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PREFACE 


To  write  a  practical  book  on  the  physical  diagnosis  of  the  heart  and 
lungs  in  health  and  disease,  has  been  the  aim  of  the  authors.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  omit  everything  not  of  practical  diagnostic  use,  and  to  con- 
dense methods  of  secondary  importance. 

More  than  is  the  custom  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  diagnostic 
acoustics,  because  we  believe  that  only  through  the  comprehension  of  the 
laws  of  sound  production  and  transmission  can  the  results  of  percussion 
and  auscultation  be  intelligently  interpreted. 

We  have  endeavored  to  teach  as  much  as  possible  by  means  of  illus- 
trations. Of  these,  many  are  photographs  of  frozcMi  sections  from  the 
cadaver,  previously  hardened  in  formalin,  so  that  the  anatomic  relations 
of  the  tissues  remain  as  during  life.'  We  have  found  th(»s(»  specimens 
invaluable  in  our  own  teaching;  and  th(»  book  has  })een  written  in  the  hope 
that  the  photographic  reproductions  of  our  sections  may  l)e  useful  to 
others. 

We  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  our  great  in(le})te(lness  to  Dr. 
George  Fetterolf  for  the  frozen  sections;  to  Dr.  J.  (Maxton  (Sittings  for 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  Section  on  Pediatrics;  to  Dr.  Edward 
B.  Krumbhaar  for  the  Chapter  dealing  with  the  el(»ct.rocardiogram ;  to 
Professor  Richard  Geigel,*^  and  to  Dr.  Charles  M.  Montgomery,' 
from  whose  articles  upon  acoustics  in  diagnosis,  nnich  information  has 
been  gleaned.  We  are  also  indebted  to  Miss  Klc^anor  A.  Cantner  for  the 
production  of  some  of  our  drawings.  We  mv  further  undiM*  obligations 
to  Professor  William  M.  L.  Coplin  for  permission  to  photograph  numer- 
ous specimens  in  the  Museum  of  Pathology  of  th(»  JefT(»rson  Medical 
College,  as  well  as  to  Dr.  David  R.  Bo  wen  and  to  Dr.  Henry  K.  Pancoast 
for  our  radiograms. 

The  Authors. 
Philadelphia,  Penna., 

July,  1917. 
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PART   I 
THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  LUNGS 

By  George  W.  Norris,  A.  B.,  M.  D. 


CHAPTER  I 

PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS 

Physical  diagnosis  consists  in  employing  our  senses — sight,  touch,  and 
hearing — to  determine  the  condition  of  the  tissues.  These  are  altered  in 
character  by  many  pathologic  states.  They  maj^  become  more  solid  or 
less,  may  contain  more  or  less  of  fluid  or  of  air  than  normal,  their  elas- 
ticity may  be  increased  or  diminished.  Again,  it  may  be  that  organs  be- 
come larger  or  smaller  than  normal,  or  are  shifted  more  or  less  out  of 
place.  Such  alterations  we  can  often  demonstrate  by  means  of  physical 
signs.  The  data  thus  obtained,  used  in  conjunction  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  patient's  history,  and  symptoms,  together  with  a  familiarity  with  the 
pathology,  often  permit  us  to  estimate  very  accurately  the  nature,  charac- 
ter, location  and  extent  of  the  disease  from  which  the  patient  is  suffering. 
"The  significance  of  morbid  signs  relates  immediately  not  to  diseases,  but 
to  the  physical  conditions  incident  thereto.  Signs  are  not  directly  diag- 
nostic of  particular  diseases '*  (Flint).  The  methods  employed  in  physical 
diagnosis  are:  inspection y  palpation,  percu.ssion,  and  auscultation.  These 
methods  are  frequently  combined  with  mechanical,  chemical,  electrical, 
microscopic  and  bacteriologic  examination,  as  well  as  withUhe  data 
obtained  bv  means  of  the  X-ravs. 

INSPECTION 

Although  seemingly  the  most  obvious,  the  simplest  and  the  easiest  of 
the  four  methods  mentioned,  accurate,  useful  and  skilled  inspection  is 
in  reality  often  the  most  difficult  to  acquire  and  the  last  in  which  the 
practitioner  I>ecomes  proficient.  It  is  in  this  method  especially  that 
the  seasoned  physician  far  excels  his  younger  confrere.  This  is  in  part 
due  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  younger  man,  but  is  perhaps  even 
more  due  to  the  fact  that  the  senior  has  l>ecome  accustomed  to  make 
note  of  many  items  at  a  glance,  and  also  that  he  has  learned  not  only 
what  to  look  for,  but  where  to  look  for  it,  and  how  to  read  the  facts 
which  are  presented  before  his  eyes.  He  has  acquired  the  faculty  of 
seeing  with  the  mind  as  well  as  with  the  eye.  **  We  can  only  see  what 
we  have  learned  to  see."  Corrigan's  remark  is  still  as  apt  as  the  day  it 
was  uttered:  "The  trouble  with  most  doctors  isn't  so  much  that  they 
don't  know  enough,  as  it  is  that  they  don't  see  enough!"  We  feel 
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THE   EXAMINATION    OF   THE    LITNOS 


FlO.  1. — Clubbing  of  the  fiiiRerB  due  to  congcniUil  heart  diw-uie. 


F:o.  2. — Kadiiigrani  uf  the  fiuttora  dopjctcd  iii  Vin.  I.  flhowiiiR  not  only  hypertrophic 
changes  in  the  soft  tissups.  but  also  uew  bouc  furmation  in  the  distal  phalanges  (pulmonary 
08 teo- arthropathy).      "Simple  clubbing  of  the  fingers  and  seiMntlary  hypertrophic  ■ 


INSPECTION  19 

that  we  cannot  over-emphasize  the  importance  of  careful,  intelligent 
inspection. 

The  Ezamination  of  the  Lungs. — For  the  purposes  of  examination, 
the  body,  especially  the  chest  and  abdomen,  must  be  stripped.  The  light 
should  be  good.  Its  source,  as  to  whether  it  falls  directly,  obliquely  or 
vertically,  upon  the  patient,  must  often  be  varied.  Many  physiologic 
and  pathologic  conditions  can  be  seen  only  with  oblique  illumination. 
It  is  therefore  desirable  to  have  the  patient  first  face  the  window,  later 
turn  his  side  toward  it.  In  the  latter  position  most  of  the  shadows 
become  intensified. 

The  following  points  are  especially  to  be  noted : 

GEWERAL  IWSPECTIOW 

General  appearance,  posture,  gait,  facial  expression,  nutrition,  color. 

Absolute  symmetry  is  unknown.     As  a  general  rule  the  right  side 

of  the  body  is  better  developed  than  the  left.     The  right  chest  is  about 


Ij-^  inches  larger  in  cirtunifcrcncc  than  the  left.  The  spine  curves  to- 
ward the  right,  the  right  arm  is  longer  and  the  corrcHixinding  shoulder 
is  often  narrower  and  lower.  There  are,  of  courne,  weil-inarkod  dif- 
ferences which  depend  upon:  (a)  Sex:  These  involve  the  bones,  the 
pelvis,  the  genitalia,  the  panniculus  adiposus,  etc.  (ft)  Age:  In  the 
child,  the  ritw  are  more  horizontal,  the  heart  and  Uver  larger,  the  lungs 
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smaller,  the  thvmus  is  present,  the  bones  are  more  cartilaginous  (see 
p.  13G). 

The  Skin. — (a)  The  color  (pallor,  cyanosis,  jaundice,  pigmentation, 
mottling,  etc.);  (6)  the  character  (texture,  moisture,  edema,  eruptions, 
gloss,  subcutaneous  fat,  wasting,  distended  blood-vessels). 

The  Muscles. — Development,  wasting,  tremors,  symmetry. 

The  Face. — Intelligence,  expression,  symmetry,  spasm,  paralysis, 
edema,  myxedema. 

The  Hair. — Dryness,  sparsity,  distribution,  dyes,  parasites,  local 
discoloration. 

The  Eyes. — Prominence  of  the  eyeballs,  the  pupils  (size,  color  sym- 
metry, equality,  reaction  to  light,  etc.),  conjunctiva  (color,  ecchymosis, 
discharges),  cornea  (transparency,  arcus  senilis,  leucoma). 

The  Mouth. — Teeth,  gums,  tongue,  pharynx,  tonsils,  lips  (cyanosis, 
herpes,  ulcerations,  moisture,  deposits,  droo|)ing,  rhagades). 

The  Ears. — Shape,  discharges,  tophi,  scars. 

The  Nose. — Disdiarges,  obstruction,  motion  of  the  nostrils  (dyspnea), 
dilated  venules. 

The  Neck. — PulsatioiLs- -arterial  and  vcmious.  swelling — adenitis, 
thyroidal  enlargement,  scars. 

The  Hands. — Cyanosis,  curved  or  ridged  nails,  clubbed  fingers, 
joints,  deposits  (tophi,  Heberden's  nodes),  shape,  svmmetrv,  nutrition, 
capillary  pulse  (Figs.  1,  2,  3,  310,  311,  312). 

The  Abdomen. — Shape,  distention,  varicosities,  asymnu^try,  pulsation, 
edema,  eruptions. 

The  Legs  and  Feet. — Edema,  clubbing  of  the  toes,  deformities,  vari- 
cosities, cyanosis,  scars,  pigmentation. 

INSPECTION  OF  THE  CHEST 

This  method  of  physical  examination  is  too  fnujuently  onu'tted,  or 
made  so  hastilv  and  cursorilv  that  little  or  no  infoniiation  is  obtained. 
Inspection,  properly  don(\  yields  mon*  valuable  information  than  any 
other  procedure  at  our  disposal,  with  the  excerption  of  auscultation;  and 
furthermore,  it  has  this  to  commend  it,  namely,  that  no  special  training 
is  required,  and  the  beginner,  providing  he  is  taught  to  use  his  eyes  in- 
telligently, is  as  capable*  of  seeing  defects  as  the  exf)erience(l  ()bs(»rver. 
This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  training  necessary  to  (Mlucate  the  ear 
to  differentiate*  sounds,  particularly  those*  pre)elue*ed  by  pere'ussion,  the 
latter  method  often  reejuiring  velars  of  practice.  Inspection,  on  the  e)ther 
hand,  requires  no  special  technique*;  the  only  requirement  is  that  one 
shoulel  keep  in  mine!  ce)nstantly  that  crrry  ahfiormaliti/,  hnwcirr  slight  it 
ma\j  appear,  is  worthy  of  considernfiott. 

One  who  has  be*en  taught  to  make  a  pre)per  inspee'tion  can,  in  many 
instance\s,  e'e)me  to  a  fairly  definite  conclusion  from  this  proceelure  ale)ne. 
Since  inspectie)n  requires  no  spe'cial  training,  it  is  particularly  valuable  to 
the  student,  anel  to  those  who  see'  chest  e'ase\s  incidentally,  and  ne)t 
const  ant  Iv. 

In  order  that  inspee'tie)n  should  yie»ld  the  best  results,  it  is  absolute*ly 
essential  that  the  patient  be  strip jHit  to  the  waist.  ''The*  unpleasant- 
ness anel  inconveniene'e  to  a  patie»nt  of  unelressing  fe)r  this  purpose*,  the 
time  occupied  in  so  doing,  the  trouble  it  gives,  anel  a  sense  of  delicacy  in 
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females"  are  no  longier  to  be  considered  the  serious  obstacles  Laennec 
believed  them  to  be.  An  examination  of  a  chest  which  has  not  been 
entirely  expose<i  is  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  worse  than  no  ex- 
amination at  all.  In  re^anl  to  women  it  can  be  safely  asserted  that  no 
difficulty  will  be  encountered  if  the  importance  of  the  procedure  is  ex- 
plained and  they  are  not  unnecessarily  exposed.  For  some  years  we 
have  used  the  following  method.  A  piece  of  linen  or  fine  muslin  a  yard 
square  is  slit  from  one  corner  to  the  center  and  the  free  edges  hemmed 
(pee  Figs.  4  and  5).  This  is  thrown  over  the  shoulders.  In  examining 
the  anterior  a,spect  of  the  chest  the  cape  is  loosened  over  the  shoulders. 
When  the  area  below  the  breasts  is  examined  the  cape  still  affords  pro- 
tection.    In  exainininR  the  back  the  r'ape  may  be  pushed  up  exposing 


the  entire  l>a('k  as  no  objection  is  ever  offered  to  lliis.  As  the  capes  are 
inexpensive  a  number  can  l)e  kepi  on  hand  and  a  fresh  one  use<i  for  each 
pat  ient . 

It  must  be  l>orne  in  mind  lliat  a  patient  stripped  to  the  waist  should 
not  lie  subjected  to  the  discomfort  of  a  cold  examining  room. 

The  next  requisite  is  that  ihe  patient  shall  be  so  placed  that  the  light 
falls  directly  on  the  parts  under  inspedioii.  In  comparing  the  two  sides 
of  the  ehest,  the  illumination  must  not  come  from  one  side  as  errors  may 
occurif  one-half  of  the  chest  is  le.'is  well  lighted  than  the  other.  The  chest 
should  be  inspecteil  not  only  from  Ihe  anterior  and  posterior  aspects  but 
also  in  profile;  the  latter  meih(»i  i,sof  value  in  estimating  the  depth  of  the 
ehi'st  and  aUo  in  determining  Ihe  presence  or  aliseiice  of  pulsation.  In 
addition  the  chest  shouhl  be  inspect<'d  from  alxive  (hiwnwani.  This 
is  done  by  the  examiner  standing  i>ehind  the  patient  and  looking  down 
over  the  shoulders. 

The  Posture  of  the  Patient.— As  to  the  posture  of  the  patient,  the 
silting  position  is  the  one  of  choice.     The  patient  shouhl  l>e  in>tructed  to 
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assume  a  natural  posture  and  not,  on  the  one  hand,  to  sit  too  rijtidly,  or, 
on  the  other,  to  assume  a  slouchinf;  position.  The  standing  position  may 
be  selected  if  the  examiner  prefers  it.  It  is  not  as  convenient  and  if  the 
examination  takes  much  time  is  tiring  both  for  the  patient  and  the 
examiner. 

Inspection  of  the  chest  in  patients  who  are  confined  to  bed  and  acutely 
ill  is  never  as  satisfactorj'  as  in  those  who  can  sit  or  stand  up.  Further- 
more, only  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  chest,  as  a  rule,  is  available  for  the 
method.  Another  difficulty  is  that  in  private  houses  the  liftht  frequently 
comes  from  one  side  only,  so  that  half  of  the  ehefit  is  in  a  shadow  which 
seriously  interferes  with  a  good  view.  In  very  ill  patients  this  method 
of  phj'sical  examination,  in  common  with  the  other  procedures,  suEfers 
from  a  lack  of  thoroughness  which  is  often  unavoidable.  If  the  exami- 
nation of  the  patient  in  the  recumbent  attitude  is  unavoidable,  care 


ire  ;ihowii  ill  thiH  mid  it 

should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  body  rests  on  an  even  plane;  otherwise 
the  results  may  be  affected  very  materially  (sec  p.  196). 

To  fix  a  standard  of  what  constitutes  a  normal  chest  which  shall 
serve  as  a  criterion  by  which  to  estimate  either  the  existence  of  or  the 
degree,  of  abnormal  variations,  is  not  possible.  Individuals  entirely 
free  from  thoracic  disease  present  the  greatest  variations  in  the  conforma- 
tion of  their  chests. 

The  Conformation  of  the  Normal  Chest. — Providing  that  the  chest 
does  not  present  sonic  one  of  the  recognized  deformities,  it  is  assumed 
to  be  normal  if  it  is  symmetrical,  not  only  generally  but  in  its  different 
parts.  The  shoulders  should  be  on  the  same  level  and  the  line  from  the 
neck  to  the  point  of  the  shoulder  slightly  convex.  In  men  the  clavicles 
are  usually  more  or  less  prominent,  and  the  supraclavicular  spaces  a  little 
depressed.  In  women  the  clavicles  are  not  uncommonly  hidden  by 
adipose  tissue  and  there  are  no  depressions  above  the  clavicles.  Beneath 
the  clavicles  the  chest  wall  is  slightly  convex.    The  intercostal  spaces  are 
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slightly  below  the  surface  unless  the  individual  is  well  covered  with  fat. 
Owing  to  the  prt^ressively  increasing  obliquity  of  the  ribs  from  behind 
forward  the  intercostal  interspaces  are  broader  in  front  than  behind. 
In  the  majority  of  individuals  a  projection  of  the  sternum  is  visible  at 
the  level  of  the  second  costal  caeitilags.  This  projection  or  angle  is  of 
variable  d^ree  and  is  formed  by  the  articulation  of  the  upper  and  middle 
portions  of  the  sternum.  It  is  known  as  the  Angulus  Storni  or  Angle  of 
Louis.  In  certain  thoracic  conditions,  particularly  emphysema,  the 
bulging  forward  of  the  upper  ribs  tends  to  accentuate  this  angle.  The 
lower  part  of  the  sternum  just  above  the  cnaiform  cartilage  is  normally 
slightly  depressed,  ' 

Viewed  from  behind  the  angles  of  the  scapula  should  be  on  the  same 
level  (corresponding  to  the  spine  of  the  eighth  dorsal  vertebra)  and  closely 
approximated  to  the  chest  wall. 


iorly. 


The  spine  should  be  straight  and  sligiitiy  concave  from  above  down- 
ward. Slight  deviations  of  the  spine  are  not  uncommon,  however,  and 
may  or  may  not  lie  an  indication  of  thoracic  disease.  They  are  frequently 
due  to  faulty  posture. 

The  points  especially  to  be  noted  in  inspecting  the  thorax  are:  the 
size  and  development,  the  contour  and  symmetry,  the  mobility  or  degree 
of  expansion,  the  type  of  breathing,  the  rate  of  respiration,  the  degree  of 
the  subcostal  angle,  local  bulging  or  pul-iation,  and  the  prominence  of 
the  clavicles. 

The  Size  of  the  Chest. — The  development  of  the  chest  depends  to  a 
considerable  degree  upon  the  general  health  and  activity  of  the  indivi<Iual. 
Hence,  large,  deep,  well-mu.scled  thoraccs  arc  found  in  roliust,  physically 
active  men.  Small  flat  chests  are  seen  as  the  result  of  early  disease  neces- 
sitating long  periods  spent  in  bed;  rachitis,  and  nasal  obstruction  (ade- 
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noids)  are  also  common  causes.  Lack  of  thoracic  development  or  chest 
deformity  in  early  life  is  chiefly  due  to  these  causes.  In  adult  life  abnor- 
maHties  generally  result  from  tuberculosis,  plcuritis  or  emphysema. 

The  Contour  and  Sjrmmetry  of  the  Chest. — It  is  especially  important 
that  the  two  sides  of  the  chest  be  compared  with  each  other.  There  is  of 
course  no  absolute  normal  standard,  but  merely  a  variable  range  of  the 
normal.  Disea.se  of  the  chest  is  so  frequently  unilateral  that  by  choosing 
the  "better"  side  we  are  enable*!  to  estimate  a  given  indivi<luars  normal. 
.\symmefrv  of  the  thoni-x  is  often  due  to  abnormal  curvature  of  the 
spine — scoliosis,  kyphosis,  lordosis — which,  when  pres<'nt  lo  a  marked 
degree,  often  renders  examination  bv  ausciilfalion  and  percus.iion  very 
difficult  (Figs.  17  and  26). 

.\t  birth  the  chest  is  cylindrical  (Fig.  19) :  this  form  eradtrally  develops, 
beginning  at  tli<'  second  year,  into  ihe  elliptic  shape  of  adult  life  (Fig.  20), 


to  revert  again  during  old  age  to  more  or  less  the  circular  contour  of 
chikihood  (Figs.  2.t  atid  33).  The  exact  contour  can  lie  accurately  iteter- 
mine<i  by  means  of  the  njriometcr — a  band  of  lead,  hinged  in  the  middle, 
which  is  firmly  applied  and  moulded  to  the  chest,  the  contour  of  which 
it  afterward  maintains. 

The  Mobility  of  the  Chest. — Chest  expansion,  the  difference  in  cir- 
cumference between  forced  inspiration  and  expiration  is  in  norma!  men, 
about  2  inches.  Much  greater  degrees  of  mobility  are  found  in  indi- 
viduals accustomed  to  severe  physical  exercise,  ("best  expansion  can  be 
greatly  developed  during  adolescence  by  practice;  it  is  medicallj'  of 
minor  im|)ortanec  (Fig.  8). 

Inequality  of  expansion  has  great  significance.  The  main  point  to  be 
determined  is  whether  both  sides  of  the  chest  cxpami  equally.  The  most 
important  cause  of  unilateral  dimini-shed  or  delayed  expansion  is  tuber- 
culosis of  the  lungs  or  pleura,  but  such  a  condition  also  results  from  one- 
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sided  pneumonia,  pleural  effusion  or  pleuritis  (pain),  pneumothorax,  etc. 
The  If^t  two  conditions  may  also  alter  the  shape  of  the  intercostal  space. 
In  chronic  cases,  inequality  is  generally  due  to  local  adhesions  and  con- 
tractions of  the  subjacent  tissues.  Unequal  expansion  may  rarely  be 
due  to  rachitis,  hemiplegia,  and  muscular  atrophy.  Diminution  or  delay 
of  apical  expansion  can  be  best  detected  by  standing  behind  the  seated 
patient  and  looking  downward  over  his  shoulders. 


^jjjjj^^^jx^ 


Fio.  9. — Cross  section  of  the  right  lung  showing  the  direction  of  expansion. 

(See  p.  52.) 


Ap€09 


{KeUh.) 


Fig.  10. — Right  lung  from   the  side  showing  the  direction  of  expansion.     {Keith.) 

The  spirometer  is  an  instrument  for  gauging  the  capacity  of  the  lung 
by  noting  the  amount  of  air  the  patient  can  blow  into  it.  In  normal 
individuals  the  measure  of  lung  capacity  varies  directly  with  muscular 
development,  provided  that  the  patient  breathes  properly,  but  erroneous 
conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  spirometer  readings  unless  special  atten- 
tion be  given  to  the  method  of  breathing.    Capacities  of  190  c.c.  (9  cubic 
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inches)  and  possibly  less  are  consistent  with  normal  lungs.  Low  values 
obtained  by  either  the  spirometer  or  by  the  degree  of  chest  expansion 
merely  indicate  poor  development  or  improper  breathing.  In  suspected 
pulmonary  disease  very  little  if  any  additional  aid  in  diagnosis  can  be 
thus  obtained. 


Fig.   11. — Vertical  section  of  the  right  Iuiir  showing  the  direction  of  expansion.      (Keith.) 

The  Tjrpe  of  Breathing. — In  men  respiration  is  mainly  diaphragmatic, 
in  women,  costal. 

"By  study  t)f  the  living  thorax  in  health  and  disease  we  learn — That  the  dia- 
phragm is  the  great  means  of  inspiration:  That,  in  quiet  breathing,  the  chief  use  of 
the  intercostal  muscles  is  to  maintain  the  position  of  the  ribs  (or  the  expansion  of  the 
chest)  during  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm :  That,  when  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm 
is  hindered,  or  when  inspiration  becomes  more  laboured  than  natural,  the  int^rcostals 
contract  more  strongly,  so  as  to  dilate  the  chest  l>y  raising  the  ribs:  That,  when  in- 
spiration becomes  as  forcible  as  possible,  other  muscles,  which  act  by  raising  the  collar 
bones  and  first  ribs,  come  into  play,  namely,  the  sternomastoids,  scaleni,  omohyoids, 
and  upper  part  of  the  trapezii:  That  quiet  expiration  is  due  to  the  cessation  of  all 
muscular  contraction:  That  forced  expiration  is  performed  by  means  of  the  abdom- 
inal muscles  (especially  the  recti),  the  latissimi  dorsi,  and  lower  part  of  the  trapezii. 
Add  these  corollaries:  That  the  diaphragm  and  intercostals  are  antagonist,  although 
they  concur  to  produce  one  and  the  same  result:  That  forced  inspiration  tells  upon 
the  upper  chest  and  true  ribs:  That  forced  expiration  tells  upon  the  lower  chest  and 
false  ribs'  (Gee). 

*' Whether  respiration  be  mainly  costal  or  mainly  abdominal  depends 
on  the  relative  part  taken  in  the  act  by  the  ribs  and  the  diaphragm.'' 
The  better  developed  the  abdominal  muscles  are,  the  more  easily  can  the 
diaphragm  elevate  the  ribs,  and  the  more  *'thoracivc'*  the  type  of  respi- 
ration. It  also  depends  on  **the  order  in  which  different  parts  of  the 
body  wall  come  into  action.  If  the  wave  begins  in  the  abdomen  and 
passes  upward,  the  type  is  abdominal;  if  it  begins  above  and  passes 
down,  the  type  is  costai''  (Hutchison). 

The  types  of  breathing  are  often  modified  by  disease;  thus  the  pain  of 
an  acute  pleuritis  diminishes  expansion  especially  on  the  affected  side. 
Peritoneal  pain  diminishes  downward  movement  of  the  diaphragm  and 
produces  relatively  more  costal  breathing. 
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The  Rate  of  Respiradon. — The  rate  of  respiration  in  adult  man  is 
from  llj  lo  20  per  minute.  In  healthy  adults  breathing  is  rhythmic  as 
lunn  as  ihey  are  unconscious  of  it.  In  infants,  in  whom  the  function  is 
imperfectly  established,  it  is  often  irregular.  To  insure  accuracy  the 
patient  should  never  know  that  we  ar«  observing  the  manner  and  the 
rate  of  his  breathing.  The  respiration  and  the  pulse  normally  bear  the 
relation  of  about  1  to  4. 


I 


A  constantly  tticreased  rnlc  of  respiration  generally  indicates  disease 
of  the  heart  or  lungs,  but  disease  of  the  peritoneum  and  hysteria  may  also 
cause  rapidity.  A  decreased  respiratory  rale  occurs  in  sleep  (25  j>er  cent, 
slower),  in  obstruction  to  the  air  passages  and  in  opium  poisoning. 
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The  Subcostal  Angle.^ — By  this  is  meant  the  angle  at  which  the  ribs 
meet  at  the  en.'^iform  cartilage.  It  is  important  in  classifying  the  type 
of  chest  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  It  is  narrow  or  acute  fh  the  long, 
flat  chest;  and  Ijroad  or  obtuse  in  the  cylindrical  or  barrel-shaped  thorax 
(Fig.  13). 

Local  Bulging  or  PuIsation.^Local  prominence  of  the  chest  is  often 
due  to  rachitis  in  ihildhood  and  to  spinal  curvature.     The  precordium 
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(that  part  of  the  chest  which  ovcrhcs  the  heart)  is  often  normally  promi- 
nent, although  much  greater  degrees  of  bulging  are  seen  when  the  heart 
is  hypertrophied  (Fig.  15).  especially  in  children.  The  most  important 
pathologic  prominence  is  that  seen  at  the  base  of  the  heart  in  aneurism 
of  the  aorta  (Fig.  1(5).  Occasionally  disease  of  the  ribs  and  empyema 
cause  local  swelling.  In  emaciated  subjects  pulsation  of  the  subclavian 
arteries  may  be  visible.  Rhythmicity  practically  indicates  that  a 
pulsation  is  directly  connected  with  the  circulatory  apparatus.  Pulsat- 
ing empyeniata  ai'e  very  rare. 


Prominence  of  the  Clavicles. — This  dc]K'iiiIs  largely  upon  the  shape 
of  the  chest.  It  is  marked  in  thoniccs  (■{informing  to  the  "long,  flat" 
type  and  hence  is  comruim  in  cntcniptotic  individuals.  It  is  often  seen 
in  tuberculosis  of  the  jnilrnonary  apices,  an<t  when  unilateral  may  be 
regarded  as  an  index  of  the  degree  to  which  the  subjacent  tissues  have 
sunken  in  or  have  l)een  retracted  (Fig.  30). 

The  Diaphragmatic  Shadow. — {Phrenic  wut-e,  LiUen's  phenomenon) 
(Fig.  18). — If  a  moderately  thin  person,  lying  on  a  bed  with  the  chest  ex- 
posed and  with  the  feet  pointing  directly  toward  the  window,  takes  slow, 
deep,  "  abdominal "  inspirations,  a  shadow  will  be  seen  to  move  down  the 
lateral  aspect  of  the  chest  wall,  l)etween  the  sixth  and  the  ninth  ribs. 
This  shadow  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  during  inspiraticm  the  diaphragm 
"peels  oflf"  from  the  inner  chest  wall  and  by  means  of  the  negative  pres- 
sure thus  produced,  causes  the  soft  tissues  (o  fall  inward.  These  altera- 
tions of  pressure  correspond  with  in-  and  expiration  and  create  the  im- 
pression of  a  sha<low  moving  down  the  chest  wall.  By  the  mobility  of 
the  shadow  and  by  the  extent  of  its  excursion,  we  arc  enabled  to  deler- 
mino  the  degree  of  diaphragmatic  motion  and  its  equality  on  the  two 
si<lesof  the  body  (Fig.  18). 

Local  adhesions,  a  pneumonia,  or  a  pleural  effusion  would  <liminish 
or  inhibit  the  shadow.     A  subdiaphragmatic  abscess   would,    on    the 
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Fill.    14.— BiilKiniEof  thoJ.'fi  lnw<Ti'hc'-i.  nliiiOi  |>iil>:ii<'a -.viu'hr.'tirm.lv  with  (ho  hi'urt 
*ven  «ftor  o.'^  pi  rat  ion  of  ih.>  nUniru.  <iu..  i-  »ii  luiouri-ni  ^.f  ihi>  li'fl  vi'iitriile.      The  dcillpd 


Ki.i.  1,-..— Hiiliiiniinnl 
ill  11  Ihh-  ..f  14  vcar-  .\. 
ranliiir  k-»ioii:>  in  .hildhn'. 
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I'll.  1(1. — Dpformity  oS  the  chest  due  )o  ihon 
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Fio.  18.— Diaphramn  phpiiomfrion  (r.Lll..ii' 
of  left  luiiR  (New  York  Cily  Hci-.piiul).  The 
reproduction  of  (he  jiholnKraphs. 

1.  Full  Ezpiralion.^yioXe  the  hci^tht  of  the  ahndow  ami  t 
abdomen  correspond! hk  to  the  respiratory  jihane. 

2.  Miilium  Inspiration.— 'Snte  the  deaoent  of  the  linear  shadow  arid  (he  ^Iil; 
contour  of  abdomen  corre«[>ondine  to  the  rcspirat'>r>-  phase. 

3.  Dttp  In>piralion.—  Sote  Ihc  further  descent  of  tlic  linear  sliadow  ai 
Bbdomeo  corresponding  to  the  respiratory  phase. 

Although  the  artist  hu  intensified  the  shadow  in  the  reproduction,  the  exn 
right  iuPB  and  right  side  of  Che  diaphragm  were  so  pronounced  in  this  patient  < 
tanee  between  the  shadows  in  the  extreme  positions  of  respiration  was  greater  1 1 
represented.  The  patient's  left  Iupr  was  practically  usefoMs;  henre  the  obuorn 
the  right  lung's  excursion.    iSahli  and  Poller.) 
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other  hand,  have  per  se  no  eflfect  on  the  excursion.  The  shadow  is  seen 
with  difficulty  in  (1)  obese  subjects,  (2)  if  there  is  more  than  one 
source  of  Hght,  (3)  if  costal  breathing;  is  practised.  The  extent  of 
the  normal  excursion  ranges  between  2^2  a^i^'  3^2  inches,  depending 
upon  the  depth  of  respiration.  The  observer  may  stand  between  window 
and  patient,  or  may  have  the  patient  l>etween  himself  and  the  window. 
Diaphragmatic  mobility  can,  of  course,  l>e  much  more  accurately 
determined  by  means  of  the  fluoroscope  but  in  the  absence  of  such  an 
apparatus  the  shadow  test  may  be  of  considerable  diagnostic  utility. 
Unilateral  immobility  or  diminished  diaphragmatic  excursion  generally 
results  from  pleurisy.  Among  83  cases  studied  by  Pryor  53  showed  com- 
plete immobility,  and  17  some  restriction  of  motion,  in  patients  who  had 
previously  had  pleural  effusions. 

*    ABNORMAL  THORACIC  CONFORMATION 

As  a  result  of  disease,  the  shape  of  the  chest  often  l)ecomes  altered 
from  the  average  normal  type.  TIkm'c  are.  of  course,  also  congenital 
tendencies  which  have  their  influence.  l)Ut  practically  the  shape  of  the 
chest  is  due  to  postnatal  influences.     Freund  and  others  maintain  that 


I'k;.  \{).  Transverse 
section  of  an  infant's  clie.xi. 
Its  shape  is  cylindrical. 


Fh;.  LM>.      An    a<lult's  chest,  elliptical    in 

shape. 


thoracic  developmcMit   is  absolut(»ly  (let(Minin(Hl  as  regards  its  ultimate 
form  by  th(»  rapidity  of  growth  and  time  of  calcification  of  the  first  rib. 


The  I(Mij5th  of  the  normal  first  ril) 

Acconlinj^  to  Frouml  is 

According  to  Hart  is 


Male  Female 

15. S  vm.     'A.  1     cm. 
;}.(>  cm.     :M)2  cm. 


In  flat-chest 0(1  (phthisical)  individuals  it  measures  from  3  down  to  '2/2  cm.  This 
makes  the  upper  chest  much  narrower  and  sinc(^  the  rih  is  also  more  sh)pinK,  makes  the 
wiiole  antero-po.sterior  thoracic  diameter  small.  The  first  costo-sternal  articulation 
IS  frecjuently  ossified.  In  thoraces  having?  this  eonformation  the  i)ulmonary  apices 
are  more  slender  and  respiratively  less  mobile.  It  is  to  these  factors  that  the  pre- 
disposition to  tul)ercul(»sis  is  supposed  to  be  in  part  due. 

Pathohxjic  deformities  of  the  chest  may  be  classijied  among  the  fol- 
lowing types: 

I.  The  Rachitic  Chest. — The  rickety  (rachitic )  chest  (due  to  unduly  soft 
bones  during  its  development)  is  typically  characterized  by  (1)  beading 
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Fui.   21.— Tho    rachitic 
chest. 


Fig.  22.-  Tho'funnel-breasted  chest. 
(Compare  Fij?.  30.) 


^*^^ i.^ ,^' 

Fk;.   2:^.     The  flat  (hot. 


Vm.    21.      liiilatoral    retraction  of    the 
clic-t  cliio  to  pulmonary  fibrosis. 


Fi«.  25. — The  emphysematous  chest. 
(Compare  Fig.  li'.i.) 


Fio.  20. — The  chest  in  scoliosis. 
(Compare  Fij?.  17.) 
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of  the  costo-choiidral  junctions  (rachitic  rosary),  (2)  a  transverse  fur- 
row correspondinK  to  the  attachment  of  the  <haphragin  (Harrison's 
groove),  (3)  prominence  of  the  sternum  (pigeon  breast),  (4)  a  longitudinal 
groove  parallel  to  the  sternum  extending  to  the  costal  margin. 

During  infancy  respiration  is  mainly  abdominal,  because  the  thorax 
is  already  cyHndricarand  admits  of  but  little  further- outward  expansion. 
The  negative  intrathoracic  pressure  occasioned  by  the  descent  of  the 
diaphragm  exerts  its  effects  mainly  on  the  lower  ribs.  The  atmospheric 
pressure  causes  the  most  yielding  portion  of  the  thorax  to  cave  in  (costo- 
cbondral  articulations)  and  thus  a   depressed  groove,   parallel  to  the 


>ve  the  Iptt  iiii)|.Ie 


■elc)|iment.     The 


sternum  is  formed.  Such  deformities  may  result  from  normal  breathing, 
but  are  much  enhanced  in  case  of  inspiratory  dyspnea.  Forced  inspira- 
tion, which  overexpamls  the  upi>er  chest,  causes  a  forward  protrusion  of 
the  sternum  which  results  in  ''pigeon  breast"  (Fig.  29).  This  may  be 
unequal  in  degree  on  the  two  sides  as  the  result  of  .scoliosis.  The  chest 
is  usually  shortened,  and  the  costal  angle  acute.  Occasionally  there 
may  be  a  depression  of  the  sternum  extending  from  the  middle  of  the 
gladiolus  to  the  ensiform  cartilage  (funnel  breast,  trichter  brust,  pectus 
excavatuni),  (Figs.  28  and  30).  Although  this  deformity  is  usually  con- 
genital, it  may  be  occupational  (sehuster  brust,  cobbler's   breast)  due 
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Fn;.  311.— Kuniicl  brrnst  ilvio  to  r:i(liili,-,  Fiu.  :il.— I.oiii 

in  a  iiiitieiit  who  ulliniatclydcvel.iiJfilpul-  r.-tt:iili..n    :ini1    .■ 

moDary  tuberfulo^is.      iPalienl  of  Dr.  Ward  chr'iriir   i.ulii...n;. 

BrifdoH.)      (Ccinipure  FiK.  'i'l.)  triy  o/  Dr.  /Vtstui 


wiih  rn;irk(^] 
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to  exlprnal  pressure  from  tools  of  trade.     A  transverse  section  of  a  pigeon 
breast  is  triangular  in  form  (Fi^-  22). 

n.  The  Long  Flat  Chest. — The  flat  (phthisinoid.  paralytic)  chest  is 
commonly  met  with  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  while  apparently 
predisposing  to,  is  often  the  result  of,  this  disease.  It  is  a  chest  of  dimin- 
ished capacity  and  functionation.  The  thorax  is  elongated;  the  normal 
elliptical  shape  is  flattened  (antpro-posterior  diameter  relatively  de- 
creased), the  subcostal  angle  is  acute,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ribs 
increased.  In  association  we  often  see  faulty  posture  (stoop  shoulders, 
pot  IwUies),  poor  expansion,  a  long  neck  with  a  prominent  larynx  and 
the  head  carried  forward.     Increased  obliquity  of  the  ribs  makes  the 


I^^o.  ai'.— PlasMr 


scapulce  prominent  (winged)  and  in  such  cases  we  speak  of  the  "ptery- 
goid" or  "alar"  chest,  especially  if  the  lateral  diameter  be  small.  The 
clavicles  aiv  prominent,  the  supra-  and  infraclavicular  fossae  exaggerated 
and  the  interspaces  wide.  Not  infrequently  rachitic  deformities,  and 
especially  unilateral  deformities  <lue  to  pulmonary  fibrosis  are  superadded 
(Figs.  30,  31,  and  32). 

III.  The  Barrel-shaped  Chest.— In  the  emphysematous  (l)arroI- 
shaped)  chest  the  normal  elliptical  form  tends  to  become  cylindrical  (the 
cylinder  has  a  greater  cubio  capacit  j').  The  ril>s  are  elevated  and  everted 
(position  of  forced  in.'spiration);  as  a  re.'^ult  of  this  the  costal  angle  en- 
larges, the  lower  riljs  flare  upward,  and  the  sternum  is  arched;  while 
Louis'  angle  becomes. prominent. 

These  changes  are  bilateral  and  result  from  enlarged  thoracic  con- 
tents— enlarged  lungs,  emphysema.  If  the  spine  is  also  involved  it 
becomes  Ix-nt  backward,  the  shoulders  are  thrown  forward  and  the  back 
is  rounded  (Fig.  34). 
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lOmipuru  Fig.  25.) 


Fio.   31.— Kmphysomntuu:)  thest  «ilh  marked  kypliu-is.     [hiliinl  <•!  Dr.   Ward  Brlntoa.) 
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This  type  of  chest  is  the  result  of  prolonned  dyspnea — asthma, 
emphysema — owin;;  to  which  the  accessory  muscles  of  respiration  (sterno- 
mastoids,  serrati  postici  superiores,  serrati  atitici  majores,  trapezii, 
rhomboids,  levatores  scapulie,  and  the  pectoral  muscles)  hypertrophy. 
The  neck  becomes  thick  and  short,  the  thorax  being  drawn  upward. 
Inasmuch  as  the  expiratory  muscles  are  also  called  upon  for  increased 
effort  the  abdominal  muscles,  the  quadrati  lumbori,  and  serratus  amicus 
major  also  become  enlarf;e<l. 


diameter  is  doorcawd,  expansion  is  almost  nil.     The  neck  le  long,  the  laryiu,  claviclea  and 
scapula;  prominent. 

The  old  man  on  the  ridht— a  pase  of  pulmonao'  emphysema — has  a  barrel  shaped  chest. 
The  rilw  are  horiiontal.  the  spine  is  arched,  the  antero-posterior  diameter  is  increuaed.  the 
nerli  is  short,  tlic  accewiory  niuscleH  of  respiration  are  hype rtrup hied,  the  jugular  >'eins  are 
distended . 

In  some  cases  only  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  is  involved.  The 
emphysematous  chest  is  in  varying  degree  a  normal  senile  change,  it 
is  also  seen  in  individuals  whose  occupations  require  habitual  stoopinp;, 
especially  if  associated  with  great  respiratorj-  demands — laborers,  sawyers. 
The  most  typical  examples  occur  in  sufferers  from  emphysema  especially 
if  associated  with  asthma.  The  supraclavicular  ioasse  are  full  and  may 
actually  bulge  during  expiration  (see  Figs,  13,  25,  32,  33). 
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Mixed  Defonnities. — Various  combinalinns  of  the  foregoing  types 
may  sometimes  exlsl . 

There  may  aiso  be  unilateral  enlargement,  depression  or  bulging. 
Such  changes  are  usually  due  to  spinal  al)normalilie.«,  or  to  pleural  and 
pulmonarj'  fibrosis. 


Fio.  30.— Chcsl  di 


ABNORMAL  RESPIRATION 

Dyspnea. — ^This  term  is  applied  to  various  types  of  "shortness  of 
breath."  Il  generally  means  rapid,  labored  respiration  but  is  also  applied 
to  the  slow  difficult  breathing  which  occurs  when  the  larynx  or  the  trachea 
ia  obstructed.  Dyspnea  may  occur  in  isolation,  during  either  phase  of 
respiration,  inspiration  or  expiration,  but  usually  both  acts  are  affected. 
It  is  due  to  either  (1)  lack  of  oxygen,  or  (2)  excess  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the 
blood.  As  a  general  rule  the  rate  and  the  depth  of  respiration  liear  an, 
inverse  ratio  toward  each  other. 

Inspiralory  dyspnea  wUkout  obstruction  simply  causes  increased 
thoracic  movement ;  tcilh  obstruction  it  causes  an  overexpansion  of  the 
upper  and  a  recession  of  the  lower  chest.  This  in  rachitic  children 
produces  marked  deformities. 

Expiratory  dyspnea  occurs  in  asthma,  emphysema  and  edema  of  the 
glottis.  Expiration  is  prolonged  and  laborious,  the  accessory  expiratory 
muscles  are  called  into  activity. 

Orthopnea  is  exaggerated  dyspnea,  in  which  the  patient  is  no  longer 
able  to  breathe  in  recumbency,  but  is  forced  to  sit  up  and  frequently  add 
the  additional  support  of  his  hands,  in  order  to  fix  the  muscles  of  the 
shoulder  girdle  and  thus  as.sist  the  accessory  muscles  of  respiration.  It 
is  characteristically  seen  when  the  lungs  are  congested  as  the  result 
of  tricuspid  insufficiency,  and  indicates  that  the  last  line  of  reserve  force 
has  been  called  into  action. 
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Asthma  is  an  intGriiiittent  form  of  d,\'spiipa  in  which  expiration  is 
chiefly  affect oit.  The  latter  is  often  audible  at  a  distance  from  the  patient 
as  a  musical  wheezing  sound.  When  marked,  it  is  accompanied  l>y 
cyanosis,  a  sense  of  thoracic  constriction  and  of  suffocation.  It  is  due 
to  obstruction  of  the  bronchi,  cither  spasmodic  or  edematous  in  nature, 
ami  is  accompanied  by  the  expectoration  of  tenacious  glairy  mucus. 
Asthma  is  frequently  an  anaphylactic  manifestation. 

Xon-ex/xinsire  Dynprica. — In  this  fyp<'  of  breathing;  the  chest  is  ele- 
vated but  does  not  expand.  It  occurs  if  the  lung  is  impermeable  to  air 
(pneumothorax),  or  if  the  thorax  is  already  distende<l  to  the  limit  of  its 
capacity  (larfje  pleural  effusions,  extreme  emphysema)  or  if  expansion 
is  prevented  by  lU'nav  pleural  adhesions  (pulnionan,-  fibrosis). 


LiiM-  mill  (hr  hiKli  I 

III   lhi»  unil  Ihp  fclloH-ins 

iiiiililtc  tino,  tho  aliciciiiiiiinl 

Iniki-a  nTcirJ  tlic  iii^iiiTiitor}' 


icutc  pleuritis 


hi(;h-pitchc(l,  crowing 
[•onditiiin  of  the  vocal 


rpachnl  liy  tlii'  i'!(iiiniicir>-  ii]i-Mr<ilic'>  itJ  tliv  iihiliiiiiiti.i 
ntovcTltPItlr'.      ll:mH.faH'ISlillmnn.) 

HfMrirfrtl  or  "rnU-hij"  rcxpirolinn  m;iy 
intercostal  neuritis  as  a  resull  iif  pain. 

Slrirliiloiix  hrriilhiiiq  is  cliaractei'iitcd  by  a 
or  whi-slling  expiration.  It  is  due  (o  a  si»aM 
cords  whii-b  occurs  in  chij.ln'n. 

SlcrloniUM  tmuUiinii  itiay  be  heard  at  a  distance  from  the  patient. 
It  occurs  in  comatose  ami  moribund  palieuts,  and  consists  of  ralllin(i, 
snoring  or  bubbling  sounds.  Its  genesis  is  akin  to  that  of  snoring,  since 
it  is  often  duo  to  vibrations  set  up  by  the  soft  p;ilat('.  glottis,  tongue  or 
vocal  cords.  \ol  infn-iiucnlly,  however,  it  is  due  (o  exudate  in  the 
trachea  or  large  lirouchi,  wliic'h  is  ihrowTi  into  vibration  Ity  the  act  of 
brcatbing,  as  for  instance  tn  rase  of  pulmonary  <'denia. 

Tile  limlh  rattle  is  a  (■(imbiiiation  of  stertorous  breathing  combined 
with  the  rattling  caused  I)y  ihc  viliralton  of  exudate  (serum,  pus,  blood) 
in  the  large  bronchi  and  the  trachea. 
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VISIBLB  CHANGES  IN  RESPIRATORY  RHYTHM 

Cheyne-Stokes  Respiration. — This  is  characterized  by  visible  irregu- 
larity of  breathinn.  The  respirations,  shallow  at  first,  gradually  increase 
iQ  depth  and  rapidity,  to  l>e  followed  after  gradually  diminishing  excur- 
sions by  complete  apnea,  lasting  sometimes  nearly  30  seconds  (Fig.  37). 
It  occurs  in  the  coma  of  uremia,  apoplexy,  meningitis,  opium  poisoning, 
etc.  Blood -pressure  is  higher  during  the  hyperpneic  periods,  in  cases 
associated  with  increased  intracranial  tension.  It  is  due  to  an  obtunded 
sensibility  of  the  medulla  to  COj.  Deep  breathing  carries  off  the  excess 
of  this  substance  and  the  respiratory  center  n^miiins  inactive  until  another 


over-accumulation  of  this  gas  has  taken  place.  Cheyne-Stokes  respira- 
tion is  of  grave,  bul  not  necessiirily  falal,  import.  In  children,  if  asso- 
ciated with  other  .'niKgestive  fiyniptnnis,  it  points  gravely  toward  a 
meningitis. 

Blot's  Breathing. — This  type  of  liroalhirif;  differs  from  that  just 
described,  in  t  hat  a  series  of  nipid  but  c(|n:i!ly  deep  respiratory  movements 
is  followed  by  a  sudden  apnea.  There  is  iiu  gradual  increase  and  decrease 
in  the  depth  of  resj)irations  irifi.  -iH).  It  may  be  regarded  as  almost 
pathognomonic  of  riioiiDijitis  (Corinrr  dinl  Stilliinin^). 

■'tiuly  of  Respiratory  Irregularities 


.  Mfl.. 
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CHAPTER  II 

PALPATION 

By  palpation  wcroferto  the  use  of  the  sense  of  touch  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  physical  character  of  the  tissues.     It  is  employed: 

1.  To  elicit  tenderness,  or  rigidity. 

2.  To  determine  the  presence  of  the  cardiac  impulse,  pulsations  or 
thrills,  and  to  feel  the  pulse  (see  Chap.  XIII). 

3.  To  determine  the  character  of   the  skin  (t^-mperature,  moisture, 
texture,  edema). 

4.  To  discover  local  swelling,  induration,  softeninR.  ptc.,  of  the  tissues, 
especially  us  rcKards  the  lymph  nodes. 


FtOB.  39  AND  40. — Palpation  to  determine  cxpanBion  and  vocal  fremitus. 

5.  To  estimate  the  degree  and  equality  of  chest  expansion. 

6.  To  elicit  vocal  fremitus. 

7.  To  determine  the  presence  of  hepatic  or  splenic  enlargement, 
pulsation  of  the  liver,  etc. 

Chest  Expansion. — ^The  bilateral  equality  of  chest  expansion  can 
often  be  satisfactorily  determined  by  laying  the  hands  lightly  upon  the 
patient's  chest  during  the  act  of  respiration.  Some  examiners  prefer  this 
method  to  simple  inspection. 


PALPATION 


"The  nerves  supplying  the  skin  and  skeletal  muscles  have  become  so 
educated  that  any  injury  to  them  is  accurately  located.  Such  is  not 
the  case  with  nerves  of  the  internal  organs.  A  painful  irritation  of  the 
viscera  finds  expression,  not  necessarily  over  the  site  of  the  organ,  but 
in  a  painful  area  of  the  skin  often  remote  from  it.  Head  has  shown  that 
the  painful  stimulus  in  the  organ  travels  in  a  centripetal  direction  to  the 
posterior  part  of  the  cord  and  there  sets  up  excitation  of  the  nerves  which 
in  the  same  and  in  the  adjoining  segments  supply  the  peripheral  surfaces 
with  sensation.  The  pain  is  referred  to  the  skin  because  therein  the  pain 
sense  reaches  its  highest  development. '" 


FiO.  il. — Referred  pleural  pain.  Tlie  horiiontal  li 
coBtal  Dcrve  pain;  the  dots  represent  plirciije  uervc  pt 
body. 

"  Referred  pain  from  the  viscera  has  these  characteristics  to  differen- 
tiate it  from  pain  of  peripheral  origin:  (1)  It  is  often  remote  from  the 
site  of  irritation,  (2)  It  follows  the  lines  on  the  skin  of  the  spinal  seg- 
mentation rather  than  the  course  of  the  peripheral  nerves.  (3)  It  is 
usually  associated  with  cutaneous  hyperesthesia  and  tenderness  to  pres- 
sure. (4)  Oft«n  the  pain  fails  to  involve  the  whole  segmental  area  of  the 
skin,  but  finds  expression  in  one  or  more  points  of  maximal  tenderness 
and  spontaneous  pain." 

Examples.—'Vhe  pain  of  biliary  colic  is  felt  at  the  angle  of  the  scapula, 
that  of  renal  colic  in  the  testicles,  while  heart  pain  is  referred  to  the  arm 
or  the  neck. 

Hyperesthesia  of  the  skin  is  determined  by  light  pressure  with  a  dull 
object  such  as  the  head  of  a  pin,  or  by  slight  pinching.  Muscular  rigidity 
'  CAPpar  Arch.  Int.  Med.,  December,  1911. 
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or  spasm  which  may  have  a  similar  ftenesis  is  elicited  by  estimatinfc  the 
degree  of  muscular  tonus  by  means  of  our  sense  of  touch. 

PLEURAL  PAIN 

The  parietal  pleura  and  outer  part  of  diaphragm  receive  their  nerve 
supply  from  the  lower  six  intercostal  nerves.  Lesions  in  this  region 
produce  pain  in  the  overlying  skin,  which  may  he  regarded  as  the  result 
of  a  peripheral  neuritis.     Cutaneous  hyperesthesia  is  aljsont.     Irritation 


iliil  dial  ri  but  inn  (third 
thu  lt<iiiiiiii  iiunicralH.  Other  bgriiipiiIs  may, 
1!  eiiiBH-itrir'  iiahi.  iind  the  uppi?r  cervical  roots. 
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of  the  posterior  part  produces  pain  in  lower  chest,  abdomen  or  hunbar 
region.  This  is  a  referred  pain — by  way  of  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth 
dorsal  segments.  The  visceral  pleura  is  devoid  of  the  pain  sense.  The 
central  diaphragmatic  pleura  Ls  supplied  l)y  the  phrenic  nerve.  Irrita- 
tion of  this  region  produces  pain  and  tenflerness  in  the  neck,  es|X'cially 
along  the  ridge  of  the  trapeziiL'f  muscle,  often  with  a  surrounding  zone 
of  hyperesthesia  (Fig.  41).     This  is  a  true  referred  pain— by  way  of  the 
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third  and  fourth  spinal  segments.  The  pericardial  pleura  when  irritated 
may  produce  similar  pain,  Iwcauae  its  nerve  supply  is  mainly  if  not  en- 
tirely phrenic  in  origin  (Capps). 

Pleural  pain  may  be  referred  to  the  abdominal  wall  and  lack  of  a 
careful  examination  of  the  lungs  has  led  to  unwarranted  coliotomiea  in 
patients  who  a  day  or  two  Isifer  have  developed  well-marked  signs 
of  the  pneumon'a  which  was  the  cause  of  the  original  abdominal  pain 
and  rigidity.  Vice  versa,  although  less  frequently,  abdominal  lesions 
may  occasionally  produce  thoracic  pain. 

TACTILE  OR  VOCAL  FREMITUS 

Fremitus  is  the  tactile  perception  of  vibrationp,  which  may  l«  pro- 
duced by  (1)  phonation  (vocal  fremitus),  (2)  coughing  (tussive  fremitus), 
(3)  breathing  (rhoncal  fremitu.s)  produced  l)y  exudation  into  or  stenosis 
of  the  air  passages. 


Fi<j.  44. 
)>y  laj'iiiK  <hc  uli 
patient  cou  ' 

These  phenomena  set  uj)  vibrations  within  the  Iironchi  and  lungs. 
which  under  favorabh'  conditions  are  accompanied  by  objectively  sensible 
vibrations  of  the  chest  wall,  which  can  be  felt  when  the  lian<l  is  laid 
upon  it,  jL'i  a  faint  vibration  or  trembling  of  its  surface.  The  scnsiitiim 
thus  obtained  has  Ih-co  likened  to  that  derived  from  a  purring  ciil,  lint 
in  the  ra.se  of  human  fremitus  the  vibrations  are  much  finer  and  more 
rapid. 

Vocal  fremitus,  which  only  is  of  practical  utility,  is  elicited  by  laying 
the  ulnar  surface  of  the  hand  or  fingers  upon  the  chest  or  in  the  inter- 
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costal  spaces,  while  the  patient  slowly  repeats  the  numerals,  "c 
— one,"  or,  "ninety-nine"  in  a  clear,  low  tone.  Symmetric  areas  of  the 
chest  are  then  compared  in  regard  to  the  intensity  of  the  vibrations 
which  are  felt.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  mechanism  and  significance 
of  fremitus  we  must  revert  for  a  moment  to  that  of  voice  production. 

The  Mechanism  of  Voice  Production. — The  larynx  is  a  reed  instru- 
ment, the  pitch  of  which  is  determined  by  the  length  and  tension  of  the 


FlO.  45. — Diagram  il  lust  rati  iig  tho  similarity  in  luprhaiiism  between  vuice  production 
in  the  human  body,  atid  sound  produetioii  in  an  OTsan.  F>om  alxivo  downward  the 
atiKulnted  linea  iiidicnto  rcspoctivply:  A,  the  resonator;  B,  the  reed;  (\  (he  wind  pipe; 
D.  the  liellowa.      (.After  Bwlh.) 

vocal  cords.  When  these  arc  approximated  and  air  is  forced  upward 
from  the  lungs  by  means  of  the  diaphragm  and  other  respiratory  muscles, 
the  cor<lf  are  thrown  into  vibration  and  a  sound  is  generated.  The  sounds 
thus  produced  by  the  vocal  cords  and  glottis  pass  upward  through  a 
variable  resonator — mouth  and  nares — ^and  are  there  modified  as  regards 
their  overtones  by  the  hps,  tongue,  etc.,  and  thus  the  vowel  sounds 
originate.  A  further  modification  of  the  o^'crtones  by  means  of  the 
lips,  teeth,  tongue,  etc.,  results  in  the  consonants  of  articulate  speech. 
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The  laryngeal  sounds  are  further  reinforced  by  means  of  a  large  resonator 
— the  thorax — which  under  favorable  conditions  vibrates  in  unison  with 
the  larynx  and,  therefore,  amplifies  the  sonorous  waves  and  intensifies 
the  sound,  aa  does  a  sound  box  thoae  of  the  tuning  fork.  Vocal  fremitus 
is,  therefore,  not  an  accidental  vibration  of  the  thorax  but  is  a  rhythmic 
vibration  due  to,  and  in  unison  with,  the  vocal  cords.  In  order  to 
produce  vocal  fremitus  we  must,  therefore,  have: 

1.  Functionally  efficient  vocal  cords. 

2.  A  sufficiently  i-esonant  voice:  the  resonator  (thorax)  must    bear 
definite  suitable  proportions  to  those  of  the  vocal  cords.     The  existence 


of  such  a  favorable  relationship  in  men,  and  its  usual  absence  in  women, 
explains  the  greater  intensity  of  fremitus  in  the  foniirr.  The  n'eat  indi- 
vidual variations  met  with  in  apparently  similar  types  of  individuals 
have  a  like  explanation. 

3.  Open,  patuloa'j  bronchi. 

4.  Comparatively  free  transmission  of  vibrations  from  the  lung  to  the 
chest  wall;  e.g.,  the  interposition  of  hquid,  as  in  the  case  of  a  pleural 
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pPfusion,  dimiiiishrs  or  oblitonitL's  freitiilus,  unless  the  undpr!>-in(!  lung  is 
^i(lifip<l,  ill  wliich  ciisc  fremitus  remains  present. 

Fremitus  is  Normally  Intense. — [a)  On  \iw  right  si'ie,  ea[>ecially  over 
the  ui)per  lobe,  beeauso  the  (riithea  lien  in  inunediatc  contact  with  the 
ajx'x  of  the  lung,  whereas  on  the  left  sidn  it  is  separated  by  a  distance  of 
3  cm.  owing  to  the  inlerpoj-ition  of  the  aorta,  internal  carotid  arterj', 
esophagus,  iymphatic  iiixl  areolar  tissue. 

(6)  Fotivriurhj  belirevii  the  scapula,  iwcause  of  proximity  to  large 
bronchi. 

(el  In  the  second  right  inlcrcwtal  space,  owing  to  the  nearness  of  the 
bronchial  tiifurcafion. 

((/)  It  is  nioH'  intense  in  the  intei-spaces  {finger  tips  a-^ed)  than  over 
the  libs. 


ulloy  sliowii,.!  iIk-  rt-l:i 


■if  the  lirfiiK'lii  tr>  ilip'-lii- 
»iiil  »  iiHiri'  ilirti-t  nJiitiNiialit'ii  of  the  Iruc-lu-ii-  ulii. 
(o  H-hnt  is  iisiialt>-  tiiiiiclit  il  ih  rit>t  iiir>n-.  liiil  <'.-<.< 
bruiirlmii  BivcH  c)fl  II  )iriiiii>h  Ixrfrirp  it  ■■dUti'  tlii'  liiii 
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Fremitus  is  Pathologically  Increased. —  Ui)  Over  piiliiiomiri/  consolida- 
tion, becjiiise  of  l)etter  conduclioii  of  the  vibrations  from  the  bronchi 
(see  Chap.  III). 

{!>}  In  cjiKi's  <if  atelectasis,  l)ecHUsc  the  bronchi  are  neai-er  to  the  chest 
wall. 

(c)  Over  pulmonary  cavities  (as  a  rule)  Ijecaiise  of  surrounding  con- 
solidation. 

Increased  fremitus  is  generally  a.«sociated  with  bronchial  breathing  and 
bronchophony.  Of  c^iuive,  in  a  given  ca.'ie  there  may  be  factors  workhig 
at  variance  with  one  another  as  regards  the  production  of  in'onchial 
bn-athing,  bronchophony  and  increased  fremitus.  While  thes<!  three 
signs  are  of  the  same  diagnostic  importance  we  nnist  determine  each 
separately.  ^ 

Fremitus  is  theoretically  always  dimmished  or  absent  over  cavities. 
There   is  little  or  no  fremitus  over  the  trachea,  because  air  does  not 
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transmit  vibratory  waves  appreciable  to  the  hand,  and  localise  there  is 
no  reinforcement  by  a  resonator  as  in  case  of  the  thorax.  But  practi- 
ctilli/  we  find  fremitus  in  the  majoritj'  of  cases  increased  over  cavities  on 
account  of  (1)  an  overlyins  area  of  consoHdatcci  lung.  (2)  transmission 
by  wclI-«rRanized  fibroid  walb,  {3)  general  sense  of  increased  fremitus 
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from  surrounding  coiisoiidaled  hmg,  m  uliier  words,  failure  to  localize 
the  freuiitus  directly  over  the  cavity. 

Fremitus  is  Normally  Feeble. —  (o)  .\s  the  result  of  overlying  fat  or 
mammary  glands  (vibratory  reflection). 

(b)  In  women  an<l  children  Iw-cause  the  chest,  the  resonator,  is  not  in 
as  favorable  a  relation  with  vocal  corrls  as  in  men  and  because  the  voice 
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V2. — Advanced    bilateral    pulmonary 
eavities  of  vurioble.  but  for  the  most  purl  small,  mie,  surrounded  by  c 

lunK  titwue.  The  lower  lobes  of  the  liinK  are  relatively  uninvolvod,  rri'.iniuB  na=  iimvn 
increased  over  the  upper  lobes  and  was  asBociatcd  with  bronehophiiiij-  and  percuBsion  dul- 
noBs.  havinB.  espeeialiy  in  the  left  nxilln  (larne  cavity)  a  lynipanitic  iiuality.  C.'lear-cut 
metallic  rftles  were  heard,  as  well  as  whispered  pectoriloquy.  The  lower  lobes  yielded  an 
impaired  note  with  diffuse  craekling  rAles.  Kipansion  over  the  upper  chest  was  almost 
absent. 
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rapid  and  hence  less 


being  higher  in   pitch  the  vibrations   ar 
readily  felt. 

Fremitus  is  Pathologically  Decreased, — (a)  In  obatrutrtiou  of  a 
bronchus— aslhma,  compresBiun,  occhision.  (In  these  cases  it  may 
return  after  coughint:. } 

[b)  From  increased  reflection  or  diffusion  (pleural  thickening,  efEusion, 
or  pneumothorax). 

(e)  Over  ca\'ities,  not  surrounded  by  consohdation. 

(d)  In  oases  of  dysphonia^woakness  or  paralj-sis  of  the  vocal  cords. 

Exceptionally  freinilus  vniji  he  prment  tirer  pleural  ejftim'ons;  this  is 
due  to  the  factors  which  have  been  discussed  on  pages  60.  (il. 


ft«.  53.— Pftlpatian  furnishes  Hie  rnoit  salisfnclory  method  of  eia 
TIm  pBlienl  lie*  on  hia  bock  with  the  knees  slightly  Sexed.  and  is  told  to  t 
dMPQT  with  the  moulh  open.  \!  the  liver  is  enlnrfted,  or  displaced  dowi 
rmtx  be  felt  to  push  against  the  right  hnud  durinit  the  desrcnt  of  the  < 
examiiutiDa  is  rendered  more  natisfsetoo'  i'  the  examiner's  left  hand  p 
the  posterior  costal  margiD.     Splenii^  enlargemcn  t  may  be  determined  in 


The  most  intense  fremitus  is  encountered  in  robust,  deep-cheated 
men.  The  lower  the  pitch  of  the  voice,  the  slower  the  sound  vibrations 
and  the  greater  their  amplitude,  and  hence,  provided  the  thickness  of  the 
cheet  wall  remains  constant,  the  more  marked  the  fremitus.  This  is 
especially  the  case  on  the  right  side,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned. 

Tactile  vibrations  may  also  be  produced  by: 

(n)  Flowing  liquids — ^thrill. 

(6)  Movements  of  fluid— fluctuation,  succusaion. 
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(c)  Mechanical  friction — friction  fremitus,  pleural  or  pericardial 
fremitus. 

The  costal  and  visceral  pleurae  during  respiration  glide  with  smooth, 
mirror-like  surfaces  over  each  other.  The  greatest  degree  of  excursion 
is  vertical  (3  cm.).  They  also  move  horizontally,  their  motion  being 
downward  and  forward  during  inspiration  (see  Figs.  9,  10,  11).  In 
health  no  palpable  thrill  or  audil)le  sound  is  produced.  But  the  pleural 
surfaces  roughened  by  disease  may  produce  palpable  vibrations  as  well 
as  sounds  (friction  fremitus  and  friction  sounds),  both  being  most  marked 
in  the  mid-  and  lower-axillary  regions. 


CHAPTER  III 
ACOUSTICS  IN  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS 

For  the  ready  comprehension  of  physical  diagnosis  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  acoustics  is  necessary.  The  phenomena  of  percussion, 
auscultation  and  to  a  considerable  extent  palpation,  cannot  otherwise 
be  grasped  or  properly  interpreted.  We  have,  therefore,  been  led  to 
briefly  review  some  of  the  more  important  laws  of  sound.  Physical  diag- 
nosis is  for  the  most  part  based  upon  a  foundation  of  acoustics.  Our 
interpretation  of  the  signs  elicited  from  both  heahhy  and  diseased  tissues 
is  but  a  manifestation  of  the  fact  that  physical  alterations  of  the  tissues 
cause  corresponding  changes  in  the  vibrations  which  they  are  capable  of 
assuming  or  transmitting.  The  fact  that  all  the  phenomena  met  with 
cannot  as  yet  be  satisfactorily  explained  is  due  to  the  limitations  of  our 
knowledge  and  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  mysterious  manifestations. 
Acoustics  has  not  developed  into  such  a  lofty,  rich,  well-rounded  form  as 
has  her  sister  science,  Optics. 

Rhythmic  Vibrations. — When  the  equilibrium  of  an  elastic  body  is 
momentarily  displaced,  it  vibrates  l)ack  and  forth  until  its  equilibrium 
is  regained.  Thus  a  bass  viol  string  when  on  a  stretch,  if  plucked,  can  be 
seen  to  vibrate.  The  motion  imparted  to  a  localized  area  is  gradually 
transmitted  throughout  its  whole  length.  The  rate  of  the  vibration  is 
increased  as  the  string  is  rendered  more  taut,  until  separate  vibrations 
can  no  longer  be  seen.  At  the  rate  of  10  pvv  second  the  lowest  audi- 
ble tone  is  produced.^  For  the  human  ear  the  highest  perceptible 
note  corresponds  to  3(5, 000  vibrations  per  second.  The  vibrations 
are  perceptible  to  touch  (vocal  fremitus)  as  well  as  hearing,  but  touch 
perceives  the  slow,  and  hearing  the  rapid,  vibrations  more  readily.  The 
musical  range  of  vibrations  lies  Ix^tween  40  and  4000  per  second.  The 
greater  the  tension,  the  more  rapid  the  vibrations,  and  the  higher  the 
pitch.  When  an  elastic  tissue  (e.g.  violin  string),  vibrates  rhythmically 
and  with  sufficient  rapidity  a  tone  is  produced. 

But  a  string  vil)rates  lK)th  as  a  whole,  and  simultaneously  in  its  ali- 
quot parts,  at  its  nodal  points,  each  of  which  represents  an  octave  of  the 
fundamental  note  (the  note  of  string  vibrating  as  a  whole).  These  par- 
tial vil)rations  produce  additional  tones  which  are  known  as  overtones. 
Overtones  bear  a  simple  relation  to  the  fundamental  note:  2,  3,  4,  5,  7, 
etc.  The  first  six  overtones  are  harmonious,  above  this  they  are  generally 
not  so.  The  combination  of  the  fundamental  note  plus  the  overtones 
produces  what  is  known  as  klang  (timbre).  Klang,  then  (the  musical 
quality)  results  from  rhythmic  vibrations  such  as  occur  when  the  fundamen- 
tal note  vibrates  together  with  harmonious  overtones. 

*  Not  only  the  rate  and  aniplitudc  of  the  vibrations,  however,  determines  their 
audibility,  their  duration  is  perhaps  of  even  greater  importance.  Kecent  investiga- 
tions (Gianf rancesrhi )  have  shown  that  vibratitms  must  last  one-fortieth  of  a  second 
to  be  audible,  and  that  duration  is  a  much  more  constant  factor  in  perceptibility  than 
rat«. 
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On  different,  though  accurately  attuned  instruments — flute,  violin, 
clarionet — the  same  fundamental  note  may  be  sounded,  yet  the  indi- 
viduality of  each  instrument  remains  distinct;  we  can  distinguish  one  from 
the  other.  Now  this  individual  difference — timbre,  klang,  quality — is 
dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  overtones.  The  individual  quality 
of  different  voices  is  dependent  upon  similar  factors. 

Unrhythmic  Vibrations. — Theoretically  if  a  string  could  be  struck  at 
a  minute  point,  by  a  hard  hammer,  in  0  time,  the  vibrations  would  tend 
to  remain  localized,  and  those  points  of  the  string  which  had  not  been 
directly  struck  would  begin  to  vibrate  slowly  and  unrhythmically.  As 
a  result  the  overtones  and  especially  the  higher  overtones — the  unhar- 
monious  ones — would  disproportionately  increase  in  strength  and  an 
unpleasant  metallic  note  result  (Helmholtz).  In  the  case  oif  the  piano 
this  is  obviated  by  having  the  strings  struck  by  soft  broad  hammers, 


Fig.  54. — DiaRrammatic  illustrations  of  a  vibrating  strinR.     First,  as  a  whole:  second,  with 
one  nodal  point;  third,  with  two  nodal  points;  fourth,  with  three  nodal  points. 

which  remain  in  contact  long  enough  to  ensure  a  continuous  vibration  of 
the  whole  string,  and  are  so  placed  as  to  dampen  the  unharmonious  over- 
tones by  eliminating  their  nodal  points.  If  in  any  sound-producing  body 
the  elastic  equilibrium  be  briefly  and  locally  disturbed,  unrhythmic 
vibrations  result.  Very  unrhythmic  vibrations  allow  the  distant  overtones 
to  preponderate,  and  a  metallic  quality  is  produced.  This  occurs  regard- 
less as  to  whether  we  are  practicing  auscultation  or  percussion,  and  regard- 
less as  to  whether  these  higher  overtones  are  heard  together  with  the 
fundamental  (amphoric  breathing)  or  separately.  All  the  metallic 
sound  phenomena,  of  auscultation  and  percussion  are  thus  produced 
(metallic  ring,  bell  tympany,  amphoric  breathing,  cracked-pot  sound) 
(see  Fig.  55). 

Vibrations  in  Tense  Membranes. — Tense  membranes  such  as  a 
kettle  drum  or  the  distended  stomach,  tend  to  vibrate  with  very  diverse 
and  variable  nodal  points,  and  hence  the  relationship  between  the  funda- 
mental note  and  the  overtones  is  a  very  variable  one.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  throwing  stones  into  a  pool  of  water.  Each  stone  will 
produce  its  own  circle  (vibrations)  and  these  circles  will  mingle  and 
interweave  without  losing  the  original  identity. 

Sympathetic  Vibrations. — Vibrations  may  be  set  up  in  neighboring 
tissues  not  only  by  the  direct  conduction  of  the  sound-producing  impact, 
but  also  by  what  is  known  as  sympathetic  vibration.  It  has  been 
stated  that  overtones  accompany  the  fundamental  note,  but  it  is  also 
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true  that  if  an  overtone  be  produced  the  fundamental  note  which  corre- 
sponds to  it  will  begin  to  vibrate.  Thus  if  a  certain  note  on  a  piano  be 
Struck  and  suddenly  damped,  certain  other  strings  can  be  heard  to  vibrate. 
If  iodide  of  nitrogen  be  painted  upon  the  *'G''  string  of  a  bass  viol  and 
allowed  to  dry,  a  violent  detonation  will  occur  if  a  similarly  pitched 
string  of  another  instrument  in  the  neighborhood  is  set  in  vibration; 
while  vibrations  of  the  *'E"  string  are  without  effect.  It  is  also  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  vocal  or  instrumental  production  of  certain  musical 
notes  may,  to  the  chagrin  of  the  musician,  crack  glass  vases  on  the  nearby 
mantelpiece.  How  important  a  r61e  sympathetic  vibrations  play  in 
physical  diagnosis  cannot  be  stated,  but  that  they  have  some  bearing 
cannot  be  questioned. 
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Fig.  55. — Diagram  iiiustratinR  the  difference  in  the  sounds  produced  by  vibrations  of 

different  kinds. 


Interference  Waves. — When  two  waves  travel  through  a  vibrating 
string  in  opposite  directions,  they  tend  to  nullify  each  other  if  their 
nodal  points  be  similar.  This  phenomenon  has  been  used  to  explain 
some  physical  signs. 

Loaded  Strings. — If  a  piece  of  wax  be  attached  to  one  of  two  tuning 
forks,  or  to  musical  strings  of  a  similar  pitch,  the  vibrations  of  the  struc- 
ture thus  treated  become  slower  than  those  of  its  fellow  and  the  note 
which  it  givas  forth  correspondingly  lower  in  pitch.  A  bottle  filled  with 
soapsuds  gives  forth  a  much  lower  note  when  percussed,  than  a  similar 
body  when  empty.     Here  the  suds  act  as  a  "load**  and  retard  the  vibra- 
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tions.  In  lungs  under  noniml  tension  the  pulmonary  septa  ad  as  a  load, 
and  tend  to  localize  and  delay  the  vibrations.  The  relaxed  lung  in  which 
the  septa  are  no  longer  under  tension  yields  a  tympanitic  note  of  much 
higher  piteh  than  the  normal  organ,  and  vibrates  as  a  whole,  not  merely 
where  it  is  percussed,  as  does  the  normal  lung. 


Fill.  5(l.--Tlic  pr.»lnrtii>n  i.f  oi 
nctuoljiihotoEraphs  ublMiiidl  by  ni 
fatUB)    Ihp  vibrnlioii!' of  the  fundi 


.  reproduced  (from 
.From  the  Scitnlific 


Resonators.— Sound  waves  are  tninsniitted  readily  from  solid  to 
solid  bodies,  as  from  a  tuning  fork  to  the  skull,  but  not  so  readily  from 
vibrating  bodies  to  the  air — a  violin  string  vibrating  between  the  fingers 
produces  little  sound.  To  increase  the  volume  of  sound,  therefore,  we 
resort  to  the  use  of  sound  boxes  or  resonators,  us  when  a  tuning  fork 
rests  on  a  table.  The  resonators  used  for  musical  instruments  readily 
assume  all  varieties  of  simple  and  compound  vibrations  which  are  im- 
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parted  to  them,  that  is  they  vibrate  in  unison  with  the  source  of  the 
sound  (sympathetic  vibration)  and  thus  amplify  the  waves.  Indeed, 
it  is  in  part  due  to  certain  vibratory  habits  w^hich  they  have  acquired 
that  old  violins  owe  their  mellow  richness  of  tonc.^ 

Resonators  are  also  used  to  analyze  sounds — to  resolve  a  complex 
sound  into  its  component  elements  to  a  degree  which  is  not  otherwise 
possible.  Such  resonators  are  hollow  bodies,  with  a  smooth  lining, 
stiff  walls  and  two  openings.  The  most  powerful  types  are  spherical 
in  shape,  but  many  forms  are  used,  as  in  case  of  the  violin.  For  the 
purpose  of  analyzing  the  sounds  met  with  in  physical  diagnosis,  simple 
telescopic  tubes  2  meters  in  length  have  proved  sufficient.  Resonators 
are  characterized  by  the  fact  that  when  a  sound  is  produced  they  cause 
the  fundamental  note  to  predominate,  while  the  overtones  remain  weak 
and  unharmonic. 

The  large  end  of  the  resonator  is  brought  into  proximity  with  the 
sound  to  be  analyzed,  the  small  end  is  connected  with  the  ear  by  means  of 
rubl)er  tubing.  By  varying  the  length  of  the  tube  to  the  point  which 
produces  the  loudest  sound  for  a  given  note,  the  wave  length  of  that  note 
can  be  computed  and  its  position  in  the  musical  scale  established. 

In  the  human  body  the  thorax,  a  distended  stomach,  a  pneumo- 
thorax, etc.,  may  act  as  resonators.  The  more  elastic  the  material  of 
which  the  resonator  is  composed,  the  longer  its  vibration.  Thus  a  bell 
sounds  longer  than  a  glass,  and  a  glass  longer  than  a  wooden  bowl. 
A  resonator  15  to  30  cm.  in  length  is  sufficient  to  amplify  the  sound  of 
pure  bronchial  breathing  (little  ''D''  to  ^'Iv'  on  the  musical  scale),  but 
for  normal  vesicular  breathing  a  length  of  from  1  to  2  meters  ("A"  to 
**F")  is  required.  The  latter  is,  therefore,  from  two  to  three  octaves 
lower  in  pitch  than  the  former.  = 

While  inferior  to  the  resonator  in  point  of  accuracy,  very  com- 
plex sounds  can  be  resolved  by  the  human  ear  into  their  component 
elements.  The  expert  leader  can  volitionally  single  out  the  notes  of 
anv  individual  instrument  of  his  orcliestra,  and  it  is  the  unconscious 
analysis  of  sound — the  separation  of  thn  fundamental  note  from  the 
overtones — which  enables  us  to  distinguish  individual  voices,  and  to 
recognize  tj'inpany,  resonance,  metallic  sounds,  etc.,  in  percussion  and 
auscultation.  With  percussion  of  ecjual  force,  the  high  notes  are  more 
acutely  perceived  by  the  human  ear,  than  the  low  ones,  which  are  apt 
to  be  overshadowed •  by  their  overtones.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  individual  who  is  the  possessor  of  a  good  musical  ear  will  much  more 
readily  acquire  efficiency  in  auscultation  and  percussion,  and  will  derive 
much  more  information  from  the  employment  of  these  methods,  than  he 
who  is  more  or  less  tone-deaf. 

THE  QUALITIES  OF  SOUND 

The  qualities  of  sound  are  as  difficult  to  describe  as  are  colors  to 
the  blind,  hence  we  are  forced  to  use  similes  and  comparisons.  Sounds 
are  classified  according  to  their  component  qualities,  which  are  intensity, 
duration y  quality  and  pitch. 

*  Wooden  resonators,  especially  those  made  of  spruce  (which  is  made  up  of  very 
lonK,  straight,  regular  fibers,  and  stretched  taut  like  a  string)  are  chosen  for  most 
musical  instruments,  since  their  vibrations  result  in  much  richer,  mellower  tones  than 
do  those  of  other  wood  or  metal. 

»  Mueller,  F.:  Zeitschr.  f,  Aertzliche  Forlhildungy  ix,  1912,  No.  14. 
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Intensity. — This  depends  upon  the  amplitude  of  the  sound  waves; 
not  only  on  the  force  of  the  blow,  but  also  on  the  number  of  air  columns 
set  in  vibration.     Hence  the  importance  of  percussion  of  equal  force. 

Duration. — The  more  air  in  a  vibrating  column  the  longer  the  dura- 
tion of  the  sound.  The  *' fullness '*  and  the  "leerness"  of  Skoda,  terms 
which  are  still  occasionally  employed  in  German  literature,  although 
compound  perceptions,  depend  mainly  upon  the  duration  of  the  vibra- 
tions. Resonant  and  tympanitic  notes  are  long;  dull  and  flat  notes  are 
short. 

Quality. — By  this  term  we  mean  that  a  sound  either  is  or  is  not 
musical.  If  it  has  a  musical  quality,  we  say  that  the  sound  possesses 
timbre  or  klang,  attributes  which  depend  upon  the  number  and  quality 
of  the  overtones.  It  must,  of  course,  be  remembered  that  in  physical 
diagnosis  we  shall  find  no  pure  musical  notes,  but  only  varying  degrees 
of  tone  dulling.  The  difference  between  resonance  and  tympany,  be- 
tween a  wooden  bowl  and  a  glass,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  last  named 
in  each  instance  possesses  many  and  harmonious  overtones. 

Pitch. — Pitch,  as  was  first  notably  emphasized  by  Austin  Flint,  is 
from  a  medical  standpoint  probably  the  most  important  element  in  the 
analysis  of  sound.  It  depends  on  the  rate  of  the  vibrations — the  more 
rapid  the  rate,  the  higher  the  pitch.  The  longer  the  air  column  set  in 
motion,  the  slower  the  vibration  and  the  lower  the  pitch.  Long  organ 
P'pes  or  long  instrumental  strings  of  equal  caliber  give  forth  the  lowest 
sounds.  The  adult  chest  yields  a  lower  note  than  that  of  the  infant. 
Increase  in  pitch,  loss  of  resonance,  and  shortness  of  duration  go  hand 
in  hand  (pulmonary  consolidation).  Auenbrugger  wrote:  "Ubi  sonus 
est  altior,  ibi  est  morbus.*'  Our  recognition  of  the  degree  of  pulmonarh 
consolidation  depends  largely  upon  the  high-pitched  note  which  sucy 
tissue  yields  when  percussed. 

All  sounds  possess  the  qualities  of  intensity  (loudness)  and  duration, 
some  in  addition  the  qualities  of  pitch  and  tone  (klang). 

In  medical  parlance  we  speak  of  "  tones"  and  apply  the  term  to  more 
or  less  distinct  resonances,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  none  of  them 
are  tones  as  defined  by  physics,  nor  in  the  musical  sense.  In  the  latter 
a  tone  is  a  sound  of  definite  pitch  which  cannot  be  further  resolved  into 
simpler  sounds.  "No  pure  tone  can  have  timbre  (klang)."  Percussion 
sounds  are  always  more  or  less  muffled,  impure  and  dull.  In  a  strict 
sense  there  is  no  sharp  distinction  between  a  noise  and  a  tone.  Each 
can  be  resolved  by  the  ear  into  simpler  tones. 

Extremes  are  easily  recognized,  but  there  are  many  gradations  which  cannot  be 
definitely  analyzed.  Even  the  typical  tympany  of  an  air-distended  abdomen  is 
far  from  having  the  rhythmic  relations  between  the  fundamental  note  and  the  over- 
tones which  is  met  with  in  pure  musical  tones.  Again  tympanitic,  and  non-tym- 
panitic  notes  often  merge  so  gradually  into  each  other  that  an  absolute  differentiation 
18  impossible.  In  the  case  of  a  tympanitic  sound,  the  fundamental  note  is  readily 
appreciable — we  can  sing  it,  but  with  a  non-tympanitic  note  this  is  not  the  case. 
Practically  the  boundary  between  the  two  lies  at  the  point  at  which  the  ear  fails  to 
distinguish  any  one  pitch,  on  account  of  the  interference  of  the  ''overtones,"  and  this 
in  turn  is  largely  a  question  of  the  individual  ear. 

For  example,  if  we  strike  a  key  on  the  piano  a  tone  results,  but  if  we  strike  a 
number  of  adjacent  keys,  musical  notes  blend  to  form  a  noise.  Certain  of  the  modem 
"harmonics"  are  mere  noises  to  the  uneducated  ear.^ 

*  Geiqel:  Deui.  Arch.  /.  kl.  Med.^  vol.  Ixxxviii,  p.  598. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  SOUNDS  HEARD  OVER  THE  CHEST 

The  act  of  speaking  or  breathing  produces  sounds  in  the  upper  respira- 
tory tract — larynx,  vocal  cords,  glottis,  mouth,  nares — which  are  con- 
ducted downward  into  the  chest  mainly  by  the  air  columns  in  the  lumen 
of  the  bronchi.  The  moving  column  of  air  sets  the  pulmonary  tissues 
into  vibration,  and  vibrations  of  certain  kinds  produce  audible  sounds. 

These  sounds  are  conducted  through  the  overlying  tissues  to  the  ear 
of  the  examiner,  and  the  character  of  the  sound  we  hear  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  tissues  in  their  effect  upon  the  following  acoustic 
factors:  (1)  diffusion,  (2)  absorption,  (3)  reflection^  (4)  resonance,  and 
perhaps  (5)  interference. 

The  Diffusion  of  Sound. — By  this  is  meant  a  loss  of  intensity  due  to 
conduction  over  a  wide  area — a  dilution  of  energy.  In  spreading  from  a 
sphere  of  a  given  size  to  one  double  its  size,  the  intensity  on  the  surface 
of  the  second  sphere,  the  vibratory  energy  per  unit  area,  will  be  halved. 
The  function  of  the  stethoscope  or  of  a  megaphone  is  to  diminish  diffu- 
sion (lateral  radiation).  Diffusion  appears  to  he  the  most  important  factor 
in  reducing  the  intensity  of  sound  heard  over  the  chest  (Montgomery). 

The  Absorption  of  Sound. — By  this  term  we  refer  to  the  annihilation 
of  sound  as  such,  and  its  conversion  into  forms  of  energy  such  as  heat,  of 
which  the  ear  takes  no  cognizance.  It  plays  but  a  small  r61e  if  sounds 
travel  such  short  distances  as  is  the  case  in  the  chest.  Its  effects  are  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  those  of  diffusion. 

The  Reflection  of  Sound. — Sound  waves  may  be  reflected  backward 
toward  the  direction  from  which  they  come.  This  is  especially  apt  to 
occur  when  vibrations  pass  through  tissues  of  different  densities,  as  for 
instance  when  air-borne  vibrations  pass  from  the  lumen  of  a  bronchus  to 
its  walls  or  from  the  alveoli  to  fluid  or  to  the  chest  wall.  The  degree  of 
loss  of  sound  depends  ''upon  the  differences  in  density  and  elasticity  of 
the  two  media,  irrespective  of  whether  the  sound  is  passing  from  the 
heavier  to  the  lighter,  or  from  the  lighter  to  the  heavier  medium,  pro- 
vided the  sound  passes  from  one  medium  to  another  at  the  normal  inci- 
dence, and  provided  that  plane  surfaces  come  into  contact  or  separate 
two  media,  and  provided  that  the  two  media  are  homogeneous  and  infinite 
in  extent''   (Montgomery). 

Resonance. — Bv  resonance  we  mean  tone  reinforcement,  due  to  the 
fact  that  amplifying  vibrations  are  set  up  in  a  second  medium  so  that 
the  two  media  vibrate  in  unison  and  a  louder  sound  results. 

Although  playing  a  less  important  role  in  modifying  the  acoustic 
phenomena  in  the  chest  than  do  diffusion  and  reflection,  yet  resonance  at 
times  is  an  important  factor.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  whereas  diffusion, 
absorption  and  reflection  modify  all  sounds  in  like  degree  providing  that 
intensity  is  constant,  resonance  is  selective,  and  amplifies  sounds  of  differ- 
ent pitch  (vibratory  rate)  in  very  different  degree.  "C'onditions  favor- 
able to  the  resonance  of  sounds  of  one  pitch  may  actually  diminish  sounds 
of  another  pitch.  In  addition  sounds  from  different  sources  may  come 
together,  and  thus  sounds  will  be  superimposed  upon  one  another,  and  a 
condition  known  as  interference  may  result,''  causing  blurring  of  sound. 
As  an  example  of  this  we  have  the  fact  that  vocal  resonance  may  be 
diminished,  and  yet  the  whispered  voice  sounds  present,  over  a  pleural 
effusion. 
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The  importance  of  resonance  or  vibratory  amplification  in  regard  to 
vocal  fremitus  has  been  considered  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

^'Normal  Lung. — The  diminution  of  sounds  on  their  way  through  the 
normal  chest  is  due  chiefly  to  the  factors  of  diffusion  and  reflection.  The 
latter  acts  particularly:  (1)  As  the  sound  within  the  air  in  the  bronchi 
comes  into  contact  with  the  bronchial  walls,  especially  of  the  larger 
bronchi:  (2)  as  the  sound  passes  from  bronchial  wall  to  the  air  in  the 
surrounding  vesicles:  (3)  as  the  sound  comes  into  contact  with  the  tense 
pulmonary  membranes:  and  (4),  as  the  sound  passes  from  the  air  in  the 
lung  to  the  chest  wall  (Fig.  57,  A). 

'^Consolidation. — Apart  from  the  marked  loss  in  intensity  of  the 
sounds  as  they  pass  from  within  the  bronchi  to  the  bronchial  walls,  the 
chief  loss  of  sound  in  consolidation  as  it  passes  to  the  periphery  of  the 
chest  is  due  to  diffusion.  It  is  not  due  to  absorption.  One  can  readily 
see  why  the  solid  lung  ordinarily  gives  louder  sounds  than  the  normal 
lung  (Fig.  57,  B). 

"Pleural  Efifusion. — In  cases  with  diminishod  or  absent  vocal  reso- 
nance the  chief  source  of  sound  loss  after  the  vibrations  have  entered  the 
fluid  is  due  to  diffusion,  and  not  to  absorption  or  reflection.  Diminution 
of  sound  is  impeded,  and  there  7nay  be  an  actual  increase  in  vocal  reso- 
nance when  the  lung,  instead  of  being  collapsed  and  air-bcjiring,  is  actually 
solid,  because  there  is  comparatively  little  sound  lost  at  the  lung-fluid 
junction  when  the  lung  is  solid,  just  the  reverse  of  what  occurs  when  the 
lung  contains  air  (Figs.  57,  C  and  D). 

"Pneumothorax. — The  conditions  here  are  roughly  parallel  to  those 
encountered  in  pleural  effusion,  provided  the  lung  is  air-bearing  and  is 
equidistant  from  the  chest  wall  in  each  case,  except  that  with  pneumo- 
thorax a  marked  loss  in  sound  intensity,  instead  of  occurring  at  the  lung- 
fluid  junction,  is  met  with  at  the  air-chest-wall  junction.  If  the  lung 
in  the  case  of  pneumothorax  is  solid,  a  very  serious  loss  in  sound  intensity 
will  take  place  at  the  lung-air  junction.  If  an  open  fistula  between  a 
bronchus  and  the  pleural  cavity  exists,  the  vocal  resonance  will  be 
increased''  (Montgomery)  (Figs.  57,  K  and  F). 

The  inspiratory  vesicular  sound  arises  within  the  lungs  at  the  point  at 
which  the  air  passes  from  the  smallest  broncliioles  into  the  alveoli.  It  is 
ordinarily  independent  of  the  sounds  arising  in  t\w  upi)er  respiratory  tract. 

The  expiratory  vesicular  sound  arises  partly  if  not  entirely  in  the 
upper  respiratory  tract  (nares,  mouth,  glottis,  larynx)  (Fig.  96). 

The  sounds  which  we  hear  in  bronchial  breathing  arise  mainly  in  the 
upper  tract.  The  solidified  lung,  though  causing  no  new  sounds  may 
modify  those  already  produced  above.  The  same  facts  apply  to  caver- 
nous and  amphoric  breathing;  the  cavities  which  yield  them  modify  an 
already  existent  sound  by  acting  as  resonators.  New  sound  production 
due  to  the  air  entering  or  leaving  an  excavation  is  generally  if  not  always 
a  negligible  factor. 

Vie.  .57. — Diagramniutic  representation  of  how  reflection  and  difTusion,  the  most  impor- 
tant fartors  that  diminish  sounds  on  their  way  through  the  chest,  may  operate  in  some 
pulmonary  and  pleural  conditions.  {After  Motttgomrry  and  Eckhardt,  "  Pulmonary 
Aroustic  Phenomena,"  IO//1  Report,  Henry  Phipps  Imditute,  Phila.,  1915.) 

The  continuous  lines  indicate  surfaces  of  special  reflection;  the  broken  lines  indicate  the 
surfaces  of  no  special  reflection  except  those  common  to  all  the  conditions,  namely,  the  outer 
chest  .surface  and  the  internal  bronchial  surface.  Fluid-tissue  junctions,  and  the  junctions 
l>etween  relaxed  lungs  and  air,  are  not  specially  indicated,  because  the  changes  in  density  at 
these  junctions  are  not  specially  great. 
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The  preceding  facts  explain  why  the  physical  signs  over  what  appear 
clinically  to  be  identical  conditions  at  times  vary  diametrically.  Thus 
some  cases  of  pleural  effusion  yield  diminished,  or  absent,  fremitus,  vocal 
resonance,  breath  sounds  and  whispered  sounds,  while  in  another  clinically 
identical  case  these  signs  may  not  only  be  present  but  at  times  actually 
increased.  These  discrepancies  are  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
former  instance  the  lung  is  air-l)earing — merely  relaxed,  while  in  the 
latter  the  lung  is  solidified,  either  as  a  result  of  compression  or  consolida- 
tion. Analogous  variations  occurring  in  cases  of  pneumothorax  are  to 
be  explained  upon  the  same  basis. 

The  effects  of  these  differences  in  the  density  of  the  tissues  upon  sound 
reflection  and  diffusion  are  accountable  for  the  difference  in  the  findings. 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE  HISTORY  AND  THE  THEORY  OF  PERCUSSION  ^ 

The  theory  of  percussion  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  when  elastic 
matter  which  is  capable  of  adequate  vibration  is  struck,  a  sound  will  be 
produced.  Thus  by  striking  a  blow  on  the  chest  wall  a  sound  is  generated 
which  varies  with  the  character  of  the  tissues  within  the  thorax.  Per- 
cussion although  practised  from  early  Grecian  times  for  the  differentia- 
tion of  ascites  from  tympanites,  was  not  used  for  thoracic  diagnosis  until 
1755.  Leopold  Auenbrugger  (b.  Gratz,  1722)  was,  when  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  put  in  charge  of  a  Spanish  Military  Hospital  in  Vienna,  and 
while  doing  his  duties  there,  invented  the  art  of  percussion. '' 

The  principles  of  Auenbrugger's  discovery  arc  mainly  two:  first, 
that  percussion  sounds  are  simply  manifestations  of  acoustic  phenomena 
which  should  be  expressed  in  corresponding  terms:  second,  that  the  varia- 
tions of  sounds  are  due  to  a  physical  variation  of  the  tissues. 

In  1826  Piorry,  in  Paris,  erroneously  triecl  to  establish  the  identity 
of  sounds  as  specific  of  certain  tissues,  e.g.y  a  pulmonal,  cardial,  osteal, 
or  intestinal  note.  The  subject  was  put  upon  a  permanently  fixed  basis 
by  Skoda  of  Vienna,  who  in  1839  wrote:  *'  We  must  first  determine  every 
possible  variety  of  percussion  sound  and  ascertain  the  conditions  on  which 
each  variety  depends;  and  then  endeavor  to  reconcile  our  observations 
with  the  well-ascertained  laws  of  sound." 

PERCUSSION  SOUNDS 

If  we  percuss  the  chest  a  sound  will  be  produced,  the  character  of 
which  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  air,  fluid  and  elasticity  in  the 
lung.  The  sounds  which  are  thus  elicited  are  arbitrarily  classified 
according  to  their  acoustic  properties  as:  (1)  tympany,  (2)  hyper- 
resonance,  (3)  resonance,  (4)  dulness,  (5)  flatness. 

No  sharp  line  of  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  these  sounds. 
They  merge  gradually  into  each  other.  What  for  instance  one  examiner 
might  consider  tympany,  another  of  equal  experience  might  declare  to 
be  hyperresonance.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  distinctions  suffi- 
ciently accurate  for  clinical  purposes,  which  will  be  concurred  in  by  other 
reasonably  skilled  examiners,  can  readily  be  established. 

Tympany. — Tympany  is  a  musical  note  in  which,  although  rich  in 
overtones,  the  fundamental  note  can  be  more  or  less  clearly  recognized. 
We  can  sing  a  note  to  correspond  with  its  pitch.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  the  tympanum — kettle  drum.     It  occurs: 

*  Students  and  practitioners  of  medicine  who  are  interested  in  physical  diagnosis 
should  read  the  translation  of  Auenhrugger's  and  Laknnkc's  articles,  which  are 
readily  available  in  Camac's  "Epoch-making  Contributions  to  Mcnlicine,  Surgery 
and  the  Allied  Sciences,"  Philadelphia,  1909;  as  well  as  Flint's  '*  Auscultation  and  Per- 
cussion," a  recent  edition  of  which  has  been  revised  by  H.  C.  Thatcher,  M.  D.j 
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(A)  When  air  in  closed  chambers  vibrates  in  unison  with  an  elastic 
membrane  (in  an  air-filled  stomach  or  intestine). 

(B)  When  air  columns  vibrate  in  smooth-walled  chambers  which 
communicate  with  the  atmosphere  (open  pneumothorax). 

(C)  In  relaxed  lung  tissue  (when  the  lungs  are  removed  from  the 
body,  or  when  their  tension  is  relaxed  by  a  pleural  effusion,  or  by  upward 
displacement  of  the  diaphragm).  The  lung  under  these  conditions 
vibrates  as  a  whole,  not  merely  locally,  the  percussion  stroke  produces 
rhythmic  inbrations.  A  non-tympanitic  note  becomes  tympanitic  when 
the  intrcrnal  air  tension  is  relaxed. 

Percussion  of  a  stale  loaf  of  bread  yields  tympany;  of  a  fresh  loaf, 
resonance.  An  air-infiated  bladder  under  moderate  tension  yields  a 
long  tympanitic  sound;  a  tensely  inflated  bladder  gives  forth  a  shorter, 
more  metallic,  less  tympanitic  note. 

"The  tympanitic  character  of  the  note  in  the  first  instance  (.1)  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  comparatively  relaxed  and  yielding  wall  permits  a  sufficiently  long  duration 
of  the  contact  between  the  wall  and  the  percussing  instrument,  for  the  movement  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  whole  bladder,  so  that  it  vibrates  primarily  as  a  whole,  as  does  a 
string  struck  with  a  cushioned  hammer.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  bladder  be  markedly 
distended,  contact  is  so  short  as  to  give  rise  to  a  circumscribed  undulation  of  the 
surface,  before  the  movement  has  reached  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  bladder.  In 
this  case  so  many  different  portions  of  the  bladder  vibrate  independently  that  a  vast 
number  of  overtones  are  produced  and  the  sound  is  a  mere  noise"  (Sahli)  (Fig.  58). 

Lungs  removed  from  the  body  yield  a  tympanitic  note,  because  they  have  lost  their 
tonicity  and  diminished  their  bulk.  Pulmonary  tone  is  mairdy  due  to  stretched  elastic 
tissue,  but  in  part  to  activity  of  the  bronchial  muscular  fibers.'  Relaxation  or  loss  of 
tone  allows  the  lung  to  vibrate  as  a  whole.  It  is  not  the  air  that  vibrates  as  a  whole, 
because  ligation  of  the  trachea  umler  these  conditions  does  not  alter  the  pitch,  nor  yet 
the  elastic  tissue  as  a  whole,  for  this  is  relaxed  and  does  not  vibrate  at  all. 

If  we  reinflat(^  the  lung  nMuovetl  from  the  body  it  becomes  non-tympanitic  (relaxa- 
tion has  given  place  to  tension)  unless  the  lung  be  emphysematous  and  have  lost  it« 
elasticity.  This  is  because  with  tension  present,  unrhythmic  vibrations  are  more 
readily  produced,  which  permit  the  overtones  to  predominate  and  render  the  funda- 
mental note  less  perc<'ptible,  and  hence  the  pitch  is  less  recognizable. 

A  lung  section  held  free  in  the  air  gives  a  lower  note  than  when  laid  in  a  plate, 
because  the  weight  of  the  lung  of  itself  causes  an  increase  in  tension.  If  a  lung  be  cut 
in  longitudinal  secti(ms  the  pitch  of  each  will  be  higher,  the  smaller  the  section.  If 
these  sections  are  again  laid  in  apposition  a  lower  pitch  will  result  than  the  note  of  any 
one.  The  rate  of  vibrations  in  each  section  is  roughly  approximate,  inversely,  to 
the  square  of  the  thickness  (Zamminer  and  Seitz). 

It  is  impossible  either  by  strong  or  light  percussion  to  alter  the  pitch  of  a  tym- 
panitic lung.  The  only  difference  is  that  of  loudness,  because  the  lung  under  these 
conditions  always  vibrates  as  a  whole.  We  must  not  imagine,  therefore,  that  by  light 
percussion  over  a  relaxed  lung,  as  in  pleural  effusion  we  are  eliciting  only  the  note  of 
the  superficial  lung  tissue. 

A  tympanitic  note  is  one  in  which  unrhythmic  vibratiims  are  impossible.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  accurate  tof>ographic  percussion  (the  outlining  of  dull  areas) 
is  possible  only  in  the  absence  of  lijmpany.  This  explains  why  small  broncho-pneu- 
monic areas  or  tubercidous  consolidations  are  so  difficult  to  demonstrate  by  percussion 
in  emphysematous  subjects  in  whom  more  or  less  tympany  is  always  present.  For  a 
similar  reason  dull  areas  in  the  gastro-intestinal  walls,  etc.,  cannot  be  outlined  by 
percussion. 

Tjrmpany  is  normally  heard  on  percussing  the  abdomen,  larynx  or 
trachea,  and  over  the  lower  anterior  and  lateral  margin  of  the  left  lung 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  stomach  and  intestines. 

»  West:  Trans.  Med.  Chir.  Soc,  1898,  p.  273. 
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Pathologically  tympany  is  heard : 

1.  In  cansolidation  overlying  air  chambers  (bronchi,  cavities) — a 
dull,  high-pitched  tympany. 

2.  Over  cavities  (air-containing  and  at  least  the  size  of  a  walnut)  as 
in  tuberculosis  or  bronchiectasis;  also  often  over  a  pneumothorax. 

3.  Over  relaxed  lung  tissue:  in  the  neighborhood  of  pulmonary  infil- 
trations, and  above  pleural  or  near  pericardial  exudates  (Skodaic  tympany) 
(see  Fig.  320).  Occasionally  also  in  incomplete  pulmonary  consolidation 
— ^air  and  fluid,  e.g.,  edema  of  lungs. 

4.  Over  areas  of  subcutaneous  emphysema.  In  such  cases  if  this  con- 
dition overlies  the  lungs,  no  satisfactory  percussion  or  auscultation  data 
regarding  the  state  of  the  lungs  can  be  obtained. 


Fio.  oS. — Diagram  to  illustrate  the  differonoe  in  elTect  of  Iar>re  and  small  pleximeters,  as 

well  iis  of  tense  and  of  flaccid  niemhranes. 

In  .-l  the  mombranp  \s  stiff  and  t*»nse,  tho  pleximctor  smill,  tho  percussion  stroke  staccato.  The 
Tibrmtions  tend  to  remain  localized  and  are  very  unrhythmic.  houcc  metallic  sounds  are  produced. 

In  B  the  membrane  is  flaccid,  the  pleximeter  broa  1  and  the  percussion  blow  of  average  duration. 
The  vibrationa  which  result  arc  widespread,  as  well  as  rhythinio,  and  hence  the  sound  is  musical  (tym- 
panitic). 

The  pitch  of  tympany  varies,'  hut  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  higher  than 
that  of  resonance.  Percussion  of  tlio  stomach,  for  instance,  produces 
very  rhythmic,  regularly  recurrent  vibrations  at  a  rate  of  320  to  450 
per  second.  The  note  is,  therefore,  much  higher  than  that  of  the  lung — 
108  to  54  per  second  (F.  Mueller).  In  either  case  the  pitch  depends 
largely  upon  the  size  and  tension  of  the  organs  in  question. 

Resonance  is  a  long,  clear,  low-pitched  non-tympanitic  sound.  It  is 
due  to  amplification  of  the  sound  waves,  reinforcement  of  tone  (see 
Resonators).  The  percussed  lung  yields  the  fundamental  note  and  the 
thorax  acts  as  the  resonator.  When  the  two  vibrate  in  unison  resonance 
is  produced,  mere  reflection  of  the  waves  is  insufficient.  The  tissues 
must  possess  more  or  less  rhythmic  vibrations  with  the  reflected  waves 
in  order  to  produce  resonance.  Pulmonary  resonance  is  best  elicited  in 
normal  lungs  in  the  left  infraclavicular  region  and  at  the  angles  of  the 
scapulse.  It  has  been  likened  to  the  sound  of  a  drum  covered  by  a 
blanket  (Auenbrugger),  and  to  the  upper  crust  of  a  loaf  of  fresh  bread 
(Flint). 

Resonance  yields  both  a  longer  and  a  louder  note  than  dulness:  R.  0.42,  D.  0.28 
second.  (Resonance  is  not  due  to  vibrations  in  the  bronchi;  these  structures  may  be 
filled  with  gelatin  and  yet  resonance  persists.  Not  so  the  alveoli.)  The  note  over  a 
normally  distended  healthv  lung  in  the  regions  in  which  it  is  neither  unduly  encroached 
upon  by  organs,  or  overlaid  by  tissues,  is  resonance.  This  can  be  more  or  less  fixed  in 
the  mind  by  frequent  examinations  of  normal  chests,  with  the  reservation,  however, 
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that  there  is  no  absolute  normal  standard,  but  merely  relatively  normal  variations. 
In  disease  the  sound  side  if  such  there  be,  must  always  be  compared  with  the  side 
which  is  diseased. 

Selling  has  proved  by  means  of  resonators  that  the  pulmonary  note  is  a  very  com- 
plex one,  made  up  of  many  overtones  of  which  the  lower  ones  predominate.  The  range 
of  pitch  of  normal  resonance  is  from  low  F  to  high  C.  In  healthy  adults  it  goes  down 
to  about  low  A ;  in  children  to  middle  F,  in  emphysema  to  low  F.  A  dull  note  on  the 
contrarv  is  higher  in  pitch  since  the  deeper  tones  are  subdued  through  the  decreasing 
vibratability  of  the  lung. 

The  upper  range  of  the  pulmonary  percussion  note  represents  the  pleximet«r,  the 
lower  range  is  the  lungs*  own  not^.  The  latt-er  varies  with  the  amount  of  air  and 
elasticity.  The  fact  that  the  note  between  the  large  right  and  smaller  left  lunjc  is  not 
more  noticeable,  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  when  the  note  is  low,  a  considerable 
difference  in  volume  must  occur  before  an  appreciable  change  of  the  whole  note  is 
produced.  When  infiltration  of  lung  tissue  becomes  complete  we  practically  hear 
only  the  note  of  the  pleximeter  (finger). 

In  the  lungs  the  pulmonary  septa  modify  the  sound  by  limiting — 
localizing — the  sound  waves;  not,  however,  by  acting  at  nodal  points 
— they  are  too  closely  spaced — but  by  acting  as  a  "load"  on  a  vibrating 
string  (see  p.  55).  If  the  lung  is  under  normal  tension,  the  vibrations 
remain  localized  in  the  area  percussed.  If  it  is  relaxed,  both  lung  and 
its  contained  air  vibrate  as  a  whole  and  tympany  results. 

Resonance  occurs  only  over  the  lungs  (elastic  air-containing  organs). 
The  larger  the  quantity  of  air,  the  more  resonant  the  note,  especially  if 
its  deep  diameter  lies  in  the  vertical  plane  of  the  percussion  stroke. 

Hyperresonance. — By  this  term  we  understand  a  sound  which 
acoustically  lies  between  resonance  and  tympany,  having  some  of  the 
qualities  of  each  but  failing  to  be  identical  with  either.  It  may  be 
produced  by  percussing  the  normal  chest  during  forced,  deep,  held 
inspiration  (increased  tension,  and  increased  air),  but  is  most  character- 
istically heard  in  cases  of  pulmonary  emphysema  (increased  air  and 
diminished  tension).  The  same  concept  may  be  expressed  by  "resonance 
with  a  tympanitic  quality.^' 

Djulness. — A  dull  note  is  a  short,  high-pitchedy  non-musical  sound. 
Percussion  resonance  disappears  over  the  lung,  and  dulness  takes  its 
place  as  the  result  of  the  following  physical  conditions:  (1)  Absence  of 
tone-producing  material  (consolidation  of  pneumonia,  tuberculosis, 
infarction,  atelectasis).  (2)  Poor  tone  conduction.  (3)  Poor  conduc- 
tion of  the  percussion  stroke  (exudation  between  the  lung  and  the  plexi* 
meter — pleural  thickening,  effusions,  edema  of  the  skin).  Dulness  is 
*'the  sound  of  both  fluids  and  solids,  that  of  the  airless  viscera — liver, 
heart,  spleen ^^  (Da  Costa). 

Pulmonary  dulness  (lack  of  resonance)  indicates  an  abnormally  large 
proportion  of  solids  or  liquids  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  air  in  the 
pulmonary  vesicles.  With  the  appearance  of  dulness  there  is  always 
an  increase  in  the  elevation  of  the  pitchy  and  an  increased  sense  of  resistance. 
Acoustically,  dulness  is  a  condition  in  which  the  fundamental  note 
preponderates,  and  but  few  overtones  are  heard. 

A  hand  placed  on  a  vibrating  glass  deadens  the  overtones.  It«  musical  quality 
disappears,  we  hear  only  the  fundamental  note.  Air-containing  organs  such  as  the 
intestines  are  more  elastic,  vibrate  more  readily  and  more  complexly,  furnish  more 
overtones  which  produce  a  clearer,  louder,  longer,  higher  pitched,  more  intense  and 
more  musical  sound  (tympany).  Solid  organs  on  the  other  hand — liver,  spleen, 
thigh — yield  but  few  overtones,  hence  the  sound  is  shorter,  weaker  and  more  muffled. 
Percussion  of  normal  lung  produces  a  larger  wave  amplitude — louder  sound — than 
that  of  airless  structures. 
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The  dull  note  obtained  by  percussing  pulmonary  (lonsolidation  is 
characterjjsed  by  the  predominance  of  high-pitched  sounds,  those  of 
lower  pitch  being  weak  or  inaudible,  and  since  high-pitched  »<ounds 
fade  out  more  rapidly  than  do  low-pitched  ones,  the  sound  is  not  only 
high-pitehed  but  also  short,  and  does  not  carrj'  far.  The  metallic, 
crackling  r&les  heard  in  the  neighborhood  of  pulmonary  consolidation  are 
even  higher  in  pitch  than  tlio  bronchial  breathing  which  accompanies 
them  (F.  Mucllerl.     The  normal  lung,  under  normal  tension  (inflation), 


» 


t'tfi.  u«. — aliowixiK  ililTi-iL-iit  jBurees  of  percuBBlou  duliiesa  iu  b  case  of  puliuontu'y 
tubemiloBU.  The  Ufl  upper  lobe  conUiiu  several  ravitiea  filled  with  blood  riot  sod  inir- 
louaded  by  roDwIidaled  Iuhr.  yjelda  a  very  dull  note.  The  right  upper  lobe  is  diffusely 
infiltrated,  yields  moderate  dulness.  The  left  lovter  lobe  ia  slightly  iahlttated  and  yields  an 
'"  impured     Dote.    The  rii/hl  loaer  lobe  is  relntively  free  from  disease  and  yields  a  resonant 

yields  on  percussion,  a  long,  low-pitched,  resonant,  non-musical  note. 
The  pleximeter  finger  recognizes  distinct  elasticity  (normal  resistance). 
The  breath  sounds,  except  near  the  large  bronchi  or  the  trachea,  are 
'■  vesicular  " — soft,  breezy  and  low  in  pitch.  Expiration  is  much  shorter 
than  inspiration.  Over  the  lower  lobes  the  percussion  note  is  longer  and 
lower-pitched  than  over  the  upper  lobes  Iiecause  of  (1)  the  greater  mass 
of  lung  tissue  thrown  'nto  vibration;  and  (2)  thinner  overlying  tissues. 
The  liver  on  the  right  and  the  stomach  on  the  left  tend  to  add  respec- 
tively a  dull,  and  a  tympanitic,  quality  to  the  lower  pulmonary  margin. 
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Impaired  resonance  or  impairment  is  a  term  sometimes  used  to  indi- 
cate slight  dulness.  It  is  somewhat  shorter,  high-pitched  and  less 
intense  than  resonance  and  is  produced  by  the  same  causes,  in  lesser 
degree,  which  produce  dulness — slight  pulmonary  infiltration,  etc. 

Flatness  is  a  term  which  is  applied  to  extreme  or  absolute  dulness. 
The  note  of  the  thigh  or  of  a  fluid — pleural  effusion — is  flat.  Some 
physicians  prefer  to  use  the  expressions  slight,  marked  and  absolute 
dulness,  to  those  just  discussed.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  numerically 
classify  or  standardize  different  degrees  of  dulness  as  dulness  number 
1,  2,  3,  4. 

Thus  some  examiners  classify  lack  of  resonance  as  1-  2-  3-  4-line  dulness,  using 
these  terms  to  indicate  respectively  impaired  resonance,  dulness,  marked  dulness 
and  flatness.  This  methcKi  of  recording  has  not  been  satisfactory,  owing  to  lack  of 
standardization.  The  3-line  dulness  of  one  examiner  might  he  called  2-  or  4-line  dul- 
ness by  another.  It  ha.s  been  suggested*  that  since  these  different  degrees  of  dulness 
represent  varying  degrees  of  pitch,  they  might  be  standardized  according  to  a  musical 
scale,  i.e.: 

1.  Normal  resonance  =  F  or    F  sharp  below   middle  C. 

2.  1-line  dulness  =  A    below     middle    C    to    the    latter. 

3.  2-line  dulness  =  E  flat  to  F  above  a  middle  C 

4.  3-line  dulness  =  B  flat  to  intermediate  (\ 
,5.  4-line  dulness  =  E-F  above  intermediate  C. 

While  such  standardization  would  be  most  desirable,  we  cannot  but  question 
its  feasibility  especially  among  "non-musical"  examiners. 

MODIFIED  TYMPANY 

The  tympanitic  or  musical  sound  already  described  sometimes  under- 
goes certain  modifications  which  give  it  distinct  and  separate  qualities, 
producing  what  are  known  as  (1)  metallic  ring;  (2)  hell  tympany;  (3) 
cracked  pot  sound.  We  have  already  learned  that  if  vibrations  are  im- 
parted to  an  air-containing  cavity  by  a  steady  stroke  applied  to  a  large 
surface,  rhythmic  vibrations  will  l)e  set  up  throughout  the  structure. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  quick,  sudden,  localized  blow  be  struck,  the 
vibrations  will  tend  to  remain  localized,  will  be  unrhythmic  and  will 
produce  a  harsh,  metallic,  unpleasant  sound.  This  may  be  illustrated 
by  striking  a  piano  string  with  a  knife  blade. 

The  conditions  necessary  for  the  production  of  markedly  unrhythmic 
vibrations,  and  hence  metallic  sounds  (a  sudden  localized  blow,  and  a 
quick  rebound)  are  most  nearly  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  a  large,  tense, 
superficial  cavity.  Long  before  an  explanation  of  the  genesis  of  these 
sounds  was  forthcoming,  Wintrich  pointed  out  that  metallic  sounds  could 
be  more  easily  demonstrated  by  quick,  forcible  percussion,  and  when  a 
hard,  artificial  pleximeter  was  employed.  To  produce  metallic  sounds 
we  must  have  a  stiff  walled  resonator  which  reflects  better  than  it  trans- 
mits. If  the  cavity  is  deeply  situated,  too  much  lateral  radiation  of  the 
vibrations  will  occur  before  the  cavity  is  reached,  and  vibrations  instead 
of  locally,  will  be  set  up  generally,  throughout  it,  producing  a  tympanitic 
note.  If  the  cavity  is  small,  the  fundamental  vibrations  will  be  very 
rapid,  and  the  overtones  still  more  so.  It  is  possible  that  a  small  cavity 
may  actually  yield  a  metallic  sound  which  we  merely  appreciate  as 

»  Wood,  N.  K.:  'Tercussion  of  the  Lung."  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.,  Ixiii,  1914, 
1378. 
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tympany  because  the  unharmonious  overtones  are  above  our  auditory 
range  (36,000  per  second). 

Metallic  ring  is  a  term  which  is  applied  to  a  percussion  note  having 
a  metallic  quality.     It  may  be  heard: 

1.  Over  cavities  not  less  than  4  cm.  in  diameter,  with  smooth,  tense 
walls,  especially  if  superficially  located. 

2.  Over  a  tense  pneumothorax. 

3.  Occasionally  over  intense  apical  infiltration.  In  this  case,  espe- 
cially if  right-sided,  the  trachea  acts  as  the  "large  cavity  with  tense 
walls.'' 

4.  At  times  over  a  greatly  distended  stomach. 

Metallic  ring  is  best  heard  with  staccato  percussion  and  if  stetho- 
scopic  auscultation  be  simultaneously  practised. 

Metallic  ring  occurs  only  over  fairly  large  cavities  because: 

1.  Small  cavities  vibrate  too  readilv  as  a  whole,  and  because  their 
overtones  are  too  rapid — high-pitched — to  be  perceptible. 

2.  MetaHic  ring  is  often  associated  with  a  short,  high-pitched  note 
which  is  closelv  allied  to  flatness. 

Examples:  Percussion  of  a  thin  tumbler  yields  tympany.  Percus- 
sion of  a  thick  bottle  yields  metallic  ring.  The  fundamental  note  grows 
deeper  as  the  size  of  the  bottle  is  increased  and  its  opening  diminished. 
The  metallic  quality  is  especially  noted  if  the  ear  be  held  near  to  the 
open  mouth  of  the  bottle  (or  of  the  patient  in  cjise  of  a  patulous  cavity). 

Percussion  of  a  moderately  inflated  pig's  bladder,  the  cheeks,  or  the 
stomach  yields  tympany;  with  extreme  inflation  the  note  becomes 
metallic. 

Bell  Tympany. — Bell  tympany  is  a  clear,  vibrant,  metallic  sound  which 
may  be  heard  by  ausculting  over  tense  pneumothoraces  while  percussion 
is  practised  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lung,  using  silver  coins  as  plexor 
and  pleximeter.  A  clear-cut,  slightly  echoing  sound  is  thus  produced 
which  has  been  likened  to  the  sound  of  a  gold  coin  dropped  upon  a 
marble  slab,  or  the  sound  of  a  distant  trollev  hell.  Acousticallv  the 
sound  owes  its  character  to  the  fact  that  sustained  high-pitched  overtones 
vibrate  together  with  a  deep  fundamental  note,  and  fade  out  slowly. 
Coins  are  used  for  percussion  since  being  small,  hard  and  metallic  they 
tend  to  impart  unrhythmic  vibrations  to  the  tissues  beneath. 

Cracked-pot  Sound. — This  is  a  metallic  note,  followed  by  a  stenotic 
murmur,  caused  by  the  rapid  expulsion  of  air,  through  a  slit-like  opening, 
as  the  result  of  the  percussion  blow. 

**  Though  obviously  related  to  metallic  resonance,  the  nature  and 
causation  of  cracked-pot  sound  are  essentially  diff'erent.  The  expulsion 
of  air  through  a  narrow  opening  plays  a  part  in  causing  it.  Apparently 
the  edges  of  the  opening  are  set  in  vibration,  and  an  opportunity  is  thus 
given  for  the  production  of  high  overtones  by  interference"  (Sahli). 

Cracked-pot  sound  (bruit  de  pot  fel^)  then  is  heard:  (1)  when  air  is 
forced  through  a  stenotic  opening  as  in  the  case  of  a  superficial  cavity 
communicating  with  a  bronchus  (vibrations  of  the  tissues  at  the  mouth  of 
the  cavity);  (2)  over  the  chest  of  a  crying  child  (glottic  vibrations);  (3) 
occasionally  over  relaxed  and  infiltrated  lung  tissue.  It  is  most  marked 
if  the  examiner's  ear  be  close  to  the  patient's  open  mouth  and  during 
expiration.  It  is  best  heard  over  a  superficial  cavity  near  the  pulmonary 
apex,  with  tense  but  resilient  walls  and  a  stenotic  outlet.     The  sound 
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may  be  imitated  by  striking  the  loosely  clasped  hollowed  palms  of  the 
hands  together  against  the  knee,  or  by  suddenly  percussing  a  perforated 
rubber  ball.  All  metallic  sounds  are  best  elicited  if  forcible  staccato  per- 
cussion is  employed. 

Thus  we  find  that :  Rhythmic  vibrations  produre  tympanitic  sounds. 
Unrhythmic  vibrations  produce  non-tympanitic 

sounds. 
Markedly  unrhythmic  vibrations  produce  metallic 
sounds. 


SuMMAKY. — 1.  Resonance  is  a  long,  low-pitched,  non-musical  note, 
heard  on  percussing  normal  lung,  due  to  unrhythmic,  more  or  less  local- 
ized vibrations.  It  may  be  imitated  by  percussing  a  loaf  of  fresh  bread. 
It  is  associated  with  a  sense  of  resiliency. 

2.  Tjrmpany  is  a  long  musical  note  of  variable  pitch,  produced  by  per- 
cus.sing  elastic,  air-containing  viscera.  It  is  due  to  widespread  rhythmic 
vibrations  and  may  be  heard  over  the  stomach,  intestines,  over  relaxed 
lung  tissue,  and  over  many  cases  of  pulmonary  cavitation  and  pneumo- 
thorax. It  may  be  imitated  by  percussing  a  loaf  of  stale  bread  or  towel 
folded  many  times  upon  itself,  or  the  inflated  cheeks. 

3.  Duloess  is  a  short,  non-musical,  invariably  high-pitched  sound, 
heard  when  percussing  structures  containing  little  or  no  air.     It  is  due 
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Flu.  «!.— rfpcUou  IhroURh  Ihi- 
Wtwreulosia. 

The  right  upprr  labt  shows  spvei 
•WTOuodM  by  stiff  GhruUB  walls. 
SBd  nict«Ilic  ^upany:  amphorir  t 
qujr,  uid  if  the  hronchus  leading  inl 

The  (<ft  B;<pcr  lo6e  shows  diffut_ _ „__. 

■icns:  dimiaBhpd  cipaiuinD.  dulncss.  increased  voeal  freniitua  a 
vnicular  breath  SDUnds,  crepitant  aad  Frackling  r&les. 

The  poution  of  the  liver  and  spleen  in  rdation  to  the  ehtiat  wall,  lung  and  stomach  ia 
ilhistratcd. 


il  empty  ravi  ties,  one  □[  which  is  superficial,  large,  and 
Hi(!h  up  iu  the  tixlllDry  resioii  oat  should  expect  to 
reathintc;  cIciLr-cut,  metallic  r&lcB;  whiepercd  pectotilo- 
>  U)o  cavity  ia  stenotic,  cracked-pot  sound. 

■which  would  yield  the  follomng  phyaical 
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to  lack  of  vibratability  and  may  be  imitated  by  percussing  the  inner 
surface  of  the  tibia.  It  is  the  note  heard  over  consoUdated  lung  tissue. 
It  has  less  volume  (wave  amplitude)  than  resonance  and  does  not  carry 
far. 

4.  Flatness  is  absolute  dulness.  It  is  a  very  shorty  high-pitched  non- 
musical  notey  with  very  little  carrying  power  (intensity).  It  is  heard  in 
percussion  of  viscera  such  as  the  heart  and  the  liver  in  regions  not  covered 
by  lung  tissue  and  may  be  exemplified  by  percussing  the  thigh.  It  is  the 
note  of  liquids  and  is  heard  over  pleural  or  pericardial  effusions.  It  is 
invariably  associated  with  a  marked  sense  of  resistance, 

SPECIAL  PERCUSSION  SIGNS 

Wintrich's  Change  of  Note. — This  consists  of  a  change  of  pitch  during  percussion, 
which  varies  according  to  whether  the  mouth  be  opened  or  closed,  the  note  being 
higher  in  the  former,  and  lower  in  the  latter  instance.  In  a  pipe  open  at  one  end,  any 
constriction  of  the  opening  lowers  the  pitch  of  the  sound  (Bernoulli).  It  may  be 
demonstrated  by  percussing  the  trachea  with  the  mouth  open,  and  closed.  This 
phenomenon  may  occur  pathologically  if  a  pulmonary  cavity  or  a  pneumothorax 
communicates  with  an  open  bronchus.  It  occurs  rarely  in  pneumonia  and  is  to  be 
explained  by  conduction  of  the  percussion  stroke,  through  the  consolidation  to  a  large 
bronchus.  If  noted  in  recumbency  cmly,  this  may  be  due  to  temporar>'  occlusion  of 
the  bronchus  by  fluid.     This  sign  is  of  but  little  practical  value. 

Gerhardt's  Change  of  Note. — This  consists  of  a  change  of  the  percussion  sound, 
with  a  change  of  the  patient's  posture,  and  is  dependent  upon  an  alteration  in  the 
direction  of  the  long  axis  of  a  cavity,  which  contains  l)()th  air  and  fluid.  This  waa 
formerly  explained  as  resulting  from  a  change  in  the  length  of  the  air  columns.  This  : 
is  incorrect  since  the  greatest  possible  differences  in  lung  cavities  are  too  small  to 
account  for  such  changes  in  sound.  The  real  explanation  must  bo  sought  in  the  change 
in  tension  which  as  a  result  of  the  contained  fluid,  the  cavity  undergoes  (Geigel). 

Friedreich's  Change  of  Note. — This  phenomenon  consists  of  a  lowering  of  the  pitch 
of  percussion  note  over  a  cavity  during  forced  inspiration,  due  to  an  increased  volume 
of  air.     It  is,  therefore,  supposed  to  indicate  a  patulous,  flexible  cavity. 

Biermer's  Change  of  Note. — This  phenomenon  is  practically  the  same  as  Ger- 
hardt's,  except  that  the  former  described  the  metallic  resonance  sometimes  heard  over 
a  pneumothorax.  The  pitch  is  lower  on  sitting  up,  due  to  an  increased  volume  of  the 
pleural  cavity,  caused  by  a  sagging  of  the  diaphragm  owing  to  the  weight  of  the 
effusion. 

None  of  the  foregoing  changes  of  note  are  of  much  practical  importance.  They 
are  rarely  demonstrable,  and  even  when  so  arc  often  of  doubtful  significance. 

The  Lung  Reflex. — Local  irritation  of  the  skin,  by  cold,  mustard,  or  continued 
percussion,  may  temporarily  produce  a  reflex  dilatation  of  the  subjacent  lung  tissue 
— a  relative  emphysema — which  may  be  sufficient  to  obscure  slight  degrees  of  per- 
cussion dulness.  Thus  too-prolonged  percussion  of  a  pulmonary  apex  may  tem- 
porarily cause  the  disappearance  of  a  slight  impairment  of  resonance  which  was 
readily  demonstrable  at  the  beginning  of  the  examination.  It  should  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  aural  fatigue  on  the  part  of  the  examiner  may  account  for  a  similar 
result.  When  such  an  occurrence  is  suspected,  the  examiner  may  proceed  to  some 
other  step  in  the  examination  and  revert  to  the  examination  of  the  doubtful  region 
after  some  time  has  elapsed. 


CHAPTER  V 
ANATOMIC  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  right  ribs  are  longer,  the  right  lung  larger  (but  shorter),  the  right 
shoulder  often  lower  and  narrower,  the  right  breast  is  higher  and  further 
from  the  mid-sternum,  than  the  left. 

The  Lungs. — The  apices  extend  from  1  to  1^4  inches  (2.5  to  4  cm.) 
above  the  clavicles.  The  right  apex  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  left,  its 
conical  shape  is  due  to  encroachment  of  the  right  innominate  vein.  This 
vessel,  unlike  the  left,  pursues  an  almost  vertical  course,  and  with  the 
superior  vena  cava,  occupies  the  space  which  on  the  left  is  filled  by 
the  anterior,  inner  margin  of  the  pulmonary  apex.  In  addition  to  this  the 
subclavian  artery  pursues  a  course  more  anterior  and  less  mesial,  to  the 
right  apex  than  the  left.  The  left  apex  is  more  dome-like  and  slightly 
larger.  There  is  practically  no  difference  in  the  height  of  the  apices 
on  the  two  sides. 

The  percussion  note  from  the  right  tipper  apex  to  the  second  interspace 
is  slightly  higher-pitched ,  less  resonant,  and  at  times  has  a  slightly  tympanitic 
quality  because:  (1)  The  right  apex  is  smaller.  (2)  The  superior  vena  cava 
lies  in  front  of  the  inner  part  of  it.  (3)  The  right  subclavian  artery 
occupies  a  more  anterior,  the  left,  a  more  mesial  position.  These  con- 
ditions account  for  the  diminished  resonance  and  higher  pitch.  (4) 
The  right  apex  lies  in  immediate  contact  with  the  trachea  (Figs.  49, 
52,  76,  77, 97).  This  accounts  for  the  tympanitic  element  and  in  part  for 
the  elevation  of  pitch.  (5)  A  slight  influence — with  light  percussion — is 
sometimes  exercised  by  increased  thickness  of  the  right  pectoral  muscles. 


SURFACE  LANDMARKS,  ETC. 


The  Right  Lung 

Turns  out  at  the  6th  costo-sternal  articu- 
lation (sternal  line). 

Crosses  the  6th  and  7th  intercostal  space 
(mid-clavicular  line). 

Reaches  8th  rib  in  axillary  line. 
Reaches  10th  rib  in  scapular  line. 
Reaches  upper  border  of  the  10th  dorsal 
vertebra. 


The  Left  Lung 

Turns  out  at  the  4th  costo-sternal  articu- 
lation. 
Turns  out  at  the  5th  costal  space. 
Crosses  at  the  5th  costal  space. 
Turns  out  at  the  6th  costal  space, 
(^rosses  the  6th  and  7th  costal  space. 
Reaches  the  8th  in  the  axillarv  Line. 
Reaches  the  lower  border  of  10th  dorsal 
vertebra^  in  scapular  line. 


Louis'  angle^  (the  junction  of  the  manubrium  with  the  gladiolus) 
marks  the  sternal  attachment  of  the  second  rib.     It  is  opposite  to  the 

*  Louis*  an^le,  not  Ludwig's  angle.  It  was  not  described  by  Ludwig,  the  German, 
but  was  named  after  Louis,  the  great  French  clinician,  Ludwig  being  the  German  for 
Louis.  The  angle  was  originally  described  by  Louis  as  a  unilateral  prominence  of 
the  ribs  noted  in  certain  cases  of  emphysema  on  the  most  affected  side. 

(E.  H.  Goodman:  ''Historical  Note  on  the  So-called  Ludwig's  Angle  or  Angle  of 
Louis."     Medical  Record,  July  23,  1910.) 
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Tia.  62. — McdiusHnal  KurEace  of  luncs  hanli'iictl  lipforc  ri'iiinv^l.  This  photograph 
■hows  (a)  the  sroove  produced  in  the  rieht  ai>ex  liy  the  trarhea:  (b)  the  relatively  antenoT 
posilian  of  tlie  vessels  on  Ihc  rifht  side;  and  (el  the  lilnallpr  size  ot  the  riifht  apex.  AG, 
aiygos  groove.  VG.  ftroovea  for  sujieTJor  venannvn.  innuminato  vein,  and  snbctaviao  vessels; 
TO,  tracheal  groove;  OG,  9»t>rliiviuii  groove;  AAG,  aurtir  groove:  CI,  rnrdiac  impression. 


eral  view  of  Iuiies  hardenod  before  removal.      This  p liu tog rnph  shows 
nr  groove  und  the  snioller  size  of  the  rii;ht  apex  as  compared  nith  the  li 
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Fio.  64. — Anterior  view  of  lunRS  bnrdened  before  removal.  This  photoRraph  showfl 
the  mntcrioc  posilioii  of  the  groove  (or  the  subclavian  vpssela  on  Ihu  right  aide,  compored 
with  the  moro  superior  poaition  an  tba  left.     SO,  subclaviaD  groove. 


Fio,  65. — Tbe  lung!  normally  meet  snd  frequently  overlap  n  .._  ..      

previously  hardened  diMectiou  ehows:  aa  infant's  ciheat,  displaying  a,  ahnlnkeo  thymus 
gland  between  the  apices  uf  tbe  lungs.     IFellcrolf  and  Gitlinoi.) 
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ibsolute  cardiM  and 


- -  ,., , -■«  indioftte  Ihtr  position  nf  llip  pulnioniiry  inaf^ins  Ond  of 

intoiiuhiir  (lAsurp.i.  The  dolled  liiiua  raark  the  nnti'rior  and  lower  croiifines  of  the  |)lcural 
—the  spacea  into  whirh  the  Iuiik  expands  durinjE  fori'ed  inNpiration.  This  space  at 
.'  marfcin,  whirh  is  luninded  by  Ihe  diuphraRm  on  the  inside  nnd  the  thorarie  wall  on 
side.  IB  known  as  the  ramjiltmrntai  npacr  of  tierhiirdl.      It  ia  in  IhiH  space  that  limail 
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level  of  the  fifth  thoracic  vertebra,  indicates  the  level  at  which  the  trachea 
bifurcates,  and  aiit-eriorly  the  upper  point  at  which  the  lun^  meet,  to 
diverge  again  al  the  fourth  costal  cartilage.  It  marks  the  upper  boundary 
of  the  cardiac  auricles,  and  the  point  at  which  the  veins  of  the  hand  col- 
lapse while  the  arm  is  being  raised  upward  from  its  lowest  to  its  highest 
position  (Gaertner's  test  of  venous  blood  pressure).  It  forms  a  con- 
venient landmark  from  which  to  count  ribs. 


Flu,  t)9. — An  apiiruxiiuaM  knowleditt^  of  the  location  <it  Che  pulmoaary  Rsniiies  is  uaiWr 
dally  impartnot  in  tbo  tliagnoais  of  intcrlohar  prnpyema.  AtffU  Ivng.  The  GMure  between 
tht  unuer  Bud  the  lower  lobe  corroapoada  to  a  lino  drawn  from  the  fourth  dorstd  verl«bril  to 
llw  filUl  ur  sixth  <'nsto-sterQa]  articulation.  The  upper  border  of  the  ntiilille  lobe  la  mnrked 
by  ft  1ia«  drawn  from  the  middle  of  that  jiut  deacribed,  to  the  third  costo-sternol  articula- 
tun.      Uijltr  Down,  BoucJton  and  Doutn.) 

Flo.  ~a.—Lefl  tuna.  The  interlobar  fiaaure  may  be  lorated  by  drawing  a  line  from  the 
touTtfa  dumal  vertebra  to  the  aixth  roeto-stemal  Hrtirulation.  Thoae  relatione  are  not  ab- 
Kilul«ly  fixed,  bul  air  subject  to  individual  voriationa.     (After  Dnnen,  Bauchon  and  Doyen.) 


The  vertebral  spines  correspond  to  the  level  of  the  rib  below,  The 
first  rib  begins  and  is  in  direct  articulation  with,  the  seventh  cervical 
vertebra.  The  second  rib  articulates  with  the  second  and  third  verte- 
bra, the  third  rib  with  the  third  and  fourth  vertebrae,  etc.,  but  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  articulate  directly  with  their  respective  verte- 
bra. The  scapula  overlie  the  second  to  the  seventh  or  the  third  to 
the  eighth  ribs.  The  kilns  of  the  lung  lies  opposite  to  the  spines  of  the 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth,  and  the  bodies  of  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh, 
vertebrffi. 
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Fm.  71. — ^Vertical  aei'tion  of  thp  body.  Bhowinir  Ihp  shnpeof  thp  lower  lobes,  the  upper 
lobes  hnving  been  removed.  Noli'  the  higher  poailioii  of  the  riiiht  phrenic  dome,  which 
RBUMS  the  lower  border  of  pulmonary  resunanee  to  be  idigbtly  bigber  on  the  right  side.  Od 
Ibe  left  the  stomach  imjiarta  a  tyrapaailie  quiJily  to  the  lower  portion  cif  the  lung.  If 
filled  with  food  it  dimi  iiishca  pulmoaary  resonance  and  may  simulate  consolidation  or  a 
small  pleural  effusion. 


CHAPTER  VI 
METHODS  AND  RESULTS  OF  PERCUSSION 

The  Immediate  or  Direct  Method. — The  hand  or  the  finger  tips  are 
struck  directly  against  the  object  in  which  we  desire  to  set  up  vibrations. 
This  was  the  method  of  Auenbrugger,  who,  however,  covered  the  fingers 
with  a  soft  glove  to  diminish  the  finger  element  of  the  sound,  especially 
the  overtones.  The  direct  method  is  still  occasionally  employed  to 
determine  the  resonance  of  the  upper  lobes  of  the  lung  (by  using  the 
clavicle  as  the  pleximeter),  or  that  of  the  lower  lobes  as  a  whole,  by 
striking  the  patient^s  back  with  the  edge  of  the  hand. 

The  Mediate  or  Indirect  Method. — This  was  suggested  by  Piorry, 
who  interposed  a  hard  object — the  pleximeter — between  the  plexor  (the 
object  striking  the  blow)  and  the  part  to  be  percussed. 

Artificial  plexors  and  pleximeters  are  sometimes  used,  especially  for 
class  demonstration.  They  generally  consist  respectively  of  a  small 
light  rubber-tipped  hammer,  and  of  a  narrow  piece  of  bone  or  vulcanite 
of  variable  shape  (Fig.  72) .  The  fingers  arc  nearly  always  used  as  plexor 
and  pleximeter. 

The  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand  is  pressed  firmly  against  the  chest 
wall,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  ribs,  while  the  middle  finger  of  the  right 
hand  strikes  upon  it,  just  behind  the  nail,  a  short,  Hght,  quick,  vertical 
blow,  delivered  from  the  wrist  (Figs,  73  and  74). 

The  Pleximeter. — Despite  the  fact  that  a  hard  pleximeter,  a  quick 
rebound  and  a  short  time  of  impact  are  advantageous,  we  cannot  use 
an  unpadded  plexor  of  hard  material  Ix^causo  in  such  a  case  a  high-pitched 
sound  would  be  produced,  due  to  the  overtones  of  the  pleximeter  which 
would  overshadow  the  low-pitched  fundamental  note  of  the  lung.  We 
therefore  use  a  soft  plexor  or  the  finger,  just  as  we  use  felt  pads  in  a  piano 
in  order  to  let  the  basic  note  preponderate  and  to  drown  out  the  unhar- 
monious  overtones.  The  vibrating  area  equals  in  size  the  percussed  area 
plus  a  radiation  during  the  course  of  transit.  Hence  the  smaller  the 
pleximeter  and  the  more  superficial  the  tissue  percussed,  the  more  accurate 
our  topographic  results  (see  Fig.  75). 

Half  the  diameter  of  the  pleximeter  must  always  be  allowed  as  the 
unavoidable  margin  of  error  in  estimating  the  boundaries  between  an 
air-containing  and  an  airless  structure  as  the  heart  and  lung,  even  when 
the  pleximeter  is  applied  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  anticipated  bound- 
ary line.  Based  upon  these  facts  some  very  narrow,  wedge-shaped  plex- 
imeters (Ziemmsen)  have  been  devised  for  limiting  the  lung  apices,  cardiac 
boundaries,  etc.  The  results  derived  from  their  employment,  however, 
have  been  disappointing  (Fig.  72). 

The  percussion  blow  may  be  delivered  either  lightly  or  forcibly,  and 
accordingly  we  speak  of  light  or  heavy — superficial  or  deep — percuss^ion. 
The  latter  terms  are  used  because  with  heavy  percussion  a  deeper  pene- 
tration of  the  vibrations  is  ensured — the  sphere  of  the  blow  is  larger — 
greater  masses  of  tissue  are  set  in  vibration  and  a  louder  sound  is  produced. 
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Fio.  73. 

Fias.  73  AND  74.— The  melhod  of  percussion.  Tlie  pereussion  blow  ia  struek  trom  the 
wrist  only,  (he  forenrm  lii-iiig  |)rnr(ically  slalionarj'-  The  impact,  whieh  is  delivered  just 
behind  the  nail  of  the  middle  fitiger.  Hhould  Ih-  <|iiick  and  brief  in  durntion.  the  force  of  the 
blow  should  fall  as  vertically  as  poHsible.  Fig.  73  shon-s  the  lieiciniiiiKC.  Fig.  74  the  end 
of  the  percussion  stroke.  In  order  to  deliver  a  vertical  blow  with  the  terminal  photsni,  the 
□ail  of  the  second  finger,  which  ia  Kenerally  used  as  plexor,  must  bo  short. 
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The  fingers  are  preferable  to  artificial  plexors  and  pleximeters 
because  of  the  important  information  derived  from  the  sense  of  resist- 
ance. It  is  a  relatively  easy  task,  for  one  practised  in  percussion, 
to  outline  accurately  dull  areas  by  this  means  alone.  It  is  a  useful  method 
when  we  are  forced  to  make  our  examination  in  the  presence  of  extraneous 
noise. 

THE  RESULTS  OF  PERCUSSION 

As  the  result  of  a  percussion  stroke  on  the  chest  wall,  the  equilibrium 
of  the  underl\ang  tissues  is  locally  disturbed,  they  are  thrown  into  vibra- 
tion, and  a  sound  results.  This  sound  is  produced  by  vibrations  arising 
from  three  sources:  * 

1.  From  the  Plexi meter. — This  element  of  the  composite  sound  is 
high-pitched,  of  short  duration  and  dull. 

2.  From  the  Thoracic  Wall. — This  element  also  yields  a  short,  dull, 
high-pitched  (osteal)  note.  When  the  costal  cartilages  are  ossified  much 
of  the  percussion  blow  is  absorbed  by  the  arch-Iiko  structure  of  the  ribs, 
penetration  is  diminished,  and  a  more  or  loss  tympanitic  note  is  produced. 

3.  From  the  Underlying  Tissues  (Lungs,  etc.). — That  portion  of  the 
sound  which  is  contril)uto(l  by  the  vibrations  of  a  healthy  lung  under 
normal  tension  is  long,  low-pitched  and  resonant,  l)ecause  of  the  thin- 
ness and  elasticity  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  and  the  large  amount  of  air 
it  contains.     The  greater  the  depth  of  the  lung,  the  lower  the  note. 

Sound  travels  radially  from  point  struck  and  gradually  fades.  It  is 
conducted  through  tubes  (l)ronchii,  stethoscope)  to  nmch  greater 
distances  because  lateral  radiation  is  minimized. 

Sound  waves  in  traveling  through  the  body  meet  with  media  of 
varying  density  and  are  in  part  (a)  reflected;  (6)  transmitted  (by  setting 
up  vibrations  in  the  second  medium).  In  passing  through  media  of 
different  densiti4^s  much  sound  is  lost  by  rejlection. 

In  percussing  the  chest  the  overlying  tissues  in  different  symmetrical 
regions  are  much  the  same  (skin,  fat,  bono,  oto.)  and,  therefore,  com- 
parisons of  the  underlying  tissues  can  readily  be  made.  But  when  fat 
or  edema  are  excessive,  percussion  data  are  obtained  with  difficulty. 

Sound  is  conducted  i)etter  if  its  waves  impinge  vertically  upon  the 
dividing  point  of  two  media  than  if  they  reach  it  obliquely.  Hence  the 
percussion  stroke  must  fall  vertically  in  order  to  penetrate  deeply. 

Although  percussion  sets  up  vi})rations  in  the  entire  lung,  yet  it  does 
sd  ffi  the  deeper  portions  insufficiently  to  set  up  audible  sounds.  Prac- 
tically, therefore,  in  case  of  a  normally  distended  lung  with  light  or  moderate 
percussion,  the  vibrations  tend  to  remain  localized  both  as  regards  lateral 
radiation  and  vertical  penetration. 

It  has  been  shown  orthodiagraphiciilly  that  the  heart  may  be  aeeiirately  outlined 
both  by  forcible  and  by  vers'  light  percussion.  It  was  questioned  whether  tlireshold 
percussion  had  sufficient  penetration  to  traverse  the  hmg  overlying  the  heart  or 
whether  the  alterations  of  sound  were  not  simply  the  result  of  altered  pulmonary 
tension  due  to  the  nearby  solid  organ.  V  ;irs  statement  made  years  before  and 
generally  accepted  was  to  the  effect  that  percussion  vibrations  penetrated  only  5 
to  7  cm.,  thus  only  4  to  5  cm.  into  the  lung  itself.  This  belief  was  founded  on  the  fact 
that  liver  dulness  could  not  be  demonstrated  when  more  than  4  to  5  cm.  of  lung  tissue 
overlay  it.  The  following  experiments  show  that  even  light  percussion  has  a  deep 
penetration. 

I.  Moritz  and  Rihl  beat  up  into  a  spongy  froth,  a  solution  of  stiffening  gelatin  to 
which  formalin  and  carbolic  acid  had  been  added,  this  closely  resembling  lung  tissue  in 
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n  width  and  70  cm.  in  length. 
ta  placed  in  its  midai,  not  in 


r 

■  structure.    This  was  poured  into  a  glaaH  cvlinder  4  cm 

I  Before  the  i^latin  had  "set"  a  small  rubber  balloon  ^.       _    , 

H  contact  with  the  glass,  and  connected  by  meana  of  a  tube  with  a  seositive  flame. 

H  lightest  possible  percussion  produced  vibrationa  in  the  flame. 
V  II.   A  cylinder  20  by  20  cm.  gave  the  aanic  tone  whether  light  or  heavy  percussion 

H  was  uHcd,  showing  that  in  either  case  the  same  mass  of  air  vibrated. 


6'.     Tfii.t.nJ.tobA.«outthqdole<rf  Ih 

.t  P  produo«  .udible 
lUDIU>  whole. 

ibmtioni  ti.roui[ 

IriABtleaPb.^ 

*'.  L^i^^"7lF'  ci^audibli  vi 

laluiiw  only  throughou 

III.  Wintrich  showed  thai  percussion  of  the  clavicles  in  the  corpse  was  readily 
palpable  by  the  hand  held  beneath  the  diaphragm.  Here,  of  course,  bony  conduction 
also  occurred. 

IV.  If  lung  tissue  he  immersed  in  water  whose  surface  is  percussed,  the  pulmunan^ 
resonance  can  be  elicited  if  percussion  te  performed  directly  over  the  lung,  but  not  if 
the  stroke  is  delivered  beyond  its  ina^in.     But,  of  course,  percussion  vibrations  are 
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more  directly  conducted  by  water  than  by  air  or  lung  tissue,  especially  when  in  case 
of  the  latter  the  bony  thoracic  arch  is  interposed. 

V.  Moritz  and  Rihl  further  showed  by  modifications  of  the  selatin  experiment  and 
by  attention  to  physical  laws  such  as  that  regarding  the  parallelogram  of  force,  that 
the  laterally  radiating  percussion  waves  in  media  denser  than  air  lose  much  of  their 
penetration  power. 

An  ovoid  cylinder  yields  a  lower  note  when  percussed  in  the  direction  of  its  long 
axis. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  physical  character  of  lung  tissue  is  such  that  a 
vibration  of  the  entire  mass  always  occurs  even  with  the  lightest  percussion.  Never- 
theless it  reacts  to  percussion  in  such  a  manner  that  a  louder  note  is  produced  when  a 
larger  mass  of  pulmonary  tissue  is  directly  exposed  to  the  impact  than  when  only  a 
thin  layer  of  lung  tissue  underlies  the  area  of  the  percussion  blow.* 

The  following  points,  therefore,  deserve  to  be  emphasized.  Light 
percussion  is  essential  for  topographic  diagnosis;  xvith  heavy  percussion  too 
much  lateral  radiation  occurs.  Heavier  percussion  must  be  used  where 
the  superficial  tissues  are  thick,  in  order  to  set  up  audible  pulmonary  vibra- 
tians,  but  at  the  same  time  the  accurate  delimitation  becomes  more  difficult. 
Very  heavy  percussion  may  give  us  a  general  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  air- 
hearing  tissue  in  the  lung  as  a  whole.  It  is  absolutely  useless  for  the  purpose 
of  ouUining  of  organs. 

For  practical  purposes  then,  in  so  far  as  audil)le  sound  production  is 
concerned,  the  penetration  of  the  percussion  ware  is  about  6  em.  (2^^ 
inches).  Of  this,  2  to  3  cm.  is  consumed  in  penetrating  overlying  ti^sUes 
so  that  only  3  or  4  cm.  (ll^  inches)  are  left  to  enter  the  underlying  organ. 
Hence  percussion  is  practised  from  all  directions.  The  heart  could  not 
be  outlined  from  behind,  nor  deeply  placed  pulmonary  lesions  from  in 
front.  The  fact,  however,  that  consolidations  the  size  .of  a  cherry,  and 
deeper  than  2%  inches  cannot  be  located  by  hght  percussion  does  not 
prove  that  sound  waves  may  not  penetrate  deeper.  Deep  percussion 
tends  to  bring  out  note  of  lung  in  its  entirety,  and  drowns  out  slight  degrees 
of  dulness. 

For  light  percussion  the  plexi meter  must  be  lightly  but  simgly 
applied  to  the  chest  wall,  the  stroke  must  be  gentle  and  its  duration 
short,  so  as  to  include  only  a  small  sphere  of  blow  (Fig.  75).  We  should 
percuss  Ik)  as  to  evoke  practically  no  not(^  over  the  dull  areas.  Light  per- 
cussion is  more  accurate  because  with  it  there  is  less  lateral  radiation. 
For  deep  percussion  the  plexor  is  applied  more  firmly,  the  blow  is  some- 
what longer,  and  more  intense.  Too  strong  a  blow  is  transmitted  too 
far  laterally  and  renders  exact  localization  impossible.  Deep  percussion 
is  not  necessarily  loud  percussion.  Percussion  should  be  of  such  strength 
and  duration^  as  to  make  the  difference  between  resonance  and  dulness  as 
great  as  possible, 

"The  deep  dulness  of  organs  depends  only  on  the  volume  of  the  air- 
containing  parts  in  the  region  of  the  sphere  of  the  blow"  (Weil)  and  not 
as  was  formerly  taught  upon  the  dulling  influence  of  the  neighboring 
solid  organs  upon  those  filled  with  air.  Such  a  dulling  influence  does  not 
exist  (Sahli).  The  strength  of  percussion  nmst  vary  with  the  siz(»  and 
character  of  the  organs  and  neighboring  tissues:  e.g.,  in  children  (thin 
chest  walls,  superficial  organs)  light  percussion  is  necessary;  in  cori)ulent 
adults  (thick  chest  walls,  deeply  placed  organs)  heavier  percussion  is 
required. 

>  MoRiTZ  and  Rihl:  Deut.  Arch.  f.  ki  Med.,  1909. 
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As  has  been  stated,  the  percussion  note  obtained  over  the  lung  is  a 
compound  sound,  consisting  of  the  note  of  the  pleximeter,  the  chest  wall, 
and  lung.  In  heavy  percussion  it  is  the  lower,  and  in  light  percussion 
the  higher,  range  of  this  complex  to  which  our  chief  acoustic  attention  is 
directed.  Both  have  the  higher  range — the  pleximeter  note — in  com- 
mon, but  there  is  relatively  more  of  the  pleximeter  note  in  the  sound 
produced  by  light  percussion.  Lessening  of  the  amount  of  pulmonary 
air  is  manifested  by  a  lack  of  the  deeper  tones. 


I  Uif  Icfl.     In  order 

iiioviil.      Thpre  c.in  

ivilh  the  Iniohpa.  iitid  the  i 


nlnl.  u  »lightly  Ir 

how  tin-  niiii'ttl  II 

.1  tl.U  «| 


I.A..  i 


hiir^x.  lii'wvd  from  lielow.  The  lino 
liliuif  IwinK  reachi-d  on  the  riitht  Hide 
il  pli'uru.  the  pulmonary  apices  have 

n  the  heitinniiig  pontaet  of  the  right 

>n  of  the  innominate  artery,  whose  bifurca- 
Ou  the  IpCi  iiide,  the  wide  Bcparotion  of  the  pleura  from  the  trachea  by 
uf  the  lance  arteries.  eiKiphaRua.  and  areolar  tiwuc  can  readily  be  seen.  The  deep 
n  or  orit;tii  and  Ihu  nhliquely  uiilvrior  course  of  the  left  subclavian  artery  is  plainly 
T.  trnrhea;  t'.  usophiiKua;  R.A.P..  right  npieal  pleura:  LA. P.,  left  apical  pleura: 
inomiiiate  iirtery,  diviiliiiE  into  R.ti.A,.  richt  Kiihi-lavian  arterj-  and  R.C.A.,  right 
in  carotid  artcrv;  I..S.A.,  left  auliclaviiin  arterv:  I^.C.A.,  left  common  carotid  artery; 
,  right  BuMaviun  vein;  L.I.V..  left  innominate  vein. 


If  one  liinn  Iwcunies  in  tilt  rated,  its  pcrcussiun  note  lieciiHies  hiehpr  in  pitch,  not 
by  virtue  of  any  new  wmnii  element  milled,  but  on  aeeoiint  of  the  loss  of  the  deeper 
tones.  The  note  of  consolidation  is,  therefore,  to  8|K;ak  aeeuratolv,  not  actually 
higher  bill  relatively  less  low.  It  is  the  proiiiinencc  of  the  low-pitched  notes  whicn 
causeH  what  we  know  an  resiotiaiice.  The  difference  between  a  resonant  and  a  dtiU 
note  lies,  however,  not  only  in  the  rate  of  the  vibrations  (pitch)  but  also  to  some  extent 
in  their  amplitude  (intensity).     In  other  words,  the  resonant  note  is  louder  and  carries 
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further.  For  thU  reaaon  slight  degrees  of  dulnesa  can  Boinetinies  be  more  readily 
perceived  at  a  slight  distance  troni  the  patient  than  by  the  percusHor  himself.  This 
IS  due  to  the  tart  that  sound  waves  lose  iimeh  of  their  nrnplitmle  in  transit,  and  the 
difference  between  1  and  0  seems  greater  than  that  Ijptween  1  and  "2.     Ijow-pitched 


vicwetl  troni  brneath.  The  pleura  hi 
tbe  MtMrior  poailion  of  the  innomLnt 
etBTiko  Brtcr^.  and 


artery.  <h)  the  pus 
ition  of    the  rinhl  i 


■rinr  position  uf  tlio  left  suh- 

...    ...  _..    .       .  aominnte  vein.      fi.  firstrib; 

«-/,K..Tieht  innominate  vein;  E,  eaophagns:  T.  trachea;  ;..4..  iDnomiaate  arlery;  L.S.V., 
Mt  •abclavian  vein;  L.C.A.,  left  eommoii  carotid  artery:  L.S.A.,  left  suhelavian  artery. 

"      '  to  *boirR  the  thickness  of  the  doreal  mtuclM  through  which  the  iicrcuasion  vibrationa 


muat  penetrate  in  order  to  set  up  vibrations  in  the  lung. 
ol*.  PereUBUon  must,  therefore,  be  more  forcible  thi 
■action.  allhouKh  from  a  different  body,  shows  the  Ban 
vaacli  in  relaiinn  to  the  upper  lobes  as  does  Fife.  76.  I 
poailiun  of  the  vessels  in  case  of  the  right  upper  lobo  i 

is  DormBlly  less  ''       '    '  " 


the  levd  of  the  l , 

the  front  of  the  chest.  This 
disposition  of  the  large 
part  due  to  the  more  oaterior 
le  percussion  note  on  this  side 


n  carry  further.     In  listening  to  a  distant 
i.'not  the  stringed  instrunientB  or  the  fifes; 
I  the  distant  pounding  of  the  aurf,  not  the  swish  of  the  waves.' 
'  Selunq:  Deut.  Arch.  f.  kl.  Med.,  vol.  xc. 
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The  skilled  examiner  can  be  accurate  in  topographic  percussion  within 
a  range  of  from  0.5  to  1.0  cm.  Whichever  method  we  employ,  the  finger 
which  strikes  the  blow  (plexor)  must  fall  vertically,  not  obliquely,  upon 
the  tissues  to  be  percussed  for  thus  greater  penetration  is  ensured.  Fur- 
thermore, it  must  be  quickly  withdrawn,  for  thus  lateral  deviation  and 
radiation  of  vibration  is  minimized,  and  deeper  penetration  ensured. 
In  other  words,  unrhythmic  vibrations  are  produced,  in  contradistinction 
to  rhythmic  ones,  in  which  the  lung  tends  to  vibrate  as  a  whole,  and  in 
which  topographic  delimitation  is  impossible. 

• 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  PERCUSSION 

Percussion  is  practised:  (1)  to  elicit  sound;  (2)  to  determine  resistance. 

Percussion  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  when  the  equilibrium  of  an 
elastic  body  is  briefly  disturbed,  it  is  thrown  into  vibrations,  which  in 
turn  produce  sounds  which  vary  in  intensity,  quality',  duration  and  pitch, 
such  variations  depending  on  the  character  of  the  vibrating  tissue — the 
amount  of  air  and  the  degree  of  elasticity — and  on  the  nature  of  the  blow. 

The  bodily  organs  are  of  unhomogeneous  structure  and  for  the  most 
part  not  good  tone  producers,  but  sounds  can  be  produced  in  air-contain- 
ing chambers  and  in  liquid-containing  organs.  The  former  vibrate  more 
easily  and  for  a  longer  time. 

The  vibratory  capacity  of  tissues  depends  upon: 

1.  The  size  and  character  of  the  air-containing  spaces — lungs,  intestines, 
etc. 

2.  The  amount  of  elastic  tissue.  The  skin  and  the  lung  have  a  good 
deal,  the  liver  little.  In  the  lungs  it  is  under  tension,  hence  a  better 
tone  than  that  of  the  skin. 

3.  The  degree  of  tension.  The  greater  the  tension,  the  higher  the  pitch 
— tympanitic  belly.  Human  tissues — the  lung,  intestines,  etc. — vary 
greatly  in  the  degree  of  tension  they. possess.  They  may  be  so  relaxed 
as  to  yield  no  note;  or  they  may  be  so  tense  as  to  yield  metallic  sounds. 

4.  The  thickness  of  the  tissue.  The  thinner  the  tissue,  the  better  the 
vibration,  the  higher  the  note. 

Various  tissues  vibrate  differently,  and  the  same  tissues  when  altered 
by  disease  in  their  physical  consistencies  yield  an  altered  note.  Percus- 
sion teaches  us  only  physical  differences.  Before  we  can  make  a  diag- 
nosis we  nmst  add  the  data  obtained  by  inspection,  palpation,  ausculta- 
tion, etc.,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  we  possess  regarding  the  history  and 
symptoms  of  the  patient  and  the  pathology  of  the  disease. 

For  example,  a  dull  note  obtained  over  lung  tissue  teaches  us  that  the 
tissues  are  less  vibratile — contain  less  air — than  is  normally  the  case. 
The  sound  of  the  pleximeter  being  constant,  we  are  justified  in  attribut- 
ing variations  in  the  sound  to  physical  alterations  in  the  underlying 
tissues.  Such  a  dull  note  generally  indicates  consolidation,  but  even  if 
we  are  correct  in  this  assumption  we  have  no  means  of  determining  by 
percussion  with  which  of  the  diverse  types  of  pulmonary  consolidation 
we  are  dealing. 

Percussion  is  also  used  to  outline  the  boundaries  of  organs  when 
neighboring  viscera  possess  different  physical  qualities,  as  for  instance 
the  heart  and  the  lung.  The  most  brilliant  triumphs  of  topographic 
percussion  are  manifested  when  unrhythmic  vibrations  (which  remain 
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more  or  less  localized)  are  set  up,  and  when  the  tissues  directly  under- 
lyinii;  the  point  of  percussion  yield  different  vibrations  than  the  neighbor- 
inn  structures,  i.e.,  in  the  normally  distended  healthy  lung.  We  can 
accurately  outline  the  heart  or  the  liver  from  the  lung  since  they  have 
verj-  different  vibratory  qualities,  but  not  the  liver  from  the  heart,  since 
their  acoustic  properties  are  much  the  same.  Neither  can  we  be  accurate 
in  differentiating  between  the  stomach  and  the  colon,  owing  to  their 


Slisht  dutoM 


"H.— Illuatrfltii.K  the  differoiil  ppr^^s^ 
r  and  the  lateral  aspects  of   the  chonl 
(Com pure  F'ig.  US.) 

vibratorj-  similarity,  nor  can  wc  accomplish  much  in  outlining  a  tumor  of 
the  intestine  Iwcausc  rhythmic  vibrations  {tympanitic  sounds)  are  set 
up,  which  cannot  be  localized. 

The  Sense  of  Resistance.—Hard  and  soft  are  terms  which  we  apply 
to  objects  according  as  their  parts  arc  di.splaccablc  with  difficulty  or  with 
ease.  We  derive  our  judgments  from  the  pressure  sense  of  the  skin  and 
the  muscle  sense.  Thus  we  speak  of  a  board-like  resistance,  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  meet  with  in  massive  consolidations. 

The  attributes  which  give  us  the  impression  of  hardness  or  softness 
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depend  essentially,  firsts  upon  the  elasticity  of  the  percussed  object.  The 
more  elasticity,  the  greater  the  displacement  possible.  Second,  upon  the 
length  of  time  during  which  the  percussed  object  is  out  of  contact.  The 
longer  the  plexor  and  pleximeter  remain  in  contact  the  softer  the  object 
seems  and  vice  versa.  Now  we  noted  under  the  discussion  of  tympany 
that  heavy  and  prolonged  percussion  strokes  were  unfavorable  to  bringing 
out  unrhythmic  vibrations — non-tympanitic  notes.  And  we  find  that  an 
increased  tactile  impression  is  most  common  in  association  with  dulness. 
A  sense  of  increased  resistance  is  not  compatible  with  pure  tympany;  the 
note  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  such  increased  resistance  is  non-tym- 
panitic, of  slight  intensity,  of  brief  duration,  and  high  in  pitch  (flatness). 
Thus  pulmonary  consolidation  and  more  especially  liquid  exudates,  as  a 
pleural  effusion,  produce  a  marked  increase  in  resistance  which  is  readily 
felt  by  the  underlying  (pleximeter)  finger,  and  which  is  associated  with  a 
short,  high-pitched,  flat  percussion  note. 

Not  infrequently  we  are  able  to  state  positively  whether  a  given  note 
is  either  resonant  or  flat,  even  with  our  ears  closed,  simply  by  our  sense 
of  touch.      Anything  which  diminishes  elasticity  will  increase  resistance. 

THE  TECHNIC  OF  PERCUSSION 

The  'patient  may  be  sitting,  standing  or  lying,  the  preference  being  in 
the  order  named.  The  chest  must  be  exposed  or  covered  only  by  an 
examining  cape  (see  p.  21).  Muscular  relaxation  must  be  secured.  A 
revolving  low-backed  chair  or  stool  is  useful,  since  it  renders  change  of 
positron  from  front  to  back  easy  and  expeditious. 

The  examiner  proceeds  to  percuss  alternately  corresponding  areas  of 
the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  body  and  to  note  diff'erences  in  the  sound 
and  resistance  encountered.  Many  of  these  differences  are  due  to  normal 
anatomic  causes  and  these  must,  of  course,  be  borne  in  mind. 

Although  it  is  generally  the  custom  to  begin  at  the  top  and  percuss 
to  the  bottom  of  the  chest,  this  method  is,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
N.  K.  Wood,  especialh'  for  beginners,  much  more  difficult,  and  for  the 
following  reasons  more  fraught  with  the  possibility  of  error. 

It  is  nuich  easier  for  the  ear  to  single  out  a  high  note  from  among 
low  ones,  than  is  the  reverse.  In  tuberculosis  especially,  it  is  the  upper 
part  of  the  lung  which  is  first  and  most  extensively  diseased.  By  begin- 
ning at  the  base,  therefore,  we  are  more  likely  to  have  a  normal  resonance 
and  resistance  to  begin  with.  In  other  words,  it  is  better  to  progress 
from  a  normal  finding  to  pathologic  change,  than  work  from  the  abnormal 
to  the  normal.  This  apphes  to  both  the  percussion  sound  and  to  the 
sense  of  resistance. 

Percussion  and  auscultation  of  the  apex  of  the  axilla  will  often  reveal 
physical  signs  which  may  be  sought  in  vain  elsewhere.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  early  stages  of  pneumonia,  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and 
in  interlobar  empyema.  The  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  79) 
depicts  the  position  in  which  the  patient's  arm  should  be  held  for  such 
an  examination.     The  muscles  being  retracted  examination  is  facilitated. 

SPECIAL  VARIETIES  OF  PERCUSSION 

Spinal  Percussion. — Percussion  of  the  spine  while  not  generally  practise<i,  is  be- 
lieved by  some  physicians  to  have  a  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  deep-seated  aneurisms 
and  tumors,  mediastinal  lymphadenitis,  etc.     There  is  normally  dulness  from  the  first 
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to  the  fourth  doisal  vertebra;;  and  "oBteal"  n«te  extends  thence  to  the  last  dorsal  spine; 
tbe  lumbar  region  yields  an  impaired  note,  and  the  aacrnl  vertebrte,  tympany.  We 
have  never  been  able  to  convince  ouraelvcs  of  the  value  of  this  method  of  examination 
(see  Fig.  91). 

Threshold  Percussion. — This  is  simply  the  lightest  of  light  percus- 
sion. It  must  be  done  in  an  absolutely  silent  room.  The  pleximeter  is 
laid  lightly  against  the  chest  wall,  only  in  the  interspaces,  the  blow  is 
delivered  upon  the  proximal  end  of  the  second  or  of  the  distal  phalanx 
which  is  bent  at  right  angles  to  its  fellow,  and  in  a  vertical  direction  upon 
the  chest  (orthopercussion).  If  this  is  impoa.sible,  a  stump  of  lead  pencil 
may  be  substituted.  In  other  words,  the  pleximeter  is  not  only  small  but 
vertically  placed.     The  blow  struck  by  the  plexor  is  so  light  that  only 


Fio.  79.— Posil 


uf  the  patient  while  the  uxiilnry  ri 


iDCd. 


resonant    tissues    produce    any  audible  sound;   when  dull   tissues  are 
struck  their  note  is  below  our  auditory  threshold  (Fig.  80). 

The  Coin  Test. — In  perfonuing  this  test  silver  coins  are  used,  as  the 
plexor  and  pleximeter  respectively.  Perrus.iion  is  practised  over  one 
side  of  the  chest,  auscultation  over  the  opposite  side.  The  object  of 
using  coin  is  to  favor  the  genesis  of  very  unrhythmic  vibrations  (metallic 
sounds).  If  a  pneumothorax  is  present,  the  sounds  heard  through  the 
stethoscope  will  have  a  clear,  vibrant,  hell-like  quality,  owing  to  the 
resonating  quality  of  a  large  cavity.     In  such  a  case,  the  coin  teat  is  said 
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to  be  present  and  the  presence  of  pneumothorax  ia  practically  established. 
Normal  lun^,  solidified  lung  and  simple  effusions  yield  only  a  dull,  short 
metallic  note  closely  similar  to  that  heard  over  the  healthy  lung  (see 
Fig.  60). 

Auscultatory  Percussion. — This  is  occasionally  of  use  in  outlining 
organs.  The  bell  of  the  stethoscope  is  placed  over,  let  us  say,  the  heart. 
It  ia  held  in  position  by  the  patient  or  an  assistant  while  the  examiner 
percusses  lightly  the  surrounding  regions  in  a  circular  direction. 


cmpluyed  in  conjutiction  with  a  very  light  per- 

inK  small  aod  the  blow  vertical,  great  accuracy 

'nded  for  outlining  the  left  border  of 


We  begin  at  a  distance  from  the  heart  and  percuss  toward  it  in  a 
.series  of  circles.  The  tissues,  the  sound  of  which  is  to  l>e  compared,  must 
be  equally  distant  from  the  stethoscope,  as  under  normal  conditions 
the  sound  will  increase  in  intensity  in  approaching  the  point  ausculted. 
As  soon  as  the  organ  is  reached  by  the  percussion  blow  the  sound  will 
greatly  increase  in  intensity  and  we  know  that  its  outer  boundary  has 
been  reached.  Instead  of  percussing  some  examiners  use  a  vibrating 
tuning  fork,  placing  the  butt  of  the  samp  against  the  chest  wall  in  order 
to  set  up  intrathoracic  vibrations. 

CONDITIONS  MODIFYING  PERCUSSION  50UHDS 

1.  Any  thickening  of  the  superficial  tissues  tends  to  diminish  pene- 
tration of  the  percussion  blow  and  to  deaden  sound.  The  commonest 
causes  are:  adiposity,  large  muscles,  or  mammary  glands  and  edema. 

2.  When  the  bony  thorax  is  large  and  deep,  we  have  a  more  powerful 
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Fio.  SI.— Ausculti 
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resonator.  This  tends  to  cause  a, note  of  lower  pitch.  When  the  costal 
cartilages  are  ossified,  the  thorax  becomes  more  rigid,  and  less  penetra- 
tion of  the  percussion  blow  occurs  because  a  Rreater  portion  of  the  impact 
is  transferred  laterally  by  the  arch-like  structure  of  the  ribs,  accurate 
topographic  percussion  is,  therefore,  more  difficult. 

3.  ThickeninR  of  the  pleura,  or  exudation  or  effusion  into  the  pleural 
cavity  cause  both  a  diminished  penetration  of  the  percussion  blow  and  a 
lessened  resonance  of  sound,  because  the  vibrations  lose  much  of  their 
amplitude  in  parsing  through  media  of  different  density. 

4.  Change.sin  the  pulmonary  tissue — the  degree  of  tension,  the  amount 
of  air,  elasticity  and  density — produce  marked  and  important  alterations 
of  sound. 


Ji:;.  LI\,  Tii'j.)    18™  tiB 


Fig.  84. 
r  B-hii'li  the  percussion  note  is  shorter,  higher 
riv<-niivox  sroliosis.      These  channes  arc  most 
r  the  nren  IV.     (.After  E.  A.  Gray.  Jour.  Am. 


I.  Changes  in  pulmonary  tension  may  be  uni-  or  bilateral. 

(a)  /?id-eosei'//cns(on  occurs  during  forced  inspiration  and  in  emphy- 
sema.    This  causes  more  rapid  vibrations  and  a  higher-pitched  note. 

(b)  Decreased  tension. 

(1)  General,  may  arise  from  pleural  effusions,  increased  intra-ab- 
dominal pressure  (ascites,  tumors);  it  also  occurs  in  senility  (less  elastic 
and  more  rigid  thorax).  Decreased  tension  allows  the  lung  to  vibrate 
as  a  whole.  This  adds  a  tympanitic  quality  to  the  percussion  note. 
The  high-pitched  tympany  which  occurs  above  pleural  effusions  and 
around  consolidations  is  known  as  Skoilaic  tympany. 

(2)  Local  decrease  of  tension  occurs  around  consolidated  areas 
(pneumonia,  tulwrculosis,  etc.). 

II.  Changes  in  the  Amount  of  Air  in  Lung  Tissue. — (a)  An  increase 
occurs  in  emphysema,  asthma  and  during  compensatory  (forced)  breath- 
ing, also  in  cases  of  cavitation.    In  the  first  case  the  percussion  note 
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is  hyperresonant,  in  the  last,  tympanitic,  provided  that  the  cavity  is 
sufficiently  large,  not  too  deeply  placed,  and  that  it  is  filled  with  air. 
In  the  first  instance  the  vibrating  tissues  are  thinner  under  greater  ten- 
sion and  contain  more  air.  In  the  latter  the  walls  of  the  cavity  vibrate 
in  unison  with  the  air  columns  it  contains.  During  forced  inspiration 
deep  percussion  jdelds  a  lower;  light  percussion,  a  higher  note,  than 
during  forced  expiration. 

(6)  Decreased  air  bearing  lung  tissue  occurs  in  consolidation  (pneu- 
monia, tuberculosis,  fibrosis,  atelectasis  with  compression,  cavities 
filled  with  exudate,  etc.).  The  percussion  note  becomes  less  resonant 
in  proportion  to  the  consolidation,  because  the  vibrating  tissues  are 
thicker,  less  elastic  and  contain  less  air.  The  sound,  therefore,  becomes 
short,  high-pitched  and  dull,  and  resistance  is  increased. 

Even  minor  degrees  of  spinal  curvature  may  produce  lack  of  resonance 
over  certain  areas  of  the  chest.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  abnormal 
c(mvexities  of  the  thorax  produce  an  increased  rigidity  of  the  more  con- 
vex rib  which  tends  to  prevent  penetration  of  the  percussion  blow,  whereas 
a  flattened  rib  has  the  opposite  effect  (Salili)  (Figs.  17,  26,  36,  83,  84). 

In  order  to  detect  spinal  deformities  the  patient  should  be  sitting, 
muscularly  relaxed,  and  the  examiner  should  note  especially:  the  relative 
height  of  the  shoulders  and  of  the  scapuhe,  the  depth  of  the  supra- 
clavicular fossa>,  and  in  women  the  height  of  tlie  breasts.  The  spine 
itself  is,  of  course,  also  inspected  both  from  a  lateral  and  from  an  antero- 
post-erior  aspect.  Small  degrees  of  scoliosis  may  he  emphasized  by  mark- 
ing the  skin  over  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebra?  with  a  pencil. 


CHAPTER  VII 

NORMAL  VARIATIONS  OF  THE  PXJLMONARY  PERCUSSION 
SOUNDS 

INDIVIDUAL  VARIATIONS 

There  is  no  invariable  Qormal  standard.  Actual  values  roust  be 
determined  largely  by  the  variation  of  the  two  sides  of  the  chest,  but 
the  normal  range  must  be  learned  by  experience.  Percussion  sounds 
will  vary  with:  (a)  the  soft  parts  overlying  the  lun^s;  (b)  the  flexibility 
of  the  thorax;  (c)  the  size  and  shape  of  the  Iuors,  and  their  state  of 
tension;  (rf)  the  rcftion  pcrcuHsed. 


FiQ.  85. — Showinic  nurniiil  areiu  nl  dulncss  aiid  flatnpsH  raUMd  by,  and  outlimns  tha 
anatoDiir  position  oS,  iht  hciirt  and  the  liver.  The  lower  Ixitder  o(  the  heart  eanoot  be  out- 
lined sinee  it  overlien  the  liver  and  theie  orguns  have  acouHtically,  in  ao  far  a»  percussion  ia 
cotiecrnGd.  idcntieal  qualities.  The  heavy  shadiiif!  indieales  the  part  of  thew  organs  which 
are  uncovered  by  Iiiiik  tissue  and  therefore  yield  a  flat  note.  The  arrowa  indicate  the  di- 
roetion  in  which  percussion  should  proceed.  The  lisht  shadine  shows  the  areas  Over  which 
clear  pulmonary  resonance  ia  replaced  by  slight  duliicss  owing  to  the  proiimity  ot  the  under- 
lying liver  and  heart,      (See  Figs.  Mfi,  107.) 

REGIONAL  VARIATIONS 

Anteriorly. — The  clearest  pulmonary  resonance  is  encountered  below 
the  clavicles  and  at  the  angles  of  the  scapula.  In  women  a  diminution 
of  resonance  and  an  elevation  of  pitch — owing  to  the  mammee. — begins 
below  the  second  interspace.  On  the  left  side  cardiac  dulness  begins  at 
the  upper  border  of  the  third  rib,  and  on  the  right,  the  hepatic  dulnesa, 
below  the  fourth  interspace.  The  note  on  approaching  these  organs 
becomes  progressively  less  resonant  until  absolute  flatness  is  encountered 
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—no  lunft  tissue  intervening  between  the  organ  and  the  chest  wall. 
Diminished  resonance  is  also  encountered  in  the  splenic  region,  but  the 
spleen  cannot  be  accurately  outlined  by  percussion  (Fig.  87).  There  is 
less  resonance  at  the  atemo-clavicular,  than  at  the  stern o-acromial  angle, 
and  less  resonance  over  the  second  rib  than  over  the  second  interspace, 
Ox'er  the  upper  sternum  the  osteal  quality  predominates,  below  the  second 
rib  more  pulmonary  resonance  may  he  elicited,  especially  on  light 
percussion. 

Shortly  before  the  lower  costal  margin  is  reached  the  note  becomes 
slightly    tympanitic    owing   to  the   underl^-ing   air-con tiiinirm    viscera — 


1 


( 


FiO.  8n.— Window  dissoction  of  the  chest  from  in  front,  showing  Ihp  p'.«ilirjn  of  the  heart 
•oil  liver  which  fuubcs  the  dull  areas  charted  in  Kig-  8->.  The  pcHciLrdium  has  becD  re- 
moved. The  area  o(  absniule  (superficial)  eardi&c  dulncBS  i»  Ureter  than  DOrmal,  becatue 
Ih*  lunc*  were  froien  in  the  poaition  nf  expiration-  The  amount  of  heart  exiwsed  is  there- 
fore UDunially  large.  Not  itifrefiuently  the  aoten'or  pulmoiiary  margins  overlap  in  trout, 
IcariiK  veiy  little  of  (be  heart  exposed.     (See  Fig.  86.) 

Stomach  and  intestines  fFig.  78),  On  this  account  liver  dulness,  espe- 
cially to  the  right  of  the  right  para-sternal  line,  often  does  not  extend 
to  quite  the  lower  margin  of  the  ribs  unless  the  organ  is  enlarged. 

On  the  left  side  near  the  lower  castal  margin  a  tympanitic  area— 
Tmube's  semilunar  space — ^Js  encnunterpd.  The  tympany  is  caused  by 
that  area  of  the  stomach  which  lies  iM-twccn  the  left  lower  margin  of  the 
lung,  the  right  border  of  the  spleen  and  the  right  border  of  the  liver. 
It  disappears  when  the  stomach  is  filled  with  food  and  in  cases  of  peri- 
cardial effusion.     It  is  diagnosticatly  of  little  importance  (Fig.  89). 

Dulness  over  the  left  lateral  pulmonary  margin  may  be  caused  by  a 
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full  stomach,  and  tympany  in  this  rej^ion  is  often  due  to  gaaeous  disten- 
tion. These  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind  or  diagnostic  errors  will  be 
made  (Fig.  90). 

Posteriorly. — The  supraspinous  fossae  despite  the  thickness  of  the 
overlying  muscles,  gives  a  certain  amount  of  pulmonary  resonance, 
especially  in  women  and  in  emaciated  individuals  (Figs.  76,  77,  91). 
The  upper  scapular  region  is  less  resonant  than  the  lower,  especially 


over  the  spine.  The  interscapular  region  lies  between  the  range  of  these 
two.  The  infrascapular  region  gives  a  clear  resonance  on  light  percus- 
sion as  far  <lownwttrd  as  the  eleventh  interspace,  but  forcible  percussion 
brings  out  the  dulling  due  to  the  liver,  as  high  as  the  ninth  or  even  the 
eighth  rib  on  the  right  side.  On  the  left  side  the  note  is  variably  modified 
by  the  neighboring  influence  of  the  .stomach  and  spleen  (Fig,  61),  In  the 
axillary  region  hyper  resonance  is  often  encountered;  in  the  lower  por- 
tions, the  stomach  imparts  a  tympanitic,  and  the  liver  a  dull  quality  as  we 
approach  the  level  of  the  diaphragm. 
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The  percussion  outlines  of  the  lung  vary  with  the  phase  of  respiration. 
One  ran  map  out  the  superior,  inferior,  and  precordial  margins.  Respira- 
tion changes  the  percussion  note,  hy  altering  the  volume,  tension  and 
density  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  and  by  displacing  organs. 

The  superior  mai^in  of  the  luag  extends  2  to  3  cm.  (l^i  inches) 
alwve  the  clavicles  at  the  end  of  a  quiet  respiration. 

Then-  has  been  miirh  tlisciuisiiin  ns  tii  wliclhcr,  nn<l  Id  wliiit  extent  the  upicpH  move 
ilurinK  rrfpinUbn.  It  Hccms  dcliiiitcly  csinblislinl  ihiit  unly  the  aiitcriur  nnil  lateral 
3»poi'ts  ran  iiitive  mill  that  there  ia  a  shEht  upward  itiovemeni  iluring  inMpirntion. 
Uvvr  the  anterior  shipe  of  the  a|>ex  Mcii  n  lid  consistini;  of  fil>rous  fa^ii-ia,  the  first  rit), 


form   n    ilage   u   I 


""■rSiViS 

pkrum  tepanli 
fi[(h  inlen-pvi> 

'd^llly^ 

'Hi 

lB™d,"'il'-.mT|'.i] 
.v<-n  furihrr  i.. 

thi'  left  llian  iliirw  thi'  hi-ar(  wl 

ilull  mite  iin  jMTTuwwiti  in  eiii. 
nry  e»i.K»ti'.n  ..r  ]».Ir..ih.ir« 

WillV 
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the  HiilM-lavia 

nar.er> 

■  an<l  vein. 
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is  hinfct'd  from  h< 

lehiiul.     When  it.-i . 
part  U  lifled  up  during  inspiraliim.  il  lit  the  anterior  piirt  iif  the  ape.x  whieli  feels  the 
movement;  the  posterior  portion  lyinKin  front  of  the  nerk  of  the  first  rib,  bein|;n< 


PercuKsion  of  the  Supraclavicular  Fossa. — The  idea  that  a  failure  of  the 
percussion  resonance  to  move  upward  during  forced  inspiration  indicates 
apical  adhesion.-)  or  infiltration  is  erroneous.  Such  an  increase  in  reson- 
ance is  not  alway.s  present  under  nomial  comlitions.  and  when  so,  is 
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Fio.  90.— Dulocsa  due  to  a  full  stomach. 
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mainly  an  indication  that  the  apex  of  the  lunj;  has  become  broader, 
deeper.  As  has  been  stated  above,  there  is  practically  no  upward  move- 
ment. Since  the  clavicles  move  with  nwpiiation.  they  cannot  be  taken 
as  accurate  fixed  points,  from  which  to  judge  of  apical  expansion. 

:  foreeil.  hell!  inspirnl.ion.  the  percussion 


Fig.  Ml .— Windn  wdiascctiOD  of  lUc  hiu-k.  shuwi  ug:  I ,  Thii'kneSB  of  dorsal  mu'X'loK  thmuEh 
which  the  [iCTCuraioii  vibratioiis  miiHt  ppiietrate  belore  reachioii  the  pulmooary  tissue.  2. 
Tlwhrt)DeSi»i  bifurcation  over  which  area  the  brpB,th  sounds  am  normally  broncho-veainular. 
Uw  (remitUB  and  vocal  refonannc  intense,  A.  aorta:  B,  bronchialbilurcation;  L.A.,  left 
auridF;  T.A.,  thoracic  aorta;  E,  esopbagua.  Forcible,  tim-fiiwer  percuaeion  is  sometiu 
n  elicit  pulmonary  rmonanro  at  the  level  ut  the  ghooldur  girdles.    3.  This  diss 


quiet  breathing  and  its  distance  from  the  level  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  noted. 
The  patient  is  then  asked  to  take  as  deep  an  inspimtion  as  possible  and  hold  it.  The 
linr  of  pulmonary  resonance  will  move  downward  several  centimeters  during  this 
pn>c«dure.  The  absence  of  this  phenonienoo  may  be  due  lo  pleural  adhesions  or 
effusion^  pulmonary  fibrosis  or  inmlrntion  (see  Pig,  50). 

Dtinnft  quiet  respimtion  the  margins  of  the  lungs  move  but  little.  In  the  donal 
patition.  the  anterior  margin  moves  downward  about  2  cm.  (?4  inch)  low<!r  than  in 
the  erect  posture.     In  lateral  decubitut  the  edge  of  the  lung  on  the  upper  aide  movM 
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Fu».  112. — (Hdique  view  ot  (he  mediasliiial  visrom  fnim  the  ri|[bt  poBteriorly,  ahoning 
A.  uiirtiR  arch;  A',  thoroeiK  tmrta  ( Teller loil> :  R.  reourrent  laryntCPut  nerve;  L.A,.  left 
auricle;  i.r.,  left  vcutriHr;  L.F.A,,  left  pulniutiarj'  nrtery;  L.S.V.F..  Ml  xiperiur  pul- 
miinary  vein;  i./J'.r..  left  inferior  pulmonary  vein;  B.  ewnihagiw  (reflecied).  The  left 
laryngeal  uerve  U  not  infre<iucntly  eoniprcsned  in  aneurisms  of  the  nrch  of  the 


miirto.  Tblij  results  in  a  lcii-:iliied  ncuntiH  whieh  le  eli 
"liraKriy"  ruiigh  and  ttometimcH  "rattling  in  the  thro: 
Indireetly  in  some  eosea  iiF  uiitrul  »tcni>itLi.*  The  righ 
the  left  pulnuinary  artery  upnnrd,  a<iueeiing  the  iieri 


rally  n>< 
t."      Til 


nifeslcU  by  a  husky  i 
nerve  may  be  conipr 
einn  Kreutly  dilated  pi 
1  thin  VDNsel  and  the  i 


he  Anutoiiiiv  l':ir>lunuli<>ii  uf  the  I'sralysls  of  thr  Left 
Hce  uf  Milrul  I^K'nuai.."    .4  m.  J<iur.  \trd.  tic..  .May,  1! 
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m.  (3M 


down  3  to  4  cm.     During  forced  breathing  the  excursion  may  amount  ti 

Rt-spiratory  displneenicnt  of  the  iung — which  occurs  through  a  tilling  of  the  com- 
pleinental  space — is  most  marked  in  the  axillary  linp.  The  lower  pulmonary  border 
never  descends  nearer  to  the  lower  costal  margin  than  7  cm.  (2?^  inches)  on  the  right , 
and  5  cm.  (1.96  inches)  on  the  left  side  (sep  Figs.  9,  10.  II). 

F^tholocic  Displacemeiit. — Downtrard  displacement  of  the  lower  lung  border  may 
be  permanent  (emphvsema)  or  temporary  lasthma).  Cpirard  displacement  of  the 
li)«'er  pulmonari'  border  occurs  in  cases  ot  pleural  or  pulinoiiarj-  contraction  .fibrosis), 
and  in  intraperitoneal  enlargenirnt. 


(■  Dssificd,  resulting  some- 
In  oilier  cases  a  more 
in  part  due  to  tho- 
liuiKS.  depending  upon 
na  has  occurred.  The 
of  the  percussion  t:low. 


OTHER  VARIATIONS 

Sex. — In  women  the  upper  chest  is  more  resonant  as  compared  to 
the  lower,  than  in  men,  due  to  the  hai)it  of  upper  thoracic  breathing. 
The  mammary  region  is  often  <iifficult  (o  percuss  (in  account  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  ti-iisucs. 

Age. — In  old  age  tlie  costal  carlilagcs 
times  in  a  higher-pitched,  less  rcs(ui:uit 
tympanitic  quality  is  heard.     These  alterations  ;: 
racic  rigidity,  anil  In  part  to  the  nuidilion  of  t 
whether  senile  pulmonary  atrophy,  or  emphy: 
rigid  thorax  temis  to  prevent  deep  penetratio 

THE  DIAPHRAGM 

The  po.«ition  of  the  diaphragm  may  he  determinefl  by:  (a)  percussing 
the  lower  border  of  the  lungs:  lb}  peri'ussing  the  upper  border  of  the  liver 
and  .'spleen;  (c)  observing  I.ittens  phenomenon;  (<l)  Harrison's  groove 
if  present;  and  (e)  by  meatis  of  the  X-ray. 

The  lungs  do  not  fill  the  pleural  sac  during  quiet  respiration,  Init  leave  a  semi- 
circular space— the  toniplimental  sp.iee  of  (Jcrhanll,  bctxvcen  the  chest  wall  and  the 
shelving  diaphragm.  The  right  phrenic  il<ime  is.  as  a  nilc,  1  inch  higher  than  the  left, 
but  liuth  may  be  ei|ual  or  the  normal  (liffenmce  even  ri'versed  Isce  Fig,  3'J).  During 
inspiration  a  recession  downward  is  noted,  IhiI  hanlly  any  apprecial)le  Haltening, 
except  with  forced  inspiration.  The  extent  of  the  exrurfiioii  m  (jtiiet  breathing  is 
?4  inch;  in  forced  respiration  2^2  to  5  inches.  The  diaphragm  is  normally  lowest 
while  sitting,  interme<Uate  in  standing  (active  abdiiminul  nmsdcs)  and  highest  in 
recunibeney.  In  the  right  lateral  decubitus,  the  right  <loine  is  higher  (greater  weight 
uf  the  abtlominal  contents),  and  eice  rrrsa,  notwithstanding  this  fac'  '' 
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greater  on  the  dependent  side  (muscles  act  more  forcibly  against  resistance),  the  upper 
side  remains  relatively  motionless  (decreased  excursion  because  of  approximation 
of  the  diaphragmatic  origin  and  insertion). 

AUercUions  in  arching  and  mobility  are  almost  a  constant  factor  in  pulmonarj'  tuber- 
culosis, especially  if  there  is  fibrosis  or  basal  pleural  adhesions.  In  unilateral  cases, 
the  fluoroscope,  generally  show  a  high,  well-arched  dome  on  the  affected  side  which 
moves  only  slightly,  and  a  low  flattened  dome  on  the  sound  side  (compensatory 
emphysema). 

SOME  PHYSIOLOGIC  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  diaphragm  is  the  chief  means  of  inspiration.  In  quiet  breathing 
the  main  function  of  the  intercostals  is  to  fix  the  ribs,  and  maintain  expan- 
sion during  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm.  When  the  latter  is  hindered 
or  inspiration  becomes  labored  the  intercostals  act  more  strongly,  so  as 
to  raise  the  ribs  and  dilate  the  thorax.  In  very  forcible  inspiration  other 
muscles  act  also:  sternomastoid,  scaleni,  omohyoids,  upper  part  of  the 
trapezii.     These  muscles  hypertrophy  from  overuse — emphysema. 

Elevation  of  the  ribs  is  also  in  part  produced  by  the  diaphragm 
(normal  position  is  one  of  arched  tension)  which  acts  by  contracting 
over  the  liver  and  the  abdominal  viscera  as  a  fulcrum.  The  latter  are 
pressed  upward  b}-  the  abdominal  muscles.  If  "the  ribs  remain  fixed 
the  diaphragm  cannot  be  pushed  upward,  but  if  the  abdominal  muscles 
pull  the  ribs  inward,  then  the  tension  of  the  diaphragm  is  relaxed  and 
the  abdominal  viscera  under  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
can  drive  it  upward  and  expel  the  supplemented  air*'  (Hutchison). 
The  diaphragm  and  intercostals  are  antagonists  although  they  concur 
to  produce  the  same  result.  The  liver  and  the  intercostal  muscles  pre- 
vent the  diaphragm  from  drawing  the  chest  in. 

Forced  inspiration  exerts  its  effects  mainly  upon  the  upper  chest  and 
the  true  ribs. 

Quiet  expiration  is  due  not  merely  to  cessation  of  muscular  contrac- 
tion— a  passive  act,  the  result  of  elastic  recoil — l)ut  also  to  active  relaxa- 
tion (of  the  inspirator}'  muscles).  The  muscular  effort  required  by  an 
inspiration  is  equivalent  to  raising  100  pounds;  a  forced  inspiration  to 
raising  300  pounds   (Hutchison). 

Forced  expiration  is  due  to  the  activity  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
the  latissimi  dorsi,  and  lower  part  of  the  trapezii.  It  exerts  its  effect 
mainly  upon  the  lower  chest  and  false  ribs. 

Paralysis  of  the  diaphragm  causes  bilateral  enlargement  of  the  chest. 
Paralysis  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  bilateral  diminution  in  size. 

Respiratory  pressure  changes  are  most  marked  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  pleural  sac,  and  least  marked  between  the  tracheal  bifurcation  and 
the  heart  (Meltzer  and  Auer). 

During  inspiration  the  interspaces  are  pushed  inward  by  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure.     This  is  most  evident  in  the  lower  interspaces. 

The  visceral  pleura  is  retained  in  contact  with  the  parietal  pleura  by 
an  "atmospheric  ligament"  (Keith)  due  to  the  atmospheric  pressure 
(15  pounds  to  the  square  inch),  by  way  of  the  bronchii  exerting  its  force 
against  the  negative  intrathoracic  pressure.  ''The  weight  required  to 
separate  the  visceral  from  the  parietal  pleura  over  both  lungs  amounts 
to  about  a  ton"  (Hutchison),  a  far  greater  force  than  can  be  brought 
to  bear  by  the  respiratory  nmscles,  hence  the  two  pleural  membranes 
remain  in  contact.     But  if  one  lung  collapses  from  a  pneumothorax  or 
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pleural  effusion,  it  is  dragged  toward  the  opposite  side  by  its  fellow 
even  before  the  presence  of  an  exudate  causes  displacement  by  means 
of  actual  pressure.  The  negative  pressure  exerted  by  the  lungs  upon  the 
pleura  favors  exudation  (hydrothorax)  when  the  vascular  engorgement 
of  the  pleura  exists.  Very  considerable  exudation  must  occur  before 
the  pressure  becomes  positive.  This  fact  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor 
of  the  early  aspiration  of  pleural  effusions.     The  greater  the  elasticity 


or  tonus  of  the  lung,  the  greater  will  be  its  traction  when  the  opposing 
lung  is  collapsed.  Hence  pneumothorax  occurring  with  relatively  healthy 
lungs,  free  from  pleural  adhesions,  will  cause  greatt-r  mediastinal  displace- 
ment and  shock,  than  if  the  lungs  have  partially  lost  their  elasticity  or 
are  bound  fast  by  adhesions  (Hutchison)  (see  p.  575). 
The  negative  intrathoracic  pressure  is  about  as  follows; 

Normal  inspiration —   10 

Normal  expiration —     7 

Deep  inspiration —   40 

Deep  expiration —     0 

Deep  inspiration  with  air  pa.s.iaKeM  closed, —100 

Deep  expiration  with  air  passages  closed +100 


CHAPTER  VIII 
AUSCULTATION 

Auscultation,  the  discoven'  of  which  we  owe  to  Laennee,  is  the  act 
of  listening  for  sounds  produced  within  the  body,  chiefly  those  of  the 
heart  and  the  lung. 

I.  Immediate  or  direct  auscultation  is  performed  by  placing  the  ear 
against  the  chest  wall.  This  method  is  still  nmch  used  for  h'stening  to 
the  sounds  produced  in  the  lung.  By  its  employment  we  get  more  bone, 
than  air  conduction.  The  sounds  heard  are  generally  less  loud  and  clear 
than  those  heard  through  the  stethoscope,  and  accurate  localization  is 
not  as  readily  possible.  If,  and  this  should  but  rarely  happen,  the  ex- 
amination must  be  made  through  garments,  the  unaided  ear  is  preferable 
to  the  stethoscope.  Vocal  resonance  may  sometimes  be  better  appreciated 
by  the  imnjediate  method. 

II.  Mediate  or  indirect  auscultation  is  practised  by  interposing  some 
sound  conducting  material — a  stethoscope — l)etween  the  ear  and  the 
body.  This  method  is  now  generally  employed,  especially  in  ausculting 
the  heart.  It  has  the  following  advantnaes.  The  examiner  can  localize 
sound  more  sharply,  he  can  assume  a  more  comfortable  position,  he  comes 
into  less  intimate  contact  with  the  patient,  he  can  auscult  certain  regions 
such  as  the  supraclavicular  fossie,  and  the  axillary  apices  which  would 
otherwise  remain  inaccessible. 

THE  METHOD 

It  is  essential  that  both  patient  and  examiner  be  in  as  comfortable 
a  position  as  possible.  The  former  will  then  relax  his  muscles  and  breathe 
more  regularly,  the  latter  will  be  better  able  to  concentrate  his  entire 
attention  upon  what  he  hears.  The  sitting  posture  should  be  chosen  when 
possible. 

For  a  satisfactory  examination  it  is  essential  that  the  part  to  be 
ausculted  be  bared  to  the  skin.  After  having  been  put  both  mentally 
and  physically  at  ease,  the  patient  should  be  told  to  breathe  a  trifle  more 
deeply  than  is  normally  the  case,  with  the  mouth  open.  All  raucous, 
throaty  sounds  or  voluntary  expiration  must  be  avoided  since  they 
vitiate  the  results  of  the  examination.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt 
auscultation  of  the  lungs  until  the  patient  breathes  properl}'.  A  begin- 
ning may  be  made  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  chest  and  the  stethoscope 
gradually  moved  from  one  interspace  to  another  until  the  entire  chest 
has  been  ausculted;  at  each  step  comparing  the  sounds  of  a  similar  area 
on  the  oppovsite  side  of  the  chest,  in  the  anterior,  lateral  and  posterior 
regions.     The  supraclavicular  fossae  must  not  be  overlooked. 

The  bell  of  the  stethoscope  is  placed  firmly  against  the  skin  so  as  to 
exclude  external  sounds,  but  too  great  pressure  is  to  be  avoided,  since 
it  increases  skin  tension,  diminishes  elasticity  and  deadens  sound.     Con- 
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siderablo  pressure  may  occasionally  be  necessary  in  order  to  bring  the 
bell  nearer  to  the  source  of  the  sound,  as  in  the  case  of  ausculting  the 
fetal  heart  sountk,  also  at  times  to  elicit  pleural  or  pericardial  friction 
sounds  by  bringing  the  inflamed  serous  surfaces  into  more  intimate 
contact. 

Auscultation  is  sometimes  rendered  difficult  by  the  presence  of 
cutaneous  hair,  edema  or  emphysema.  In  the  first  instance  the  crackling 
of  the  hair  may  be  obviated  by  shaving  or  by  simply  wetting  the  hair. 


I 


I  a.nr  ufti'ii  i!uc  Ui  eteiidsis  of  llio  upper  air 

^ ___.     ^_ __ ,  .   d  towardeithpraidc,  it  he  bus  hj-pcrtrophiod 

UiDoib,  utoiiuide.  eto..  sucb  anuDcIa  may  beprDdiii^cd  in  normal  Jirngs.  Tliey  are  to  be  diflFei^ 
CDliBtfd  frotn  pathologic  sounds  by  the  fact  that  the  harshness  Is  bilateral,  is  of  lea  audihle 
at  •  distaucv  n-hi-n  the  patient  breathes  deeply,  that  they  mny  bo  greatly  modified  by  open- 
■og  Ibe  ipouth.  aod  by  the  Tact  that  they  are  unaaaociated  with  other  physical  Bigiu  in- 
diMti**  of  pulmonary  consolidation. 

Tb*  fliuatrstion  shown  a  stenotic  trachea  due  to  etdarsenient  of  Ihe  thyroid  gland. 
Aim  llie  intimate  contact  of  the  right  pulmonary  apex  with  the  trachea,  in  contritat  to  the 
nwrfcad  wtPBration  of  these  Btructure«  oo  the  left  aide.  A,  aorta;  D.A.,  dcsccndiog  aorta; 
M.S.A..  rilftit  mibclavian  artery;  R.C.A..  right  carotid  artery;  L.S.A..  left  nubcluviau  artery: 
£.,C.J.,lc(t  carotid  artery:  t-W.-l..  left  mammary  artery;  B.  esophagus;  B-V.-V.,  rieht  vagus 


Extraneous  Sounds,  Etc. — Practice  enahle.s  lis  to  concentrate  our 
attention  on  a  particular  element  of  a  complex  sound  and  to  disregard 
the  rest.  Thus  when  we  listen  to  the  heart  wo  ignore  the  perfectly 
audible  respiratory  sounds  and  vice  versa.  Furthermore,  certain  other 
noises  must  be  prevented  or  equally  eliminated  from  our  consciousness, 
e.g. :  (a)  noises  in  the  room ;  (())  sounds  produced  by  friction  of  the  stetho- 
scope against  the  examiner's  finger  or  patient's  skin  during  the  act  of 
breathing  or  by  the  rhythmic  encroachment  of  a  neighboring  rib,  or 
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by  the  fact  that  some  part  of  the  rubber  tubing  comes  into  contact  with 
the  garments,  etc. ;  (c)  sounds  produced  by  the  interposition  of  garments 
between  the  ear  and  the  chest.  Needless  to  say  it  is  useless  to  attempt 
to  auscult  through  stiff  materials  such  as  starched  linen,  (d)  Contract- 
ing muscle  produces  a  sound,  hence  any  muscular  tremor  or  voluntary 
stiffening  of  muscles  on  the  part  of  the  patient  must  be  prevented.  The 
examining  room  must  not  be  cool  enough  to  produce  shivering.  Muscle 
sounds  are  especially  common  over  the  pectoralis  major  in  the  anterior 
axillary  region  and  over  the  trapezius  muscle,  (e)  Occasionally  the 
physician  may,  when  the  stethoscope  has  been  placed  in  the  auditory 
meatus,  become  subjectively  conscious  of  his  own  circulatory  sounds. 

In  ausculting  the  chest,  sounds  are  frequently  heard  which  to  the 
beginner,  sound  like  r&les.  If  the  patient  swallows  while  one  is  listening 
over  the  chest  the  sound  produced  resembles  very  clearly  that  produced 
by  a  r&le.  This  is  especially  apt  to  occur  when  the  patient  coughs  and 
then  takes  a  moderately  deep  breath.  As  this  procedure  is  employed 
especially  to  elicit  latent  rales,  the  patient  should  be  cautioned  not  to 
swallow. 

Occasionally  when  ausculting  the  axillary  regions  fine  r&les  are  heard 
during  the  first  moderately  deep  inspiration.  They  are  of  no  significance 
unless  they  persist  during  succeeding  inspiratory  acts. 

At  this  place  mention  might  be  made  of  the  transmission  of  sounds 
from  the  diseased  to  the  healthy  side.  Very  often  the  sound  produced 
by  large  bubbling  or  resonating  rales  a.s  well  as  exaggerated  voice  sounds 
and  loud  cavernous  or  bronchial  breathing  on  one  side  may  be  heard  on 
the  opposite  side.  When  this  occurs  it  is  always  over  the  upper  and 
posterior  portion  of  the  chest  near  the  large  bronchi.  Mistakes  may  be 
avoided  by  noting  the  character  of  the  percussion  note  and  the  breathing, 
and  especially  by  tracing  the  sounds  from  their  point  of  maximum  inten- 
sity across  to  the  opposite  side.  If  the  sounds  are  not  due  to  bilateral 
lesions  they  will  gradually  diminish  in  intensity. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  POSTURE  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  SIGNS 

The  posture  of  the  patient  has  certain  definite  modifying  influences 
upon  the  results  of  the  physical  examination.  A  sitting  position  is 
always  preferable.  If  the  patient  lies  upon  the  side,  percussion  of  the 
lower  lung  yields  a  slightly  impaired  note  with  a  tympanitic  quality. 
The  former  results  from  the  lessened  amount  of  air  which  the  lung  con- 
tains, the  latter  from  diminution  of  pulmonary  tension  and  from  the 
resonating  property  of  the  mattress.  The  resonating  property  of 
extraneous  objects  must  be  borne  in  mind.  For  example,  pulmonary 
resonance  is  greater  if  the  patient  is  percussed  immediately  in  front  of  a 
door  (sounding  board)  then  if  he  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Slight 
dulness  over  one  pulmonary  apex  which  may  be  readily  demonstrable 
when  the  patient  sits  up,  may  disappear  if  percussion  is  performed  in 
recumbency  while  the  thorax  rests  upon  pillows  or  a  soft  mattress 
(resonators). 

In  the  lateral  decubitus  the  breath  sounds  in  the  lowermost  lung  tend 
to  become  muflSed  and  feeble,  owing  to  the  decrease  of  tidal  air.  In  the 
uppermost  lung,  on  the  contrary  their  intensity  may  be  increased. 
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THE  STETHOSCOPE 

The  main  functions  of  the  binaural  stethoscope  are  (1)  to  prevent 
lateral  radiation  of  vibrations  with  which  the  air  it  contains,  is  charged, 
thus  conducting  a  larger  proportion  to  the  ear,  and  (2)  to  exclude  extra- 
neous sounds.  A  large  bell  furnishes  more  sound  than  a  small  one,  be- 
cause it  covers  a  larger  area  of  vibration-emitting  surface.  The  bell 
may  also  act  as  a  resonator  and  reinforce  certain  vibrations.  Thus  a 
bell  2  inches  in  diameter  enables  us  to  judge  accurately  regarding  inten- 
sity and  rhythm,  but  is  inferior  to  a  bell  of  ordinary  size  or  to  the  unaided 
ear  in  the  judging  of  equality  and  pitch  (Flint).  Furthermore  it  is 
evident  that  depending  upon  its  shape  and  the  elasticity  of  the  material 
of  which  it  is  made,  the  resonating  quality  of  the  bell  must  vary  consider- 
ably. A  small  bell  is  also  advantageous  since  it  enables  us  to  localize 
sound  more  sharply,  this  being  especially  important  in  ausculting  the 
heart  and  the  supraclavicular  apices,  as  well  as  in  children  and  emaciated 
indi\'iduals  in  whom  the  projecting  ribs  interfere  with  close  application 
of  the  bell. 

The  importance  of  the  thoracic  wall  in  acting  as  a  resonator  of  the 
laryngeal  vibrations  has  already  been  alluded  to  under  vocal  fremitus 
(p.  47).  The  sounds  that  we  hear  are  due  to  both  visceral  and  mural 
\nbrations.  The  latter  sometimes  preponderate  in  intensity  and  having 
a  lower  pitch  have  a  greater  volume;  whereas  the  higher  range  due  to  the 
fundamental  note  is  often  medically  of  greater  importance.  Mural 
vibrations  can  to  a  certain  extent  be  eliminated,  and  the  visceral  vibra- 
tions studied  in  isolation  by  exerting  marked  pressure,  with  the  bell  of  a 
a  binaural  stethoscope  equipped  with  rubber  tubing. 

In  case  of  the  mon-aural  stethoscope  made  with  a  hollow  or  solid  stem 
of  metal,  vulcanite  or  wood,  transmission  occurs  both  through  the  stem 
and  through  its  contained  air.  The  thinner  the  walls  of  the  stem  and  the 
bell,  the  more  easily  will  sympathetic  vibrations  be  set  up  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  ear.  A  large  part  of  the  sound  is  thus  transmitted  by  the 
solid  stem.  This  applies  to  a  slight  extent  also  to  the  modern  binaural 
stethoscope,  in  which  some  sound  is  conducted  by  the  rubber  tubing, 
which  tends  to  reinforce  the  aerial  vibrations.  Nor  '^is  it  immaterial 
what  thickness  of  tubing  we  employ.  It  must  be  neither  too  flexible 
nor  too  rigid.  High-pitched  sounds  are  conducted  along  tubes,  especially 
soft  tubes  much  less  readily  than  low-pitched  sounds,  because  of  their 
smaller  mass.'* 

In  using  the  binaural  stethoscope  with  rubber  tubing,  the  results  of 
pressure  on  the  thoracic  wall  are  quite  different.  In  case,  for  instance, 
that  the  bell  is  thick-walled,  and  possessed  of  a  high  fundamental  note 
it  will  be  much  less  affected  by  the  damped  mural  vibrations  than  is  the 
case  with  the  monaural  stethoscope. 

**  A  .solid  body  laid  upon  the  chest  wall  takes  up  and  transmits  accord- 
ing to  its  own  elastic  properties  the  vibrations  emanating  from  the  latter. 
When  the  pressure  of  the  solid  body  upon  the  surface  is  sufliciently  in- 
creased, the  .sensible  vibrations  of  the  latter  are  damped,  but  their  energy 
is,  of  course,  transferred  to  the  body  which  extinguished  them.  When,  for 
example,  the  mon-aural,  solid  stethoscope  is  applied  to  the  chest,  the  sounds 
heard  through  it  are  not  deadened  by  increasing  the  pressure  of  contact; 
on  the  contrary,^  they  tend  to  become  more  intense,  and  are  brought 
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nearer  the  ear/^i  fhe  diaphragmatic  type  of  instrument  yields  louder 
sounds  than  a  simple  bell,  because  it  covers  a  large  area  of  sound 
emitting  surface  and  because  the  diaphragm  prevents  the  encroachment 
of  the  soft  tissues  upon  the  lumen  of  the  receiver  (Montgomery).  Per- 
haps also  the  sound  waves  are  amplified  In'  the  vibrations  of  the  disc. 
At  all  events,  this  type  of  instrument  should  be  used  as  a  magnifying  lens 
to  study  detail  and,  especially  by  the  beginner,  not  as  the  sole  method 
of  auscultation.  The  sounds  heard  are  not  merely  intensified,  often  they 
are  distorted  because  the  instrument  disproportionately  magnifies  certain 
sounds. 

'^Binaural  stethoscopes  and  to  a  minor  degree  phonendoscopes  are 
less  well  adapted  for  the  auscultation  of  faint,  high-pitched  murmurs, 
wheezy  sounds  and  the  metallic  phenomena."^ 

Pulmonary  sounds  are  often  heard  better  with  the  unaided  ear, 
applied  directly  to  the  chest  wall,  because  in  such  cases  we  get  bone 
conduction  as  well  as  ear  conduction.  The  early  stages  of  pulmonary 
consolidation,  the  tubular  quality  of  bronchial  breathing,  and  at  times  the 
diastolic  aortic  murniur  are  also  better  appreciated  without  a  stethoscope. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  vesicular  element  of  the  respiratory  murmur, 
heart  sounds  and  generally  sj)eaking  murmurs,  also  certain  r&les  are  more 
easily  analyzed  with  a  stethoscope.  This  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that 
certain  wave  lengths  bear  a  definite  reinforcing  relation  to  the  size  of  the 
receiver  and  the  length  of  the  stethoscope  tubing. - 

With  a  small  bell  we  can  localize  more  sharply  but  we  get  less  volume. 
Ther(*fore,  wider  bells  give  better  results  for  feel)le  sounds — weak  mur- 
murs, fetal  heart  sounds,  etc.  For  the  latter  deep  pressure  on  the  abdo- 
men is  also  requisite. 

If  a  stethoscope  with  a  spring  is  used,  the  curvature  of  the  metal  parts 
and  ear  pieces  should  correspond  to  that  of  the  external  auditory  meatus, 
since  the  opening  in  the  ear  piece  should  point  directly  toward  the  drum 
and  not  toward  the  cartilaginous  meatus.  Owing  to  differences  in  the  angle 
of  individual  ears,  stethoscopes  with  metal  ear  pieces  must  have  adjust- 
able angulations.  It  is  partly  for  this  reason  that  the  author  prefers 
simple  rubber  tubing  without  any  spring  attachment  whatever. 

The  Choice  of  a  Stethoscope. — This  is  largely  a  question  of  personal 
preference.  A  small  minority  still  prefer  the  mon-aurattype,  perhaps  as 
a  matter  of  habit.  Certainly  two  ears  are  better  than  one,  especially 
when  one  is  hampered  by  extraneous  noises.  In  a  choice  between  many 
binaural  types  certain  factors  must  be  considered: 

1.  The  ear  pieces  must  fit  the  external  auditory  meatus  exactly,  not 
only  in  order  to  exclude  outside  noises,  but  also  so  that  the  instrument 
can  be  used  indefinitely  without  discomfort  or  pain.  A  little  time  con- 
sumed in  filing  the  ear  pieces  to  the  proper  shape  and  dimensions  is  well 
spent. 

2.  Instruments  of  the  phonendoscope  type — those  with  diaphragms 
— should  never  be  used  by  beginners.  They  not  only  magnify,  but  also 
distort,  sounds.  Their  habitual  use  even  by  more  experienced  clinicians 
establishes  a  false  standard  of  normality,  and  often  renders  the  examiner 
more  or  less  helpless  in  case  they  are  temporaril}^  unavailable. 

*  Sewall,  Henry:  "The  R6le  of  the  Stethoscope  in  Physical  Diagnosis."  Amer, 
Jour.  Med.  Set.,  Febniar>',  1913,  p.  234. 

«  Conner:  A'    Y.  Med.  Jour.,  July  13,  1907. 
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3.  The  tubing  should  not  be  smaller  than  the  caliber  of  the  metal 
parts,  and  should  be  sufficiently  heavy  to  prevent  kinking. 

4.  An  extra  bell  (receiver)  smaller  than  the  usual  size  is  desirable, 
especially  in  the  practice  of  pediatrics. 

5.  The  instrument  should  be  light  and  compact  so  that  it  can  be 
readily  carried  in  the  pocket. 

The  author  personally  prefers  the  Sansom  instrument  with  two  bells, 
and  furnished  with  an  extra  diaphragmatic  receiver  for  occasional  use. 

THE  BREATH  SOUNDS 

The  act  of  breathing  causes  certain  sounds  which  are  known  as  the 
breath  sounds  or  the  respiratory  murnuir.  The  breath  sounds  may  be 
heard  when  the  ear  is  applied  to  an  area  of  the  thorax  overlying  lung 
tissue.  They  are  composed  of:  (1)  the  laryngeal  or  '*  bronchial/'  and 
(2)  the  vesicular  elements. 

The  Laryngeal  Element. — During  both  inspiration  and  expiration 
certain  sounds  are  produced  in  the  nose,  mouth,  glottis,  larynx  and 
trachea.  Thev  are  due  to  sonorous?  vibrations  caused  bv  a  column  of 
air  moving  through  the  structures  in  question  (Fig.  96). 

If  we  listen  over  the  trachea  during  the  act  of  respiration  we  generally 
hear  high-pitched  sounds,  having  a  tubular  quality,  with  expiration 
lasting  as  long  or  longer  than  inspiration;  the  former  having  a  higher 
pitch  than  the  latter  and  being  separated  from  it  by  a  distinct  interval. 
When  we  listen  over  the  lung  these  sounds  have  undergone  a  great  modi- 
fication. The  sounds  are  softer,  lower  in  pitch,  expiration  is  very  short, 
and  faint,  indeed  often  it  is  inaudible,  while  the  pause  separating  inspira- 
tion has  practically  disappeared. 

Stenosis  of  any  portion  of  the  vpper  respiratorj/  iracty  such  as  by  nasal 
or  faucial  adenoids,  markedly  increases  the  intensity  of  the  laryngeal 
element  of  the  respiratory  murmur.  Such  obstruction  may  cause 
broncho- vesicular  breathing  over  the  pulmonary  apices,  thus  simulating 
infiltration  of  the  lung.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  its 
bilateral  character,  disappearance  when  the  obstruction  is  removed  and 
by  the  al>sence  of  percussion  dulness  (Fig.  1)5). 

The  primary  sound  producing  vil)ration  in  the  respiratory  system 
ari.«es  in  the  vibrations  of  tissues,  not  of  the  air.  The  moving  air  sets 
the  tissues  in  motion;  this  produces  a  sound,  which  is  in  turn  conveyed  or 
conducted  by  the  air,  as  \\v\\  as  b}'  the  tissues  which  surround  them — 
the  bronchi  and  pulmonary  tissue. 

The  relationship  is  that  of  the  bow,  to  the  violin  string,  the  former  being 
represented  by  the  air  current,  the  latter  by  the  tissues.  Furthermore. 
the  rapidity  of  the  current  affects  the  intensity  of  the  sounds  (amplitude 
of  the  vibrations).  When  the  air  current  is  rapid,  more  intense  breath 
sounds  are  produced.  Just  as  the  voice  sounds  produced  in  the  larynx 
are  carried  downward  into  and  through  the  puhnonary  tissues,  so  are  the 
breath  sounds,  which  aru«e  at  the  same  source. 

'*The  chief  effect  of  the  bronchial  walls  is  to  prevent  diffusion,  thus 
allowing  the  good  conducting  properties  of  the  air  to  operate  at 
advantage.'' 

The  voice  and  breath  sounds  lose  much  of  their  intensity  as  we  hear 
them  over  the  chest  wall,  (1)  as  a  result  of  diffusion,  although  this  loss 
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is  more  or  less  offset  by  the  deep  penetration  of  the  bronchi  into  the 
pulmonary  tissue;  (2)  owing  to  reflection  which  occurs  when  the  air- 
borne vibrations  pass  through  the  walls  of  the  bronchi;  (3)  because  in 


11!  iinidudi 


Auaculialion  oitr  the  area  "A"  during  aaaaJ  brosthiiiR,  the  mouth  l)einB  closed.'Jyieldii 
pure  caverDous  brcathJnK  (low-pitched  soundx  nith  a  hollow  or  reverberating  quality,  and 
expiration  loiKtcr  thau  inspiration).  The  outgoing  air  Btriltes  the  narca  more  directly  than 
when  the  mouth  in  open;  the  vocal  cords  are  more  clcmeh'  ap|)roiii mated  during  expiration 
and  vibrate  eonsiderably.  The  unres  and  the  mouth  furnish  the  cavity  for  the  reverbera- 
tion of  sound,  and  the  occipital  bone  is  a  good  conductor. 

AuacuUalion  oeeT  the  area  "  B."  If  the  mouth  iw  0|>en,  the  air  passes  directly  out  of  it. 
the  naaal  resonator  has  been  eliminnled  and  the  cavernous  quality  iv  well  as  the  intensity  of 
the  breath  sounds  almost  entirely  disappear,  Tlio  reiiults  of  tracheal  auscultation  are  also 
greatly  modified  by  oral  and  nasal  lireatliing.     (Baracli.) 

passing  from  the  broncliial  walls  into  the  pulmonary  septa  more  wave 
energy  is  lost  by  reflection;  (4)  as  similar  los.>;  occurs  in  passing  through 
the  air  chambers  of  a  normally  dipten(Ic<l  lung;  (o)  since  they  meet  with 
reflection  again  in  passing  from  the  lung  to  the  chest  wall,  because  here 
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again  a  distinct  "break**  occurs  in  passing  from  a  very  light  to  a  fairly 
heavy  medium,  as  well  as  (6)  diffusion  in  passing  through  the  chest  wall. 

The  breath  sounds  as  heard  over  the  chest  become  altered  from  the 
character  they  possess  at  their  source  of  origin  in  regard  to  intensity, 
quality  and  pitch.  The  change  in  intensity  results  mainly  from  diffusion 
and  reflection  although  absorption,  resonance,  and  perhaps  interference 
also  plays  a  part.  *' Changes  in  pitch  arid  quality,  although  explicable 
to  some  extent  in  the  elimination  of  the  weaker  vil)rations  as  the  whole 
sound  becomes  more  feeble,  appear  to  be  due  chiefly  to  the  factors  of 
resonance  and  interference  affecting  certain  vibrations,  while  exerting 
little  or  no  influence  on  other  vibrations  which  go  to  form  the  complex 
group  of  vibrations  which  we  ordinarily  term  a  single  sound" 
(Montgomery)  (see  p.  59). 

The  Vesicular  Element. — In  addition  to  the  laryngeal  sound  just 
described,  a  vesicular  element  is  added  which,  when  auscultation  is 
practised  over  the  chest,  furnishes  most  of  the  ifhspiratory  pulmonary 
breath  sound.  It  is  due  to  the  separation  and  distention  of  the  alveoli 
by  the  inrushing  current  of  air.  The  expiratonj  portion  appears  to  arise 
in  the  upper  respiratory  tract.  The  fact  that  the  sound  heard  over  the 
chest  wall  is  more  muffled,  weaker  and  lower  in  pitch  than  that  audible 
experimentally  over  the  actual  periphery  of  the  lung  is  due  to  loss  of 
vibratory  intensity  in  passing  from  the  lung  to  the  chest  wall  and  from 
the  chest  wall  to  the  stethoscope  (vibratory  reflection). 

The  Basis  for  the  Assumption  of  Alveolar  Sound  Production. — The 
cubic  capacity  of  an  alveolus  is  0.00494  mm.   (Zuntz). 

In  long-necked  animals,  such  as  the  ruminants,  the  respiratory  munnur  is  much 
less  loud  than  in  the  short-necked  ones,  such  as  the  carnivora. 

The  estimated  total  of  the  alveoli  is  400  million.  As  the  average  lung  volume  is 
4000  cm.,  1  cm.  would  include  100,000  alveoli.  If  we  assume  that  in  ausculting  we 
hear  sound  from  a  depth  of  3  cm.,  we  would  perceive  sound  yielded  by  half  a  sphere  14 
cm.  in  circumference.  In  other  words,  we  would  hear  the  eoinhiued  .sound  of  1,400,000 
alveoli.  Since  a  normal  deep  inspiration  takes  2  seconds,  we  should  hear  the  sound  of 
700,000  alveoli  per  seccmd.  Now  we  cannot  n^cojinize  as  separate  sounds,  vibrations 
<M*curring  with  a  rapidity  of  700  per  .second,  as  would  be  i\w  ease  if  1000  alveoli  gave 
forth  sound  simultaneously.  But  alveolar  distention  is  j^radual  and  when  a  sufficient 
number  of  sequent  groups  produce  sound,  it  is  extremely  plausible  to  a.s.sumc  that  an 
audible  sound  is  thus  engendered. 

Only  on  such  a  hypothesis  can  we  a.ssume  that  soun<l  is  produced  in  the  alveoli. 

The  dimensions  of  an  alveolus  are  .so  small  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  sound 
pro<luction  after  the  manner  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  trachea  or  bronchi.  "There 
can  he  no  (luestion  of  inspiratory  vibration,  reflexion,  interference,  or  the  formation 
of  horizontal  waves  where  there  is  no  reflective  wall  Ixvause  the  relationship  between 
the  size  of  the  waves  and  the  chambers  is  too  disproportionate''  ((leigel,  p.  172). 

"The  total  alveolar  surface  of  the  lung  amounts  to  no  less  than  90  square  meters, 
or  100  times  the  body  surface."^  The  interlobar  bronchioles  end  in  narrow  alveolar 
ducts  and  these  "expand  in  tuni  into  comparatively  wide  infundibuli  lined  by  air 
cells.  This  sudden  widening  out  of  the  air  pa.ssage  is  believed  to  aid  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  inspiratory  sound  heard  in  ausculting  the  lungs,  eddies  being  set  up  in 
the  passage  of  the  air  from  the  narrower  to  the  wider  cavity"  (Hutchi.scm). 

Sahli  found  in  a  case  of  pulmonary  hernia  due  to  a  sternal  fissure  that  character- 
istic vesicular  breathing  could  be  heard  over  the  hernia  during  the  performance  of  the 
Valsalva  experiment,  in  which  of  course  all  lar>'ngeal  and  glottic  sounds  were  elimi- 
nated, and  proving  that  at  least  apart  of  the  vesicular  .sound  originated  in  the  ves- 
icles themselves.  The  vesicular  sound  is  also  noted  in  cases  of  cardio-pulmonary  nmr- 
murs,  a  factor  which  further  corroborates  the  foregoing  statement  (Sahli,  Corre- 
spondenzblatt  f.  Schweizer  Aertze,  1892). 

*  R.  Hutchison:  "Applied  Physiology,''  1908. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  expiratory  sound  is  produced  by  the  passage 
of  air  over  the  vocal  cords  and  through  the  glottis.  It  contains,  as  well, 
certain  sounds  arising  in  the  oral  and  nasal  cavities  and  some  contributed 
bv  the  trachea  and  the  bronchi. 

The  greater  part  of  the  irusptrcUory  portion  arises  in  the  vesicles.  In 
as  much,  therefore,  as  both,  but  especially  the  expiratorj*"  portion,  have  a 
composite  genesis  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  breath  sounds  heard 
over  the  chest  may  vary  in  different  individuals,  and  even  in  the  same 
person  under  varying  conditions,  in  regard  to  intensity,  quality,  dura- 
tion and  pitch. 


(^HAPTER  IX 
NORMAL  AND  ABNORMAL  BREATH  SOUNDS 

THE  NORMAL  VESICULAR  SOUND 

The  sound  normally  heard  over  pulmonary  tissue  during  the  act  of 
breathing — the  vesicular  murmur — is  regular  in  rhythm^  low  in  pitchy  and 
Hoft,  breezy  or  rustling  in  character.  It  is  heard  throughout  respiration, 
but  progressively  diminishes  in  intensity  during  expiration,  the  end  of 
which  is  inaudible.  There  is  onlv  a  verv  brief  i)ause  between  in-  and 
expiration.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  although  the  duration  of  these  two 
physiologic  phases  of  resj)irati()n  is  as  o  to  (),  the  audible  duration  is  as 
5  to  1,  respectively.  In  other  words  the  expiratory  sound  is  much  shorter 
than  that  of  inspiration,  and  sonu^times  it  is  ban^ly  audible.  Being  a  purely 
pmssive  act,  which  results  from  the  elastic  recoil  of  the  distended  lung 
tissue,  it  is  less  harsh,  and  lower  in  pitch,  as  well  as  shorter  than  inspira- 
tion. The  elastic  recoil  is  greatest  at  the  end  of  inspiration,  hence 
the  beginning  of  expiration  is  more  intense  than  its  end.  Furthermore, 
the  glottis  is  more  widely  opened  during  inspiration  and  the  air  leaves 
the  chest  less  rapidly  than  it  enters.  The  vesicular  sound  may  be 
imitated  by  breathing  deeply  with  the  lips  set  in  the  position  which  pro- 
duces a  soft  *'F. '*  In  ausculting  the  lungs,  the  beginner  especially, 
should  note  the  character  of  the  expiration,  for  it  is  in  this  phase  particularly 
that  pathologic  abnormalities  are  most  apt  to  occur. 

ABNORMAL  BREATH  SOUNDS 

The  vesicular  nuinnur  may  become  abnormal  owing:  (1)  to  a  change 
in  its  character  (intensity,  (juality,  duration,  pitch  or  rhythm);  or  (2)  to 
the  introduction  of  new  or  adventitious  sounds,  /.c,  (a)  r&les;  (6)  fric- 
tions: (r)  succussion  splash;  {d)  metallic  tinkle. 

THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  ABNORMAL  BREATH  SOUNDS 

Abnormal  breath  sounds  are  more  or  less  arbitrarily  classified  as  (1) 
exaggerated,  (2)  broncho-vesicular,  (3)  bronchial,  (4)  cavernous,  and  (5) 
amphoric. 

Changes  in  the  Intensity  and  Quality  of  the  Breath  Sounds. — Exagger- 
ated Breathing. — (a)  A  mere  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  respiratory 
niurnnir  is  known  as  exaggerated  breath  sounds,  and  is  due  to  increased 
vesicular  activity — more  air  entering  in  a  given  unit  of  time  than  is  nor- 
mally the  case.  Such  a  condition  is  normal  in  children j  hence  the  name 
puerile  breathing.  It  may  occur  in  any  individual  who  is  breathing  hard, 
as  for  instance  after  physical  exertion.  In  women  the  respiratory  sounds 
an»  louder  than  in  men,  especially  in  the  upper,  anterior  thoracic  region, 
and  during  expiration  (costal  breathing).  In  exaggerated  breathing 
l)oth  in-  and  expiration  are  harsh  and  prolonged  l)ecause  the  glottic 
8  113 
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sounds  are  louder  and  on  account  of  the  increased  pulmonary  tension 
(vicarious  "emphysema"). 

(b)  Decreased  breath  sounds  (feeble,  senile,  emphysematous,  breath 
sounds)  are  characterized  by  the  fact  that  the  sounds  are  faint  or  short; 
expiration  may  lie  inaudible.  This  may  be  due  to:  (I)  diminished  sound 
conduction — bronchial  obstruction  (increased  ditTusion  and  reflection) — 
pleural  effusion  or  thickening  (increased  reflection)  cutaneous  adiposity 
or  edema,  etc.;  or  to  (2)  di/ninished  sound  proi/wc/ ion— shallow  breath- 
ing arising  from  pain,  muscular  weakness,  thoracic  riuidity,  pulmonary 
emphysema. 


Fill,  1)7. — Diutrram  to  illuatruto  the  ot-ciirrptHHf  and  iion-ocpurrenco  of  bronchial 
brculhins  in  pnpUDUiniu.  On  the  riRht  sicli-  the  i'i>ii!ii>lidatiiin  sinvading  innard  has 
rpached  the  bruiiphus  and  ns  a  rpHult  broni'lioiilioiiy  und  broni-hini  brcnlhiiic  am  heard. 

On  the  left  Hide  thcro  in  still  a  break  in  thi>  cuulinuity  of  coii^iolidatioii  betn-pen  the 

feriphery  ami  thu  targe  tub^.  and  althnuxU  diitiicna  is  markpd,  brunrhial  breathing  and 
ronchijphony  ari-  abnent.  The  iireath  miiind-i  are  teclilc  iir  aliwnt.  Thii  parlial  or  entire 
tuppmiiion  of  the  hreatk  aounda,  €:<]/cciallu  of  Ihe  renictilar  r/ruirnf,  a«^ociated  vilh  pcrcutiion 
dulneta,  and  occaaianal  rati  a  on  Jnit  tirralhing,  occurs  in  Ihc  rarly  daya  of  a  ptieumoma  much 
mart  frequiHtly  than  bronchial  brcathiiiy. 

Ill  the  early  stages  of  pneumonia  and  of  pulmonary  luU'iculosis  the 
sounds  are  often  indistinct  and  muffled. 

(c)  Breath  sounds  may  be  absent  in  pleural  effusion,  closed  pneumotho- 
races  with  atalectasis,  or  from  occlusion  of  a  bronchus — pressure  or 
exudation.  " Dijfum'on  of  .soun<l  between  the  lung  surface,  free  from 
adhesions,  and  the  chest  wall,  shares  the  honors  with  reflection  of  sound 
from  the  fluid  back  into  the  air  in  the  lung,  in  reducing  the  intensity  of 
sounds  in  their  passage  from  lung  to  chest  wall  in  ordinary  ca.ses  of  pleural 
effusion"  (Montgomery). 
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Pleural  effusions  sometimes  yield  normal  or  actually  increased 
fremitus,  voice  and  breath  sounds  even  below  the  level  of  the  fluid. 
This  phenomenon  is  ascribed  by  Montgomery  to  the  fact  that  the  lung  is 
solid  either  as  the  result  of  exudation,  infiltration  or  compression  and 
being  such  imparts  its  vibrations  readily  to  the  surrounding  fluid  without 
much  of  a  "break''  due  to  reflection.  This  state  of  affairs  is  only  inade- 
quately offset  by  the  loss  of  sound  through  diffusion  in  the  effusion,  so 
that  the  end  result  is  at  least  **  normal "  if  not  actually  an  increased  inten- 
sity of  transmission.  A  similar  effect  although  loss  in  degree  may  be 
exerted  upon  fluid  by  a  collapsed  lung.  It  is  furthermore  evident  that 
anything  which  tends  to  bring  the  lung  near  to  the  chest  wall — adhesions, 
large  lungs  and  small  thoraces  (in  infants) — would  further  tend  to  prevent 
the  disappearance  of  fremitus,  resonance  and  breath  sounds,  in  cases  of 
pleural  effusion. 

Broncho-vesicular  Breathing. — This  is  a  combination  of  the  vesicular 
and  the  bronchial  types,  both  the  soft  vesicular  and  the  harsh  bronchial 
elements  being  present,  either  one  of  which  may  predominate.  Some 
authorities  prefer  to  use  the  term  vesiculo-bronchial  if  the  vesicular 
sound  is  preponderant,  and  broncho-vesicular  when  the  bronchial  sound 
is  the  greater.  Others  prefer  to  include  both  these  types  under  one  head- 
ing, and  modify  the  term  by  adding  such  adjectives  as  slight,  marked, 
harsh,  intense,  etc. 

Physiologic  broncho-vesicular  breathing  is  heard  over  definite  locations 
at  which  it  is  normal  and  can  be  explained  on  anatomic  grounds.  It  is 
considerably  influenced  by  opening,  narrowing  or  closing  the  mouth  or 
the  glottis;  and  tends  to  become  more  intense  as  a  main  bronchus  is  ap- 
proached. The  pathologic  type  of  broficho'Vesicular  breathing  may  occur 
over  any  portion  of  the  lung  and  is  relatively  uninfluenced  by  alterations 
in  the  oral  resonator  (breathing  through  the  mouth  or  nose).  It  occurs 
when  both  normal  vesicles  and  infiltrated  pulmonary  tissue  exist  together, 
as  in  incomplete  consolidation. 

Bronchial  Breathing. — By  this  term  which  is  synonymous  with  tubular 
breathing,  we  understand  a  loudy  harsh,  high-pitched,  snorting  type  of 
breath  sound,  with  a  distinct  pause  between  inspiration  and  expiration,  the 
latter  being  even  longer,  more  harsh  and  higher-pitched  than  the  former. 
The  soft,  low-pitched,  rustling  or  breezy  vesicular  element  is  entirely 
absent.  The  breath-sounds  normally  heard  over  the  trachea  are  often 
used  as  an  example  of  bronchial  breathing,  but  the  tracheal  sound  is 
generally  more  harsh  and  lower  in  pitch  than  that  which  occurs  patho- 
logically over  consolidated  lung  tissue.  As  in  normal  breathing,  the 
primary  sound  originates  in  the  upper  respiratory  tract.  Bronchial 
breathing  is  characteristic  of  consolidated  lung  because  conditions 
are  less  unfavorable  for  sound  transmission  than  is  the  case  in  normal 
lungs.  The  vibrations  pass  from  the  bronchial  wall  to  the  surrounding 
consolidated  lung  and  thence  to  the  chest  wall  without  undergoing  a 
serious  ** break''  in  the  process  of  transmission.  This  is  so  because 
bronchus,  solid  lung  and  chest  wall  are  acoustically  more  or  less  identical 
and  there  is,  therefore,  not  much  chance  for  diffusion  or  reflection  of  the 
vibrations  at  the  different  tissue  junctions. 

Montgomery  has  shown  that  lung  under  normal  tension  transmits 
sound  much  less  well  than  either  relaxed  or  consolidated  pulmonary  tissue. 
"The  occurrence  of  weaker  sounds  over  the  normal  chest  than  over  the 
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chest  where  there  is  consolidation  is  due  not  only  to  favorable  conditions 
on  the  diseased  side,  but  also  to  unfavorable  transmission  facilities  on  the 
normal  side.  These  are  the  main  factors  in  explaining  why  the  side  con- 
taininK  the  larger  amount  of  air  yields  weaker  sounds,  than  that  containing 
the  ureater  amount  of  solid  tissue,  at  the  periphery  of  the  chest." 

The  term  bronchial  breathinp;  is  sanctioned  by  usage,  but  is  not 
(Ioscripti%'e  as  signifyinK  the  sound  normally  heard  over  the  bronchi. 

The  type  of  bronchial  breathinK  heard  above  and  sometimes  directly 
over  pleural  effusions  has  a  similar  genesis  aritl  is  due  to  associated  com- 
pres.sion  or  consolidation  of  the  lung. 

Bronchial  breathing  occurs  characteristically  over  large  areas  of 
complete  pulmonary  con.'<olidation  such  as  in  pneumonia.  It  frequently 
is  not  demonstrable  until  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  the  onset.     The 


cnusoliilation  Ix^gins  at  the  pcripliiTv  and  gnuiually  spreads  inward 
toward  the  hilus  and  althoutrh  <lulnpss  occurs  tpiite  early,  bronchial 
breathing  and  bronchophony  do  not  appear  unlil  the  entire  fan-shaped 
area  of  lung  tissue  lying  between  the  pleura  and  the  largo  bronchi  has 
become  consolidated  (."tre  Fig.  97). 

Bronchial  breathing  is  never  heard  over  normal  lung  linmie.  It  may  be 
imitated  by  a  harshly  whispered  "Ha"  or  by  a  guttural  "Ch." 

Cavernous  Breathing. — This  fyix^  of  breathing  may  be  heard  ov^t 
cavities  and  open  pneumothoraces.  It  is  hw  in  pilch,  and  has  a  hollmc 
rererberaling  quality.  Frequently  the  expiration  is  even  lower-pitched 
than  the  inspiration,  the  relations  of  bronchial  breathing  being  thns 
reversed.  As  pointed  out  by  Flint,  it  is  more  apt  to  be  confused  with 
normal  vesicular  breathing,  than  with  the  bronchial  type,  and  is  to  be 
differentiated  from  the  former  "only  by  the  aljsence  of  the  vesicular 
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quality  in  the  inspiratory  aoiind"  (Flint).  The  expiration  is  always  pro- 
longed and  puffing  (Loomis).  Phonetic  equivalent  =  whispered  "  Who." 
Some  authors  deny  the  existence  of  cavernous  breathing  altogether, 
classing  it  as  a  variety  of  bronchial  breathing — low-pitched  bronchial. 
Cavernous  breathing  may  l>e  imitated  by  breathing  into  the  hollowed 
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hands.     It  is  heard  normally  over  the  occiput,  especially  if  the  mouth  be 
closed  (see  Fig.  %J. 

Like  bronchial  breathing,  cavernous  breathing  has  its  origin  in  the 
upper  respiratory  tract.  In  the  former,  however,  we  are  dealing  not 
merely  with  ordinary  bronchi  but  also  with  excavations  which  possess 
resonating  properties. 
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Only  rarely  is  the  genesis  of  this  sound  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
respiratory  air  current  actually  enters  a  cavity  and  sets  up  vibrations 
within  it.  What  generally  occurs  is  that  vibrations  in  the  neighborhood 
of,  and  external  to  the  cavity,  set  up  sympathetic  vibrations  within  the 
cavity,  which  then  act-s  as  resonator,  reinforcing  and  modifying  the  original 
sound;  imparting  to  it  the  hollow  reverberating  quality  which  we  recog- 
nize as  "cavernous"  or  the  higher-pitched  metallic  sound  which  we  desig- 
nate as  amphoric  breathing. 

Amphoric  Breathing. — This  is  a  high-pitched  foim  of  cavernous  breath- 
ing,  with  high  ringing  overtones  which  impart  a  metallic  quality.  It  may 
be  heard :  over  tense,  smooth,  stiflf-walled  cavities,  in  size  not  less  than  a 
walnut,  especially  if  superficially  placed;  and  over  pneumothoraces. 
It  is  analogous  to  the  metallic  ring  of  percussion  (see  p.  69).. 

If  wc  blow  into  a  cylinder  such  as  a  test-tube,  in  sucli  a  wav  as  to  cause  sound  waves 
by  reflection,  we  get  a  strong  fundamental  note,  with  weak  harmonious  overtones,  but 
if.  as  with  the  bottle  we  add  a  neck  relatively  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
cylinder,  and  sufliciently  lonj?,  we  get  a  peculiar  high  metallic  cjuality.  This  is  the 
result  of  unrhythmic  vibrations,  due  either  to  the  angle  of  reflection  or  to  the  force  of 
the  blow,  by  virtue  of  which  the  air  in  the  lee  of  the  neck  (see  Fig.  102)  does  not  begin 
to  Wbrate  until  after  that  beyond  has  been  set  in  vibration.  In  the  former  instance 
we  pixxluce  cavernous,  in  the  latter  amphoric,  sounds. 

Amphoric  sounds  may  be  heard  over  a  closed  cavity,  or  a  closed 
pneumothorax;  in  these  cases  the  metallic  quality  is  due  to  a  quick,  local 
percussion  of  their  walls  by  means  of  the  neighboring  air  columns. 

Although  amphoric  breathing  is  more  intense,  and  generally  of  higher 
pitch  than  cavernous  breathing,  the  essential  difference  lies  in  the  metallic 
quality  of  the  former.     If  we  blow  softly  across  the  neck  of  a  bottle  the 


Fig.  102. — Diagram  ilhiHtratinK  the  production  of  niotallio  breath  sounds — amphoric 

breathinK — in  large  stiff- walled  cavities. 

sound  will  l>e  cavernous,  if  intensely  it  becomes  amphoric.  The  pitch 
depends  on  the  length  of  the  air  columns  and  on  the  size  of  the  opening. 
The  metallic  quality  depends  on  the  generation  of  very  unrhythmic 
vibrations — on  the  suddenness  of  the  entrance  or  impact  of  the  vibrations. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  amphoric  quality  is  often  only  apparent  dur- 
ing forcible  breathing^  just  as  a  metallic  percussion  note,  and  cracked-pot 
sound  can  generally  only  be  elicited  by  quick y  forcible  percussion. 

Metamorphic  Breathing. — This  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  different 
varieties  of  mixed  breath  sounds.  Thus,  breath  sounds  with  a  feeble 
indistinct  beginning  may  end  as  the  pure  bronchial  type,  or  the  pitch  of 
the  bronchial  element  may  change,  or  inspiration  may  begin  as  a  broncho- 
vesicular  and  end  as  an  amphoric  sound.  The  change  is  generally  attrib- 
uted to  opening  of  an  occluded  or  occlusion  of  an  open  bronchus. 

Asthmatic  Breathing. — This  form  of  the  respiratory  murmur  is  heard 
during  paroxysms  of  asthma,  frequently  in  emphysematous  subjects. 
Both  inspiration  and  expiration  are  increased  in  intensity,  especially  the 
latter,  which  is  high-pitched^  prolonged  and  wheezing  in  character,  and 
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--.         - -  .  „ _.jd  lni-u»i>id  dtaense. 

with  mnrkiHl  I'urdiiir  dilaliiiinii.  ;iurii'iil;ir  Hlirilliktiuu.  etc.,  unilcr  i)l>M>rvutioii  for  mniiy  years. 
IJifd  ill  a  htuleof  iiniisnri'ii.     iludy  fruieii  in  llie  nt'iimbcnt  ixjiiturr. 

Tlip  diai)hriteni  is  <lc|)ri-.s><>-il.  The  vSlnninn  ri'ai'hps  to  tho  upiicrmiial  limila  of  the 
piruttkl  cavity.     Thr  Iiiiik  i*  riimpre**eii,  and  the  <lilatcd  hciirt.  diMjilacrd  downward. 

The  pcrirardiiini  i^inlaiiiH  u  mnnll  cRliHUin.      Thi-  fulIowinE  phymcal  Bi)[n9  were  iicited; 

Over  the  hack  an<l  tht>  sidm  i>f  tlieehost:  A  flut  jfcniisHion  iKite.  with  uhsent  vocal  frem- 
il<ia  and  reHoiiaiico  nod  lireiilh  wiuniU.  ()vcr  the  trout  of  the  chest:  A  short,  hidh-pilched. 
sliBhlly  tymiianilir  iiotP  (Sk<Hlnii-l:  exnecernited  breath  miutk'h.  Jnrreaaccl  rural  fremitus 
and  re^'Oiiaiic'C  (conipressiiin} :  milwri'iiitaiit  rales  ('■iinnestiim  utid  serous  exudation) ;  in  some 
-      -    -■-  -    ■  %   bnxieho-ve.iirular.     In  others   puppri'^scii,  breiilh    sunnrta   (euniprcasiuD  of 


jr  of  bronchi). 


A-e.iiriilar.     In  otlierx   tlU[>p^l'4^H'(l.  breiith    sunnils   (cuniprci 
In  tht!  upper  aiilenor  axillary  line  <'iii>ph<jiiy  waa  elicited. 
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jtenerally  associated  with  musical  r&les.     It  is  frequently  audible  at  a 
dL<?tance  from  the  patient. 

CHANGES  IN  RESPIRATORY  RHYTHM 

Cog-wheel  Respiration. — In  this  type  of  breathing,  inspiration  in- 
stead of  producing  a  soft,  continuous  sound,  as  is  normally  the  case,  is 
interrupted,  so  that  it  occurs  as  a  series  of  jerks  or  puffs  and  pauses. 
This  occurs  chiefly  in  the  upper  lobes  or  at  the  anterior  margins  of  the 
lungs.  It  is  due  to  irregular  inflation  and  expansion  of  the  pulmonary 
lobules.  It  may  result  from  pleural  adhesions  and  is  a  frequent  phe- 
nomenon in  tuberculous  cases,  but  may  also  occur  as  a  result  of  asthma, 
pain  or  fatigue  of  the  respiratory  muscles.  (For  visible  changes  in 
respiratory  rhythm  see  p.  41.)  It  is  sometimes  met  with  in  healthy 
people  with  apparently  normal  lungs. 


CHAPTER  X 
ADVENTITIOUS  BREATH  SOUNDS 

R&LES  AND  FRICTIONS 

R&les  are  more  or  less  musical  sounds  which  originate  in  the  vibration 
of  exudate  in  the  respiratory  passages.  The  exudate  practically  acts 
like  a  reed  in  a  wind  instrument.  Genetically  all  r&les  are  moist,  but 
sometimes  they  are  classified  as  *' moist''  and  ''dry.'*  These  are 
undesirable  terms  however,  and  should  not  be  used. 

If  a  rAlo  is  dpscribcd  simply  as  a  *'dry  r&lo"  or  a  "mucous  r&lc"  it  connotes  nothing 
(iofinite  and  further  is  not  along  the  lines  of  scientific  accunicy.  Further,  the  term 
"dry"  as  applied  to  rdles  seems  paradoxical,  for  it  is  almost  impt)ssible  to  conceive  of  a 
"rAle"  that  does  not,  to  some  extent  at  least,  depend  on  moisture  or  increased  turges- 
cence  for  its  causation. 

RAles  varj^  in  quality,  size,  pitch,  time,  intensity,  duration,  distribu- 
tion, according  to  the  size  of  the  air  chambers  (bronchi-bronchioles)  and 
the  character  of  the  exudate. 

R&les  are  arbitrarily  classed  in  five  groups,  a  classification  based  on 
their  primary  auditory  characteristics. 

1.  Sonorous  r&les,  loud,  snoring  and  low-pitched. 

2.  Sibilant  riles,  whistling,  piping,  squeaking,  hissing,  humming. 
High-pitched. 

These  two  varieties  constitute  what  is  known  as  the  musical  riles. 
Their  sound  is  longer  and  more  continuous  than  that  of  the  other  varieties. 
They  are  generally  caused  by  a  thin,  tenacious  exudate,  and  are  most 
characteristically  heard  in  cases  of  asthma.  They  are  considerably 
influenced  by  coughing. 

3.  Crepitant  riles  are  very  fine,  chiefly  inspiratory,  constant,  clear- 
cut,  high-pitched,  uninfluenced  by  coughing,  probably  alveolar  in  origin. 
They  are  also  known  as  consonating  r&Ies.  They  are  heard  in  associa- 
tion with  bronchial  breathing,  and  seem  to  originate  close  to  the  ear. 
They  may  be  imitated  by  rubbing  a  lock  of  hair;  or  by  separating  the 
fingers,  which  have  been  moistened  by  saliva.  They  often  have  a 
metallic  quality,  especially  when  associated  with  cavitation,  or  consolida- 
tion. They  may  be  heard  in  the  early  and  the  late  stages  of  pneumonia 
(crepitus  indux  and  redux).  Also  in  broncho-pneumonia,  infarction, 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  They  are  the  only  rales  produced  in  the  alveoli 
and  indicate  parenchymatous  involvement  of  the  lung. 

4.  Subcrepitant  (Crackling)  Rales. — These  are  coarser  and  lower- 
pitched  than  crepitant  r&Ies.  They  may  be  simulated  by  rolling  a  dry 
cigar  between  fingers,  or  sprinkling  salt  on  a  hot  stove.  They  originate 
in  the  bronchi  and  bronchioles,  and  are  heard  in  cases  of  bronchitis, 
pulmonary  congestion  and  edema.  Crepitant  and  crackling  r&les  may 
be  closely  simulated  by  friction  sounds. 
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5.  Bubbling  and  Gurgling  Riles. — Thoso  are  also  known  as  mucous, 
or  liquid  rfiles.  They  are  coarser  and  lower-pitehod  than  crackling 
rSles,  They  are  generally  heard  over  the  large  bronchi,  or  cavities,  and 
in  cases  of  pulmonary  edema.  The  so-called  "death  rattle"  is  due  to 
liquid  exudation  in  the  trachea,  and  belong  to  this  class. 


Bubbling  rfiles  are  due  to  fluid — serum,  riiucu?!,  pus  or  blood  in  the 
bronchi.  When  the  fluid  is  thin,  we  get  a  bui^bling  quality,  when  thick 
a  certain  sharpness  or  slickineas.  The  quality  (iepcn<ls  on  the  surround- 
ing lung  tissue.  In  consolidations  a  clear,  ringing  quality  is  noted. 
Bubbling  rfiles  vary  in  size,  with  the  site  of  pr«Hiuction,  and  with  the 
quantity  and  character  of  the  exudate. 
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cncilii  ivit-  lilloil  Willi  «,  thick  punili'iil  exinliilr,  sonic  tit  wliirh  may  slill  be  spcn  adherent  to 
the  roHtal  pleura.  Thr  ri'i/ht  lung  in  euniplutely  iitelcetatii'.  nnd  hn»  ijeeu  ccimpresaeci  into  a 
^luiill  fibruua  moHN.  Thr  hrart  is  diNplacnl  tu  the  left,  und  the  diaphragiu.  don-nwiird.  The 
lift  luna  in  ita  htlenil  OHiwiit  iii  eiimiiresaed  l>y  the  heitrt.  The  IxMly  was  received  in  the  dis- 
ut'clins  room  from  llio  Aniitomical  Uniird,  the  rlinii-al  diasniisiM  havioa  l>ce    "  '    " 
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The  significance  of  riles  lies  mainly  in  their  (a)  quality  and  (b)  dis- 
trihution,  as  indicating:  (1)  the  area  of  activity  of  the  pathologic  process; 
(2)  the  character  and  stage  of  the  lesion;  (3)  the  localization — in  the  lung 
or  pleura. 

The  primary  terms  crepitant,  crackling,  bubbling,  sibilant  and 
sonorous,  should  be  further  qualified  by  descriptive  adjectives  indicating 
their  size,  pitch,  number,  location  and  association  with  the  phases  of 
respiration,  e.g.,  ''numerous,  fine,  high-pitched,  clear-cut,  metallic  r&les 
heard  mainly  at  the  end  of  inspiration/^ 

Friction  Sounds. — These  are  also  spoken  of  as  friction  r&Ies.  They 
may  be  heard  over  inflamed  serous  membranes  and  are  due  to  mechanical 
attrition  of  the  roughened  surfaces.  They  occur  in  the  pleura,  peri- 
cardium, and  rarely  peritoneum.  They  are  characteristically  described 
as  dry  and  leathery  (like  a  sound  produced  by  riding  on  a  new  saddle). 

They  differ  from  rdles  in  that  they  tend  to  be  (1)  localized  (in  the  case 
of  pleuritis  to  the  axilla),  (2)  unilateral,  (3)  heard  both  with  in-  and  ex- 
piration. (4)  They  do  not  disappear  with  coughing,  (5)  they  are  in- 
creased by  pressure,  (6)  they  sound  close  to  the  ear,  (7)  they  are  attended 
bv  pain  and  often  tenderness.  Thev  niav  be  svnchronous  with  the 
heart,  even  if  only  the  pleura  is  involved. 

It  is  by  no  means  always  possible  to  differentiate  l)etween  an  intra- 
pulmonary  i&le  and  a  pleuritic  friction,  but  the  following  points  often  aid 
in  arriving  at  a  correct  conclusion. 

Rales  Frictions 

(a)  Aflfected  by  coughing,  or  breathing,  (a)  (^onstant,  not   altered    by  coughing 

and  vary  spontaneously.  or  breathing. 

(6)  Sounda  are  often  "moist.'*  (6)  Sounds  are  more    "dry,"    leathery, 

creaking. 

(c)  Seem  more  distant.  (r)   Seem   closer  to  the  ear. 

(d)  Uninfluenced  by  pressure  on  the  chest  (fl)  Increased  })v  pressure,  accompanied 
wall.     Unaccompanied  by  local  pain.  by  pain,  which  is  also  increased  by 

pressur(\ 
(f)    Distribution     more     general,     more     (r)   Localized    in    extent,    generally   imi- 
widelv    diffused.     Usually    bilateral.  lateral.     Most    common    in    axillary 

Commonly  heard  posteriori}'  or  near  region. 

bronchi. 
(/)    May  be  musical. '  (7)    Rarely  musical. 

{g)  Occur  in  showers,  are  uniform  in  size,     (g)  Size    and    character    of    component 

sound  elements  yary. 

Both  r&les  and  frictions  may  be  closely  simulated  by  (1)  muscle 
sounds,  (2)  hair  on  the  chest. 

•^  Method  of  Eliciting  Riles. — If  rales  are  susi)ected  to  be  present  but 
are  not  heard  in  the  course  of  ordinary  breathing,  the  patient  should  be 
asked  to  breathe  more  deeply;  or  to  cough,  and  afterward  breathe  deeply. 
The  crepitant  r&Ies  of  early  tuberculosis  may  thus  be  elicited  (latent 
riles).  They  are  also  more  apt  to  be  heard  before  or  during  the  period 
of  the  morning  cough,  when  such  is  present.  Owing  to  the  faintness  of 
their  sound,  rales  are  onlv  rarelv  heard  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of 
their  origin,  although  it  is  said  that  they  are  occasionally  conducted  along 
the  ribs  and  may  even  be  heard  in  the  opposite  lung. 

Certain  tinkhng,  gurgling  and  splashing  sounds  may  be  heard  over 
the  chest,  especially  near  the  spinal  column,  as  the  result  of  hquid  passing 
down  the  esophagus  when  the  patient  swallows.  The.^e  sounds  are  often 
marked  and  delayed  in  the  presence  of  a  diverticulum. 
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FlO.     Kill.— HVUBO-I-NKI'M 

filled  wiUi  Huiil.  partly  with  i„ ..., . 

fluid  li'vi'l.  so  Ihiit  the  fistulous  trni'1  <>iii-ii?<  ititii  [he  elTu. 
respinitjoii.     The  ri|(ht  luiin  in  roll»|>»('d.     Th»  li'ft  Iihik  i»  iul 
■''""''"  'la  coniprcKsioii.      iS«fcu»)iiuH  »pto»A  may  be  etirited  beci 


i  repnwcnled  as  partly 


The  rijflit  im-iinu  ravny  is  ri»|j«wt»iiiHj  uq 

—  ijf  (he  lunK  li;is  '«;rurrcd  htilow  the  |ii<7i>i.-ui> 

d  bulililea  ore  givcH  off  during 
iuK  compensatorily 
'    -*-  inrf  liquid  B"" 


ilcispilc  ita  coniprcKsioii.  Sncrutiiiiin  iplanh  may  be  etirited  because  holh  air  onrf  ^jgu^  sro 
pruKent  in  a  latKe  cavily.  Metallic  tinkle  a  due  In  bulihles  from  the  fistulous  tract  passing 
up  through  the  cfTuiiioii,  not  to  drops  of  liiiuid  railing  upuii  the  surface  uf  tho  elTuaion. 
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SUCCUSSION  SPLASH 

Tliis  may  be  heard  on  ausculting  over  large  tense  chambers  which 
contain  both  liquid  and  air.  It  is  elicited  by  having  the  patient  cough, 
suddenlv  move  the  bodv  from  side  to  side,  or  shake  his  chest. 

Succussion  splash  like  the  other  metallic  auscultatory  phenomena 
owes  this  quality  to  the  suddenness  with  which  the  liquid  is  thrown  into 
motion,  unrhythmic  vibrations  being  thus  originated.  For  its  production, 
a  stiflf-walled  cavity  of  considerable  size  is  necessary.  It,  therefore, 
rarely  occurs  in  the  chest  except  in  hydro-pneumothorax.     Pulmonary 


Fh;    1()S.4. — The  currently  arceptod  but  erroneous  explanation  of  the  genesis  of 

metallic  tinkle. 


FicJ.   lOSB. — The  true  mechanism  of  metallic  tinkle. 


cavities  are  generally  too  small,  too  flaccid  and  their  contents  too  viscid, 
to  produce  the  characteristic  sound.  It  may  be  simulated  by  imparting 
motion  to  the  liquid  in  an  atonic  stomach,  or  by  shaking  a  small  quantity 
of  water  in  a  bottle.  It  can  sometimes  be  heard  at  quite  a  distance  from 
the  patient,  especially  if  the  pneumothorax  communicates  with  a  bronchus 
and  the  mouth  be  open.     It  is  said  also  to  occur  over  very  large  pulmonary 
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cavities.     It  never  occurs  in  simple  serous  or  purulent  effusion,  ds  no  air 
is  present, 

Suceussion  splash  and  metallic  tinkle  are  the  most  pathognomonic 
sii^ns  of  hydro-pneiimothorax,  but  they  only  occur  in  about  30  or  40 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  (Cruice). 

METALLIC  TINKLE 

This  is  a  clear,  vibrant,  musical  sound  which  may  be  heard  in  many 
cases  of  hydro-pneumothorax.  It  has  been  likened  to  the  distant  tinkling 
of  a  clear,  high-pitched  silver  bell. 

The  genesis  of  metallic  tinkle  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  ex- 
periment (Fig.  108).  If  we  attach  a  stethoscopic  tubing  to  the  mouth 
piece  of  a  wash  bottle  and  listen  while  air  is  being  forced  through  the 
other  glass  tube  into  the  liquid,  the  phenomenon  of  metallic  tinkle  can 
\ye  accurately  reproduced.  It  will  further  be  noted  that  the  sound  occurs 
at  the  moment  the  bubble  is  given  off  and  not  at  the  time  at  which  it 
reaches  the  surface.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  listen  while  water  is 
allowed  to  fall  from  a  pipette  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  only  a  dull, 
indifferent  sound  will  be  heard.  ^ 

It  is  evident  both  from  this  and  for  anatomic  reasons,  that  metallic 
tinkle  is  Hiie  to  air  hubbies  ascending  through  an  effusion  from  a  fistulous 
tract  in  the  lung  below  the  level  of  the  liquid,  and  not,  as  was  formerly 
taught,  to  liquid  dropping  from  a  moist  pleura  upon  the  effusion  beneath. 

Metallic  tinkle  may  also  l>e  produced  by  the  bursting  of  bubbles  in 
a  bronchial  tube  which  communicates  with  a  pneumothorax  or  by  a  bub- 
ble in  the  surface  of  a  moist  perforated  lung  above  the  level  of  the  fluid 
if  the  bubble  Ls  expelled  with  sufficient  force.  In  either  case  the  musical 
quality  is  due  to  the  rhythmic  vibration  of  the  air,  and  the  reverberation 
is  due  to  the  large  air-filled,  stifT-walled  resonator — the  pleural  cavitv 
(Fig.  lot)). 

'  HAFiACH:  Arch.  Diag.,  January,  1010. 
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CHAPTER  XI 
THE  VOICE  SOUNDS 

The  voice  sounds  consist  of: 

1.  Vocal  resonance:  the  voice  sounds  heard  upon  the  chest. 

2.  Bronchophony :  increased  vocal  resonance. 

3.  Pectoriloquy :  bronchophony  with  articulated  overtones — syllabic 
speech.     Whispered  pectoriloquy. 

4.  Egophony :  a  variety  of  bronchophony  having  a  nasal  or  bleating 
quality. 

These  signs  are  elicited  by  ausculting  over  diflferent  areas  of  the  chest 
wall,  while  the  patient  speaks  or  whispers.  In  the  former  case  the  patient 
should  be  told  to  slowly  and  loudlv  pronounce,  ''one — one — one/'  or 
** ninety-nine"  in  the  lowest  range  of  his  natural  speaking  voice.  The 
examiner  should  note  any  differences  in  clearness  or  intensity  which  may 
exist  over  svmmetrical  areas  of  the  thorax. 

ft 

VOCAL  RESONANCE 

The  vibrations  produced  in  the  larynx  during  phonation  are  increased 
in  intensity  (larger  wave  amplitude)  by  (1)  the  thorax  and  to  a  minor 
degree  by  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  (2)  by  the  air  chambers  above  the 
vocal  cords — the  mouth  and  nares.  These  structures  act  as  resonators, 
sympathetic  vibrations  being  set  up  in  them.  But  inasmuch  as  resona- 
tors act  selectively,  amplifying  only  certain  wave  lengths,  the  original 
sound  as  produced  in  the  larynx  undergoes  certain  changes  not  only  in 
intensity  but  also  in  quality  and  pitch.  This  explains  why  ivhispered 
pectoriloquy  may  he  heard  when  vocal  resonance  is  actually  diminished. 
Under  normal  conditions  the  vocal  sounds  heard  over  the  chest  are  much 
less  loud  and  clear  than  when  we  listen  over  the  larynx.  They  seem  dis- 
tant and  diffused,  are  lower  in  pitch,  and  the  distinct  articulations  of  the 
trachea  are  replaced  by  indistinct,  rumbling  sounds.  The  spoken  word 
is  lower  in  pitch  when  heard  through  the  chest  than  when  heard  at  the 
mouth,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  lung  (resonator)  which  is  large,  rein- 
forces the  lower  notes.  When,  however,  the  lung  is  consolidated,  the 
sounds  heard  through  the  chest  wall  seem  higher-pitched  than  at  the 
mouth  because  the  pulmonary  tissue  being  infiltrated,  only  the  bronchi  re- 
main to  act  as  resonators,  and  also  being  small  in  size,  only  the  higher  notes 
are  amplified  (Mueller).  It  is  thus  evident  that  vocal  resonance  is  due 
'to  somewhat  the  same  causes,  and  is  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  the 
breath  sounds.  Vocal  resonance  and  vocal  fremitus  have  the  same  origin. 
They  generally  vary  in  the  same  direction  and  in  the  same  proportions. 
Discrepancies  between  the  two  methods  of  examination  maybe  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  ear  perceives  vibrations  better  when  they  are  rapid,  the 
hand  when  they  are  slow.  Vocal  resonance  may  be  (1)  increased — more 
intense  and  clearer;  (2)  decreased — less  intense  and  muffled.     Here  clear- 
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ness  is  used  in  a  double  sense:  (a)  in  regard  to  the  fundamental  note — 
the  amount  of  sonorous  laryngeal  character;  or  (6)  in  regard  to  the  articu- 
lated overtones — syllabic  speech.  These  two  qualities — clearness  and 
loudness — do  not  necessarily  run  parallel,  they  may  be  diametrically 
opposed. 

Nonnai  Vocal  Resonance. — Vocal  resonance  is  normally  most  in- 
tense over  those  areas  of  the  chest  over  which  broncho-vesicular  breath- 
ing is  normally  heard — the  interscapular  region,  the  upper  sternum  and 
the  supraclavicular  apices.  But  even  here  no  distinct  articulate  speech 
can  be  appreciated;  only  an  indistinct  humming,  buzzing,  fluttering 
sound  not  unlike  that  of  a  voice  heard  at  the  distant  end  of  a  long  hall. 
The  sounds  of  both  the  spoken  and  the  whispered  voice  are  normally 
more  intense  on  the  right  side,  especially  over  the  upper  lobe,  both  an- 
teriorly and  posteriorly.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  right  pulmonary 
apex  lies  in  direct  contact  with  the  trachea,  and  also  because  the  right 
bronchus  is  almost  a  direct  continuation  of  the  trachea  which  points 
to  the  right  (Fetterolf)  (see  Figs.  75,  95,  103). 

In  women  vocal  resonance  is  feeble  because  the  fundamental  note  of 
the  larynx  does  not  stand  in  a  favorable  relationship  with  the  thorax — 
the  resonator.  (Small  tuning  forks  require  small  resonators.)  In  men 
the  relationship  is  generally  more  favorable,  although  even  here  we  meet 
with  great  degrees  of  difference.  In  singing  an  ascending  scale  from  one's 
lowest  base  to  one\s  highest  treble,  both  vocal  fremitus  and  resonance 
will  become  progressively  less  intense,  and  at  a  given  point  disappear 
entirely.  Children  often  have  a  more  intense  fremitus  than  women  be- 
cause the  aforesaid  relationship  is  more  favorable,  although  as  a  rule 
vocal  fremitus  and  resonance  are  in  small  children  determined  with 
difficulty  (see  p.  140).  For  the  same  reason  these  signs  may  vary  with 
the  degree  of  inspiration  or  expiration  at  which  the  patient  speaks.  If 
the  sounds  heard,  remain  intense  even  with  marked  stethoscopic  pressure 
— which  tends  to  blot  out  the  sympathetic  vil)rations  of  the  chest — we 
have  even  greater  reason  for  believing  that  loss  of  elasticity  and  infiltra- 
tion of  the  lungs  has  occurred  (Sewall). 

Vocal  resonance  mav  be  diminished  or  absent  in  conditions  which 
interfere  abnormally  with  the  conduction  of  vibrations  from  the  larynx 
to  the  chest  wall,  such  as  obstruction  of  a  bronchus,  pleural  effusions. 
edema  or  the  chest  wall  or  excessive  subcutaneous  fat.  These  conditions 
act  through  their  effects  of  diffusion,  reflection  and  resonance  (see  p.  59). 

Vocal  resonance  is  g(»nerally  diminished  over  pleural  effusions  because 
vibrations  are  not  readily  transmitted  from  an  air-bearing  lung  to  the 
effusion.  //,  however,  the  lower  part  of  the  lung  which  is  in  contact  with 
the  effusion,  is  solidified,  either  as  the  result  of  infiltration  or  compression, 
vocal  resonance  (as  well  as  fremitus  and  breath  sounds)  will  be  intensely 
transmitted  to  the  chest  wall. 

Vocal  resonance  may  be  diminished  in  some  rare  cases  of  pulmonary 
fibrosis  which  would  appear  contradictory  to  what  has  been  stated  re- 
garding normal  and  abnormal  sound  transmission,  since  solid  lung,  solid 
pleura  and  bronchus  have  relatively  the  same  density  and  we  should, 
therefore,  expect  what  we  usually  find — increased  voice  and  breath  sounds. 
Montgomery  suggests  that  diminished  sounds  may  be  due  to  (1)  "heavy 
strands  of  fibrous  tissue  alternating  with  air-bearing  lung  or  small  cavi- 
ties" thus  offering  a  "break'*  in  transmission;  or  (2)  the  fact  that  the 
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bronchi  are  further  removed  from  the  chest  wall  by  the  thickened  pleura 
and  obliterated  peripherally,  or  that  their  lumen  is  actually  diminished. 
Vocal  resonance  may,  however,  be  diminished  in  some  uncomplicated 
cases  of  pulmonary  consolidation:  (1)  owing  to  bronchial  obstruction 
due  to  (rt)  secretion  (mucus,  pus,  blood,  serum),  (6)  to  pressure  from  with- 
out or  (c)  a  malignant  growth  from  within.  In  the  first  instance,  es- 
pecially, the  phenomenon  may  be  temporarily  dissipated  by  coughing 
or  deep  breathing.  (2)  Cases  not  explainable  upon  this  basis  may  be  due 
to  the  variable  effects  of  resonance  or  wave  interference  already  referred 
to  (p.  54)  (Montgomery). 

BRONCHOPHONY 

By  this  term  we  understand  vocal  resonance  increased  in  intensity 
and  clearness.  Over  normal  pulmonary  tissue  the  voice  sounds  are  even 
more  muffled  and  indistinct  than  when  we  listen  near  a  primary  bron- 
chus. If  the  hing  tissue  is  pathologically  altered  so  that  it  becomes  a 
better  conductor  of  sound  than  is  normally  the  case,  we  hear  an  increased 
vocal  resonance — bronchophony.*  In  other  words,  the  sounds  are  louder, 
higher-pitched,  clearer  and  more  amphoric  than  those  we  expect  to  hear 
in  tlie  locality  in  question,  or  than  those  we  do  hear  in  the  corresponding 
area  of  the  opposite  (healthy)  side. 

Bronchophony,  therefore,  occurs  in:  (1)  Pulmonary  solidification — 
pneumonia,  tul)ercuIosis,  atelectasis,  compression,  glandular  enlarge- 
ment especially  with  these  conditions  exists  near  to  a  large  bronchus, 
etc.  (2)  Pulmonary  cavitation — tuberculosis,  abscess,  gangrene,  etc. 
In  the  latter  instance  the  existence  of  bronchophony  is  in  part  due  to  the 
consolidation  which  accompanies  and  oftc^n  surrounds  the  cavities. 
Bronchophony  is,  therefore,  generally  encountered  in  association  with 
increased  vocal  fremitus,  bronchial  breathing,  percussion  dulness  and  metallic 
or  consonating  rales. 

PECTORILOQUY 

Pectorilocjuy  is  exaggerated  bronchophony.  It  is  an  increased  vocal 
resonance  in  which  syllabic  speech  (the  articulated  overtones)  can  be 
more  or  less  distinctly  recognized.  In  the  ordinary  speaking  voice,  as 
heard  through  the  chest  wall,  the  syllabics  tend  to  l)e  drowned  out  by  the 
more  intense  and  lower-pitched  rumble  of  the  vowel  sounds,  hence  pec- 
toriloquy can  be  better  determined  during  the  act  of  whispering. 

The  Whispered  Voice  Sounds. — Whispering  is  the  result  of  articulate 
speech  in  which  the  glottis  plays  no  part.  ()ver  the  normal  chest  the 
whispered  voice*  is  scarc(»ly  audible,  since  whispering  does  not  set  up 
sympathetic  vibrations  of  the  thoracic  wall.  Over  areas  near  to  the 
primary  bronchi  one  hears  an  indistinct  swishing  sound.  The  transmis- 
sion of  syllabic  speech — whispered  pectoriloquy — is  pathologic. 

Our  judgment  must  be  based  not  on  the  loudness  but  on  the  dis- 
tinctness of  syllables.     The  actual  recognition  of  individual  syllables  is 

^  Hronrliopliony  as  tlic  dorivation  of  tlio  woni  implies,  suKfCosts  the  emanation  of 
a  sound  from  the  l)roiu'h\is.  We  receive  tlie  impression  that  the  sourec  of  the  sound 
is  very  near  to  the  end  of  the  stethoscope,  or  as  if  someone  were  talking  directly  into 
the  hitter.  Some  authorities  speak  of  a  "normal."  and  a  **patlioU)gic"  bronchophony, 
using  the  f»)rmer  term  as  svnonvmous  with  voeal  resonance. 
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not  a  sine  qita  nan.  Distinctness  is  rarely  sufficiently  clear  to  enable  us 
to  recognize  every  individual  word. 

The  whispered  voice  is  elicited  by  ausculting  the  chest  while  the 
patient  whispers  such  words  as  **one/^  *'two/'  *'three/'  *'sixty-six." 
Over  the  lung  tissue  soft,  indistinct  sounds  are  heard. ^  We  hear  **a 
feeble,  low-pitched,  blowing  sound,  these  characters  corresponding  with 
those  of  the  expiratory  sound  in  forced  breathing'^  (Flint).  Sometimes 
no  audible  sound  is  produced.  Near  to  areas  of  consolidation  over  which 
bronchial  breathing  is  heard,  the  sounds  become  more  distinct  so  that 
some  syllables  can  be  recognized,  and  over  cavities  or  consolidations  near 
a  bronchus  or  cavities  communicating  with  a  bronchus,  the  acoustic 
impression  is  often  nearly  that  of  a  person  whispering  directly  into  the 
stethoscope.  In  women  and  children  the  voice  is  higher-pitched  and  in 
the  latter  the  large  bronchi  are  nearer  to  the  chest  wall,  thus  the  whispered 
voice  is  often  more  intense  than  in  men.  Whispered  pectoriloquy  is  an 
important  sign  of  pulmonary  consolidation  or  cavitation.  What  has 
already  been  stated  in  regard  to  vocal  resonance  and  bronchial  breathing 
applies  to  it.  It  is  much  less  taxing  to  the  patient  than  speaking,  and  is 
often  a  useful  method  of  determining  pulmonary  infiltration  if  a  patient 
breathes  so  badly  that  bronchial  breathing  cannot  be  elicited.  Whispered 
pectoriloquy  is  sometimes  more  distinct  than  spoken  bronchophony, 
and  may  be  elicited  when  the  latter  is  absent,  owing  to  the  resonating 
properties  of  the  tissues. 

The  whispered  voice  test  further  has  the  advantage  over  that  of  the 
spoken  voice  that  does  not  set  up  sympathetic  vibrations  in  the  chest  wall 
(resonator)  and  that  an  increase  in  intensity,  therefore,  speaks  more 
strongly  in  favor  of  actual  change  in  the  pulmonary  tissue. 

The  whispered  voice  is  normally  heard  most  clearly  from  the  right  apex 
to  the  second  intercostal  space.  Posteriorly  it  is  loss  intense  and  never 
extends  below  the  scapular  spine.  On  the  left  side  its  intensity  is  much 
less  and  its  extent  much  more  limited. 

EGOPHONY 

Egophony  is  a  modified  bronchophony  characterized  by  a  tremulous, 
high-pitche<l,  bleating  quality.  It  has  been  compared  to  the  bleating 
of  a  goat,  the  speech  of  a  person  with  a  cleft  palate,  or  to  the  voice  of  a 
ventriloquist.  It  may  be  imitated  by  attempting  to  throw  the  voice 
through  the  nares,  while  speaking  with  the  nostrils  occluded, ^  or  by  the 
interposition  of  a  thin  cork  between  the  larynx  and  the  stethoscope. 
It  may  be  heard  just  below  the  upper  level  of  pleural  effusions  while  the 
patient  is  being  examined  for  vocal  resonance,  and  when  present  is  a 
valuable  .sign  of  pleural  exudation.  It  is  perhaps  due  to  the  abnormal 
relationship  between  the  bronchi  (which  become  shorter  when  the  lung  is 
collapsed)  and  the  compressed  lung  in  pleural  effusions  that  the  necessary 
physical  conditions  are  brought  about  which  will  reinforce  the  high- 
pitched  nasal  sounds. 

*  fSoine  people  have  never  learned  to  whisper,  some  whisper  during  inspiration, 
which  jEreatly  modifies  the  sounds  produced. 

*  EjEophony  was  formerly  attributed  to  (a)  flattening  of  non-cartilaginous  bronchi 
by  pressure  of  the  effusion,  so  that  they  acted  like  reeds  (Laennec);  (/>)  vibrations  of 
the  walls  of  small  bronchi  by  actual  collision — interruption  of  the  air  current  (Wintrich) ; 
ic)  the  articulation  of  overtones — only  the  higher  harmonics  passing  through  the  effu- 
sion ^Stone);  (d)  to  vibrations  passing  through  a  thin  layer  of  fluid. 


CHAPTER  XII 
THE  PHYSICAL  FINDINGS  IN  INFANTS  AND  YOUNG  CHILDREN' 

NORMAL  CONDITIONS 

Chest  Inspection.— The  antero-posferior  diameter  is  relatively  in- 
crpascd  in  infants  (under  two  years).  The  sternum  is  prominent  and  the 
rilw  more  horizontal.  Breathing  is  of  the  abdominal  type  for  the  first 
five  or  six  years  or  even  longer  (see  Fig.  17).  The  chest  wall  is  thin  and 
resilient  and  readily  transmits  sound  vibrations.  .Auscultation  should 
be  practised  before  palpation  or  percussion,  lest  crying  interfere  with  the 
former. 


{Ftllfroifa, 


\  nhirli  llip  mpdinn  [mrtitin  of  the  antprior  chest 
iii:^  R.T..  HkIH  lalieuf  thvmUR;  A.J.  P.,  riehtint^rosl 
iruiiil  [irtiTv:  T.  trarhcn:  L.i.A..  left  rommon  oarolid 
ii;  i.7'.,Mt  lube  of  thyiiiiis;  Z..Z...Icf(  lung;/',  poricar. 
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sliglil  luiil  vocal  resdiiance  les-s  marked  than 
■1.      The  ii)«\x  heal  is  in  the  fourth  interspace, 
jusi  williin  or  even  to  the  Icfl  of  the  left  niid-elavieular  line. 

Percussion. — Percussion  must  he  i-xlrcmrly  light — -finger  percussion  is 

often  necessary.     If  a  forcilile  stroke  he  employed  the  whole  lung  as  well 

I  For  iissisUiiicT  in  tin-  i)rf|>:iri(iii[i  i.f  llic  f..l[i.wini'  i)nr:iKr!inlis,  ive  nrc  iiidehtcd  to 

l)[t.   .1.    (',   (ilTTJN.iS. 
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as  the  nei^boring:  abdominal  viscera  will  be  thrown  into  vibration  and 
topographic  percussion  will  become  impassible.  The  child  must  be 
placedlin  the  silting  or  standing  position — or  prone  or  supine — never  on 
one  side.  Oninp;  to  the  flexibility  of  the  thoracic  cage  the  lowermost 
lung  when  the  infant  lira  upon  one  aide  becomes  compressed  and  yields  a 
less  rpsonant  note.  The  postprior  portion  of  the  thorax  should  be  ex- 
amined while  the  infant  held  in  the  nurse's  arms,  looks  backward  over 
her  shoulder.  The  general  percussion  note  is  resonant,  Bonietimes  hyper- 
resonant  (higher  pitched  than  in  adultsi  from  the  clavicle  to  the  fourth 


rib  on  right  side  anteriorly;  to  eighth  rib  posteriorly  (on  account  of  high 
dome  of  liver).  Below  these  levels  the  note  shades  into  liver  dulness  at 
the  sixth  and  tenth  ribs,  respectively. 

lu  the  axilla  and  posteriorly  on  the  left  aide  gastric  tympany  may 
affect  the  normal  note,  as  high  as  the  sixth  rib.  This  tympanitic  quality 
may  sometimes  be  eliminated  or  at  least  diminished  by  the  method  of 
IttlernI  limitation — three  fingers  down,  percuss  the  middle  one. 

On  the  left  side  below  the  inner  third  f>f  the  davifle  the  note  is  impaired 
or  doll,  shading  into  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness  (Haniill),  owing  to  pfjor 
expansion  of  left  apex  over  the  great  vffssels,  possibly  in  part  to  left  lolje 
of  thymus.  Crijing  produces  a  rigid  chest  and  may  cause  dulness  over 
thp   lower  lobes.     Percussion   during   crying   may  yield  a  cracked-pot 
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soond.  Percussion  is  Renerally  less  satisfactory  thaa  auscultation.  The 
tense  of  reaislance  is  oft«n  a  valuable  criterion  in  deciding  between  con- 
solidation and  liquid  effusion. 

The  heart  is  large,  lies  higher  in  the  thorax,  as  well  as  more  horizon- 
tally. Cardiac  dulness,  therefore,  normally  extends  relatively  further  to 
the  left  than  in  adults.  It  may  normally  extend  }/i  inch  beyond  the  mid- 
clavicular line.  Dulness  due  to  the  right  auricle,  however,  rarely  extends 
Iwyond  the  sternal  line.  The  great  vessels  are  relatively  large.  This, 
together  with  the  possibility  of  a  persistent  thymus  gland  renders  a 
determination  of  the  upper  border  difficult.  This  difficulty  is  further 
enhanced  by  the  normal  dull  area  at  the  inner  third  of  the  left  clavicle 
already  alluded  to. 


Flo.  113. — Horizon lal  six'tion.  n'cirrd  from  biatalh.  Body  »f  n  nrte-born  child  at  the 
level  uf  the  ii]i|>er  ImrUer  of  the  third  rib.  JC,,  cwi|>haeviii;  V.A.M.,  vena  aiygos  mBJor; 
R.L.,  right  luiiKi  R.B..rieht  broiirhiii>:  RJ'.A..  riHlil  piilmcmary  arutry;  .S.V.C.  BJiperior 
vena  cava:  /1..1..  aniTendinv  part  of  iMirtir  iirrh;  T.B..  thymus  ymily.F.A..  pulmonary  aorta; 
L.I'. A.,  left  piiIiiMinnry  orlcry;  L.L.,  Itfl  Iuiik;  L.B.,  left  bronchus;  T.A.,  thoracic  sorto. 
{FcUcrolf  ami  ilillino'.) 

During  the  first  year  the  apex  Iwat  is  usually  found  in  the  fourth 
intercostal  space.  This  may  lie  so  until  the  thirteenth  year,  after  which 
in  normal  children,  it  is  always  in  the  fifth  interspace.  As  in  adults,  the 
existence  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  can  usually  be  satisfactorily  determined 
by  inspection  and  palpation  aJoiie.  If  the  left  ventricle  is  chiefly  in- 
volved, a  heaving  systolic  thrust  is  felt  outside  of  the  mid-clavicular  line. 
In  case  the  right  ventricle  is  chiefly  affected,  the  thrust  is  diastolic  in  time 
and  most  marked  in  the  epigastrium  because  the  right  ventricle  retracts 
from  the  chest  wall  to  rebound  in  diastole  (Talley).  Since  compensatory 
and  reparative  changes  in  youth  are  good,  marked  degrees  of  cardiac 
hypertrophyareoflenseenin  childix'n  with  valvular  lesions  (Figs.  15,122). 
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Cardiac  Arrhjtbinia. — Sinus  arrhythmia,  or  juvenile  arrhythmia  as  it  is 
often  called,  is  as  ihe  latter  name  implies,  very  coiiimou  in  infants  and 
children,  especially  in  hifth  strung  youniisters  and  foHowing  infections 
(see  p.  169). 

Extrasystoles  are  also  common,  more  ao  indeed  in  children  with  ap- 
parently normal  hearts  than  in  those  with  definite  vahiilar  lesions. 
TachycnrHin  la  frequent  after  five  years  of  age  and  bradycardia  may  occur 
during  convalescence  from  fevers  and  in  association  with  jaundice. 

Auricular  fibrillation  is  rarely  met  with  and  when  encountered  is 
usually  only  noted  in  fatal  eases  of  diphtheria  or  rheumatic  pancarditis. 


— HoriionUJ  section  of  a  nen-borD  in/oni'*  thorax   at  the  upper  level  of  tht 

-U  uarlOiiKe:  ahowiDR  its  cylindriral  shape.     L.L.,  left  lunli:  P. A,,  pulmonary  aorta: 

L.T..  left  lobe,  and  R.T.,  right  lobe  of  thymus  body:  A. A.,  luceudiug  part  of  aortic  arch: 
S.V.C..  niprrior  vena  cava;  R.L..  righl  lung;  B.T..  Ijifureation  of  trachea:  E..  cnophsgUB, 
A.,  deaccnding  part  of  aorlic  arch.     {After  Fetttrot/  and  Gillingi.) 


Auricular  flutter  is  even  more  unusual,  although  Ritchie  has  reported  two 
rases  in  children  under  ten  years.  Heart  block  also  has  been  observed  in 
association  with  diphtheria. 

The  prognostic  significance  of  arrhytliniia  in  chllilren  is  essentially 
the  same  as  in  adults.' 

Aoscultatioa. — Respiration  in  infants  and  young  children  is  irregular 
in  rhythm  and  very  irregular  in  depth.  (Respiration  being  entirely  a 
postnatal  function,  development  of  this  function  is  relatively  retarded. 
It  does  not  become  fully  developed  until  the  child  has  become  active  upon 

'  For  more  detailed  infoniiatiuii  see  Tallet,  J.  K.:  ''The  Physical  Examination 
of  UiP  Heart  in  Children."  Areh.  Ptdialrirs,  September,  1915,  to  which  article  I  am 
nulebted  for  some  of  the  foregoing  facts. 
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its  feet.  This  early  irregularity  of  breathing  accounts  in  great  part  for 
the  difficulty  in  interpreting  the  auscultatory  phenomena.) 

In  early  life,  the  breath  sounds  are  relatively  harsh,  and  loud.  Expira- 
tion is  clearly  heard,  and  in  comparison  with  an  adult  relatively  pro- 
longed. Exaggerated  or  vesiculo-bronehial  breathing  is,  therefore,  a 
normal  finding  (puerile  breathing). 

The  areas  overlying  the  bifurcation  of  the  bronchi  anteriorly  extend- 
ing 1  to  3  cm.  to  the  right  of  the  sternal  margin,  and  1  to  2  cm.  to  the  left 


Pio.    115. — The   iri/anl'ii  rhrni  is  oirciilHr  in  outline. 

The  proximity  of  thestumarli  mid  colon  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  liiriRs  .     , _., 

itic  quality  to  the  lower  li>l>ei'.  especially  the  left,  nnd  renders  very  liKht  pernivi'iMn  esiH-i]ri:tl. 
The  heart  lies  almost  horizontally,  heni^e  cardiac  diilne^i  ext^nda  relii(ively  furiher  lo  the 
left  than  is  the  case  in  adults.    It  also  lies  about  one  jiitcrapacc  bitcher  in  infant?-. 

(at  level  of  the  first  interspace  and  the  second  rib)  yield  bronchi i-vesirular 
breathing.  Posteriorly  this  is  also  found,  especially  on  tlie  right  side. 
Focal  resonance  in  young  children  is  hard  to  elicit  as  child  cannot  be  con- 
trolled. Whispered  peci-oriloquy  can  often  be  heard,  normally-,  over  the 
areas  of  broncho- vesicular  breathing. 

Owing  to  tardy  development  of  the  accessory  muscles  of  rrsfMration 
and  of  the  laryngeal  and  pharyngeal  muscles,  a  slight  hypersecretion  of 


r 
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mucus  in  the  pharynx,  naso-pharynx  or  larj'nx,  often  produces  coarse 
moist  rd/es  which  may  be  heard  all  over  chest.  The  Aear/ sounds  tend  to  be 
embryocardial  in  character,  the  first  sound  having  a  valvular  quabty, 
and  the  diastoUc  pause  being  brief.  The  pulmonic  second  sound  is 
loud  and  more  intense  than  the  aortic  (retracted  lungs,  more  superficial 
position).     Heart  sounds  and  murmurs  are  loud. 


1 


-  right  veulrific. 


PATHOLOGIC  COHDITIOHS 


Small  serous  effusions  in  the  pleural  cavities  usually,  but  not  in- 
variably, produce  a  dull  note  on  percussion.  Large  serous  effusions  may 
produce  a  dull  or  even  a  flat  sound,  as  in  adults,  but  quite  often,  a  slightly 
tympanitic  note  results,  due  to  relaxation  of  pulmonary  tension  and  to 
abdominal  tympany.  The  note  over  empyemas  is  more  apt  to  be  dull 
or  flat,  but,  for  the  same  reasons,  this  is  not  invariable.  In  serous  or 
purulent  effusions  as  a  general  rule,  therefoie,  we  do  not  find  as  flat  a 
note  as  in  adults,  under  the  same  conditions. 

In  ausculting  over  a  pleural  effusion  (scrum  or  pus)  the  breath  sounds 
often  persist  ami  in  some  cases  the  diagnosis  can  be  definitely  established 
only  by  the  exploring  needle.  In  the  case  of  large  effusions,  especially  if 
purulent  and  causing  marked  compression  of  lungs,  we  may  find  bronchial 
or  cavernous  breathing,  with  whispered  pectoriloquy,  from  the  clavicle 
down  as  far  as  the  third  or  even  the  fourth  rib.  An  erroneous  diagnosis 
of  cavity  is  sometimes  made.     Cavities  in  children  are  rare. 

The  second  pulmonic  sound  is  actually  and  relatively  louder  than  the 
second  aortic^this  difference  persisting  throughout  childhood.     Organic 
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FlO.'  117. — Sasittnl  aoetion  of  the  body  of  a  wulv  601 
plane  of  the  section  bciug  0.25  cm.  to  the  k'ft  of  tiie  njid-sterual  lii 
h.A.,  left  nuricle;  L.A.A.,  left  auricular  nppoudHgc:  L.V.P,.  oriG< 
veins;  R.P.A.,  riuht  pulmonary  arWrj';  L.B..  left  bronchus;  L.S.A. 
I. A.,  innominate  artery;  L.C'.A.,  left  common  carotid  artery;  L./. 
A.A.,  aortic  arch;  ..l.Z,..  aortic  leaScts;  rX.. tricuspid  leaflets;  R.V. 
phragm;  L,  liver. 
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systolic  murmurs,  produced  at  the  mitral  orifice,  usually  can  he  heard 
clearly  all  over  the  area  of  the  heart  and  posteriorly,  on  the  left  side.  This 
is  true  to  a  lessened  extent  of  aortic  systolic  murmurs  in  double  aortic 
disease.  Aortic  diastolic  murmurs^  even  more  frequently  than  in  adults, 
are  heard  best  near  the  apex  or  at  the  fourth  left  costal  cartilage. 

Fxmctional  murmurs  are  verv  common  in  childhood  and  often  simulate 
organic  murmurs  in  quality,  but  are  heard  loudest  over  the  base  and  in  the 
reclining  position.  They  l^ecome  much  less  marked  when  the  child  sits 
up — an  important  distinction,  since  venous  hums  are  intensified  by  this 
procedure. 

Compression  of  the  left  lung  by  an  enlarged  heart  or  a  pericardial 
effusion  gives  the  signs  of  consolidation  posteriorly — dulness  and 
bronchial  breathing — and  must  be  differentiated  from  pneumonia. 

In  addition  to  the  minute  anatomic  relations  the  preceding  figures 
illustrate  the  following  facts: 

1.  The  large  amount  of  space  in  the  antero-posterior  direction  occu- 
pied by  the  heart,  enlargement  of  which  (dilatation,  pericardial  effusion) 
would  compress  the  upper  part  of  the  lower,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
upper  pulmonary  lobes,  causing;  bronchial  breathing  over  the  correspond- 
ing areas  of  the  chest. 

2.  The  superior  vena  cava  enters  the  auricle  at  a  plane  posterior  to 
that  of  the  inferior  cava,  so  that  the  blood  stream  from  the  latter  is 
directed  upward  by  the  Eustachian  valve  and  not  to  the  left  as  is 
commonly  stated. 

3.  The  tricuspid  orifice  is  practically  vertical,  not  horizontal,  and 
opens  toward  the  left  and  slightly  forward.  The  lower  part  of  the  right 
ventricle  is  so  near  the  level  of  the  right  auricle  that  gravity  can  play  but 
an  inconspicuous  part  in  the  filling  of  the  ventricle. 

4.  The  mitral  and  tricuspid  orifices  lie  in  planes  almost  at  right  angles 
to  each  other. 

5.  The  tw^o  posterior  aortic  leaflets  are  attached  to  the  base  of  the 
mitral  leaflet  (see  Flint's  murmur). 

6.  The  mitral,  tricuspid  and  aortic  valves  are  practically'  contiguous 
structures.  This  fact  together  with  the  actually  small  size  of  the  heart, 
and  the  thinness  of  the  chest  wall,  explains  why  sounds  produced  at  these 
areas  are  often  differentiated  with  difficult  v.  A  svstolic  aortic  murmur 
can  only  be  identified  with  certainty  if  heard  in  the  neck.^ 

For  the  sake  of  conserving  time  in  the  recording  of  physical  signs 
various  systems  of  graphic  registration  have  been  suggested.  That 
which  follows  is  modified  after  Barach\s  plan.  Unfortunately  no  uni- 
form system  has  thus  far  been  adopted  by  clinicians  (Fig.  119). 

If  r&les  occur  during  inspiration  they  are  charted  before,  if  during 
expiration,  after  the  symbol  which  stands  for  the  type  of  breathing. 

PRACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

In  examining  the  lungs,  the  chest  nnist  be  exposed  and  the  patient 
must  not  be  in  a  recumbent  position  if  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  is 
a  desideratum.  The  importance  of  inspection,  especially  in  chronic  pul- 
monary disease,  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  Symmetric  areas  of  the 
chest  must  be  examined  and  compared  step  by  step.     In  determining 

*  Fetterolf  and  Gittings:  Am.  Jour.  Din.  Children,  I,  1911,  G. 
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fremitus  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  ulnar  nerve  distribution  is 
more  sensitive  than  the  radial  and  hence  the  hand  should  be  slightly 
rotated  toward  the  outer  side. 

In  practising  percussion  the  beginner  usually  emplo3rs  far  too  much 
force.  This  is'alwa3rs  disagreeable  and  often  painful  to  the  patient;  it  is 
also  hard  on  the  examiner's  fingers.  As  a  general  rule,  the  more  experi- 
enced the  examiner  the  lighter  the  percussion  stroke  he  employs.  Force 
and  accurate  limitation  are  not  compatible.  The  blow  must  be  delivered 
from  the  wrist  (not  the  arm),  it  must  fall  vertically  and  the  striking 
finger  must  be  quickly  withdrawn.  Good  percussion  is,  and  should  be, 
a  '* gentle  art." 

Before  ausculting,  see  to  it  that  the  patient  breathes  properly.  Res- 
pirations should  be  a  trifle  deeper  than  is  normally  the  case  and  the  mouth 
slightly  open.  '' Throaty''  sounds  must  be  eliminated  and  expiration 
must  be  purely  passive.     The  areas  over  which  the  breath  sounds  may 
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normally  be  somewhat  harsh,  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  examination  of 
the  supraclavicular  and  suprascapular  portions  of  the  lung  as  well  as  the 
apex  of  the  axilla  must  not  be  omitted. 

A  diagnosis  of  incipient  tuberculosis  based  upon  a  single  examination 
is  always  a  questionable  procedure.  Repeated  examinations  and  fur- 
ther observation  are  usually  advisable.  In  really  early  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, abnormality  in  the  physical  signs  is  very  slight  and  may  be  absent. 
A  careful  consideration  of  the  patient's  history  and  an  observation  of  his 
temperature  and  pulse  arc  often  more  reliable  than  slight  abnormality 
of  his  physical  signs. 

The  physical  signs  of  pleural  effusion  and  pulmonary  consolidation 
are  variable,  and  the  classical  text-book  method  differentiation  often 
fallacious.  Consolidation  may  yield  absent  breath  sounds;  an  effasion, 
bronchial  breathing,  bronchophony  and  fremitus.     The  reasons  for  this 
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variation  of  physical  signs  have  alrpatly  been  disciisse*!.  The  exploring 
needle  should  bo  unhesitatingly  employed  in  doubtful  cases.  Properly 
performed,  this  procedure  is  iinatlended  by  risk,  or  any  considerable 
degree  of  pain. 

The  explanation  of  abnormal  physical  signs  as  "thickened  pleura" 
should  be  made  only  as  a  last  resort.  In  this  condition  physical  signs 
are  .slight  or  entirely  absent,  unless  the  lung  is  also  involvetl. 

With  obscure  pulmonary  symptoms,  especially  in  men  past  thirty-five 
years,  the  possibility  of  aortic  aneurism  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind, 
eaj)ecially  if  associated  with  cough,  chest  pain,  or  dyspnea  for  which 
symptoms  no  evident  cause  can  be  demonstrated. 


Fio.  I£]. — The  Eraphiu  Bigns  bore  depicted  would  be  construed  as  follows:  Riohl  u 


lobi:  biih-pitf^hcd  lympsDj',  auirounded  by  dulness.  cavernous  breatbins.  impiruiDry  bub- 
bling rftlee.      Right  axilla:  frictioo  and  below  thia  area  weak  breath  suunda. 


I  and  below  thia  i 

light  dulness,  broncho-veeicular  brcalhiii. 
andrraeklinB.  Mpiratoryraiea.  Lr/(  oiiUa;  oog-whwi  breathins.  b 
breath  Bouoda. 

THE  X-RAY 
The  X-ray,  especially  as  a  fluoroscope,  has  become  a  useful  adjunct 
in  intrathoracic  diagnosis.  It  enables  us  to  "control"  our  percussion 
and  often  definitely  establishes  the  presnncc  or  absence  of  deep-seated 
mediastinal  lesions — aneurism,  lymphadenitis,  central  pneumonia,  tu- 
mors, foreign  bodies,  mediastinal  displacement,  pulmonary  abscess,  etc. 
— in  cases  in  which  ordinary  physical  diagnosis  only  permits  us  to  "  sus- 
pect" the  lesion,  The  same  statement  applies  to  some  cases  of  localized 
pneumothorax  and  of  pulmonary-  fibrosis  involving  the  diaphragmatic 
pleura,  as  well  as  to  small  pleural  effusions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ordinary  methods  of  diagnosis  are  far  superior 
to  the  X-ray  in  cases  of  incipient  or  early  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  in 
congestion  of  the  lungs.  In  these  instances  the  mistakes  are  usually  on 
the  side  of  the  radiographer.  The  X-ray  is  rarely  of  much  use  as  an  early 
diagnostic  method  in  cardiac  or  pulmonary  disease. 


PART  II 
THE  EXAMINATON  OF  CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM 

By  George  W.  Xorris,  A.  B.,  M.  D. 

CHAPTER  XIII 
THE  CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM 

INSPECTION 

The  most  important  signs  to  be  looked  for  are:  dyspnea,  orthopnea, 
pallor,  flushing  or  cyanosis;  distention  or  pulsation  of  the  superficial 
arteries  or  veins,  especially  in  the  neck;  edema,  especially  of  the  dependent 
portions  of  the  body  and  of  the  face;  clubbing  of  the  fingers,  inequality 
of  the  pupils;  normal  or  abnormal  pulsations,  especially  of  cardiac  apex 
and  the  epigastrium;  distention  of  the  abdomen,  in  general,  in  the  hepatic 
region,  and  in  the  flanks. 

Orthopnea  J  the  state  in  which  the  patient  has  to  sit  up  in  order  to  get 
his  breath — indicates  that  the  heart  is  drawing  on  its  last  reserves. 
Circulatory  pallor  is  seen  in  connection  with  low  blood-pressure  and  periph- 
eral anemia.  Flu.shing  of  the  face  may  ))e  seen  in  fevers,  excitement 
also  in  aortic  insufficiency  and  at  times  in  arterial  hypertension.  Cyano- 
sis indicates  insufficient  oxygenation  of  the  i)l()()d,  and  is  seen  chiefly  in 
mitral,  pulmonary  ancl  tricuspid  lesions  associated  with  pulmonary 
congestion.  It  is  most  marked  in  the  face,  hands,  and  feet.  Distention 
of  the  superficial  reins  indicates  high  venous  pressure,  generally  a  weak 
right  heart;  or  local  oi)struction  to  tlie  venous  circulation  and  an  effort 
to  establish  collateral  circulation.  Circulatory  edema  occurs  character- 
istically at  the  end  of  tlie  day,  and  in  tlie  dependent  portions  of  the  bodj'; 
renal  edema  occurs  in  the  morning  and  upon  the  face.  Clubbing  of  the 
fingers  indicates  long-standing  stasis  of  the  j)ulmonary  circulation — 
chronic  cardiac  or  pulmonary  disease.  ^4  nisocoria — pupillary  inequality — 
may  result  from  pressure  of  a  thoracic  aneurism  upon  the  cervical  sym- 
pathetic. Pidsalion  of  the  cervical  vessels  may  be  arterial  or  venous.  In 
the  former  instance  it  may  be  due  to  marked  alternations  of  blood-pres- 
sure and  an  hypertrophied  heart,  or  to  a  local  aneurism.  Venous  pulsa- 
tions may  be  seen  in  the  jugular  veins  of  recumbent  subjects.  Normally 
three  small,  faint  waves  can  be  made  out.  These  are  stasis  waves;  they 
are  not  due  to  regurgitation  from  the  right  heart.  A  single  large  systolic 
pulsation  may  result  from  (a)  a  transmitted  impulse  from  a  contiguous 
artery,  (6)  tricuspid  insufficiency,  (c)  aneurismal  varix.  A  capillary 
pulse  (Quincke's  pulse)  consists  in  an  alternate  flushing  and  blanching 
of  a  finger  tip  when  slight  pressure  is  made  upon  the  lower  portion  of  the 
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finger  nail.     It  may  occur  in  ciiscs  of  aortic  insufficiency.     It  L=i  not  an 
early  sign  and  is  eliciteil  with  difficulty. 

The  patient  who  suffers  from  inilral  and  Incwpid  disease  is  apt  to 
complain  of  orthopnea,  cough,  cyanosis,   and  hemoptysis    (pulmonary 


stasis),  digestive  disturbances  (portal  congestion)  and  cdcina.  Aortic 
lesions  are  characteristically  associated  with  dyspnea  on  exerti(ni,  vertigo, 
flushing,  palpitation,  precordial  oppression. 
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THE  HEART— ANATOMICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  heart  lies  obliquely  placed  behind  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the 
sternum.  It  rests  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  two-thirds 
of  its  bulk  being  placed  to  the  left  of  the  mid-sternal  line.  The  base  ex- 
tends from  the  lower  border  of  the  second  left  costal  cartilage  to  the  upp(^r 


—  spiiiiU  cord;  ' 


border  of  the  third  right  costal  cartilage.  The  apex  lies  in  the  fifth  left 
intercostal  space,  about  8  cm.  to  the  left  of  the  niid-.sternal  line.  The 
aorta  arises  at  the  level  of  the  third  co.stal  cartilage  behind  the  sternum. 
It  reaches  halfway  up  the  manubrium,  and  is  nearest  the  surface  at  the 
second  right  costal  cartilage. 
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The  Valves, — The  aortic  valve  lies  lichiiwi  the  third  left  costo-stornal 
junction.  It  is  one-fourth  overlapped  by  the  pulmonary  valve.  The 
pulmonary  inlve  lies  a  little  higher  and  more  to  the  left.  The  mitral  talre 
lies  behind  the  third  intercostal  space  about  1  inch  to  the  left  of  the  ster- 
num.    The  tricuspid  calce  lies  below  and  sUfthtly  lo  the   left  of  a  line 


FtO  la.'i.— RndiiKram  Hhowiiia  Ihe  relatiee  panitian  of  Ihf 
each  othvt  und  l<i  ih?  nntcrior  bon.v  thurnx.  The  [mlni.iiijiry.  in  part  overlii-s  tlii-  Horlir. 
valve.  Iti»  iho  niiiHt  niiperfirUlly  iilaccd  »f  all  the  htart  vnlvi-».  Thp  mitml  valvr  is  the 
ruthest  from  (he  antcrinr  pIiphI  wnll.  The  larue  size  (.f  Ihp  triciispia  orifire  is  woll  sh'.wti. 
This  valve  in  struelurally  a  much  Ipss  perfiTt  nui-hani^m  Ihnii  in  the  mitnil. 

The  valvpB  were  covoreil  n'ilh  lead  |>uint  before  iniiking  the  r:idi..irriiiii.      {Afttr  \orria 
and  FellcTolf.') 

drawn  from  the  inner  end  of  the  third  left,  to  the  sixth  ri(jlit  costul  tarti- 
l^es.  The  aortie,  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves  aic  aiiiitomically  |>ra(ti- 
cally  contiguous  structures.  Thu  mitral  is  the  furthe.-;!  from,  the  pul- 
monic the  nenrei^t  to,  the  anterior  ehe.st  wall  (Figs.  I2:J,  128). 

Posteriorly. — The  base  of  the  heart-  lies  at  the  le\el  of  the  fifth  dorsal 
■;  "The  TopoRriiphv  of  ihe  Cardiac  Valves  lis  Hrvcalt-il 
Mfd.  Sr..  cslv,  I«l:t,  22.^. 
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KiC.  1 27. 

FiuB,  IL'O  AND  127. — TliPsw  arcluius  show  llip  ilwplj'  iiliu-i-d  pOHiliiiii  of  tlio  Ml  niirit 
whiph  may  bo  toi«>((niphii-iilly  dpurriliccl  aa  tlic  "jHiHtvriiir  uuricli-."  Thoy  ulso  dupicl  ll 
rdativdv  liirgc  uniuunt  iif  mcdiai'tinni  "pncp  wliirh  i*  iii-<-ii|ijiil  in  nil  iiiil(n>-|Hi3lmr)r  ■ 
rpction  by  thu  heart.  The  rear  view  of  the  heiiri  i»  shown  in  I-igs.  ai  nnil  'Ji,  xhv  unteri 
asiicct  in  FigM.  8(1  and  IIW). 
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vertebra.  The  apex  of  the  heart  lies  at  the  level  of  the  eighth  dorsal  ver- 
tebra. ■  The  aorta  reaches  the  spine  at  the  level  of  the  fourth  dorsal 
vertebra.  The  pulmonary  artery  bifurcates  at  the  level  of  the  fourth 
dorsal  vertebra.  Practically  the  whole  anterior  surface  of  the  heart  is 
rifdit  heart  (see  Fig.  163).  The  left  auricle  lies  posteriorly.  Of  the  left 
ventricle  only  the  tip  is  seen  from  in  front. 


Fni.  13S. — DiaKr.im  il  lust  nil  in  u  i\w  ri'l;i(ivr  iii>-.iiioii  rif  ilir  Wiirl  vulvcs  a>  wen  from 
above:  1.  pulmonary;  1.  acirUr; :(.  mitral;  J.  tri.'iiM.i.l,  Thv  |niliii"ii:iry  is  ili<-  most  siiper- 
firial,  nnd  the  niilral  tlif  must  ileejily  iilaccil  of  liic  iiinliav  v^iivivi  (r'c.ni|..  Kig.  ];!3l. 

PALPATION  OF  THE  PULSE 

The  pulse  is  generally  examined  by  i)alpation  of  the  radial  arter>'. 
When  the  patient's  hands  are  not  acces.sible,  as  dunng  sleep,  the  temporal 
artery  is  often  selected.  Under  certain  circuinslances  it  may  l>e  neces- 
sary to  feci  Ihc  pulse  elsewhei'e  as,  for  iiistaiii-e.  in  the  tibial  arteries  or 
in  the  dorsali.-;  pedis.  The  pulse  should  he  jKilpatcd  vviih  the  tips  of  the 
fingers,  nol  with  the  palmar  siirfaie.  The  lliiiiiil)  must  not  be  used 
because  a  sul)jecliv('  pulse  can  often  be  felt.  When  examining  the  pulse 
two  conditions  are  to  lie  delcnuiiicd:  ID  tli<-  rliiiiiider  of  the  arterial  watl 
(arterio-.sclerosis,  etc.);  and  12)  llie  rbaruclrr  of  the  /iiiUr. 

1,  Arterial  thickening  is  detenniiied  {a)  by  rolling  the  emptied  artery, 
in  which  the  blood  flow  has  Ik'cu  temporarily  ocrhided  by  prcs.sure  above 
and  bel()w  the  point  <if  pal|)alion,  unilerthe  ballot  the  finger;  (b)  byallow- 
ing  the  end  of  the  finger  nail  to  slip  aiTo.-is  the  arterial  wall.  Normal 
arteries  are  barely  palpable. 

-Vn  important  source  of  error,  however,  lies  in  the  state  of  vascular 
tonus.  When  blood -pressure  is  high  the  artery  may  readily  be  rolled 
under  the  finger,  and  the  taefili"  sensation  received  may  be  similar  to  that 
produced  by  actual  arterial  sclerosis.  Increa.seil  tonus  may  sometimes 
be  temporarilj-  abated  by  local  mas.sage  of  the  artery.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  definitely  thickened  artery  may  escape  detection  when  tonus  is 
diminished. 

If  arterio-sclero.-iis  is  suspected,  examination  musi  not  be  limited  to 
the  radial  arteries  but  shouhl  include  the  brachials,  femorals,  temporal 
and  retinal  arteries  as  well. 

2.  The  character  of  the  pulse  is  judged  by  noting  the  rate,  rhythm, 
volume,  tension  and  equality.  Both  radial  arteries  shouki  be  habitually 
palpate<l  sjnchronously  in  order  to  determine  bilateral  equaUty. 
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The  Pulse  Rate. — The  normal  rate  in  adults  is  for  men  72,  for  women 
80.  With  advancing  years  the  rate  often  becomes  slower.  Certain 
individuals  in  perfect  health  may  have  by  nature  a  rapid  (90)  or  a  slow 
(60-70)  pulse.  The  latter  rate  is  not  infrequent  in  advanced  years.  In 
the  new-born  the  rate  averages  about  140,  and  at  fourteen  years  about  90. 
The  pulse  rate  is  increased  by  excitement,  anger,  fear,  exercise,  digestion, 
deep  inspiration,  low  blood-pressure,  fever,  etc.  The  pulse  increases 
about  ten  beats  for  every  degree  Fahrenheit  above  the  normal  body 
temperature.  It  is  more  rapid  in  short,  high-strung  individuals  than  in 
people  with  a  large  frame  and  a  phlegmatic  disposition.  The  peripheral 
pulse  rate  does  not  always  indicate  the  cardiac  rate.  Notable  discrep- 
ancies may  occur  in  auricular  fibrillation,  extrasystolic  arrhythmia  and 
pulsus  alternans.  The  complete  bodily  circuit  of  blood  flow  requires 
normally  about  23  seconds  and  is  accomplished  by  about  27  systoles. 
The  pulse  wave  travels  9  to  10  m.  per  second,  it  therefore  reaches  the 
dorsalis  pedis  artery  ^q  second  later  than  the  aorta — about  the  middle 
of  ventricular  systole.  The  time  required  to  reach  the  radial  artery  is 
approximately  0.17,  and  the  interval  between  the  carotid  and  the  radial 
pulses,  is  0.08  second. 

Tachycardia. — This  term  is  generally  applied  to  a  pulse  rate  above 
130  per  minute.  It  may  occur  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  in  cardiac  disease, 
in  vasomotor  collapse,  etc.,  but  is  most  characteristically  seen  in  *'  paroxys- 
mal tachvcardia,"  a  condition  due  either  to  extrasvstoles  or  to  a  fibrillat- 
ing  auricle. 

Bradycardia. — This  term  is  generally  applied  to  a  pulse  rate  of,  or  of 
less  than,  60  per  minute.  It  may  occur  in  convalescence,  after  vomiting, 
in  basilar  meningitis  or  increased  intracranial  pressure  (vagus  irritability 
or  stimulation)  and  also  in  jaundice  (toxic  effect).  It  occurs  character- 
istically in  heart  block,  in  which  condition  it  may  fall  to  twelve  beats 
per  minute. 

The  Pulse  Rhythm. — The  pulse  may  bo  irregular  either  in  regard  to 
(1)  time  or  (2)  force.  Not  infrequently  both  factors  are  combined,  as  in 
auricular  fibrillation  (see  Cardiac  Arrhythmia). 

The  Pulse  Volume. — The  volume  of  the  pulse  is  gauged  by  estimating 
the  degree  of  pulsatile  oscillation — the  amount  of  systolic  filling  and  the 
completeness  of  diastolic  collapse.  It  depends  upon  and  is  in  part  a 
measure  of  the  systolic  output.  The  pulse  pressure — the  difference  l>e- 
tween  the  systolic  and  the  diastolic  pressures — may  be  taken  as  a  rough 
index  of  pulse  volume.  As  a  general  rule  the  more  rapid  the  rate,  the 
smaller  the  volume  of  the  pulse. 

The  Pulse  Tension. — This  is  estimated  by  gauging  the  amount  of 
pressure  which  must  be  exerted  upon  the  artery  before  the  flow^  of  blood 
is  stopped.  In  other  w^ords  it  depends  upon  the  blood-pressure  which  is 
due  chiefly  to  vascular  tonus,  cardiac  force  and  valvular  sufficiency.  The 
pulse  is  sometimes  described  as  hard  or  soft,  depending  upon  whether 
arterial  tension  is  high  or  low.  These  terms  are  obsolete,  the  degree  of 
tension  should  be  measured  with  a  sphygmomanometer  and  the  height 
of  the  systolic  and  the  diastolic  pressures  recorded  in  millimeters  of 
mercury  (see  Blood-pressure  Instruments,  p.  161).  The  celerity  of  the 
pulse  w^ave  depends  upon  the  suddenness  of  its  collapse.  A  ^^quick^' 
pulse  is  not  a  rapid  pulse,  but  one  which  disappears  quickly.  It  occurs 
characteristically  in  aortic  insuflSciency  and  is  known  as  the  water-ham- 
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meror  Corrigan  pulse,  but  it  also  occurs  in  a  minor  degree  in  severe  anemia 
and  in  vasomotor  paresis. 

The  opposite  condition — pulsus  tardus — ^appears  and  disappears 
slowly.  The  systolic  ascent  of  the  sphygmogram  is  gradual,  the  plateau 
long  and  the  descent  prolonged.  This  type  of  pulse  is  observed  es- 
pecially in  aortic,  and  in  a  minor  degree  mitral,  obstruction.  It  is  a 
valuable  diagnostic  sign  of  the  former. 

The  Equidity  of  the  Pulse. — By  this  we  mean  equality  in  (1)  volume, 
(2)  time  and  (3)  force,  in  symmetrical  arteries  of  the  body.  Inequality 
of  the  radial  arteries  may  result  from:  (1)  surgical  injuries  of  the  upper 
extremities,  (2)  axillary  growths,  (3)  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  innominate, 
subclavian,  brachial  or  radial  arteries,  (4)  emboli  or  thrombi  or  syphilitic 
disease  in  these  arteries,  (5)  massive  pleural  effusions,  (6)  local  inflam- 
matory conditions,  (7)  extreme  auricular  dilatation.  Slight  degrees  of 
inequality  occur  very  commonly.  This  sign  is  of  little  importance  unless 
it  is  well  marked.^ 

NORMAL  AND  ABNORMAL  TYPES  OP  THE  ARTERIAL  PULSE 

The  normal  arterial  pulse  which  is  felt  as  a  single  ''beat''  consists 
when  analyzed  of  the  following  waves: 


*j35^'liMt«U.  2 


Fio.  129. — The  cardioRram  (tracing  from  Fig.  1.30. — The  normal  radial  curves: 

the   prccordium):   a,   auricular  wave;  c.d.-  a-6.  the  tidal  wave;  &-«,  the  aortic  notch;  flft 

e./.,  ventricular  systole) ;  d,  marks  the  open-  the  dicrotic  wave;  /i,  the  post-dicrotic  wave, 
ing  and  /,  the  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves, 
(beginning  of  diastole) ;  k,  sudden  ventricular 
filling. 

The  arterial  pulse,  by  which  term  we  designate  the  expansion  and 
contraction  of  an  artery  which  occurs  during  the  systole  and  diastole  of 
the  heart,  has  long  been  used  as  a  diagnostic  criterion.  When  the  sphyg- 
mograph  was  first  introduced  in  medicine  it  was  hoped  that  a  detailed 
study  of  the  length,  height  and  time  relations  of  the  various  phases  of 
the  pulse  tracing  would  lead  us  far  toward  perfection  in  diagnosis.  As  a 
result  of  such  studies  many  different  types  of  the  arterial  pulse  were 
classified,  named  and  studied,  though  with  but  little  practical  result. 
Such  studies  do,  of  course,  enable  us  to  visualize  our  palpatory  sensations, 
but  the  value  of  the  sphygmogram  to-day  lies  almost  wholly  in  the  time 
relationship  l)etween  the  arterial  and  the  venous  pulse  waves.  There 
are,  however,  certain  types  of  the  arterial  pulse  which  are  more  or  less 
characteristic  of  certain  conditions  which  find  a  place  in  cUnical  nomen- 

*  In  a  study  of  500  cases  (well  and  ill)  the  two  radial  pulses  were  alike  in  only  56 
per  cent .  Th«»rc  was  marked  diflFerence  in  2.5  per  cent .  The  left  pulse  was  stronger  in 
14  per  cent,  of  455  rJKht-handed  people,  and  in  43  per  cent,  of  tne  21  ambidextrous. 
In  advanced  life  inequality  is  generally  due  to  arteriosclerosis  (Koennicke:  Therap. 
d.  Gegenw.,  September,  1911). 
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claturc  and  are  recognizable  by  the  sense  of  touch.  Among  these  the 
following  may  be  mentioned : 

The  Dicrotic  Pulse. — A  dicrotic  pulse  is  one  of  low  tension  in  which 
the  normal  secondary  wave  becomes  exaggerated,  so  that  it  may  be  both 
felt  and  instrumentally  demonstrated  to  consist  of  a  more  or  less  separate 
wave.  It  appears,  therefore,  a  repetition  or  echo  of  the  primary  wave. 
If  the  pulse  rate  is  rapid,  the  line  of  descent  of  the  dicrotic  wave  is 
interrupted  by  the  next  primary  wave,  which  condition  is  known  as  andc- 
rotism.  In  the  majority  of  the  febrile  cases  at  least,  it  is  brought  about 
by  relaxation  of  the  arteries  and  constriction  of  the  arterioles,  which 
condition  causes  an  actual  backward  flow  of  blood  in  the  primary  pulse 
wave,  a  phenomenon  which  is  repeated  in  the  case  of  the  dicrotic  wave. 
Other  causes  such  as  a  brief  systolic  output  from  the  heart,  or  dilatation 
of  certain  vascular  areas,  especially  the  splanchnics,  have  been  suggested 
(Hewlett). 

The  Pulsus  Bisferiens. — This  term  should  be  applied  only  to  those 
cases  in  which  the  apices  of  the  two  waves  are  separated  by  a  time  interval 
of  not  less  than  ijo  second,  thus  eliminating  cases  of  mere  dicrotism. 
It  is  usually  associated  with  reduplication  of  the  first  sound,  and  an 
analogous  cardiogram,  being  therefore  central  in  origin.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  second  wave  arises  in  the  ventricle  or  in  the  aorta.  It  is 
generally  met  with  in  cases  of  left  ventricular  hypertrophy  in  association 
with  disease  of  the  aortic  valves  of  the  large  arteries,^ 

The  Pulsus  Bigeminus. — By  this  term  we  understand  a  type  of  regular 
irregularity  in  which  the  pulse  waves  instead  of  being  equally  spaced 
occur  in  groups  of  two,  to  be  followed  by  a  more  or  less  prolonged  pause 
(see  Extrasystoles). 

*' Ventricular  bigeminy  which  occurs  in  clinical  instances  of  auricular 
fibrillation  either  spontaneously  or  in  the  wake  of  digitalis  administra- 
tion, is  due  to  a  disturbance  of  the  irregular  series  of  responses  to  the 
auricle  by  ectopic  beats  arising  in  the  ventricular  musculature"  (Lewis). 
It  includes  practically  all  instances  of  accurate  coupling.  The  two  beats 
should  bear  a  constant  time  relationship  to  each  other  (Wenckebach). 
If  the  pulse  waves  occur  in  groups  of  three  or  four,  we  descril)e  it  as  a 
pulsus  tri-  or  quadrigeminus,  respectively. 

The  Water-hammer  Pulse. — The  Corrigan  or  water-hammer  pulse 
occurs  chiefly  and  most  characteristically  in  aortic  insufficiency.  It  is 
quick,  collapsing  and  large  in  volume.  The  diastolic  pressure  is  always 
low  (60  to  40  mm.  Hg.),  and  the  systolic  pressure  generally  high  (180  to 
140  mm.  Hg.).  Diastole  is  shortened  and  the  height  of  the  secondary 
wave  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  arterio-sclerosis  present, 
and  not  to  that  of  the  V>lood-pressure  (Lewis). 

The  Pulsus  Paradoxus. — This  term  is  applied  to  the  disappearance  or 
enfeeblement  of  the  pulse  during  inspiration. 

It  may  occur  normally: 

(1)  During  deep  inspiration  with  glottis  rlosod — negative  intratlioracic  pressure 
(Mueller's  experiment).  (2)  During  foreed  expiration  with  elosed  glottis-  high 
intrathoracie  pressure  (Valsalva's  experiment).  (3)  If  the  breath  is  lield  after  a 
forced  inspiration — pressure  on  the  subclavian  artery — glottis  open.  (The  muscles 
of  shoulder  girdle  compress  the  subclavian  arterv  between  the  clavicle  and  the  first 
rib.) 

^Lkwis,  T.:  Brit.  Afed.  Jour.,  April  20,  1907. 
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It  may  occur  pathologically: 

'  (I)  At  the  extremes  of  life  during  inspiration.     (2)  During  inspiratory  dyspnea — 

croup — slow  inspiration,  high  negative  intrathoracic  pressure.     (3)  In  cases  of  ad- 
hesive  (mediastino)  pericarditis.     Respiratory  traction   resulting  from  mediastinal 
adhesions,  is  brought  to  bear  on  some  of  the  large  vessels.     (It  may  be  a  unilateral 
i  phenomenon.)      If    enfeeblement  or  disappearance  occurs  during  expiration  it   is 

,  called  RiegeVs  pulse.     The  paradoxical  pulse  has  little  if  any  pathologic  significance. 

!  The  pathological  paradoxic  pulse  is  generally  assumed  to  be  due  to  constriction  of 

I  some  of  the  large  vessels  by  mediastinal  adhesions.     The  paradoxic  venous  pulse — 

I  filling  of  the  veins  during  inspiration — has  a  similar  genesis. 


CHAPTKH  XIV 

INSTRUMENTAL  METHODS,  BLOOD-PRESSURE  ESTIMATION 

Pulse  tetificin  or  bluocl-prcssure  is  best  cstiinatcd  by  means  of  a 
mercurial  sphygmomanometer  equipped  with  a  cuff,  not  less  than  12  cm. 
in  width.     For  children  smaller  sizes  may  be  employed. 


The  Systolic  Pressure. — The  cuff  is  applied  snugly  to  the  upper  arm 

and  secured  bv  means  of  straps  or  a  bandage.     The  cuff  is  then  connected 
with  the  itiaiiomciiT  and  quickly  inflal«>d  1..  a  |»jint  wo!!  abovo  Uiv  ,-ys- 


toiic  pressure,  after  which  the  slop-toi-k  is  turned,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
pump  from  communication  with  the  cuff.  A  stethoscope  i.s  now  placed 
over  the  brachial  artery  below  but  not  in  contact  with  the  cuff,  and  auscul- 
tation is  practised  while  the  pressure  is  gradually  allowed  to  fall.  The 
first  dfar  thumping  or  pounding  noise  indicates  the  fact  that  pressure  in 
the  arter>-  is  now  sufficiently  high  to  force  the  blood  under  the  constricting 
cuff,  and   to  distend  the  artery  below.     The  height  of  the  mercurial 
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column  at  which  this  acoustic  phenomenon  occurs  indicates  the  systolic 
pressure  in  the  brachial  artery. 

The  Diastolic  Pressure. — The  examiner  should  continue  to  listen 
while  the  mercury  falls,  and  in  doing  so  will  notice  after  a  time,  that  the 
thumping  sound  is  followed  by  a  '*hiss'^  or  murmur  which  in  turn  dis- 
appears and  is  replaced  by  a  clear-cut  sound  similar  to  that  first  heard. 
As  the  mercury  falls  still  lower  this  clear-cut  sound  suddenly  becomes 
muffled  and  distant.  This,  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  auscultatory  phase, 
indicates  the  diastolic  pressure. 

Occasionally  it  happens  that  the  fourth  phase  cannot  be  accurately 
identified.  In  such  cases  the  fifth  phase  (the  disappearance  of  all  sound) 
is  chosen  as  the  diastolic  criterion.  The  difference  between  these  two 
phases  rarely  exceeds  a  few  millimeters  of  mercury,  but  at  times  they 
may  be  separated  by  15  mm.  or  more.  The  fifth  phase  is  sometimes 
persistent  down  to  0  mm.  Hg.  in  aortic  insufficiency.  In  these  cases  the 
diastolic  pressure  must  be  estimated  by  the  fourth  phase  or  not  by 
auscultation  at  all. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  blood-pressure  readinj?s  should  be  made 
(1)  in  the  same  posture;  (2)  on  the  same  arm;  (3)  in  about  the  same 
relation  to  meals.  It  should  be  remembered  that  pain,  fear,  anxiety, 
excitement,  exercise,  etc.,  may  cause  marked  increase  in  pressure  although 
in  such  instances  it  is  the  systolic  pressure  which  is  chiefly  affected.  The 
readings  should  be  made  as  quickly  as  is  consistent  with  accuracy.  After 
estimating  the  pressure  the  air  should  be  allowed  to  i^scape  from  the  cuff 
and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  a  control  observation  should  be  made. 
This  will  often  be  found  to  be  lower  than  the  first  reading,  especially 
in  patients  unaccustomed  to  the  procedure,  the  initial  high  reading  being 
due  to  psychic  influences.  If  the  cuff  remains  inflated  for  too  long  a 
time,  the  resultant  venous  stasis  will  per  se  increase  the  pressure. 

NORMAL  BLOOD-PRESSURE 

In  healthy  adults  the  normal  systolic  pressure  is  about  130,  the 
diastolic  pressure  about  80  mm.  Hg.  During  the  first  month  of  life  the 
systolic  pressure  ranges  between  60  and  90  mm.  Hg.  and  gradually  in- 
creases. This  increase  bears  a  more  constant  relation  to  height  and 
weight  than  to  age  or  sex.  The  diastolic  pressure  in  infants  is  very 
difficult  to  estimate  owing  to  the  small  size  and  relatively  deep  situa- 
tion of  the  artery. 

As  age  increases  pressure  gradually  tends  to  rise,  generally  at  the 
ratio  of  about  1  mm.  Hg.  for  every  two  years  of  life,  assuming  that  a 
youth  of  twenty  years  has  a  pressure  of  120  mm.  Hg.  Pressure  readings 
above  i6o  mm.  (systolic)  or  loo  mm.  (diastolic)  if  constantly  present 
must  be  considered  pathologic  at  any  age. 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  BLOOD -PRESSURE  ABNORMALITIES 

Increased  blood-pressure  is  clinically  more  common  and  diagnostically 
far  more  significant  than  decreased  blood-pressure. 

Hjrpotension. — Occurs  chicffly  in  early  life  (constitutional  or  essential 
hypotension)  and  is  often  associated  with  visceroptosis  and  sometimes 
with  tuberculous  disease.  It  is  also  met  with  after  exhausting  fevers, 
in  cachexia,  as  a  terminal  phase  of  hypertension,  and  in  shock. 
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H3rpertension. — Occurs  chiefly  after  middle  life  and  suggests  the  clini- 
cal symptom  complex  known  as  Bright's  disease — arteriolar  disease  with 
cardiac  hypertrophy  and  more  or  less  destruction  of  renal  tissue,  ter- 
minating in  cardio-vascular  failure,  uremia,  apoplexy  or  angina  pectoris. 
Hypertension  may  also  occur  in  plumbism,  polycythemia,  etc.,  or  it 
may  be  temporarily  present  as  the  result  of  anger,  fright,  excitement  or 
physical  exercise.  It  may  occur  locally  as  a  result  of  vascular  spasm 
(vascular  crises)  and  cause  intermittent  claudication,  blindness,  aphasia, 
angina  pectoris,  etc. 

VENOUS   BLOOD-PRESSURE 

The  clinical  estimation  of  venous  blood-pressure  is  attended  with  much 
more  difficulty  and  much  less  accuracy  than  in  the  case  of  arterial  ten- 
sion. A  rough  clinical  test  may  be  made  by  noting  the  level  at  which 
the  veins  of  the  hand  collapse  while  the  arm  is  being  gradually  raised 
from  the  level  of  the  hip  to  above  that  of  the  shoulder.  Collapse  normally 
should  occur  at  xipho-sternal  articulation  ((laertner's  test).  Venous 
pressure  is  estimated  in  centimeters  of  H2O.  The  normal  pressure  at 
the  level  of  the  auricles  (Louis'  angle)  ranges  between  5  and  10  cm.  H2O. 
It  is  increased  V)y  exercise,  weakness  of  the  right  heart,  etc.,  and  may 
reach  as  high  a  figure  as  30+  cm.^  An  increase  in  venous  pressure 
generally  occurs  with  a  fall  of  arterial  pressure  when  cardiac  compensation 
fails. 

THE  VENOUS  PULSE 

Relatively  little  knowledge  can  be  derived  from  a  sphygmographic 
tracing  of  the  art(»rial  pulse  alone,  but  combined,  simultaneous  records 
taken  from  the  jugular  vein  and  from  the  radial  or  l)rachial  artery  are 
often  of  extreme  importance  and  are,  indeed,  the  chief  method  by  which 
the  different  forms  of  cardiac  arrhythmia  are  clinically  studied.  The 
phlebogram  from  the  jugular  vein  depicts  the  activity  of  the  right  auricle, 

t-        If 
FiQ.   135. — Nofmal  phlebogram. 

the  sphygmogram  of  the  brachial  artery  that  of  the  left  ventricle.  The 
cardiogram — the  tracing  taken  from  the  apex  impulse — is  often  un- 
satisfactory and  clinically  of  minor  importance. 

The  normal  venous  pulse  consists  of  three,  sometimes  of  four  curves. 

The  "a"  wave  is  a  stasis  wave  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  right 
auricle.  It  is  presystolic  in  time.  The  *'c'^  wave  is  a  true  venous  wave 
due  to  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle,  but  in  clinical  tracings  made 
.over  the  jugular  vein  this  wave  is  in  part  due  to  the  impulse  transmitted 
from  the  neighboring  carotid  artery.  The  interval  which  elapses  be- 
tween the  beginning  of  the  **a"  and  the  '*c''  waves  is  known  as  the  con- 
duction time.     It  represents  the  length  of  time  required  for  the  stinmlus 

*  For  more  detailed  information  see  Norris,  G.  W.:  "Blood-pressure,  Its  Clinical 
Application,"  Philadelphia,  1916. 
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which  causes  the  heart  to  contract  to  pass  from  the  auricles  through  the 
auriculo-ventricular  bundle  to  the  ventricles  and  to  produce  contrac- 
tions in  these  chambers.  The  time  normally  required  is  0.2  second 
with  a  pulse  rate  of  80  per  minute.  An  increase  of  the  *^a-c^'  time 
often  indicates  a  lesion  in  the  bundle  of  His. 

The  **v"  wave  is  a  stasis  wave  which  occurs  while  the  ventricle  is 
filling  with  blood,  and  which  disappears  suddenly  when  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves  open.  The  ''v"  wave  occurs  early,  is  large  and  pro- 
longed when  the  right  ventricle  is  overloaded.  In  cases  of  tricuspid 
insufficiency  the  **c'^  wave  disappears  and  is  supplanted  by  a  large  ^W 
wave.  The  venous  pulse  under  these  circumstances  is  spoken  of  as  a 
"positive  venous  pulse." 

The  "h"  wave  is  not  normally  present.  It  is  due  to  a  flapping  to- 
gether (upward)  of  the  tricuspid  and  mitral  leaflets,  and  is  protodiastolic 
in  time.  It  is  svnchronous  with  the  third  heart  sound  and  mav  occur 
(1)  in  slowly  beating  hearts  (because  of  relatively  early  diastolic  ven- 
tricular distention);  (2)  in  aortic  insufficiency  (because  of  high  intra- 
ventricular pressure);  (3)  in  the  early  stages  of  mitral  stenosis  (rapid 
ventricular  filling  due  to  a  distended  auricle). 

SPHYGMOGRAPHS 

Numerous  instruments  have  been  devised  for  the  recording  of  arterial 
and  venous  pulse  waves.  The  authors  personally  prefer  the  Uskoff 
sphygmotonograph,  which  may  be  obtained  either  with  or  without  a 
manometer  for  estimating  blood-pressure.  The  driving  mechanism 
which  propels  the  smoked  paper  is  equipped  with  two  speeds  and  very 
excellent  records  from  the  brachial  artery  and  the  jugular  vein  can  be 
made  in  a  verv  few  minutes. 

The  Jacquet  cardio-sphijgnwgniph  has  the  advantage  of  permitting 
one  to  make  three  simultaneous  records,  l)ut  as  already  stated  the  car- 
diogram is  of  little  value*  in  the  average  case.  The  respiratory  movements 
can,  however,  be  traced  instead  of  the  cardiac  impulse.  Like  all  instru- 
ments which  are  attached  to  the  wrist,  the  adjustment  is  more  trouble- 
some and  more  time  is  recjuired  to  make  a  tracing. 

The  Mackenzie  poh/graph  is  much  used,  l)ut  in  our  experience  the 
jugular  tracing  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  with  the  above-mentioned  in- 
struments, and  a  good  deal  of  time  is  sometimes  required  for  adjustment. 
The  tracings  are  made  with  ink  pens  upon  white  paper  which  runs  off  a 
spool,  so  that  very  long  tracings  can  be  made*.  This  is  a  feature  of  un- 
doubted utility  hi  some  cases. 

General  Technique. — For  the  purpose  of  making  jv^ular  tracings  the 
patient  must  be  in  the  recumbent  position,  with  the  head  as  low  as 
possible.  A  small  pillow  under  the  head,  however,  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  relax  the  sternomastoid  muscle  at  the  origin  of  which 
the  receiver  is  placed.  When  respiratory  excursions  are  deep,  it  is  often 
necessary  for  the  patient  to  hold  his  breath  while  the  phlebogram  is  being 
made,  since  the  osi'illation  of  the  supraclavicular  structures  may  confuse 
the  venous  waves.  The  Uskoff  cuff  requires  no  adjustment  other  than 
inflation  to  about  the  level  of  the  diastolic  pressure.  With  the  Jacquet 
instrument,  however,  the  receiver  must  be  placed  exactly  over  the  radial 
artery.     If  the  course  of  the  arterv  is  outlined  upon  the  skin  by  means  of 
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a  blue  pencil,  this  procedure  is  much  facilitated.     The  patient  must  be 
cautioned  not  to  move  the  hand  once  the  instrument  has  been  adjusted. 

The  cardiogram  should  be  taken  over  the  outermost  portion  of  the 
apex  impulse.  In  many  cases  no  impulse  may  be  perceptible  unless  the 
patient  rolls  more  or  leas  upon  his  left  side.     The  cardiogram  of  the 


Fio.  136. — The  right  inlernal  jugular  vein  empties  throuith  the  rif-ht  innnminate  vein 
into  the  superior  vena  cavn.  The  diBtaiirc  between  tho  juRuliir  bulb  over  whieh  phleho- 
grams  are  taken  is  not  far  from  the  right  auricle  and  since  nu  vennUH  valvcn  are  interposed, 
auricular  pressure  changee  promptly  produce  relatively  similar  clmiiKca  in  the  jugular  vein. 

right  vpntricle  may  often  be  obtained  in  or  near  tho  epigastrium.  In 
contradistinction  to  that  of  the  left  ventricle  it  consists  of  a  systolic 
retraction,  not  an  elevation. 

The  respirations  may  lie  charted  by  placing  a  cup  receiver  in  the 
episternal  notch  or  by  placing  the  cardiograph  attachment  in  the  epigas- 
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triura  and  maintaining  it  in  position  by  means  of  an  elastic  strap.  The 
registration  of  the  respiratory  curve  is  chiefly  important  in  relation  to 
sinus  arrhythmia.  In  most  of  the  instruments  in  clinical  use  the  time  is 
recorded  in  fifths  of  a  second. 

It  is  necessary  that  either  (1)  the  recording  needles  be  directly  in  line 
where  the  tracing  is  made,  or  (2)  that  any  discrepancy  which  may  exist 
between  their  position  be  shown  upon  the  tracing  so  that  allowance  may 
be  made  for  it  in  identifying  the  venous  waves.  This  is  shown  in  Fig. 
137  in  which  the  driving  mechanism  has  been  stopped  near  the  middle 
of  the  tracing  and  the  relative  position  of  the  recording  needles  is  shown 
by  the  vertical  strokes  of  the  lever. 

THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  PULSE  TRACINGS 


a  -V »» 


First, — The  first  point  requiring  attention  is  the  identification  of  the 
c''  wave  in  the  jugular  tracing.  This  is  accomplished  by  selecting  the 
wave  which  very  slightly  precedes  the  systolic  wave  in  the  brachial 
tracing.  In  doubtful  cases  the  receiver  may  be  moved  up  higher  along 
the  edge  of  the  sternomastoid  muscle  where  a  pure  carotid  tracing  can  be 
obtained. 

Second. — The  '*a'*  wave  is  identified  by  the  fact  that  it  immediately 
precedes  the  **c'*  wave.  It  appears  from  0.15  to  0.2  second  before  the 
latter  and  almost  synchronously  with  the  ''a"  wave  of  the  cardiogram 
since  there  are  no  venous  valves  interposed  between  the  right  auricle 
and  the  jugular  bulb  (see  Fig.  137). 

Third. — The  **  v^'  wave  follows  the  '^c''  wave  after  a  variable  interval. 
It  is  often  separated  from  the  former  by  a  sharp  negative  depression 
*'x"  which  is  chiefly  due  to  negative  auricular  pressure  due  to  displace- 
ment of  the  auriculo-ventricular  tissues  during  ventricular  systole. 

The  "v"  wave  is  sometimes  split,  the  first  portion  *W  being  due  to 
ventricular  systole  and  occurring  during  the  latter  part  of  the  systolic 
plateau  in  the  cardiogram.  The  second  portion  **v^''  occurs  at  the  end 
of  this  time  and  is  due  to  the  downward  rebound  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  tissues  to  their  normal  position. 

The  second  negative  depression  '\v"  is  due  to  the  opening  of  the 
auriculo-ventricular  valves. 


CHAPTER  XV 

CARDIAC  ARRHYTHMIA 

Ket'eiit  additioiiR  to  our  knowlodgo  of  cardiac  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology have  thrown  much  valuable  light  upon  our  conception  of  heart 
disease,  and  have  placed  cardiac  diagnosis  and  therapy  upon  a  much 
more  accurate  ecientific  basis.  As  a  result  of  these  aiivances  the  study 
of  cardiac  irregularities  has  been  greatly  simplified,  and  the  classifica- 
tion of  these  conditions  has  changed  from  the  hopeless  junihle  which 
existed  a  few  years  ago.  to  a  umall  and  relatively  simple  grouping. 

NORMAL  RHYTHM 

The  stimulus  which  causes  the  heart  to  contract  arises  in  the  si'no- 
aiiriculor  node,  a  small  collection  of  specialized  right  auricular  tissue 
which  lies  "in  the  sulcus  t^rminalis  just  below  the  fork  formed  between 
the  superior  surface  of  the  aurioular  api)enilix  and  the  superior  vena 
cava." 


Jugular 
BrachiaTi 


lor  ac<|UCiico  of  the  "a."  "c,"  "v"  waves  bfarinE"  ck'Hnid'  tinii'  rrlaliiitwhip  tu  tlie  hrai'liial 
arterial  waves.     The  eoiiductioti  time  C  q-c  "  hilerviii)  i»  iiorniaL 

The  impulse  is  condiict.ed  from  the  auricles  to  the  ventricles  by  means 
of  the  auriculo'VeiUrieular  bundle  (His'  bundle),  a  network  of  specialized 
tissue  which  begins  in  the  right  posterior  margin  of  the  base  of  the 
interauricular  septum  (the  auriculo-ventricular  or  Tawani's  node)  and 
narrowing  to  form  a  bundle  of  fibers,  loads  through  the  interventricular 
septum  to  the  ventricles.  Before  entering  these  structures  it  divides 
into  two  branches  (a  right  and  a  left)  and  again  spreads  out  into  a  net- 
work which  is  distributed  to  the  papillary  muscles  and  to  the  ventricular 
walls,  and  causes  a  contraction  of  these  structures. 
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Normal  cardiac  contraction  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  organ  possesses 
the  functions  of  (1)  siimidus  production^  (2)  exciUMliiy,  (3)  conductivity, 
(4)  contractility y  and  perhaps  (S)  tonicity.  Further,  that  these  functions 
are  definitely  coordinated.  The  cardiac  nerves  have  apparently  both  a 
direct  and  an  indirect  modifying  and  controlling  function. 

If  any  portion  of  the  foregoing  mechanism  fails  in  its  proper,  coordi- 
nated function  either  from  the  standpoint  of  time,  place,  or  intensity, 
arrhythmia  will  result.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  stimulus  may  be  generated 
too  rapidly,  or  from  abnormal  regions  (heterogenetic  stimuli),  as  in 
auricular  fibrillation,  so  that  the  ventricles  cannot  keep  pace.  Or  it 
may  be  that  the  auriculo-ventricular  bundle  is  diseased  and  fails  to  con* 
duct  impulses  normally  from  the  sinus  node  to  the  ventricles,  and  heart 
block  results.  Again,  the  excitability  of  the  ventricles  may  be  increased 
so  that  they  respond  to  abnormal  stimuli  and  contract  before  the  proper 
time,  producing  ventricular  extrasystoles;  or  the  ventricular  muscle  may 
be  deficient  in  contractile  power  and  contract  with  irregular  force  (pulsus 
alternans). 

The  term  allorhythmia  (altered  rhythm)  is  applied  to  cases  which 
show  a  regular  irregularity  (e.g.,  2  to  1  heart  block)  and  pararhythmia  to 
those  in  which  two  separate  rhythms  are  simultaneously  seen  in  the 
same  or  different  heart  chambers.  Several  different  types  of  irregularity 
may  coincidently  be  present  in  a  given  case.  Thus  extrasystole  not 
infrequently  complicates  the  other  forms.  Among  the  pathologic  types 
of  arrhythmia,  extrasystole  is  the  most  common.  Auricular  fibrillation 
is  next  in  order  of  frequency,  the  third  place  being  filled  by  pulsus  alter- 
nans, and  the  rarest  being  heart  block. 

The  vast  majority  of  cases  of  cardiac  irregularity  will  upon  analysis 
be  found  to  conform  to  one  of  the  following  types.  The  modern  classifi- 
cation of  heart  irregularities,  based  as  it  is  upon  variations  of  definite 
physiologic  functions  of  the  heart  mechanism,  has  greatly  siniiplified  the 
whole  question. 

SINUS  ARRHYTHMIA 

Under  normal  conditions  a  deep  inspiration  tends  to  accelerate,  a 
deep  expiration,  to  retard  the  pulse.  If  this  condition  becomes  exagger- 
ated so  that  ordinary  breathing  produces  a  distinct  pulse  irregularity,  we 
speak  of  it  as  sinus  arrhythmia.  The  name  juvenile  arrhythmia  has  also 
been  used  on  account  of  the  frequency  with  which  it  occurs  in  children. 
It  is  essentially  a  vagus  phenomenon,  being  due  to  overactivity  of  the 
tenth  nerve.  Sinus  arrhythmia  may  also  occur  independently  of  the 
respiratory  act.  It  occurs  characteristically  during  convalescence  from 
infections,  can  be  abated  by  full  doses  of  atropin  and  possesses  no  patho- 
logic significance.  Its  recognition  becomes  important  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  excluding  serious  forms  of  arrhythmia  during  convalescence  in 
diphtheria,  etc.,  or  when  myocardial  disease  is  suspected.  The  heart 
sounds  remain  unaltered  during  sinus  arrhythmia,  only  diastole  being 
affected. 

HEART  BLOCK 

This  form  of  arrhythmia  is  characterized  by  bradycardia  (pulse  rate 
30  to  10  per  minute)  and  by  the  fact  that  venous  pulsations  in  the  jugular 
veins  are  visible  more  frequently  than  ventricular  contractions  over  the 
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precordium.  When  the  bradycardia  is  associate*!  with  periods  of  asystole, 
syncopal  attacks  or  convulsions,  the  condition  is  known  as  the  Adams- 
Stokes  syndrome.  The  phlebofcram  shows  from  two  to  four  "a"  waves 
for  each  "c"  wave.  The  lesion  generally  lies  in  the  auriculo-ventricular 
bundle  and  is  frequently  syphilitic  in  origin.  More  or  less  destruction 
of  the  bundle  "blocks"  the  stimuli  between  the  sinus  node  and  the  ven- 
tricle.    When  the  block  is  complete  the  ventricle  initiates  its  own  rhythm 


(about  30  per  minute).  If  the  block  is  incomplete  every  second,  thirii, 
or  fourth  sinus  impulse  produces  a  ventricular  contraction  and  the  condi- 
tion is  spoken  of  as  a  2  to  1,  3  to  1,  or  4  to  1,  block.  Incomplete  block 
often  shows  a  prolongation  of  the  "a-c"  int-erval.  The  conductivity 
time  is  also  frequently  increased  in  rheumatic  valvular  lesions.  The 
abortive  auricular  systoles  can  sometimes  be  heard  over  the  precordium 
as  ill-defined  muffled  heart  sounds.     Heart  block  is  always  serious  and 
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frequently  a  fatal  condition.  Some  seven  cases  of  the  Adams-Stokes  syn- 
drome have,  however,  been  known  to  recover.  Temporary  block  (espe- 
cially in  the  milder  forms  of  prolongation  of  the  "a-c"  interval,  or  an 
occasional  dropped  beat)  iimy  he  cauaed  by  full  doses  of  digitalis  and 
similar  remedies.  It  also  may  occur  in  several  of  the  acute  infections, 
especially  rheumatic  fever,  under  which  circumstances  it  is  due  to  acute 
inflammation  of  the  myocardium  of  the  conductive  system. 

EXTRASVSTOLB 

Under  normal  conditions  ventricular  contractions  are  due  to  stimuli 
originating  in  the  sinus  node  and  transmitted  through  the  auricle  and  the 
bundle  of  His  to  the  ventricle.  The  contractions  occur  at  regularly 
spaced  intervals.  Under  abnormal  conditions  additional  effective  stim- 
uli may  arise  at  other  portions  of  the  heart  {auricle,  ventricle,  bundle). 
Such  stimuli  interfere  with  the  regular  rhythm  by  producing  premature 
contractions— extrasyatoles.     Such   abnormal  stimuli  are  most  apt  to 
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occur  when  the  cardiac  rate  is  alow.  The  muscle  becomes  impatient  in 
waiting  for  its  signal  and  contract.s  without  orders.  The  sound  produced 
by  an  extrasystole  is  less  intense  than  the  normal  sound,  and  may  even 
lie  inaudible. 

Ventricular  eztrasystoles  are  characterized  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
followed  by  compensatory  pauses,  so  that  the  time  occupied  by  the  sys- 
tole and  the  extra-systole  is  etjual  to  that  of  two  normal  contractions. 
Also  by  the  fact  that  the  extrasystole  occurs  early  in  diastole  and  pro- 
duces either  a  weak  or  a  missed  beat  at  the  wrist  while  the  succeeding  one 
is  forcible,  so  that  the  patient  is  often  conscious  of  it.  The  compensatory 
pause  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  next  normal  stimulus  reaches  the  ven- 
tricle so  soon  after  the  premature  contraction  that  the  latter  is  still  in  the 
refractory  phase.  \'entricular  extrasystolea  may  occur  without  interfer- 
ing with  any  of  the  normal  stimuli,  in  which  case  the  pause  aft^-r  the  pre- 
mature contraction  is  shorter  than  normal,  and  an  "  intx-rpolat^d "  extra- 
systole  occurs.     Inspection  of  the  phlcbogram  shows  the  absence  of  an 
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"a"  wave  to  correspond  with  the  extra  "e"  wave;  and  auscultation  of 
the  precordium  often  demonstrates  the  absence  of  a  second  sound  to  cor- 
respond with  the  ventricular  contraction. 

Auricular  eztrasystoles  are  due  to  stimuli  arising  at  some  point  of 
the  auricle  other  than  at  the  sinus  node.  The  phlebogram  shows  an  "a" 
wave  preceding  each  extrasystole  of  the  ventricle.  The  compensatorj' 
pause  is  generally  absent,  but  may  be  almost  or  even  wholly  complete. 
Auricular  extrasystoles  may  be  induced  or  abated  by  digitalis. 

The  significance  of  extrasyatoles  is  very  variable.  They  may  be  due 
to  many  direct  or  reflex  causes.  Thus  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco  may 
produce  them,  as  may  increased  blood-pressuro,  especially  with  a  weak- 
ened myocardium. 


Fiu.  14\. —CiHiiinl 
only  occasionally  in  the 
taliiolion.  Tho  radiul 
occurred  at  ";c." 


PAROXYSMAL  TACHYCARDIA 


This  term  is  applied  to  a  distinct  pathologic  entity  due  to  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  intrinsic  cardiac  mechanism.  It  should  not  be  ai>|>li('d  to 
simple  tiu'hycardia  due  to  extrinsic  causes  such  iis  cx<>i>hthaimic  goitre. 

Clinically  this  condition  is  charactcrizeii  by  sudden  attacks  of  mpid 
heart  action  in  which  the  previous  cardiac  rate  is  approximately  doubled. 
trebled  or  quadrupled.  Ordinary  tachycardia  rarely  profhices  a  pulse 
rate  over  140  per  minute,  in  paroxysmal  tachycardia  the  rate  niiigcs 
between  140  and  280  per  niiiuite.  These  attacks  may  be  precipitated  by 
diverae  causes  such  as  excitement,  change  of  posture,  flatulence,  cxeicise. 
etc. ;  and  end  aftt-r  a  variable  <luration  as  abruptly  as  they  began.  Tliey 
are  frequently  as.sociated  with  subjective  sensations  of  palpitation,  op- 
pression, fullness  of  the  neck,  dyspnea,  vertigo,  etc.,  the  intensity  ol 
which  often  depends  upon  the  integrity  of  the  heart  muscle. 

Venous  and  electrocardiographic  studies  taken  iit  the  begiiuiing  and 
end  of  the  paroxysms  have  shown  that  the  cardiac  rhythm  may  be  vari- 
able.    Two  types  of  this  phenomenon  have  been  descnl>ed: 

1.  The  type  in  which  the  auricular  type  of  venous  pulse  persists,  in 
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which  the  end  of  the  attack  may  terminate  with  normal  coordination 
or  with  a  temporary  auriculo-ventricular  block. 

2.  A  second  rarer  ventricular  type  has  also  been  observed  in  which 
the  paroxysms  are  characterized  by  the  entire  absence  of  auricular  waves, 
which  do,  however,  reappear  at  the  end  of  the  attack,  without  any  evi- 
dences of  auriculo-ventricular  block. 

The  etiology  of  paroxysmal  tachycardia  is  obscure.  Numerous  ex- 
planations such  as  the  interpolation  of  extrasystoles,  abnormal  stimulus 
production  in  the  Purkinje  cells  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  bundle,  etc., 
have  V)een  suggested.  Practically  the  condition  may  be  regarded  as  due 
to  an  increased  irritability  of  the  myocardium  in  which  diverse  reflex 
stimuli  may  precipitate  a  paroxysm. 

The  effects  upon  the  circulation  are  those  of  a  shortened  diastole  with 
insufficient  ventricular  filling,  as  the  result  of  which  arterial  pressure  falls, 
venous  pressure  rises  and  variable  degrees  of  local  or  general  circulatory 
stasis  mav  occur. 

AURICULAR  FLUTTER 

Auricular  flutter  is  a  not  uncommon  form  of  arrhvthmia  which  occurs 
chiefly  in  elderly  subjects.  It  is  characterized  by  an  extremely  rapid 
auricular  action,  the  rate  being  from  200  to  400  per  minute  (usually 
above  300).  When  established  it  generally  lasts  for  months  or  years, 
but  paroxysms  may  be  shorter.  .  It  is  due  to  pathologic  or  heterogenetic 
impulses  which  probably  have  an  ectopic  auricular  origin.  It  is  not 
under  nerve  control.  The  rate  is  wonderfully  constant  as  a  rule,  and  is 
uninfluenced  by  position,  exercise  or  stimulation.  The  ventricular  rate  is 
generally  one-half  the  auricular  rate,  but  nny  degree  of  block  may  be 
present.  The  ventricle  may  beat  regularly  if  the  degree  of  partial  block 
is  constant,  or  irregularly,  if  the  degree  of  block  varies  (e.g.j  3  to  2,  2  to 
1,  etc.).  Auricular  flutter  is  closely  related  to  paroxysmal  tachycardia. 
It  is  nuich  influenced  by  digitalis  and  vagal  compression.  Digitalis  may 
change  auricular  flutter  to  fil)rillation  and  th(»  latter  to  a  normal  rhythm 
or  it  may  have  no  demonstrable  effect.  The  arterial  tracings  may  be 
regular  or  irregular,  fast  or  slow,  and  may  suggest  fibrillation  or  extra- 
systoles.  The  v(»nous  curves  are  generally  obscure  on  account  of 
auricular  weakness,  but  whe^n  pauses  are  long  ''a''  waves  maj'  l)e  distinct 
(T.  Lewis).  1 

AURICULAR  FIBRILLATION 

This  common  form  of  arrhythmia  occurs  in  serious  oiganic  lesions  of 
the  heart  muscle.  It  can  be  produced  experiment^illy  by  electric  over- 
stimulation of  the  auricle  and  may  be  regarded  as  manifestation  of 
auricular  exhaustion.  It  occurs  mainly  in  rheumatic  endocardial  lesions, 
especially  in  long  standing  mitral  stenosis  with  right  auricular  dilatation, 
but  is  also  seen  in  arterio-sclerotic  lesions.  It  is  identical  with  what  was 
formerly  described  as  ''pulsus  irregularis  perpetuus,''  ** nodal  rhythm** 
and  "delirium  cordis."  It  is  characterized  by  an  absolutely  irregular 
arterial  pulse.  The  pulse  waves  are  irregular  both  as  to  force  and  time, 
and  many  ventricular  contractions  fail  to  produce  a  peripheral  pulse, 

1  Lewis:  "Heart,"  IV,  1912,  171. 
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hence  we  find  a  "pulse  deficit"  in  the  radial  and  other  peripheral  arteries. 
The  phlebogram  shows  the  absence  of  "a"  waves  and  the  presence  of  a 
large  "v"  wave,  which  can  also  often  be  seen  as  a  systolic  venous  pulsa- 
tion in  the  jugular  veins.  The  foregoing  characteristics  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  ventricle  instead  of  receiving  the  normal  stimuli  from  the 
sinus  node  transmitted  through  the  auriculo-ventricular  bundle  at  regular 
intervals,  and  with  definite  intermissions,  is  overwhelmed  Viy  stimuli 
received  so  frequently  that  diastolic  filling  and  rest  are  impossible. 
Digitalis  in  sufficient  dosage  produces  a  specific  reaction  which  is  attended 
by  excellent  clinical  results.  This  is  accomplished  by  lowering  the  con- 
ductivity of  the  auricular- ventricular  bundle,  so  that  fewer  stimuli  reach 
the  ventricle.  Excessive  digitaUzation  often  results  in  the  production 
of  a  bigeminal  pulse  (p.  141).  A  rare  fonn  of  auricular  fibrillation  exists 
in  which  attacks  occur  in  paroxysms  lasting  a  few  hours,  days  or  weeks. 
They  may  be  brought  on  by  emotion  or  phx-sical  strain,  and  may  cause 
severe  symptoms  of  cardiac  distress  and  palpitation.  Auricular  fibrilla- 
tion is  a  serious  form  of  arrhythmia  which  once  it  has  set  in  generally 
persists,  alttiiiiii^h  life  nnrlcr  restricted  conditions  may  last  several  years. 


Fia.  142. — Auricular  fibrittalion  showing  absolute  irregularity  of  Ihe  bracliial  pulao  with 
a  deRcit.  an  contrasted  with  the  phlebogram.  The  lutler  :<liuws  an  a)K<en<-e  of  "a"  waves 
and  ia  o!  the  poailivc  or  ventricular  type.  From  a  ease  of  broken  compcu^^alion  oceurring 
in  rheumatic  milral  and  tricuspid  disease. 

Blood-preenure  in  auricular  fibrillation  often  cannot  be  estimated  by 
the  usual  methods,  owing  to  the  variable  size  and  force  of  succeeding 
pulse  waves.  This  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  the  method  suggested 
by  James  and  Hart: 

"The  apex  and  radial  impulses  are  counted  for  one  minute,  then  a 
blood-pressure  cuff  is  applied  to  the  arm,  and  the  pressure  raised  until 
the  radial  pulse  is  completely  obliterated;  the  pressure  is  then  lo%vered 
10  mm.  and  held  at  this  point  for  one  minute  while  the  radial  pulse,  is 
counted;  the  pressure  is  again  lowered  10  mm.  and  a  second  radial  count 
is  made;  this  count  is  repeated  at  intervals  of  10  mm,  lowered  pressure 
until  the  cuff  pressure  is  insufficient  to  cut  off  any  of  the  radial  waves 
(between  each  estimation  the  pressure  on  the  arm  should  lie  lowered  to  0). 
From  the  figures  thus  obtained  the  average  systolic  blood -pressure  is 
calculated  by  multiplying  the  number  of  radial  beats  by  the  pressures 
under  which  they  came  through,  adding  together  these  products  and 
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dividing  their  sum  by  the  number  of  apex  beats  per  minute.  The  result- 
ing figure  is  what  we  have  called  the  'average  systolic  blood-pressure.' '' 
The  following  observation  made  on  a  patient  will  indicate  the  method  of 
computation : 

B.  S.,  April  29,  1910.    Apex,  131;  radial,  101;  deficit, 30. 

BraohUl  preuure  Radial  count 

100  mm 0 

90  mm 13                13  X  90  -  1,170 

80  mm 47  -  13  =  34  X  80  -  2,720 

70  mm 75  -  47  »  28  X  70  =  1,960 

60  mm 82-75=    7X60=     420 

50  mm 101  -  82  =  19  X  60  =     950 

Apex  =  131)  7,220 

Average  systolic  blood-pressure 55-|- 

PULSUS  ALTERNANS 

Pulsus  alternans,  the  third  in  order  of  frequency  and  prognostically 
one  of  the  most  grave  forms  of  cardiac  arrhythmia,  is  characterized  by  the 
alternate  appearance  of  large  and  small  arterial  pulse  waves.  The  time 
interval  separating  the  large  from  the  small  beats  is  generally  greater 
than  that  which  separates  the  small  waves  from  the  large  ones.  This 
form  of  arrhythmia,  which  can  be  produced  experimentally  aftei^ ligation 
of  a  coronary  artery  if  the  heart  rate  is  much  increased,  is  due  to  Uiilure 
of  ventricular  contractility  and  may  occur  (1)  in  a  normal  heart  beating 
at  an  excessive  rate,  or  (2)  in  a  degenerated  myocardium  contracting  at 
a  normal  rate.  The  rate  being  too  rapid  for  the  myocardium^  only  a 
partial  systole  occurs,  since  the  ventricle  is  insufficiently  rested,,  but  in 
the  weaker  systole  less  energy  is  consumed  and  hence  the  next  contrac- 
tion will  be  normal  in  force.  According  to  another  explanation,  a  part 
of  the  ventricle  altogether  fails  to  contract,  remaining  in  a  refractory  state 
and  thus  causing  a  weak  contraction.  Whether  this  is  due  to  a  disturb- 
ance of  irritability,  conductivity,  or  contractility  is  still  an  open  question. 
The  last-mentioned  function  seems  to  be  most  commonly  at  fault. 
Gravier,  who  has  published  an  elaborate  monograph  on  the  subject, 
speaks  of  pulsus  alternans  as  *^a  disorder  of  the  refractory  phase." ^ 

The  alternation  of  force  so  apparent  at  the  wrist  is  rarely  demon- 
strable at  the  cardiac  apex  and  the  relationship  has  actually  been  found 
reversed — a  strong  systole  being  associated  with  a  small  radial  pulse 
and  vice  versa.  The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  perhaps  lies  in  the 
fact  stated  by  Hering  that  that  part  of  the  cardiac  musculature  which 
forms  the  cardiac  apex  is  not  the  part  which  propels  the  ventricular  blood 
into  the  aorta. 

Lewis  has  noted  a  similar  divergence  in  force  between  the  ventricle 
and  the  carotid,  which  he  attributes  to  alternating  auricular  force.  This 
corresponds  with  Volhard's  tracings  which  showed  an  alternation  of  the 
**a"  waves  in  the  phlebogram,  the  large  jugular  wave  being  followed  by 
the  small  radial  pulse. 

**  Temporary  exhaustion  of  contractility  often  occurs  with  the  pro- 
duction of  a  typical  pulsus  alternans  from  an  overtaxation  of  the  cardiac 
musculature,  the  result  of  a  too  rapid  rate,  such  as  may  occur  in  paroxys- 

^  Gravier,  L.:  ''L'Altemance  du  Ck)eur,"  Piiris,  1914. 
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mal  tachycardia,  auricular  flutter,  auricular  fibrillation,  or  the  long- 
continued  tachycardia  which  accompanies  Graves'  disease.  Experi- 
mentally it  may  be  produred  in  healthy  hearts  by  electrical  stimulation, 
the  injection  into  the  blood  stream  of  digitalis,  aiitiarin,  aconitin,  and 
hemolytic  scrum.  It  is  most  frequently  encountered,  however,  when  the 
heart  is  beating  within  its  normal  rate,  and  when  it  denotes  a  grave 
pathological  condition  of  the  myocardium,  with  failing  contractility" 
(Gordinier) , 

Pulsus  alternans  is  met  with  in  cases  of  nephn'lis  and  myocarditis, 
generally  during  failing  compensation.  It  may  Ije  complicated  by 
extrasy  stoles. 

Pulsus  alternans  must  be  differentiated  from  regular  bigeminus  due 
to  extrasystoles.  The  latter  are  to  be  distinguished  from  true  alter- 
nans by  the  long  diastolic  time  interval,  or  by  the  long  compensatory 


Fio.    143,— Pu(«ua.4((fr.ia(is  from  a  ensp  of  c'artli..-    _..^.__^__ 

toris.  This  arrhythmia  wua  iippareiitly  prcfiiiituted  Ijy  diBilalis.  Il  wiia  most  marked 
when  blood- pressure  was  at  ita  hishcat  (.S.  lUO.  D.  140  mm.  Hji.).  Di-nth  three  months 
later.     Note  the  alteruutc  lartte  and  smull  brachial  waves  o^^eurriiig  at  regular  iuU'rvals. 

pause  following  the  small  cxtrasystolie  beat^,  whereas  in  true  pulsus 
alternans  the  longer  period  follows  the  large  beat,  or  else  the  contractions 
are  equally  spaced  (Gordinier). 

The  phlebogram  in  pulsus  altornans  shows  no  abnormal  waves,  but 
the  "a-c"  interval  may  be  prolonged.  Alternation  in  the  intensity, 
quality  or  pitch  of  the  heart  sounds  is  rarely  demonstrable.  A  markedly 
dicrotic  pul.sc  inaj'  on  superficial  inspection  sinmlate  alternation,  but  this 
source  of  error  may  readily  be  excluded  by  counting  the  pulse  over  the 
precordiuiu.  Alternation  is  frequently  overlooked  if  sphygmographic 
tracings  are  not  matle.  The  sphygmograph  is  also  useful  in  demonstrat- 
ing latent  cases  of  alternation.  It  also  enhanees  one's  tactile  perception 
of  thisarrhythniiii.  "The  cufT  is  inflaled  to  the  point  at  which  the  pulse 
rate  becomes  halved.  If  the  cufT  pressure  is  allowed  to  fall  somewhat 
lower  all  the  beats  will  come  through,  but  the  alternation  in  their  .size  be- 
comes more  noticeable  than  when  the  arterial  lumen  is  unconipromi.sed."' 
"  BIiHul-presnure,  Its  Clinical  .\pplicntiona,"  I'liiladi'lphia,  19IG, 
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THE  "SOLDIER'S  HEART l' 

The  symptoms  designated  by  the  term  "soldier's  heart"  consist  of 
dyspnea  on  exertion,  a  rapid  and  labile  pulse,  a  sense  of  exhaustion,  palpi- 
tation or  precordial  distress  and  vasomotor  ataxia.  Arterial  and  psychic 
hypertension  may  be  associated.  The  physical  signs  consist  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  percussion  dulness,  variable  systolic  murmurs  and  sometimes 
arrhvthmia. 

It  is  questionable  whether  we  are  dealing  with  a  definite  pathologic 
entitv  or  simplv  wuth  functionallv  subnormal  hearts  whose  possessors 
have  suffered  from  extreme  excitement,  loss  of  sleep,  privation  and 
physical  strain,  together  with  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco,  coffee,  tea  or 
hypnotics.  Undoubtedly  many  cases  belong  to  the  last-named  class, 
but  it  seems  that  others  are  the  result  of  hyperthyroidism  or  toxic 
processes,  possibly  infections.  Psychic  factors  appear  to  play  a  r61e 
both  in  etiology  and  treatment,  but  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
the  damage  seems  to  be  permanent  so  that  the  cause  nmst  lie  deeper. 
The  *' soldier's  heart,''  which  was  first  described  during  our  Civil  War, 
has  been  very  much  in  evidence  during  the  present  European  catastrophe 
(see  p.  191). 

THE  ESTIMATION  OF  VASOMOTOR  EFFICIENCY 

Many  tests  based  upon  sphygmographic  or  sphygmanometric  ob- 
servations for  the  determination  of  cardio-vascular  efficiency  have  been 
devised.  Thus  far  no  one  is  free  from  criticism,  or  entirely  satisfactory, 
but  the  following  test  which  is  simple  and  can  be  briefly  completed,  often 
sheds  a  useful  light  upon  doubtful  cases.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  it  simply  aims  to  show  functional  efficiency,  not  structural 
integrity. 

Crampton's  Test  of  Vasomotor  Efficiency. — In  rising  from  the  re- 
cumbent to  the  en^ct  posture  blood-pressun*  tends  to  fall  as  a  result  of 
gravity.  Unless  this  tendency  were  automatically  regulated,  syncope 
would  occur  as  a  result  of  cerebral  anemia.  In  a  normal  vigorous  man, 
however,  such  a  change  of  position  causes  a  rise  of  blood-pressure  amount- 
ing to  8  or  10  mm.  Hg.  This  increase  may  result  from  increased  vaso- 
motor tone  or  from  increased  cardiac  work,  or  as  a  result  of  both  factors. 
Bearing  these  facts  in  mind  ( Tampton'  has  devised  the  following  table 
to  test  vasomotor  efficiency  through  the  ol)servation  of  pulse  rate  and 
blood-pressure  responses  to  postural  change.  The  tables  while  setting 
what  is  perhaps  a  high  normal  have  shown  that  vasomotor  tone  in  the 
same  individual  varies  greatly  as  a  result  of  mental  or  physical  fatigue, 
infectious  processes,  etc.  It  may  be  used  with  especial  edification  in 
the  study  of  essential  hyi)()tension  ca.ses. 

The  Technique. — The  cuff  of  the  sphygmomanometer  is  adjusted  over 
the  brachial  artery  and  the  patient  is  placed  on  a  comfortable  couch  with  a 
low  pillow.  The  heart  rate  is  counted  by  ciuarter-minutes  and  a  gradually 
decreasing  rate  is  usually  observed.  Counting  should  continue  until 
two  successive  quarter-minutes  are  the  same,  this  is  multiplied  by  4  and 
recordcfl.  The  systolic  pressure  is  then  taken  preferably  by  ausculta- 
tion.    The  patient  stands,  the  heart  rate  is  counted  as  before  until  it 

'  Crampton,  C.W.:  ''The  Blood  Ptosis  Test  and  Its  Use  in  Experimental  Work  in 
Hygiene,"     Proceed. .Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  A  Med.,  1915,  xii,  119. 
12 
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reaches  the  '^ standing  normal,"  when  it  is  recorded,  and  the  blood- 
pressure  is  then  taken.  The  differences  are  calculated  and  reference  is 
made  to  the  scale. 

PERCENTAGE  SCALE 
Vasomotor  Tone 


Blood-preuure 

■ 

Heart-rate 
increase 

Increase 

■ 

Decrease 

1 

+  10 

+  8 

95 

1  +« 

90 

+  4 

85 

+  2 

80 

,   0 

75 

-  2 

70 

-  4 

65 

-  6 

1      1 

60 

-  8 
55 

1  -^o' 

etc  4 

100 

.  50 

5  to  8 

95 

90 

85 

80 

75 

70 

65 

60 

55 

50 

45 

9  to  12 

90 

85 

80 

75 

70 

,  65 

60 

55 

50 

45 

40 

13  to  16 

85 

80 

75 

70 

65 

60 

55 

50 

45 

40 

'  35 

17  to  20 

80 

75 

70 

65 

60 

55 

50 

45 

40 

35 

30 

21  to  24 

75 

70 

65 

60 

55 

50 

45 

40 

35 

30 

*  25 

25  to  28 

70 

65 

60 

55 

50 

45 

40 

35 

30 

25 

20 

29  to  32 

65 

60 

55 

50 

45 

40 

35 

30 

25 

20 

15 

33  to  36 

60 

55 

50 

45 

40 

35 

30 

25 

20 

15 

10 

37  to  40 

55 

50 

45 

40 

35 

30 

25 

20 

15 

10 

5 

41  to  44 

50 

45 

40  ; 

35 

30 

25 

20 

1  15 

10 

5 

0 

Note. — In  case  of  increase  in  pressure  higher  than  +10  add  3  per  cent,  to  the 
-|-10  column  for  each  2  mm.  in  excess  of  10. 

**This  scale  provides  a  convenient  and  intelligible  method  of  record- 
ing and  reporting  cases  and  permits  a  numerical  statement  of  the  func- 
tion in  question.  Its  100  mark  indicates  a  perfectly  eflScient  working 
of  the  vasomotor  system  under  test,  the  zero  is  approximately  the  point 
where  the  average  person  is  unable  to  maintain  the  erect  posture.'' 
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CHAPTER  XVI 
THE  ELECTROCARDIOGRAPH 

Br  Edwako  B.  Krdmbhaar,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D. 

Among  the  inatmments  of  precision  recently  become  available  for 
clinical  pm-poses  is  the  electrocardiograph,  adapted  from  Einthoven's 
string  galvanometer.  In  the  short  space  of  time  elapsed  since  its  inven- 
tion in  1903,  it  has  not  only  already  proved  its  clinical  value  aa  the  most 
accurate  analyzer  of  cardiac  arrhythmias,  but  bids  fair  to  give  informa- 
tion about  the  cardiac  muscle  that  is  obtainable  in  no  other  way.  In 
the  hands  of  Lewis,  Rothberger  and  VVinterberg,  Kraus  and  Nicolai 
and  others,  it  has  materially  aided  in  increasing  our  knowledge  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  heart  beat,  both  in  health  and  disease. 


^ 

1 
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The  Principle. — The  siring  galvanometer  depends  on  the  principle 
that  a  conducting  string  or  wire  lying  in  a  strong  magnetic  field,  if  euffi- 
cieatly  sensitive,  will  move  vertically  to  the  lines  of  force  when  a  current 
9  through  it.  As  every  contracting  muscle  initiates  such  a  current 
(the  part  at  which  the  contraction  starts  becoming  electrically  negative 
to  the  rest  of  t  he  muscle) ,  the  contractions  of  the  various  chambers  of  the 
heart  cause  a  series  of  such  deflections.     These  minute  currents  radiating 
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through  the  body,  if  the  extremities  of  the  patient  are  connected  with  the 
galvanometer  by  suitable  non-polarizable  electrodes,  may  be  perpetuated 
as  a  graphic  record  by  photographing  the  shadow  cast  by  the  vibrating 
string  on  a  moving  sensitive  film  or  plate.  The  galvanometer  and  regis- 
tering apparatus  are  so  arranged  that  a  contraction  starting  nearer  the 
base  of  the  heart  and  proceeding  toward  the  apex  will  cause  a  deflection  of 
the  vertical  string  to  the  left,  or  upward  on  standardized  records.  The  field 
of  the  electrocardiograph  and  its  limitations  will  be  best  comprehended,  if 
it  is  rememtered  that  it  merely  registers  all  changes  of  electrical  potential 
occurring  between  the  two  electrodes  in  use.  Voluntary  muscle  tremors 
or  contractions,  when  present,  are  consequently  recorded  as  well  as  the 
heart  beat. 

The  three  leads  (places  for  attachment  of  electrodes),  adopted  by 
Einthoven  as  best  exhibiting  the  electrical  changes  caused  by  the  heart 
beat,  are  as  follows:  lead  I,  right  arm  to  left  arm  (horizontal);  lead  II, 
right  arm  to  left  leg  (long  axis  of  the  heart) ;  and  lead  III,  left  arm  to  left 
leg  (vertical).  These  leads  have  now  come  into  general  use,  and  should 
always  be  taken  in  routine  examinations.  Leads  may  be  taken  in  special 
cases,  however,  from  any  part  of  the  body.  A  time  marker,  registering 
fifths  or  twenty-fifths  of  seconds,  allows  an  accurate  computation  of  the 
various  time  intervals. 

The  Normal  Electrocardiogram. — The  normal  mammalian  electro- 
cardiogram consists  of  a  single  summit  or  peak  ("P"  wave),  due  to 
contraction  of  the  auricles,  and  two  to  four  deviations  C'Q, "  **R,^' 
ug  M  -x'^),  due  to  contraction  of  the  ventricles.  Of  these  four,  **R'* 
and  *'T"  are  the  most  constant,  and  **Q^'  and  "S"  are  of  little  importance 
in  the  normal  record.  Though  no  two  normal  hearts  give  exactly  similar 
records,  the  individual  peculiarities  are  retained  with  remarkable  con- 
stancy as  long  as  the  heart  stays  normal.  Although  the  factors  that 
cause  the  individual  deviations  are  not  vet  clearlv  understood,  certain 
explanations  are  generally  accepted.  Thus  the  monophasic  *T"  sum- 
mit is  unquestionably  due  to  the  impulse  starting  at  the  sinus  node  and 
spreading  through  both  auricles  toward  the  ventricle.  This  is  followed 
by  an  inactive  period,  normally  of  0.12  to  0.17  seconds,  called  the  '^P-Il" 
interval,  which  corresponds  to  the  **A-C'^  interval  of  polygraphic  trac- 
ings. Most  of  this  delay  is  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  impulse  through 
Tawara's  node  and  the  bundle  of  His.  The  path  followed  by  the  con- 
traction stimulus  on  entering  the  ventricle  is  a  very  complex  one,  not 
lending  itself  to  simple  representation  by  such  deviations.  The  *^R'^ 
deflection  was  formerly  considered  as  the  evidence  of  the  basifugal  stim- 
ulus conduction  in  the  ventricle.  In  those  cases  where  it  was  preceded 
by  "Q,"  it  was  assumed  that  the  impulse  has  first  been  distrilmted  to 
tissues  near  the  apex  and  that  the  predominating  influence  for  a  short 
period  was  hasipetal  (Einthoven).  Later  experimental  and  clinical  investi- 
gations b\'  Thomas  Lewis,  Buchanan,  and  de  Boer  indicate  that  the  form 
of  the  ''Q,*'  ''R,"  **S"  group  of  the  ventricular  complex  is  the  result  of 
the  algebraic  summation  of  the  opposing  influences  of  the  right  and  left 
ventricle,  in  other  words,  a  bigram  due  to  the  superposition  of  dextrogram 
on  levogram.  From  this  point  of  view  *'Q"  in  lead  I  ("Qi")  of  the  human 
electrocardiogram  is  a  left  ventricular  effect,  in  lead  II  and  III  ("Q2"  nnd 
[^0,3 ')  a  right  ventricular  effect.  Clinical  confirmation  of  this  conception 
is  found  in  the  prominent  **Q2^^  and  ''Qs''  of  infants'  electrocardiograms 
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(Krumbhaar  and  Jenks).  "Rj",  "Ra"  and  ''Si"  are  due  to  spread  of 
activity  in  the  left  ventricle;  "Ri",  "Si"  and  "83"  to  spread  of  activity 
in  the  right  ventriple.  The  "U"  wave,  which  is  occasionally  seen  in  both 
normal  and  pathological  records,  is  unimportant  and  but  little  under- 
Etood.     It  is  taken  by  Hering  to  be  due  to  vasomotor  activity,  i.e.,  an 
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_4S.— Normal  plertroci 
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BftYnol;  lend  HI.  left  arm  to 
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poteatial  of  one  millivolt. 


angionrani.  In  the  isoelectric  period  preceding  "T,"  a  balance  is  main- 
tained by  the  whole  masBof  the  heart  bein (tin  a  stale  of  contraction.  The 
final  deflection.  "T,"  is  taken  by  some  authorities  as  an  indication  of  the 
driving  force  of  the  heart,  represented  by  the  circular  muscle  bands  at  the 
roots  of  the  great  arteries.  It  is  usually  upright  but  may  be  diphasic  or 
inverted.  In  lead  111  this  inversion  has  little  significance;  in  the  other 
two,  it  is  considered  by  some  to  have  bad  prognostic  significance.     In 
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some  cases,  however,  it  is  unquestionably  a  sign  of  dicitalizatJon  of  the 
heart  (Cohn).  The  direction  of  the  "T"  wave  is  thought  by  some  au- 
thorities to  depend  on  the  relative  duration  of  activity  of  the  two  ventricles 
(upright  "T"  due  to  persistence  of  right  ventricle). 


_  FlO.  146,— Prepontlerani'e  of  rinht  ventriclp.  { 'iirvpB  frnni  the  tliree  leaJa  in  a  case  of 
mitral  dtenoais,  nasoi-iatcd  with  iiuricular  and  right  veulrirular  liy|icr(rophy.  In  the  von- 
triculnr  complexes  R,  is  almost  ahseiit  and  i'l  is  verj-  lariti',  whereas  Hi  in  cuiisidcrably  larner 
than  Ri.  Note  the  iiuusually  large  F  of  auricular  hvperlrophy.  The  lilaek  hackeroviiid 
and  white  string  of  this  illustrati-m  are  due  to  the  fact  that  il  is  taken  directly  on  sensitive 
paper.  In  this,  ax  in  a  few  others  of  the  illustraliona.  some  lines  have  lipeu  reinforced  for 
purposes  of  reproduction.     The  niagniSeation  of  the  string  shadow  is  leas  than  iu  Fig.  145. 

Preponderating  Ventricular  Hypertrophy. — In  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart,  the  actual  size  of  "S"  and  its  size  relative  to  "II"  assume  great 
importance.     Thus,  when  the  mass  of  the  right  ventricle  has  become  rel- 
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atively  larf^er  than  that  of  the  left,  "  S"  is  extremely  prominent  in  lead  I, 
whereas  the  "R"  of  lead  III  becomes  larger  than  that  of  lead  II  (normally 
the  largest).  Conversely,  when  the  mass  of  the  left  ventricle  has  become 
relatively  larger  than  the  right,  as  in  some  cases  of  aortic,  arterial  or  cardio- 
renal  disease,  "S"  is  extremely  prominent  in  lead  III,  whereas  the  "R" 
of  lead  I  has  become  larger  than  the  "  R  "  of  lead  II.     These  phenomena, 
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cun-inEiD  Bmiipa  of  four.  It  will  be  DOticed  iiinl  alCliouEh  the  Brst  three  rumploios  of  r>B(-h 
group  are  rhythmical,  yet  tbu  corirapanding  P  Hod  T  waves  ot  each  group  show  coit- 
■lantly  rerurrini:  uniftil  diffcrenpes.  The  fourth  complen  is  always  premature,  most  prob- 
ably a  nodal  eitraaystole,  and  the  whole  ruprtiseDts  a  rucurring  "dislocation  o(  tho  paco- 

the  meaning  of  which  has  been  put  on  a  logical  baaia  by  the  investigators 
previously  leferred  to,  have  been  confirmed  by  experimental  and  post- 
mortem evidence,  and  are  considered  by  Lewis  as  the  most  reliable  means 
of  estimating  the  relative  size  of  the  two  ventricles.  Recent  clinical 
evidence  brought  forward  to  contradict  this  view  has  not  been  sustained, 
but  it  is  certain  at  least  that  the  form  of  the  electrocardiogram  is  slightly 
influenced  by  the  position  of  the  heart  in  the  body.  (Compare  the  changes 
in  form  of  the  ventricular  complex  in  deep  respiration  and  after  removal 
of  large  pleural  effusions.) 
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THE  CARDIAC  ARRHYTHMIAS 

As  the  diflferent  types  of  cardiac  arrhythmias  have  been  set  forth  in 
the  previous  chapter,  it  will  be  necessary  here  only  to  indicate  how  they 
are  manifested  in  the  electrocardiograph. 

Sinus  Arrh3rthmia. — In  sinus  arrhythmia,  the  auricular  summit  and 
the  ventricular  complexes  are  of  the  normal  supraventricular  form;  in 
other  words,  the  impulse  arises  at  the  normal  site  and  traverses  the  normal 
channels.  That  it  is  given  out  from  the  sinus,  however,  at  irregular 
intervals,  can  readily  be  determined  by  measuring  the  varying  intervals 
between  the  *'P"  summits. 

Eztrasystole. — Extrasystoles  or  premature  contractions  appear  in  the 
electrocardiogram  in  very  striking  guise.  The  ectopic  origin  of  the  con- 
traction is  shown  by  marked  changes  in  the  shape  of  the  deviations. 
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FlQ.  148. — Sinus  arrhythmia.  Note  that  although  all  complexes  are  of  normal  shape, 
and  the  P-R  interval  i.s  normal  and  constant,  yet  the  P  waves  occur  at  irregular  intervals, 
owing  to  arrhythmic  stimulus  production  in  the  sinus. 


Thus  in  auricular  extrasvstole,  the  normal  'T''  either  becomes  flattened 
out,  diphasic  or  inverted.  It  is  usually  followed  by  a  normal  ventricular 
complex,  and  the  pause  is  very  rarely  compensatory.  Occasionally  an 
auricular  extrasystole  may  affect  the  succeeding  ventricular  complex, 
causing  a  so-called  ''aberrant'^  type.  This  may  vary  considerably  or 
only  slightly  from  the  normal  complex. 

Extrasystoles  arising  in  the  ventricle  have  been  grouped  into  three 
main  types,  according  to  the  site  of  origin.  All  are  easily  recogniz- 
able in  the  electrocardiogram  and  are  characterized  by  the  slowness  and 
great  amplitude  of  the  deflections.  Those  arising  near  the  apex  of  the 
left  ventricle  cause  in  lead  I  an  extremely  large  deflection  corresponding 
to  *'R^'  usually  with  an  inverted  **T";  in  lead  III,  the  deflection  corre- 
sponding to  ^'S"  is  unusually  deep  with  an  extra  large  "T."  Extrasys- 
toles arising  near  the  basal  portions  of  the  right  ventricle  cause  the  reverse 
of  this  picture  {i.e.,  deep  "S"  and  large  '*T"  in  lead  I,  and  large  '*  H  "  and 
inverted  '^T'*  in  lead  III).  The  site  of  origin  of  such  extrasystoles  has 
been  proved  by  stinmlation  of  these  areas  in  animals  with  the  production 
of  similar  electrocardiograms.  Extrasystoles  arising  in  the  septum  or 
intermediate  positions  give  rise  to  a  variety  of  anomalous  complexes. 

Extrasystoles  arising  in  the  junctional  tissues  (Tawara's  Node  and 
His^  Bundle)  are  rare.     In  such  a  premature  contraction,  evidence  of 
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the  uoriual  or  iuvirrted.  An  auricuinr  oxtrasystolcB  is  usQnily  followed  hy  a  vunirifiular  com- 
plex of  normal  duttine.  but  may  give  riec  t«  an  "  aberrant "  ventricular  cumplei.  as  in  tlie 
prcsoQt  inslancB.  Note  the  larger  R  and  relativoly  small  S  of  the  ventricular  complcn.  The 
poat-extraaystolic  pause  is  not  compensatory. 


Fig.  150.— Ventriruiar  PXti 

'mrd  deHectioD  and  large  7"  »_ _ 

left  ventricle.  Id  lead  III  it  would  probably  have  had  much  the  same  form,  and  in  lead  I. 
resembled  those  of  Fig.  154;  although  iu  somp  coses  the  form  remains  the  same  iu  all  leads. 
Note  that  there  is  no  fiompeiisatory  iiause  in  this  instance:  such  au  cittoByslole  ia  said  to  be 
'  interpolated." 


oiiaiJerubly  iuDKer  than  the  i 

with  thifl,  whereas  in  lead  I  il 

traaystole  after  each  normal  beat  in 


T.  The  deflection  tim 
Bxtrasystalic  complex  i 
at  o[  Fig.  153.  The  n 
8  a  true  bigeminy. 
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auricular  activity  occurs  either  very  close  to  the  ventricular  complex 
(8hortenetl"P-R"interval)orsynchronouslywith  the  ventricular  complex, 
which  ia  of  the  normal  or  supraventricular  shape.  The  "P"  wave  is 
usually  diphasic  or  inverted  on  account  of  the  changed  direction  of  travel 
of  the  auricular  impulse. 

The  site  of  the  impulse  formation  of  the  premature  contraction  usu- 
ally remains  the  same  for  long  periods.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
anomalous  impulse  may  arise  in  several  locations  ("dislocation  of  the 
pacemaker").  (See  Fig.  C,  where  there  are  recurring  cycles  of  four  beats 
each.     The  stimulus  for  each  beat  of  the  four  arises  in  a  different  spot, 
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Flo.  152.— Venlnrular  eitrasystole  {iuWrmcdi 
ventricular  septum  apjiear  in  various  iotcrmpdiatc  f 
of  this  illuatralioii.  Note  that  the  fundamental  a 
pOst-Mtrasyslolic  pause  would  be  quite  compensator 
Buccecding  F-R  interval  is  shortened. 


153.— Auricular  fibrillation 

D.     Note  tho  absence  of  F  i 

•I  fllirillatiun  ocrur  over  300  to  tho 


the  last  of  the  four  being  a  nodal  extrasystole.)  If  for  any  reason,  the 
ventricular  rate  is  very  slow  (as  in  partial  block),  the  ventricle  may 
occasionally  "escape"  and  insert  a  beat  either  of  supra- or  intraventricu- 
lar origin  into  the  otherwise  regular  rhythm. 

Auricular  Fibrillation.— Fibrillation  "of  the  auricle  is  indicated  in  the 
electrocardiogram  by  three  phenomena;  first,  the  al)sence  of  "P,"  the 
sign  of  coordinate  auricular  contraction;  second,  the  presence  of  low, 
rapid  waves  of  fibrillation;  and  third,  tho  irregular  response  of  the  ven- 
tricle. The  fibrillation  waves  are  best  detected  in  lead  III,  or  by  a  special 
lead  from  sternum  to  vertebrse.  They  may  be  barely  discernible,  fine  or 
coarse.     The  ventricular  complex  is  of  supraventricular  typo,  but  may 
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show  Buch  changes  as  those  found  in  ventricular  hypertrophy,  deficient 
conductivity  and  so  forth.  While  this  condition  is  usually  permanent, 
undoubted  cases  of  paroxysmal  or  temporary  fibrillation  have  been 
observed. 

Heart  Block. — The  various  stages  of  heart  block  are  easily  recogniz- 
able in  the  electrocardiogram.  In  the  earliest  stage  (delayed  conduc- 
tivity), the  time  interval  between  "P"  and"R"  is  found  to  exceed  the 
normal  hrait  of  0.2  seconds.  In  the  next  stage,  "dropped  beat,"  the 
"P-R"  interval   gradually  gets  longer  and  longer  until   after  several 
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FlO.  155.— Heart  block  B.  "  Drop  pud  bcut."  From  a  obw  of  iiiilral  ittenosia,  taken 
during  the  recurrence  of  oeute  articular  rheumatiBm.  The  temporary  occurrence  of  partial 
heart  block  in  this  case  indicatea  an  acut«  rhoumatic  myocarditis  uf  the  junctional  tiuuM. 
With  subaidenre  or  rheumatic  symptoms,  the  rhythm  returned  to  normal,  the  P-H  interval 
remaining  prolonsed  '<»'  several  days  after  the  dropped  beata  had  disappeared.  Note  here 
the  regular  recurrence  of /*.  the  gradual  increnseof  theP-K  interval,  until  A  foils  to  respond, 
and  the  reaultinR  ventricular  arrhj;thniia.  In  spilo  of  the  ocpasionol  superposition  of  P  ood 
T,  each  irave  can  usually  bo  identified  by  meaaureRient. 

beats,  a  second  "P"  follows  Iwfore  the  ventricle  has  responded  to 
the  first  auricular  impulse.  On  account  of  the  varying  "P-R"  interval, 
accurate  measurement  shows  a  ventricular  arrhythmia.  Dropped 
beats  may  occur,  however,  without  this  gradual  increase  of  the  "P-R" 
interval.  In  partial  block,  every  second,  third  or  fourth  "P"  (2  to  1, 
3  to  1,  or  4  to  I  block)  is  followed  by  the  ventricular  response.  In  3  to  2 
rhythm,  only  one  "  P"  in  three  is  not  followed  by  ventricular  contraction. 
The  grades  of  block  may  change  from  moment  to  moment,  even  while  a 
record  is  Ijeing  made.  In  complete  block,  "P"  recurs  at  regular  intervals, 
but  Ijears  no  relation  to  the  much  slower,  but  also  regular  ventricular 
complex.  The  interpretation  of  these  records  is  sometimes  complicated 
by  the  coincidence  of  auricular  and  ventricular  contraction.  Careful 
analysis,  however,  of  the  summation  of  the  electrical  effects  thus  pro- 
duced will  show  evidence  of  each  of  the  individual  peaks. 
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A  fairly  common  type  of  lieart  block,  that  is  only  detwtable  by  the 
electrocardiograph,  is  that  occurring  in  one  of  the  l)ranches  of  His' 
Bundle.  If  one  or  other  is  deficient  in  conductivity,  an  anomalous  com- 
plex  results,  which  resemble^s  that  of  right  or  left  ventricular  hypertrophy 
lq.i\)y  except  that  the  deflection  time  is  considerably  lengthened,  and 
notching  of  the  "R'*  peak  or  **S"  depression  is  fivquent.  If  the  right 
branch  is  deficient  and  the  impulse  reaches  the  ventricle  through  the  left 
branch,  the  picture  resembles  that  of  left  ventricular  hypertrophy;  and 
vice  versa  if  the  left  branch  is  deficient.  This  condition  may  l>e  a  per- 
manent result  of  organic  disease  or  a  temporary  result  of  digitalis. 
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Fig.  loO. — Heart  block  (\  Coinpleto  hlork.  Xoto  that  tlio  P  wavo  now  occurs  ».iuite 
indopcndcntly  of  tho  ventricular  complexes,  i.e.,  there  is  no  simple  ratio  l.»etween  auricular 
and  ventricular  rate. 
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Fkj.  1o7.  -ll(?art  block  />.  Hijrht  bran<'h  of  llWa  Innnlle.  From  a  case  of  <lei'omj>en- 
satcd  myocarditis,  which  has  l)e«Mi  for  two  weeks  on  larj^e  do'^es  of  digitalis.  N«tte  the 
notc'hiiiK  of  iS  and  the  j»roh>nned  deflection  tim(»  of  the  li  .S  unmp  (more  than  n.l  sec»tnd). 
The  F-li  interval  is  ftrolon^ed  to  0.24  second.  As  l)oth  these  sicns  c(»nlinued  after  the  ces- 
sation of  digitalis,  they  were  presumably  due  to  defici«»nt  conductivity  caused  by  or>:anic 
changes.     Note  also  the  small  I'  wave  that  is  occasionally  seen  in  normal  records. 


In  the  rare  condition  of  sino-auricular  block,  occasional  cycles  are 
entirely  al)sent  (i.e.,  then^  is  no  evidence  of  either  auricular  or  ventricular 
activity).  It  is  assumed  in  tlu^se  cases  that  the  sinus  impulse  has  been 
blocked  before  reaching  the  auricle. 

Auricular  Flutter.-  -This  relativelv  common  form  of  arrhvthmia  was 
discovered  l)y  means  of  the  electrocardiograph,  and  it  is  still  impossibh^ 
definitely  to  diagnose  the  condition  without  its  aid.  The  ectopic  origin 
in  the  auricle  of  the  rapid  stinmlus  production  is  usually  shown  l)y  the 
inversion  of  '"p"  in  one  or  other  leacl.  If  due  allowance  is  made  for  the 
breaks  caused  by  '*K''  and  "T,"  a  regular  rapid  succe^ssion  of  *'  P"  sum- 
mits can  1)(*  trac(»d  through  the  record.  As  the  ventricle  cannot  respond 
to  all  the  impulses  from  the  auricle,  a  state  of  partial  block  is  present. 
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block  with  reBular  ventricular  rhythin  was  prrapnt.  The  auHciilar  rat?  in  over  300.  the 
ventricular  about  120.  Timo  iul^rvals  ul  'i  nud  iii  secondare  recorded  by  heavy  nnd  light 
veotricuUr  lines. 
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If  2  or  3  to  1,  the  ventricular  rhythm  will  be  regular;  if  a  3  to  2  rhythm 
exists,  the  ventricular  response  will  of  course  be  irregular.  This  ar- 
rhythmia with  the  distortion  of  the  succession  of  "P"  summits  by  the 
superposition  of  occasional  "T"  summits,  occasionally  makes  it 
difficult  to  diagnose  true  flutter  from  the  coarse  type  of  fibrillation. 

Pulsus  Altenums. — Many  cases  that  show  well-marked  alternation  in 
the  arteriogram  fail  to  show  any  abnormality  in  the  electrocardiogram; 
evidence  that  the  "R"  peak  is  not  a  measure  of  contractility.  Alterna- 
tion of  "R"  maybe  present,  however,  in  cases  that  may  or  may  not  show 
alternation  in  the  arteriogram.  ThismiKht  be  taken  to  show  that  alterna- 
tion may  result  from  deficiency  in  irritability  or  stimulus  production  as 
.well  as  in  contractility,  but  the  question  is  still  quite  undecided.  Con- 
siderable variation  may  occur  in  the  height  of  successive  "R"  waves, 
without  true  alternation  (e.g., the  changes  in"R"dueto  forced  respira- 
tion). If  the  respiratory  factor  can,  however,  be  excluded,  this  never 
occurs  in  the  normal  heart,  and  though  its  presence  is  not  necessarily  of 
grave  import,  it  must  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  myocardial  trouble.  Alterna- 
tion of  T  also  occurs. 


Fta.  159. — Pulsus  nlterimiis.  Taken  durine  aa  attack  of  paroxysmal  tachycardia. 
Note  the  alternatiaK  height  of  R  {this  ia  further  modified  by  chnuRes  due  to  rcspiTation). 
Note  also  ia  cadi  oyolo  that  the  bigger  II  ia  associated  nith  a  bigger  Q  aiid  a  amkller  S. 
After  theparoiysm  alternation  waa  no  loniier  found.  (N.B. — Aiteriiotion  may  also  cause  a 
similar  difference  in  height  of  the  T  waves.) 

Paroxysmal  Tachycardia-^EIeetrocardiographic  records  taken  dur- 
ing a  paroxysm  of  paroxysmal  tachycardia,  frequently  show  only  two 
deflections,  "R"  and  a  combination  of  "T"  and  the  succeeding  "P." 
If  these  are  separated,  however,  some  abnormality  in  "P"  usually  be- 
trays its  ectopic  origin  (inverted,  diphasic,  or  prolonged),  if  the  paroxysm 
is  of  auricular  origin.  In  some  paroxysms,  however,  if  the  new  site  of 
stimulus  production  ia  near  the  sinus  node,  "P"  almost  or  entirely 
retains  its  normal  shape.  The  end  of  a  paroxysm  is  shown  by  the  nudilen 
slowing  of  the  cardiac  rate,  with  the  appearance  of  a  normal  "P"  fol- 
lowed by  a  normal  ventricular  complex.  Occasionally  isolated  auricular 
extrasystolcs  may  disturb  the  normal  rhythm  for  a  short  period  after  the 
end  of  the  paroxysm,  or  the  paroxysm  may  end  in  a  short  transition 
period  of  auricular  or  ventricular  fibrillation. 

Paroxysms  due  to  heterogenetic  impulses  arising  in  the  vpntriculur 
or  junctional  tissues  are  rare.  The  former  are  rharact^-rizeil  by  the  ano- 
mfJous  form  of  the  ventricular  complex;  the  latter  by  the  very  short  or 
absent  "P-R"  interval. 

Combined  Arrhsrthmias. — A  combination  of  two  or  nioi-e  of  these 
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arrhythmias  may  occm-  in  a  single  record.  Thus  in  casea  of  auricular 
fibrillation  the  dominant  complex  of  "supraventricular"  origin,  may 
occasionally  be  replaced  by  a  beat  of  "intraventricular"  origin,  indistin- 
guishable in  form  from  a  ventricular  extrasystole  or  premature  contrac- 
tion. In  the  coupled  beat  of  digitahs,  the  second  beat  of  each  pair  is  of 
this  character.  Just  as  the  ventricle  may  "escape"  if  its  irritability 
reaches  too  high  a  level,  so  the  impulse  from  an  auricular  extrasystole 
may  be  blocked  if  it  reaches  the  ventricle  when  its  irritability  is  still 
lowered  by  the  preceding  beat  {refractory  period).     An  example  of  this 


reproduced  to  the  left.     The  P-R  ii  .  ,  ._,.,.. 

Tbe  rate  is  about  120;  the  rhythm  suddenly  drops  to  about  70.  thef-A  interval  remoinitig 
prolonged.  When  the  P  waves  of  the  paroiyBin  are  visible,  they  aro  usually  found  to  be  of 
abnormal  shape  or  inverted. 


Fir.  161.— Blocked  auricular  entrusy stole.  The  normal  rhythm  is  interrupted  by  a 
long  pause,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  the  T  n-ave  of  the  preceding  eystolo  is  altered  by  the 
■Uperpoaitioa  of  the  auricular  eitrasyalole  (P').  That  this  (aud  not  siiio- auricular  block) 
is  the  correct  interpretation,  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  olteratioD  uf  the  T  wave  is 
constant,  and  tbnt  after  the  admiaistration  of  atropin,  the  auricular  premature  contraction 
is  invariably  followed  by  a  ventricular  contraction  which  partially  obliterates  the  pause. 

is  given  in  the  accompanying  figure,  which  duplicates  the  picture  of 
sino-auricular  block,  except  forjthe  fact  that  the  T  wave  preceding  the 
pause  is  altered  by  the  superposed  auriclar  extraeyatole. 

The  "Soldier's  Heart."— In  regard  to  the  "soldier's  heart"  or  "ex- 
haustion heart."  which  has  received  much  attention  in  the  present  war, 
the  electrocardiograph  furnishes  only  what  evidence  might  l>e  expected 
from  consideration  of  the  preceding  paragraphs.  Arrhj-thmia  when 
present  is  nearly  alwaj-s  either  of  the  sinus  or  extrasystolic  type,  and 
disappears  with  the  recovery  of  the  patient.     The  sigua  of  preponderance 
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of  one  or  other  ventricle  (usually  the  right)  are  occasionally  found,  and 
some  cases  of  dilated  hearts  show  the  small  deflections  of  **R"  and  **S/' 
such  as  are  often  associat<>d  with  myocardial  weakness  (see  p.  177). 

CONCLUSION 

From  the  above  considerations,  it  will  readily  lx»  seen  that  much  of 
the  information  given  by  the  electrocardiograph  has  not  yet  lxK>n  prop- 
erly appraised.  In  the  analysis  of  cardiac  arrhythmias,  to  be  sure, 
most  moot  points  have  already  been  settled;  but  as  an  indicator  of  the 
condition  of  the  heart  muscle — the  most  important  item  in  the  prognosis 
and  treatment  of  cardiac  disease — the  limitations  and  possibilities  of  the 
electrocardiograph  have  not  yet  been  realized.  It  furnishes  valuable 
evidence  about  the  relative  size  of  the  two  ventricles,  locates  the  sit^  of 
origin  of  abnormal  stimuli  and  accurately  determines  the  various  time 
relations  of  the  cardiac  cycle.  Reiwated  records  give  information  in 
several  ways  about  the  j)rogress  of  the  disease  and  the  response  of  the 
heart  to  digitalis.  Like  all  other  clinical  instruments  of  precision,  how- 
ever, it  is  at  the  best  but  one  of  several  aids  to  the  discriminating 
physician. 


CHAPTER  XVII 
PALPATION 

THE  CARDUC  IMPULSE 

This  term  is  applied  to  the  impulse  of  the  heart  against  the  chest  wall. 
The  study  of  this  phenomenon  may  be  carried  on  by  simple  inspection^ 
by  palpation  or  by  graphic  records. 

The  occurrence  of  the  cardiac  impulse  marks  the  time  of:  (1) 
ventricular  contraction;  (2)  the  beginning  of  the  first  sound;  (3)  arterial 
filling.  It  is  felt  as  a  slight  movement  under  the  chest  wall,  somewhat 
gliding  and  slightly  lifting  in  character,  of  definite  rhythm  but  uncer- 
tain beginning,  whose  intensity  depends  on  (a)  the  rapidity  and  force  of 
the  ventricular  contraction,  but  even  more  largely  on  (6)  the  shape  of  the 
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Fio.  162. — The  normal  cardiogram. 

chest — the  extent  to  which  the  lungs  overlap  the  heart;  and  finally  upon 
(c)  the  amount  and  character  of  overlying  soft  tissue.  Thus  in  deep- 
chested,  or  corpulent  individuals  and  in  recuml)ency,  the  impulse  may  be 
normally  imperceptible;  while  in  long-chested  persons,  especially  in 
emaciated  subjects,  in  children,  during  forced  expiration,  under  excite- 
ment, or  exertion,  it  is  disproportionately  strong.  The  point  of  percep- 
tion is  found  lower  by  palpation  than  by  inspection.  The  duration  of 
the  impulse  is  normally  about  one-third  of  a  second. 

During  ventricular  systole  the  heart  (1)  becomes  smaller,  especially 
in  its  transverse  diameter;  (2)  twists  about  its  longitudinal  axis  from  left 
to  right  and  forward  (Hirschf elder). 

It  has  been  graphically  shown  that  what  we  see  as  the  "apex  beat" 
consists  of  variable  and  often  complex  elevations  and  depressions  of  the 
precordium.     The  movements  may  be  grouped  as: 

1.  A  normal  type:  a  considerable  protrusion  of  the  precordium,  occur- 
ring with  and  during  ventricular  systole.  Graphic  tracings  in  such  a 
case  show  three  waves:  (o)  auricular  systole;  (6)  ventricular  systole;  (c) 
rebound  due  to  ventricular  diastole  (see  Fig.  129). 

2.  Elevation  of  the  whole  precordium  due  to  pivotal  action  of  the 
12  il93 
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heart  against  the  vertebral  column.  Seen  chiefly  in  hypertrophied 
hearts,  especially  in  flat-chested  people. 

3.  Systolic  retraction. 

During  systole,  the  right  sifle  of  the  right  ventricle  tends  to  recede 
from  the  chest  wall.     When  this  chamber  is  hypertrophied  or  acting 
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■p«t  of  the  heart  but  is  due  to  a  siidjen  hnrdpiiiiiK  and  .._ 

lurface  of  the  ri(tht  ventricle,  alwiit  1  ioch  (:.'.5  cm.)  to  the  right  of  the 
Practically  tha  whole  anterior  surface  <if  the  heart,  in  the  right  heai 
normally  forms  only  the  extreme  left  horder  of  the  anterior  surface 
with  the  chest  wail  mainly  when  thi.-i  chanilier  is  enlarned,  afl  is  the  en 
ini  photograph,  in  which  the  whole  heart,  but  especially  tho  left  venti 
trophied. 


correspond  to  the  ; 


forcibly,  sufficient  negative  intrathoracic  pressure  is  produced  to  cause 
a  sinking  in  of  more  or  less  of  the  precordium.  This  normal  retraction 
is  sometimes  mistakenly  attributed  to  pericardial  adhesions.  When  both 
elevation  and  retraction  are  coincidentally  present  over  different  areas, 
we  get  an  impression  of  a  wavy  or  peristaltic  impulse.  Retraction,  else- 
B'here,  may  be  caused  by  pericardial  adhesions  and  when  noted  posteriorly 
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at  the  level  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  ia  known  as  Broadbent's  sign 
of  adhesive  pericarditis. 

The  examination  of  the  cardiac  impulse  is  of  diagnostic  importance 
since  it  enables  us  to  estimate  the  degree  of  enlargement  or  displacement 
of  the  heart,  especially  to  the  left  and  downward,  and  often  to  determine 
whether  enlargement  is  due  to  hypertrophy  or  dilatation.  It  is  impor- 
tant, therefore,  to  know  not  so  much  the  point  of  maximum  intensity, 
but  Ike  lowermost,  outermost  point  of  impulse.  It  also  enables  us  to 
accurately  count  the  pulse  in  auricular  fibrillation,  etc.,  when  the  radial 
count  is  no  longer  a  criterion  of  the  pulse  rate.  It  also  renders  possible 
the  timing  of  heart  .sounds,  murmurs,  thrills,  etc. 


Palpation  of  the  cardiac  impulse  ia  generally  more  satisfactory  than 
more  inspection.  By  placing  a  finger  tip  in  an  intercostal  space,  or  by 
laying  the  whole  palmar  surface  of  the  fingers  lightly  upon  the  pre- 
oordium  we  not  only  confirm  the  data  obtained  by  inspection  but  we  may 
determine  other  important  phenomena.  In  left  ventricular  hypertrophy 
a  forcible,  deliberate,  prolonged  heaving  impulse  is  felt,  while  that  of 
ttilatalion  often  has  an  abrupt,  slapping  quality.  A  heaving  impulse, 
however,  may  Ik-  noted  even  in  dilatotion  when  compensation  is  far  from 
good.  The  force  of  the  impulse  is  decreased  in  olwsity,  emphysema,  edema 
of  the  prccordium,  thickening  of  the  lung  or  pleura,  feeble  heart  action, 
'cardiac  dilatation,  ixricardial  or  pleural  effusion. 

Pulsation  of  the  aorta  may  sometimes  be  noted  in  the  second  left 
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intercostal  space,  but  when  marked  should  always  suggest  the  possibility 
of  aneurism  (Fig.  412).  The  pulsation  most  commonly  encountered  at 
the  base  of  the  heart  is  that  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  Epigastric  pidsation 
generally  indicates  active  right  ventricular  contraction  or  a  low  diaphragm. 
It  is,  therefore,  most  marked  when  this  chamber  is  hypertrophied,  or 
when  general  visceroptosis  is  marked.  Pulsation  in  this  region  may  result 
from  abdominal  aneurism,  tumor,  a  relaxed  aorta,  or  from  a  pulsating 
liver  (tricuspid  insufficiency).  A  diastolic  '^shock^'  over  the  base  of  the 
heart  indicates  a  sudden,  forcible  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves.  It 
may  be  felt  when  congestion  of  the  lungs  is  associated  with  a  vigorous 
right  heart,  and  in  aortic  aneurism. 

In  referring  to  the  apex  impulse  it  is  to  be  definitely  understood  we 
mean  the  oiUermost,  lowermost  point  at  which  it  is  either  visible  or  palpable, 
and  not  the  point  of  maximum  intensity.  It  is  generally  felt  as  a  diffuse 
throb  ^^  inch  inside  the  left  border  of  percussion  dulness ;  and  almost  always 
one  interspace  higher  than  the  silhouette  obtained  by  the  orthodiagraph: 
firstly,  because  it  is  felt  and  seen  in  systole,  while  the  X-ray  shows  the 
heart  in  diastole  (Dietlen);  and  secondly,  because  what  is  generally  felt  as 
the  apex  beat  is  not  due  to  a  slapping  of  the  anatomic  apex  against  the 
thoracic  parietes,  but  to  a  sudden  marked  increase  in  tension  of  the  lower, 
anterior  surface  of  the  right  ventricle. 

The  left  ventricle  is  a  direct  factor  in  its  production  only  in  case  of 
hypertrophy  of  that  chamber,  or  of  cardiac  disi)lacement.  "The  ana- 
tomic apex,  formed  by  the  tip  of  the  left  ventricle,  comes  into  direct  con- 
tact with  the  thoracic  wall  only  when  the  ajx^x  is  situated  far  enough  to 
the  left  to  strike  the  lateral  wall  of  the  chest"  (Davton).^ 

Normal  Position  of  the  Cardiac  Impulse. — The  cardiac  impulse  is 
normally  observed  (in  adults)  in  the  fifth  interspace  slightly  within  the 
mid-clavicular  line  as  an  ill-defined  and  sometimes  distinctlv  wavv  eleva- 
tion  and  retraction  of  the  intercostal  space.  From  what  has  been  stated 
it  is  evident  that  the  position  and  character  of  the  cardiac  impulse  will 
vary  greatly  in  different  individuals.  Such  variations  may  result  from 
a  change  of  posture:  the  impulse  is  generally  less  marked  in  recumbency, 
and  can  often  only  be  felt  when  the  individual  is  erect  and  leans  forward; 
sometimes  in  normal  cases  not  even  then.  The  assumption  of  the  left 
lateral  decubitus  causes  it  to  move  132  to  2  inches  to  the  left;  lying  on 
the  right  side  causes  less  displacement.  The  failure  of  the  impulse  to 
move  with  a  change  of   posture  may  be  due  to   pericardial  adhesions 

*  Numerous  physiologists  teach  that  the  apex  impulse  is  due  to  the  thrust  of  the 
left  apex  against  the  chest  wall,  the  heart  being  rotated  on  its  axis  in  the  process  of 
contraction,  so  as  to  bring  the  left  ventricle  into  an  anterior  position.  In  defence  of 
the  statement  made  by  us  the  following  facts  may  be  mentioned:  (1)  The  left  ven- 
tricle in  the  normal  heart  is  a  posterior  structure,  only  a  narrow  margin  of  which  is 
visible  from  in  front.  (2)  The  cardiac  dulness  always  extends  at  least  .^2  inch  to  the 
left  of  the  outermost  portion  of  the  apex  impulse,  showing  that  the  impulse  is  not  pr(»- 
duced  by  the  anatomic  apex  of  the  heart.  (3)  Tlie  fact  that  the  exposed  heart  can  be 
seen  to  twist  upon  its  axis  during  systole  is  not  proof  that  the  normally  surrounded 
heart  performs  the  same  movement.  "The  heart  is  not  tilted  forward  to  the  right 
during  systole;  this  occurs  only  when  the  heart  has  been  displaced  on  opening  the 
chest."  (4)  ''As  the  heart  e.xpands  during  diastole  it  becomes  at  the  same  time  so 
flaccid  as  to  flatten  by  its  own  weight;  it  therefore  becomes  distorted  by  the  ever- 
changing  walls  of  the  cavity  in  which  it  rests  (chest  walls  and  lungs)  and  during 
systole  its  first  act  is  to  recover  itself,  'asserting  itself,  against  the  tissues  which  sur- 
round it.'  This  causes  the  apex  beat"  {Haycroft,  J.  B. :  "The  Movements  of  the 
Heart  within  the  Chest  Cavity  and  the  Cardiogram,"  Jour.  Physiol.,  1891,  438). 
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(Fifcs-  218,  361,  362).  Excessive  motion  "cor  mofetds"  (3  to  5  inches)  oc- 
curs in  cardioptosis,  and  is  associated  with  a  low  diaphragm,  and  often 
with  visceroptosis  and  arterial  hypotension.  The  cardiac  impulse  is  higher 
in  children,  and  lower  in  old  age,  than  in  adult  life.  A  feeble  impulse,  like 
a  faint  heart  sound,  bj'  no  means  indicates  a  weak  heart  action.  It  points 
rather  to  large  lungs,  a  deep  chest  or  thickness  of  the  superficial  tissues. 


Displacement  of  the  Cardiac  Impulse.— The  cardiac  impulse  may  be 
diHpliiced  ihwinnird  if  the  diaphragm  occupies  a  low  position  (cardi- 
optosis, visceroptosis)  and  in  left  ventricular  hypertrophy.  It  maybe 
found  to  the  right  of  its  normal  position  in  pericardial  effusions,  left- 
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sided  pleural  effusions  or  pneumothoraces,  or  as  a  result  of  right-sided 
pulmonarv^  adhesions  or  fibrosis,  as  well  as  in  situs  inversus  viscerum. 

*'The  character  and  degree  of  cardiac  displacement  in  cases  of  peri- 
cardial effiision  depends  mainly  upon  the  degree  of  compensation — the 
degree  of  increased  venous  pressure — in  other  words  upon  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  heart.  If  venous  pressure  is  considerably  higher  than 
intrapericardial  pressure,  the  heart  will  contain  a  normal  amount  of 
blood  and  remain  in  its  normal  position;  if  venous  pressure  is  low,  the 
heart  will  contain  but  little  blood  and  hence  will  be  pushed  upward  and 
backward,  the  apex  deviating  to  the  right" ^  (see  Figs.  358,  359,  360), 

It  may  be  displaced  to  the  left  in  hypertrophy  or  dilatation  of  the 
ventricles,  especially  the  left;  or  by  a  right-sided  pleural  effusion  or  pneumo- 
thorax and  as  a  result  of  left-sided  pulmonary  fibrosis. 

Dislocation  in  an  upward  direction  may  be  caused  by  a  high  dia- 
phragmatic position — meteorism,  ascites,  pregnancy,  massive  abdominal 
tumors — or  by  fibrosis  of  the  upper  pulmonary  lobes. 

THRILLS 

A  thrill  is  the  tactile  perception  of  vibrations  produced  by  floxmng 
liquids.  It  generally  consists  of  intermittent  vibrations  of  the  chest  wall, 
not  unlike  the  sensation  imparted  by  a  purring  cat;  but  the  vibrations  of 
a  thrill  are  much  finer  and  more  rapid.  Experimentally  thrills  may  be 
produced  by  constricting  a  rubber  tube  or  a  blood-vessel  through  which 
fluid  is  flowing.  They  are  due  to  vibrations  of  tissues,  the  mechanism 
being  similar  to  that  which  produces  murmurs  (see  p.  221).  They  may 
disappear  if  blood  flow  is  insufficiently  rapid  to  throw  the  tissues  into 
vibration — low  pressure,  weak  heart.  Like  murmurs,  they  may  be  con- 
ducted by  the  blood  stream  or  the  vessel  walls.  The  hand  nmst  be  placed 
very  lightly  upon  the  chest  wall,  since  firm  pressure  may  abolish  the 
vibrations,  which  are  generally  produced  by  the  eddies  in  the  blood  stream, 
caused  by  localized  constrictions  or  dilatations  of  the  heart  chambers  or 
vessel  walls,*  6.gf.,  mitral  obstruction,  aortic  aneurism. 

In  studying  a  thrill  it  is  essential  to  determine:  (!)  the  exact  time  of 
the  cardiac  cycle  at  which  it  occurs.  This  is  accomplished  by  noting  the 
relation  of  the  latter  to  the  apex  impulse,  (2)  the  location,  and  (3)  the 
extent  of  the  thrill. 

Normal  Thrills. — These  occur  when  heart  action  is  vigorous  and  the 
chest  wall  is  thin — children,  emaciated  subjects,  retracted  lungs.  In 
these  cases  the  first  heart  sound  is  often  loud  and  somewhat  rasping,  and 
in  children  the  pulmonic  second  sound,  loud.  These  signs  may  lead  to 
an  erroneous  diagnosis  of  mitral  obstruction,  especially  since  with  a 
rapid  heart  action  a  normal  systolic  thrill  may  be  interpreted  as  being 
presystolic,  and  inasmuch  as  a  normal  presystolic  sound  is  sometimes 
audible  (see  p.  215). 

Such  cases  may  be  differentiated  from  mitral  obstruction  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  latter  condition  the  heart  is  enlarged,  the  pulse  volume  small, 
the  rate  not  infrequently  irregular,  while  the  pulmonic  second  sound  is 
unduly  accentuated.  In  addition  to  these  signs  the  patient  with  a 
stenotic  lesion  is  apt  to  suffer  from  dyspnea,  cyanosis,  or  cough  on  severe 
exertion. 

»  NoRRis,  G.  W.:  ^'Studies  in  Cardiac  Pathology,"  1911,  123. 
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Pathologic  Thrills. — Thrills  of  pathologic  origin  arc  encountered  in 

valvular  heart  disease  and  in  aorlic  aneurism.     Thrills  may  also  be  felt 
in  the  large  arteries  and  veins,  as  well  as  over  the  thyroid  gland  in  exoph- 


(Rdult).  ShoH-ing  the  BDalomic  rclntioiut  ut  various  cardiac  stnictureB.  At  tbis  point  the 
heart  occupies  prBctically  the  eutirp  mediastinal  space.  The  esophagus  Iibb  cloncly  behind 
the  left  Huricle,  Venous  IraoinR  ilepictitig  the  function^  activity  may  be  niade  by  iDtro- 
ducing  a  rubber  capsule  into  the  esophagus,  T.,  Unchra:  L.I.V.,  left  innutuinate  vein; 
R.A.A..  right  auricular  appendage;  R.V..  right  ventricle:  A.,  aorta^  R.P.A..  right  pulmo- 
nary artery;  L.B.,  left  brouchua;  L.A.,  left  auricle:  R.A..  right  auricle;  A,  abdominsi  aorta; 
V.C..  inferior  vena  cava. 

thalmic  goitre.  The  most  intense  systolic  thrills  are  generally  met  with 
in  aortic  obstruction,  and  pulmonary  stenosis.  Very  marked  diastolic 
thrills  are  frequently  encountered  in  aortic  iosufBciency  and  mitral 
obstruction. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 
PERCUSSION  OF  THE  HEART 

The  heart  is  outlined  by  percussion  in  order  to  deternit'ne:  (1)  the  size 
of  the  orftan  as  a  whole  or  the  relative  size  of  its  different  chambers; 
(2)  its  position;  (3)  the  size  of  the  great  vessels  at  its  base. 

Method. — (1)  Begin  percussing  t»elow  the  left  clavicle  and  continue 
downward  until  the  upper  border  of  cardiac  dulncss  is  reached.     Thia 


point  is  indicated  by  a  diminution  of  pulmonary  resonanrc  anil  will 
generally  correspond  to  the  upper  border  of  the  thirii  rib.  (2)  Percuss 
from  the  left  niid-axillary  line  toward  the  heart  and  note  the  point  at 
which,  over  different  ribs  or  interspaces  the  percussion  sound  becomes 
200 
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Flo.  168.- 
riRht,  and  ovf 
miaed  by  u 


;  •prttiQ-percuBsioQ  with  a  very  light  stroke. 


e  luargin  nl 


Fiu.    I6i).— Ui-irUiijii.a  -.■.  Uti,  iii^.iii:!!  ili,-  ,Ll-.-i.      :^hu\MIll:  Ua'  ii 

T»r  in  outlinitiR  (he  tcfl  ciirttiiic  borti'T  hj'  ]ieri'ii.*-(ir)n.      Tlie  solid  1 „ . ,. 

tical  penetration  ot  the  utthodiaBrapb.  The  dotted  lioe  illudralea  the  oblique  penetraliou 
of  percuanon  vibrstioiw.  A-B,  arthodiHuram  tthndow.  A-C.  percuosion  dulaeaB.  Liicht 
I  Tertlcu  pnruraion  (orthoperrUBsionl  miainiiiiw  lateral  radiation  and  gives  the  muet  aiv 
etirate  remits  attainable  by  pcmissinn.  The  tendency  ia  ftenerally  to  ovcrotiniBte  the 
left  oik)  to  UndereslimBte  the  rinht  cardiar  border.  The  mnrBiii  oF  error  ia  increased  iti 
nsM  of  lert  vcutrirulnr  enlargement  and  in  pBti«nt8  with  di>ep  thurnreg.  The  drawina 
Ituther  ifaowa  the  deep  giluation  o(  the  mitral,  and  the  relatively  superficial  position  of 
the  tricuspiil  valvra.      (A/Ur  Braunt.) 
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slightly  dull.     (3)  Percuss  from  the  right  mid-clavicular  line  and  outline 
the  right  border  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  points  at  which  the  clear  pulmonary  resonance  becomes  impaired 
should  Ix"  marked  by  means  of  a  series  of  dots  with  a  skin  pencil  or 
ink.     Connecting  lines  between  these  dots  should  not  be  drawn  until 


Fia.  170. — Vertical  antero-postorior  aertion  through  the  henrt  nhowinK  thU  orKan  rrnm 
A  lateral  aspect.  In  followina  the  curve  a!  the  riba  during  percussion  from  Ihp  at^rnum  t« 
the  axilla,  If  forcible  pcrrussiun  in  uaed  the  cardiac  dulnesH  obtained  nill  be  e<)uivaloiit  not 
only  Ui  the  lateral  bcmndary  of  the  organ  (which  we  wish  to  determine)  but  also  to  the 
depth  or  antero-puaterior  diameter  (which  vitiates  the  results).  The  only  part  of  the  left 
auricle  which  approaches  the  aulerior  chest  wall  ia  iU  appendaice.  which  juts  around  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  if  greatly  enlarged  may  cause  an  increase  in  ilulness  uijward  and  lo 
the  left.     (Compare  Fig.  103.) 


after  the  examination  is  complete,  lest  expectancy  warp  one's  judgment. 
The  right  border  requires  the  heavier  percussion;  the  heart  at  this  point 
recedes  from  the  chest  wall  and  its  location  is  often  determined  with 
difficulty.     Dulness  normally  extends  slightly  beyond  the  right  sternal 
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border,  but  the  position  of  the  right-sided  dulness  varies  greatly  in  health. 
Very  light  percussion  should  be  used  for  the  left  border  and  especial  care 
should  be  exercised  to  deliver  the  percussion  blow  in  a  vertical  direction 
(see  Fig.  80). 

Unless  the  percussion  is  performed  with  great  care,  the  left  border  of 
the  heart  will  be  over-,  the  right  border,  under-estimated.  In  the  majority 
of  ca-oes  percussion  of  the  cardiac  outline  by  a  skilful  examiner  yields 


a  corrcxpotidH  t»  the  artual  size  ot  the  heart.     In 

„  ...  _ .  _.  _ _ e  eitension  iit  the  left  border  siore  the  alope  ot  the 

niM  cauncs  the  pemiiision  stroke  tii  fall  upon  the  aide  of  the  heart  instead  of  solely  upon  its 
anteri<ir  surfaee.  The  extension  of  the  rinht  horder.  ou  the  oilier  hand,  is  Keneralty  under- 
estimated Rinre  it  slopeit  nharply  away  from  the  chest  wail  and  is  overlain  by  a  thirii  section 
of  lunK  tiBBUe.  The  siiperhcial  (ulKWlute)  eardiac  dulness  represenla  the  portion  of  the 
heart  which  if  uncovered  by  lime  tiwiue.  This  photograph  depicts  an  unusually  larfto 
superficial  dulne.-w. 


results  which  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  most  clinical  purposes.  Such 
accuracy  consists,  however,  of  variations  in  centimeters,  not  millimeters. 
In  some  instances,  however,  other  methods  of  examination  such  as  ortho- 
diagraphy and  telooroentgenography  must  lie  employed  and  in  all  in- 
stances percussion  should  be  controlled  by  palpation,  it  being  borne  in 
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mind  that  the  left  border  usually  extends  1.5  cm.  beyond  the  lowermost 
and  outermost  point  at  which  the  heart  impulse  can  be  felt. 

The  portion  of  the  heart  which  is  uncovered  by  lung  yields  a  flat 
percussion  note.  This  area  is  known  as  the  superficial  cardiac  dulness. 
It  is  of  minor  importance  since  it  tells  us  more  concerning  the  state  of  the 
lungs  than  that  of  the  heart.  The  deep  cardiac  dulness y  on  the  other  hand, 
corresponds  to  the  size  of  the  heart.  It  may  be  determined  by  light  or 
moderately  heavy  percussion,  by  noting  the  points  at  which  clear  pul- 
monary resonance  ceases  and  slight  dulness  begins.  A  distinct  increase 
of  resistance  will  be  noted  at  similar  points.  Light  percussion  is  generally 
preferable  since  there  is  less  radiation  of  the  vibrations  and  a  keener 
perception  of  them  both  by  hearing  and  touch.  ^  The  superficial  area 
of  dulness  is  absent  in  animals  and  in  some  people  with  long  thoraces  and 
freely  movable  hearts,  also  in  barrel-shaped  chests  with  large  lungs — 
emphysema.  It  is  enlarged  in  flat-chested  individuals,  in  tuberculosis — 
retracted  lungs — in  some  rachitic  deformities  and  in  pericardial  efi'usions. 
The  cardio-hepatic  angle  is  normally  acute,  with  its  concavity  toward  the 
right.  It  becomes  obtuse,  with  a  convexity  toward  the  right  in  pericar- 
dial effusions  and  in  right  ventricular  dilatation.  In  the  latter  condition 
an  interrupted  line — staircase  form — has  been  described. 

The  lower  cardiac  border  cannot  be  outlined  by  percussion  because  the 
heart  and  the  liver  overlap,  and  being  structures  of  rehitively  equal 
densities  both  yield  a  similar  note.  Furthermore,  the  proximity  of 
Traube's  space  (Fig,  89)  adds  a  tympanitic  element  to  the  sound  and  as 
we  have  already  learned,  vibrations  cannot  be  localized  in  tympany 
producing  organs.  Orthodiagraphic  as  well  as  post-mortem  studies  have 
shown  that  the  heart  can  be  very  accurately  outlined  by  careful,  skilful 
percussion;  the  margin  of  error  should  in  the  average  case  not  exceed 
1  cm. 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  CARDIAC  DULNESS 

The  different  diameters  of  the  heart  bear  a  definite  relation  to  the 
age,  sex  and  height  of  the  individual.  Disproportionate  enlargement  of 
certain  diameters  is  quite  characteristic  of  certain  cardiac  lesions.  A 
satisfactory  method  of  recording  the  cardiac  dimensions  is  shown  in  Fig. 
173.  The  area  of  heart  dulness  is  normally  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  larger 
in  the  horizontal  than  in  the  erect  posture.  This  is  due  to  flattening  of  the 
chest  and  decreased  backward  convexity  of  the  dorsal  spine  in  the  former 
position.  In  the  erect  posture  the  heart  tends  to  fall  away  from  the  chest 
wall.  Furthermore,  the  heart  contains  more  blood  in  recumbency,  owing 
to  a  higher  venous  pressure;  its  systolic  output  is  larger. 

*  Moritz  found  that  with  light  percussion  for  the  riglit  and  tliroshold  percussion 
for  the  left,  cardiac  border,  the  former  corresponded  with  tlie  orthodiagraphic  findings 
in  86,  the  latter  in  70,  per  cent,  of  his  cases. 


Fig.  172. — Heart  dulness  as  modified  by  disease.  These  fiKures  illustrate  the  more 
or  less  characteristic  shape  and  size  of  the  heart  as  a  result  of  (iifferont  cardiac  lesions. 
They  are  drawn  after  radiograms  and  correspond  to  the  areas  of  dulness  which  would 
be  obtained  by  skilful  percussion.     {After  F.  M.  Groedd.) 
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Enlargement  toward  the  left  indicates  left,  sotiietimes  riRht,  ven- 
tricular enlargement.  An  increase  of  dulness  to  the  right  of  the  sternum 
may  be  due  to  right  auricular  dilatation  or  to  pericardial  effusion.  An 
enlarged  area  of  dulness  at  the  base  ia  often  the  result  of  aortic  dilation  or 
aneurism.  The  left  auricle  being  a  posterior  chamber  cannot  be  outlined 
by  percussion.     Marked  enlargement  of  the  left  upper  cardiac  dulness 


Flu.  174.— 1 
Heavy   line:   uurmal    brc, 
iiupiration. 


may  result  from  dilatation  of  the  left  auricular  appendix  which  lies  just 
to  the  left  of  the  pulmonary  artery  (see  Fig,  163).  X-ray  studies  have 
shown  that  simple  mitral  insufficiency  never  causes  dilatation  of  the  left 
auricular  appendix,  but  in  mitral  stenosis  with  insufhcicney  and  in  mitral 
insufficiency  during  broken  compensation  (tricuspid  insufficiency)  both 
dilatation  and  pulsation  are  demonstrable.' 

<lra  del  cuore  nel  quadro 
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Increased  dulness  at  the  base  is  generally  due  to  dilatation  or  aneur- 
ism of  the  aorta  (Figs.  414,  417);  it  may  in  rare  instances  be  due  to  a 
patulous  ductus  arteriosus.  This  lesion  produces  a  quadrilateral  area  of 
dulness  to  the  left  in  the  second  (and  first)  interspace.  Accurate  outlining 
by  percussion  of  the  normal  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  is  difficult  and 
erroneous  results  are  frequent,  owing  to  the  overlying  sternum. 

Method  of  Recording  the  Size  of  the  Heart. — After  outlining  the  heart 
by.  percussion  and  drawing  lines  upon  the  skin  to  correspond  with  the 
area  of  dulness,  the  following  dimensions  should  be  measured  and  recorded. 

A  line  is  drawn  from  the  cardio-hepatic  angle  to  the  lowermost  portion 
of  the  left  border.     A  second  line  is  drawn  from  the  upper  border  of 


cardiac  dulness  down  the  middle  of  the  sternum  to  connect  with  the  first 
line.  The  extremes  of  those  lines  arc  connected  and  the  following  dimen- 
sions recorded  in  centimeters. 

Height  (S.  H.);  Left  oblique  (L.  S.);  Right  oblique  (R.  S.);  Right 
base  (R.  H.) ;  Left  base  (L.  H.)  (see  Fig.  173). 

These  dimensions  undergo  characteristic  variations  in  different  valvu- 
lar lesions,  owing  to  a  disproportionate  increase  in  the  size  of  different 
chambers.  Thus  the  Itft  base  is  increased  in  left  ventricular  hypertrophy 
and  in  mitral  insufficiency.  The  right  base  is  increased  in  tricuspid  lesions 
and  dilatation  of  the  right  auricle.  The  height  is  increased  in  aortic 
disease,  et^'.  (Fig.  172). 

Moritz  has  suggested  a  somewhat  different  method  of  recording  the 
cardiac  area  which  has  found  considerable  favor,  the  dimensions  thus  ob- 
tained being  known  as  Moritz's  conjugates  (Fig.  175). 
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It  has  been  shown  by  a  large  number  of  orthodiagraphic  studies  that 
the  normal  heart  bears  a  fairly  constant  relation  to  the  height  of  the  intii- 
vidual.     The  normal  averages  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 
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The  Orthodiagraph. — The  ordinary  X-ray  plate  is  inaccurate  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  size  of  the  heart.  The  reason  for  this  is 
the  fact  that  the  heart  lies  from  7  to  10  cm.  from  the  anterior  chest  wall. 
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It  is,  therefore,  further  from  the  source  of  light  than  are  the  anterior  ribs 
and  since  the  X-rays  are  divergent  the  heart  shadow  varies  inconstantly 
and  disproportionately  in  relation  to  the  ribs. 

The  orthodiagraph  overcomes  this  difficulty  by  allowing  only  per- 
pendicular rays  to  fall  upon  a  fluorescent  screen  and  hence  a  parallel  pro- 


1 


1 


jection  is  obtained.  The  patient  is  placed  between  the  source  of  light 
and  the  screen,  and  the  ouUine  cost  by  the  shadow  of  the  heai-t  in  its 
different  dimensions  is  plotted  upon  the  screen  froui  which  it  can  be  ac- 
nd  measured. 


^L      curateiy  reproducei 
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CHAPTER  XIX 
AUSCULTATION 

In  ausculting  the  heart ,  the  stethoscope  is  far  preferable  to  the  unaided 
ear  since  we  are  better  able  to  localize  sounds.  The  bell  of  the  stethoscope 
is  placed  especially  over  certain  areas  of  the  chest  wall  at  which  the  sounds 
produced  at  different  valvular  areas  are  best  heard.  These  areas  are 
named  after  the  valves  in  question.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these 
valvular  areo^  do  not  correspond  to  the  anatomic  location  of  the  valves; 
Anatomically  the  valves  lie  very  close  together  (see  Fig.  125). 

The  heart  is  ausculted  to  deierrm'ne  the  character  of  normal  sounds, 
the  presence  of  abnormal  sounds,  and  the  regularity  of  cardiac  rhythm. 
When  the  heart  sounds  are  feeble  or  when  the  respiratory  sounds  are  un- 
duly loud,  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  the  patient  hold  his  breath  for 
brief  intervals  w^hile  we  auscult.  The  procedure,  however,  if  long  con- 
tinued brings. about  abnormal  conditions  which  afifect  the  heart,  and  in 
patients  suffering  from  marked  dyspnea  may  be  impossible.  In  deep- 
chested  individuals  it  is  often  advantageous  to  have  the  patient  lean 
forward  while  the  heart  is  being  ausculted,  a  procedure  which  brings  the 
heart  nearer  to  the  anterior  chest  wall. 

With  the  exception  of  the  pulmonary  valve,  the  sound  produced  at  a 
given  orifice  is  heard  best,  not  immediately  over  the  area  beneath  which 
the  valve  is  situated,  but  a  distance  from  it.  This  is  because  although 
the  sound  in  question  js  still  heard  over  its  specific  area,  the  other  sounds 
are  at  that  point  heard  less  distinctly. 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  HEART  SOUNDS 

The  functional  activity  of  the  heart  produces  certain  sounds  which 
can  be  best  heard  over  the  precordium.  If  the  bell  of  the  stethoscope  is 
placed  over  the  left  lower  portion  of  the  precordium  (mitral  area)  two, 
occasionally  three,  distinct  sounds  will  be  heard.  The  sounds  are  in 
normal  cases  easily  diflferentiable  by  their  acoustic  qualities,  lender 
certain  abnormal  conditions  they  can  be  distinguished  only  by  timing 
their  occurrence  wuth  the  cardiac  impulse  or  if  this  is  invisible  and  impal- 
pable, by  palpating  the  carotid  pulse  which  occurs  0.1  second  after  ven- 
tricular systole.  The  two  sounds  mentioned  may  be  imitated  by  the 
syllables,  lubb-dGpp. 

The  First  Sound. — The  first  sound  is  systolic  in  time  and  synchronous 
with  ventricular  contraction.  It  is  long,  more  or  less  loud,  low-pitched 
and  terminates  abruptly.  It  is  due  to:  (a)  muscular  contraction  of  the 
ventricles;  (b)  systolic  tension  of  the  auriculo- ventricular  valves;  (c) 
distention  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery.  It  is  loudest  over  the 
body  of  the  heart  but  also  heard  over  the  ba.se.  It  is  normally  louder  as 
well  as  longer  (0.8  second)  than  the  second  sound  (0.05  second)  from 
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which  it  is  separated  by  the  short  pause.  Systole  is  shorter  than  dias- 
tole, therefore  the  first  sound  is  preceded  by  the  long  pause. 

The  Second  Sound. — The  second  sound  marks  the  beginning  of  dias- 
tole, it  is  shorter,  less  loud,  higher-pitched  and  less  voluminous  than  the 
first  sound.  It  is  due  to  the  sudden  increase  in  tension  of  the  semilunar 
valves.  It  is  preceded  by  the  short  and  followed  by  the  long  pause.  It 
terminates  even  more  abruptly  than  the  first  sound. 

The  Third  Sound. — This  can  occasionally  be  heard  especially  in 
children,  in  the  left  lateral  decubitus,  and  if  the  heart  action  is  alow,  as 
a  faint  etho  of  the  second  sound.     It  occurs  early  in  diastole,  about  0.1 
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second  after  the  seconii  sound,  and  when  sufficiently  marked,  causes  the 
protodiastolic  gallop  rhythm.  It  is  synchronous  with  the  early  normal 
diastolic  elevation  of  the  apex  cardiogram,  and  with  the  descending  limb 
of  the  "v"  wave  of  the  jugular  pulse.  When,  however,  allowance  is 
made  for  tho  tran.'<nii.'*sion,  the  impulse  of  the  protodiastolic  elevation  is 
found  to  bo  synchronous  with  the  "h"  wave.  Thayer'  believes  the  third 
sound  to  be  due  io  the  sudden  tension  of  the  mitral  valve  which  occurs 
with  the  firwt  inrush  of  blood  at  the  beginning  of  diastole. 

The  rhythm  and  accentuation  of  each  sound  varies  with  the  location 

1  the  Third  Heart  Sound."     Tratm.  Assoc. 
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at  which  it  is  heard.  At  the  mitral  area  the  first  sound  seems  louder — 
appears  to  boar  the  greater  stress.  Over  the  semilunar  valves  the  accent 
falls  upon  the  second  sound.  This  is  due  to  the  variation  in  distance 
between  the  point  of  origin-  of  the  3oun<l  and  the  location  of  the  stetho- 
scopic  boll. 


Afrnxntit  MiaiMi,  Efuitnilei^ 


Fig.  170. — Diagram matic  ropresentation  of  tho  heart  sounds,  nnil  the  prmsure  curves 
in  the  aurii:le.',ventrielo  and  aorla.  D,  presphyKniic  purind;  C,  sphygmic  period;  F,  post- 
BphyBmir  period. 

The  first  heart  sound  correaponds  to  a  vibratory  rate  of  about  35  per  second,  the  aeeond 
sound,  U>  a  rat«  of  about  6li.  The  latter  ia.  therefore,  from  1  to  5  niusieal  noteH  hiRher 
thsn  tho  former.  Both  sounds  are  subject  to  considerable  individual  variation  both  as  to 
duration]and  pitch,  especiatly  the  second  heart  sound.  The  first  sound  bcRJns  from  0.01 
to  0.02  BecoDdsJ  after  the  upstroke  of  the  apical  cardioKrum,  and  ends  during  the  fall  of 
the  level  of  the  systolic  plateau,  generally  during  the  systolic  elevation  of  the  carotid 
pulse.     IGerharlz.) 

THE  ACOUSTICS  OF  HEART  SOUNDS 

We  speak  of  a  heart  or  an  arterial  "tone"  or  sound  as  opposed  to  a 
ratirmur — a  distinction  made  by  Rouanet,  and  now  inerathcaUy  custom 
sanctioned.  But  in  a  purely  physical  sense  such  a  differentiation  is 
entirely  unjustified  since  both  are  the  result  of  irrepilnr  sonorous  vibra- 
tions. Indeed,  of  the  two,  the  vilirations  which  produce  a  "murmur"  are 
more  rhj-thmic  than  those  which  produce  a  "sound." 
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Heart  sounds  are  produced  by  vibrations  of  the  muscular  or  mem- 
branous structures;  not  by  their  fluid  contents.  Sudden  increase  in 
valvular  or  arterial  tension  alone  may  produce  longitudinal  but  not  hori- 
zontal vibrations,  and  only  the  latter  are  capable  of  sound  production. 
If  an  elastic  band  which  has  been  stretched  is  plucked,  horizontal  vibra- 
tions are  set  up  and  a  sound  is  produced.  If  the  band  is  merely  suddenly 
stretched  by  pulling  upon  either  end,  longitudinal  vibrations  are  set  up 
but  unless  accidental  horizontal  vibrations  result  from  the  irregularity 
of  the  jerk  no  sound  results. 

A  membranous  sac  suddenly  distended  by  fluid  not  only  expands 
sufficiently  to  accommodate  the  increased  contents,  but  owing  to  its 
** inertia^*  at  first  overexpands  and  in  turn,  owing  to  its  elasticity,  con- 
tracts. In  this  manner  a  series  of  transverse,  tone-producing  vibrations 
are  set  up.  Thus  arterial  sounds  are  produced  in  all  arteries  in  which 
the  disturbance  of  equilibrium  is  sufficiently  rapid.  Sclerotic  vessels 
are  less  distensible,  hence  the  arterial  sounds  over  such  arteries  often 
have  a  metallic  quality  owing  to  the  very  unrhythmic  vibrations  en- 
gendered by  the  stiffened  tissues.  Heart  sounds  arise  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. If,  ow4ng  to  valvular  leakage  or  low  arterial  blood-pressure,  out- 
flow begins  before  a  rise  in  tension  suffiicient  for  sonorous  vibration  occurs, 
the  sounds  are  weak  or  inaudible.  The  first  heart  *'sound"  is  only  pos- 
sible, therefore,  if  a  presphj^gmic  period  of  increased  tension  precedes  the 
outflow  of  blood.  The  slower  the  pulse  rate,  and  the  lower  the  diastolic 
pressure,  the  easier  the  outflow  and  the  weaker  the  first  sound. 

The  First  Heart  Sound. — The  first  heart  sound  is  mainly  due  to  vibra- 
tions of  heart  walls  and  of  the  valves.  The  latter  elements  contribute  in 
no  small  measure  to  the  total  sound.  (The  intra-auricular  pressure  is  so 
low  compared  to  that  of  the  ventricles,  that  the  cuspid  valves  close  quickly, 
and  owing  to  their  anatomical  configuration  have  a  large  vibratory 
excursion.) 

Following  the  muscular  and  valvular  elements  of  the  first  sound  by 
0.06  to  0.07  second  (presphygmic  period)  the  vascular  element  due  to 
the  sudden  distention  of  the  aorta  and  the  pulmonary  artery  occurs. 
Ordinarily  these  three  elements  are  fused  into  a  single  sound,  but  if  the 
presphygmic  period  is  delayed  the  different  sound  elements  become 
asynchronous  and  a  recognizable  splitting  of  the  first  sound  occurs. 

The  Second  Heart  Sound. — The  second  heart  sound  is  due  to  sudden 
increai^e  of  tension  and  subsequent  vibration  of  the  aortic  and  pulmonary 
valve  during  closure.  The  difference  in  intra-ventricular  and  intra-arterial 
pressure  at  the  end  of  systole  being  great,  especially  in  the  former  case, 
the  valves  snap  l)ack,  and  vibrate  until  equilibrium  is  reestablished.  The 
sounds  produced  by  aortic  and  pulmonic  closure  while  not  quite  synchro- 
nous, are  separatecl  normally  by  too  short  a  time  interval  to  be  auditorily 
appreciable  as  separate  sounds.  When  pathologically  the  normal  pres- 
sure differences  are  exaggerat^nl,  a  split,  second  sound  is  noted,  a  condition 
which  is  more  readily  appreciable  if  the  first  element  is  the  weaker  of  the 
two. 

Inasmuch  as  our  auditory  impressions  of  the  two  elements  of  the 
second  sound  are  always  to  some  extent  fused,  it  is  probable  that  we  can 
recognize  one  as  increased  over  the  other  only  when  at  lejist  a  2  to  1 
difference  in  intensity  prevails.  When  a  **  marked  increjise*'  both  of 
pitch  and  intensity  of  the  pulmonic  second  sound  is  noted,  the  actual 
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relative  intensity  is  several  times  greater.  In  attempting  to  estimate 
relative  differences  in  intensity  auscultation  should  be  practised  close 
to  the  sternal  margin  and  not  at  a  distance  from  it,  since  the  relative 
difference  tends  to  become  less  marked  in  the  process  of  conduction 
(Geigel). 
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THE  INDIVIDUAL  VARIATION  OF  HEART  SOUNDS 

There  is  no  absolutely  normal  standard  of  the  heart  sounds  and  :i 
certain  allowance  must  be  made  for  individual  |)(?culiarities.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule  such  variations  can  l>c  explained  either  upon  anatomic  groimds — 
the  size  of  the  lungs,  the  depth  of  the  chest,  etc.,  or  upon  the  basis  of  age 
and  sex. 
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Substernal  Sounds. — In  a  considerable  number  of  perfectly  healthy 
individuals  the  heart  sounds  heard  just  above  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and 
in  its  immediate  vicinity,  have  a  peculiar  harsh,  scratching,  scraping  or 
crunching  quality  closely  resembling  a  pericardial  friction  sound.  This 
sound  which  has  been  described  as  the  xypo-sternal  crunch,  seems  super- 
ficial, is  increased  and  sometimes  audible  only  when  the  patient  leans 
forward  or  to  the  left.  It  is  short  and  heard  with  variable  intensitv 
during  both  systole  and  diastole.  Its  etiology  is  uncertain.  Blumner 
has  suggested  that  it  is  due  to  changes  in  tension  of  the  loose  areolar 
tissue  in  the  sterno-pericardial  ligament.  This  sound  is  frequently  met 
in  cases  of  cardioptosis.  It  is  a  relatively  frequent  normal  phenomenon, 
the  importance  of  which  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  may  readily  be  mistaken 
for  a  pericardial  friction,  or  an  obstructive  mitral  murmur. 

The  Presystolic  Sound. — ^^The  recent  electrophonographic  studies  of 
Bridgman  have  corroborated  by  means  of  graphic  records,  the  existence 
of  a  normal  presystolic  sound.  The  sound  in  question,  while  clinically 
unusual,  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  diagnostic  stumbHng  block,  since 
it  may  closely  simulate  the  faint  presystolic  murmur  of  a  slight  degree 
of  mitral  stenosis. 

This  sound  is  perhaps  due  to  the  tension  of  the  ventricular  walls,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  more  frequently  heard  appears  to  be  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  sound  waves  are  normally  below  the  limits  of  human 
audibilitv. 

DISPROPORTIONATE   INTENSITY   OF   THE   HEART   SOUNDS 

The  relative  intensity  of  normal  heart  sounds  as  determined  with  the 
Oertel  stethoscope  by  Bock  are:  mitral  sound,  40;  pulmonic  sound,  18; 
aortic  sound,  20.  The  sound  heard  over  the  mitral  area  is  normally 
twice  as  loud  as  the  aortic. 

Accentuation  of  the  first  sound  is  due  to  increased  contractile  force  of 
the  papillary  and  ventricular  muscles.  It  occurs  after  exertion,  during 
overaction  (mental  excitement,  the  early  stages  of  fevers,  etc.)  and  in 
ventricular  hypertrophy. 

The  first  heart  sound  is  diminished  in  intensity j  assumes  the  quality  of 
the  second  sound,  in  protracted  fevers  (typhoid,  etc.),  in  some  valvular 
diseases,  especially  in  mitral  insufficiency,'  and  in  fatty  infiltration  or 
degeneration  of  the  myocardium.  The  nmscular  element  becomes  dimin- 
ished and  it  assumes  a  ''valvular^'  quality,  owing  to  the  preponderance  of 
its  second  sound  component,  i.e.,  the  snapping  back  of  the  mitral  valve. 

Accentuation  of  the  second  sound  indicates  increased  rapidity  of  closure, 
and  this  in  turn  relatively  increased  vascular  pressure,  in  the  aorta  or 
pulmonary  artery.  The  sound  is  due  not  to  the  mechanical  act  of  valvu- 
lar closure,  hut  to  sudden  increase  in  tension  and  subsequent  vibration 
of  the  valves. 

The  pulmonic  second  sound  is  normally  louder  up  to  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  of  a/je,  after  which  the  aortic  tends  to  become  louder.  When 
auscultation  is  practised  (experimentally)  directly  over  the  vessels,  the 
aortic  sound  is  the  louder.  In  90  per  cent,  of  all  children  under  ten  years 
of  age,  the  pulmonic  sound  is  the  louder  (the  artery  is  more  superficial), 
and  in  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  cases  a  splitting  of  the  second  sound  can 
be  recognized. 
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The  second  jnUmonic  sound  is  louder  in  the  recumbent  posture,  and  in 
conditions  which  increase  the  pressure  in  the  lesser  circulation- — pulmo- 
nary consolidation,  pleural  effusion,  mitral  disease,  emphysema — provided 
the  right  heart  is  sufficiently  stronn  to  niaiiihiin  the  increased  tension, 

i.e..  the  tricuspid  valve  remains  conipi'ii'iit.     Whin,  therefore,  we  sny  thai 
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(fie  second  sound  is  accentuated  we  mean  that  it  is  relatieely  louder  than  it 
should  be  in  relation  to  age  anrf  posture.  This  phenomenon  indicates  in- 
creased pressure  in  the  lesser  circulation. 

The  aortic  second  sound  is  increased  in  arterial  hypertension,  provided 
the  ventricular  strength  l>e  sufficient.    This  occurs  especially  in  glomerulo- 
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nephritis,  often  in  arterio-sclerosis  and  in  pregnancy  (increased  mass  of 
blood  or  blood-pressure) .  It  is  always  louder  than  the  pulmonic  sound  after 
the  sixth  decade.  Accentuation  of  the  aortic  second  sound  can  be  demon- 
strated in  about  two-thirds  of  the  cases  of  arterial  hypertension.  The  fact 
that  it  is  not  demonstrable  in  all  the  cases  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
obesity,  pulmonary  emphysema,  etc.  Occasionally  a  clear,  loud  metallic 
sound  is  heard  in  cases  of  syphilitic  aortitis  even  with  a  normal  blood- 
pressure,  showing  that  arterial  hypertension  is  not  the  only  determining 
factor.  The  aortic  second  sound  is  diminished  in  intensity  in  arterial 
hypotension  and  in  conditions  associated  with  imperfect  filling  of  the  abrta 
— mitral  or  aortic  obstruction,  exhausting  diarrhea,  and  when  the  semi- 
lunar valves  have  lost  their  elasticity.. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  PITCH  OF  HEART  SOUNDS 

Increase  in  the  pitch  of  the  first  sound  occurs  when  contraction  is 
rapid;  increased  pitch  of  the  second  sound  occurs  when  the  semilunar 
valves  close  under  higher  tension.  When  marked,  the  latter  imparts  a 
ringing,  high-pitched,  metallic  quality  to  the  second  sound  which  is  quite 
as  indicative  of  increased  tension  as  is  the  actual  intensity  of  the  sound. 
When  air-containing  cavities  exist  near  the  heart  (pneumothorax,  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  tympanitis,  etc.)  the  heart  sounds  may  also  take  on 
a  ringing,  metallic  quality  owing  to  the  resonating  properties  of  the  neigh- 
boring cavities.  •    '  *  - 

In  case  of  rapid  heart  action  and  low  blood-pressure — fevers,  mjiscular 
exertion,  etc. — the  first  sound  is  shorter,  more  snappy  and  higher  in 
pitch.  In  cardiac  hypertrophy  with  increased  blood-pressure  it  is  more 
booming  and  lower  in  pitch.  In  cardiac  dilatation  it  is  short,  sharp  and 
flapping.  A  weak  first  sound  may  be  due  not  to  lack  of  force  but  to 
slowness  of  muscular  contraction.  The  quicker  the  contraction  and  the 
more  sudden  its  termination,  the  louder  the  sound  (Krehl).  In  children 
the  first  sound  is  more  snappy  and  high-pitched,  owing  to  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  valvular  sound  components. 

THE  REDUPLICATION  OF  HEART  SOUNDS 

Both  heart  sounds  are  composite.  If  any  one  of  the  component  ele- 
ments falls  out  of  time  a  reduplication  occurs,  two  sounds  instead  of  one 
being  heard.  If  the  time  interval  between  the  component  sound  elements 
is  a  short  one  we  speak  of  a  splitting  of  the  sound;  if  more  prolonged,  of 
a  reduplication.  The  introduction  of  some  abnormal  element  may  also 
cause  a  reduplication.  Instead  of  the  normal  lub-dupp  we  hear  tu-rub-b- 
lupp. 

Reduplication  of  the  first  sound  which  is  most  commonly  heard  at  the 
apex,  and  in  the  erect  posture,  is  probably  in  the  main  due  to  delayed 
contraction  of  th(»  papillary  muscles.  These  structures  being  supplied 
by  terminal  artx^ios,  are  readily  affected  by  fatigue  and  by  noxious  in- 
fluences. Reduplication  may,  however,  be  due  to  a  late  production  of 
the  vascular  element  (expulsion  tone),  especially  if  the  presphygmic 
period  is  prolonged.  It  is  often  heard  in  children,  in  thin-chested  indi- 
viduals, and  pathologically  in  arterio-sclerosis,  etc. 

Reduplication  of  the  second  sound  may  be  due  to :  (a)  abnormal  pressure 
relations  and  markedly  asynchronous  closure  of  the  aortic  and  pulmonic 
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valves;  (&)  concJitioiis  hastening  or  prevontinR  a  sudden  i: 
aion  of  the  semilunar  leaflets — stiff  valves. 

Example.— A  deep  inspiration  increases  the  l)loo<f  in  the  lungs,  and 
decreases  the  amount  in  the  left  ventricle.  The  pressure  in  the  aorta, 
therefore,  increases  disproportionately  to  that  in  the  left  ventricle  and 
the  valves  close  more  quickly.  This  also  occurs  in  mitral  stenosis, 
whereas  the  condition  is  reversed  in  mitral  insufficiency.  Splitting  of 
the  first  sound  yields  an  anapestic  rhythm  (intervene)  uw — .  Split- 
ting of  the  second  sound  yields  a  dactylic  rhythm  (merciful) — wu  (Cabot). 
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Abnormal  accentuation  of  the  aortic  second  sound  indicates  increased 
arterial  pressure;  increased  intensity  and  pitch  of  the  pulmonic  second 
sound  points  to  increased  pres.sure  in  the  lesser  circulation. 


CHANGES  in  THE  KHYTHH  OF  THE  HEART  SOUNDS 

When  from  any  cause  the  heart  is  weakened  an<l  tlie  diastolic  pause 
shortened,  the  heart  sounds  tend  to  become  equally  spaced  and  valvular 
in  character.  This  condition  is  known  as  " pcndular  rhythm"  owing  to 
its  resemblance  to  a  ticking  clock.  It  is  generally  due  to  prolongation  of 
ventricular  systole,  and  hence  to  a  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  second 
sound.  When  this  pen<lular  rhythm  is  associated  with  a  rapid  pulse  a 
disproportionate  shortening  of  diastole  occurs,  and  the  rhythm  is  spoken 
of  as  enibryocardia  (fetal  rhythm).  It  is  generally  associated  with  a  mono- 
crotic pulse  and  heard  in  cases  of  cardiac  dilatation. 

The  Presystolic  Gallop  Rhythm  (u- — «)  "  symbolic,"— In  this  condi- 
tion a  third  sound  is  introduced  into  the  cardiac  cycle  which  occurs  just 
before  ventricular  systole.  It  takes  its  name  from  its  similarity  to  the 
footfall  of  a  galloping  home,  and  is  generally  due  Ui  abnormally  and 
audibly,  asynchronous  contraction  of  the  right  and  the  left  ventricles — 
the  former  preceding.  It  is  sometimes  due  to  abnormally  loud  auricular 
contraction  and  hence  may  occur  when  these  chambers  arc  hy[)ertrophietl 
as  in  the  early  stages  of  mitral  obstruction.  It  occur,'*  chiefly  in  csises  of 
arterial  hypertension  associated  with  a  dilating  hypertrophy.  I'llcctro- 
cardiographically  it  is  almost  invariably  characterized  l>y  a  split  "R" 
wave.  Presystolic  gallop  rhythm  may  also  occur  in  the  course  of  acute 
infections,  especially  diphtheria,  scarlatina  and  rheumatic  fever.     It  is  a 
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distress  signal  from  the  heart  and  prognosis  is  worse  if  it  occurs  with 
hypo-  than  hypertension. 

The  Protodiastolic  Gallop  Rhythm  (uo — )  "intervene." — This  is 
simply  an  exaggeration  of  the  normal  third  sound  and  is  due  to  the 
sudden  upward  snap  of  the  auric ulo- ventricular  valves  early  in  diastole. 
It  is  generally  Iwst  heard  at  the  base  of  the  heart.     It  occurs  especially 
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when  the  rate  i.-*  slow  and  corresponds  to  the  appearance  of  the  "h"  wave 
in  the  phlebograiii.  It  is  heard  especially  in  mitral  obstruction,  aortic 
insufficiency,  and  adhesive  pericarditis. 

Occasionally  the  wound  may  be  heard  in  mid-diastole,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  auricles  begin  to  contract  at  this  time.  This  generally  indi- 
cates a  high  grade  of  cardiac  asthenia,  as  in  very  toxic  and  prolonged 
cases  of  typhoid  fever. 


CHAPTER  XX 
HEART  MURMURS 

Acoustics. — Heart  murmurs  are  abnormal  sounds,  having  generally 
a  blowing  quality,  which  is  due  to  more  or  less  rhythmic  vibrations  of  the 
cardiac  or  arterial  tissues.  They  are  generally  produced  at  or  near  a 
valvular  orifice  by  abnormalities  in  contour  or  structure.  Such  condi- 
tions are  brought  about  (1)  either  by  organic  changes  which  result  in 
thickening,  stiffening,  roughening,  constriction,  dilatation,  perforation 
or  retraction  of  the  valvular  tissues  or  (2)  hy  functional  lesions  resulting 
in  loss  of  muscular  tonus.  The  latter  occur  chiefly  at  the  mitral  and 
tricuspid  orifices.  Heart  jnurmurs  may  be  produced  (1)  when  blood  flows 
from  a  cavity  into  a  cylinder;  (2)  when  blood  flows  from  a  cylinder  into 
a  cavity;  (3)  when  membranes  vibrate  in  the  blood  stream;  (4)  when  the 
endocardium  or  intima  are  roughened. 

"Whatever  contracts  an  orifice,  whatever  dilates  a  cavity,  whatever 
establishes  an  orifice  or  a  cavity  where  none  should  be,  will  disturb  the 
even  flow  of  blood,  and  produce  vibration  and  a  murmur*'  (Gee).  The 
heart  sound  consists  of  a  single,  intense,  demarked  auditory  impression. 
A  heart  murmur  gives  us  the  effect  of  unevenly  composed  sounds  which 
arise  from  rapidly  varying,  irregular,  sound  production.  The  heart 
sound  has  been  compared  to  a  single  stroke  upon  a  drum;  the  nmrmur,  to 
the  sound  produced  by  blowing  into  a  pipe.  The  sound  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  murmur  as  does  a  pistol  shot,  to  the  surge  of  the  sea. 
The  difference^  therefore^  cofiMsts  in  the  sud<l£nness  of  onset  and  of  ending 
of  the  soundj  as  compared  to  the  gradual  beginning  and  uncertain  termination 
of  the  murmur. 

The  fact  that  heart  murmurs  are  produced  by  vibrations  of  the 
tissues  and  not  by  the  vibrations  of  the  blood  stream  is  shown  by  the 
following  facts. 

I.  If  by  way  of  experiment  (Fig.  184)  we  introduce  a  flowing  stream  of 
water  by  means  of  a  tube  into  a  beaker  and  listen  with  a  stethoscope, 
(1)  above  the  fluid  level:  no  sound  is  heard.  (2)  If  the  bell  be  inmiersed, 
the  tube  mouth  being  at  ''A'' :  a  murmur  is  heard  at  "  C •. ''  (3)  If  the  tube 
be  raised :  the  murmur  becomes  feebler,  even  when  the  current  surrounds 
the  bell,  showing  that  the  sound  waves  are  not  produced  by  the  water 
directly,  but  by  the  vibrations  imparted  to  the  wall  of  the  beaker.  The 
sounds  increase  in  intensity,  the  nearer  the  tube  to  the  wall,  ?.e.,  the  larger 
the  surface  contact  between  the  glass  and  the  fluid  vein.  On  withdrawal 
of  the  tube  all  sound  ceases,  despite  the  fact  that  the  current  still  per- 
sists for  a  time.  That  this  cessation  is  not  due  merely  to  an  inade(iuately 
rapid  current  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  pouring  H2S()4  into  water,  which 
owing  to  greater  specific  gravity  and  the  generation  of  heat  must  cause 
much  more  rapid  currents,  does  not  alter  the  results. 

II.  Further,  it  can  be  shown  mathematically  that  the  sounds  pro- 
duced in  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  are  far  too  low  in  pitch  to  be  due 
to  sonorous  vibrations  produced  in  chambers  of  such  small  dimensions. 
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The  first  heart  sound  has  been  shown  by  Gerhardt  and  Funke,  to  corre- 
spond to  198  vibrations  per  second.  To  produce  by  fluid  vibrations  a 
sound  of  a  corresponding  pitch  to  that  of  the  heart,  would,  according  to 
Helmholtz's  formula  call  for  a  ventricle  with  a  capacity  of  about  24  liters! 
Although  these  figures  are  doubtless  high  owing  to  the  fact  that  Helm- 
holtz's  formula  presupposes  a  cavity  communicating  with  the  atmosphere, 
yet  even  allowing  lil)erally  for  such  facts,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
produce  sounds  similar  to  those  of  the  heart  or  of  murmurs  by  vibrations 
of  the  blood  columns  in  the  heart  and  great  vessels. 

Unquestionablj'  then,  heart  sounds  and  murmurs  must  be  due  to  horizontal  t^ibraiions 
of  the  heart  and  vessel  walls  (Williams,  Kiwisch,  Weber).  The  heart  walls  and  the 
blood  stream  play  the  respective  jmrts  of  the  violin  string  and  the  bow  (Weber). 
The  mechanism  by  which  mural  vibrations  are  produced  is  as  follows: 
I.  In  fiowing  from  '*A"  to  **B"  (Fig.  185)  the  fluid  particles  deviate  from  their 
linear  course  and  produce  a  series  of  impactions  on  the  walls  of  *'  B,"  because  the  adhe- 
sion between  the  wall  and  the  outer  fluid  layer  is  greater  than  the  cohesion  between 
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the  fluid  particles.  This  tends  to  create  a  vacuum  at  **C"  which  in  turn  causes  the 
elastic  walls  of  *'B"  to  fall  inward.  Such  a  movement  temporarily  overcomes  the 
vacuum,  thus  again  allowing  tlie  walls  to  regain  their  original  position.  A  regularly 
recurring  series  of  sucli  events  sets  up  continuous  lateral  vibrations  of  the  vascular 
walls  in  the  expanded  section  ("B").  In  the  constricted  portion  (*'A")  a  series  of 
vibrations  is  established  by  alternate  suction  and  compression  engendered  in  **B. " 
These  vibratory  waves  have  ''D"  as  their  nodal  point.  Rapidity  of  flow  greatly 
favors  murmur  production.  Clinically  the  production  of  murmurs  through  expan- 
sion of  the  blood  channels  finds  many  exemplifications — valvular  lesions,  aneurisms, 
etc. 

II.  The  reverse  condition,  in  which  there  is  a  sudden  contraction  of  the  blood 
channels,  may  also  produce  murmurs  (Fig.  18(5). 

Here  the  constriction  at  "  D"  raises  the  pressure.  This  tends  to  force  the  stenotic 
opening  apart.  When  this  has  been  accomplished  pressure  temporarily  falls  again. 
Such  alterations  of  pressure  throw  the  vascular  walls  in  both  sections  "A"  and  "B" 
into  alternate  transverse  vibration.  The  ideal  conditions  for  the  production  of  a 
murmur  exist  in  case  of  fluid  flowing  through  a  constriction  (Fig.  186a). 

III.  Membranous  diaphragms,  e.g,.  heart  valves  or  vegetations  in  the  blood 
stream,  may,  by  flapping  like  a  sail  in  the  wind,  be  thrown  into  vibration,  and  may  be 
a  further  cause  in  the  production  of  murmurs  (Fig.  187).     (Compare  Fig.  212.) 
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IV.  With  sufficient  rapidity  of  the  blood  current^  even  sraooth-walled  vessels  of 
uniform  caliber  may  be  thrown  into  vibration  (this  has  been  demonstrated  by 
Weber),  for  no  vessel  is  absolutely  smooth ;  and  slight  degrees  of  roughening  are  equiva- 
lent to  minute  stenoses.  Only  in  this  sense  can  murmurs  be  said  to  result  from 
"friction  of  the  blood  stream"  (Geigel).  "Fluid  of  any  kind,  flowing  at  any  speed 
through  a  cylindrical  tube,  will  not  cause  a  murmur,  even  if  the  tube  be  curved,  so 
long  as  it  retains  its  cylindrical  form"  (McLennan). 

THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  CARDIAC  AUSCULTATION 

I.  Place  the  bell  of  the  stethoscope  firmly  in  the  fourth  interspace  or 
over  the  fifth  rib  just  within  the  cardiac  impulse.  Ignore  the  respiratory 
sounds  and  determine  which  is  the  first  sound.  This  is  accomplished  by- 
observing  (1)  that  it  is  synchronous  with  the  cardiac  impulse;  (2)  that  it 
follows  the  long  pause;  (3)  that  it  is  a  lower  pitch  as  well  as  longer  and 
louder  than  the  second  sound.  The  last  criterion  is,  of  course,  not  always 
reliable. 

Note  its  :  (1)  rate,  (2)  rhythm,  (3)  intensity,  (4)  quality,  (5)  duration, 
(6)  pitch  and  (7)  mode  of  beginning  and  of  termination. 

II.  Examine  the  sounds  heard  over  the  aortic,  pulmonic  and  tri- 
cuspid areas  in  a  similar  manner  (Fig.  187). 

VARIATIONS  IN  THE  INTENSITY  OF  HEART  SOUNDS 

Considerable  individual  variation  in  the  loudness  of  heart  sounds 
exists.     The  sounds  are: 

(a)  Decreased  in  recumbency,  in  adiposity,  in  men  with  great  mus- 
cular development,  in  women  with  large  nianuna?,  in  anasarca,  in 
pericardial  or  left-sided  pleural  effusions,  in  pulmonary  emphysema,  in 
myocardial  weakness  and  in  the  agonal  period.  Faint  irregular,  incoor- 
dinated  sounds  are  sometimes  heard  for  a  time  after  death  and  probably 
result  from  auricular  contractions,  since  the  right  auricle  is  the  last  part 
of  the  heart  to  die.  The  heart  sounds  may  be  verv  faint  and  nmffled 
even  in  perfect  health. 

(b)  Increased,  during  cardiac  overaction — physical  exertion,  mental 
excitement;  if  the  lungs  are  small,  or  if  they  are  retracted,  or  consolidated 
in  the  neighborhood  oiF  the  heart;  or  if  the  heart  is  hypertrophied. 

Occasionally  the  heart  sounds  can  be  heard  all  over  the  chest.  Changes 
in  the  relative  intensity  of  the  first  and  second  sounds  are  much  in  ore  im^ 
portant  than  mere  changes  in  the  actual  intensity  of  both  sounds. 

Certain  facts  have  been  demonstrated  experimentally  which  have  prac- 
tical clinical  significance.  (1)  A  murmur  is  more  easily  produced,  if 
the  walls  of  the  tube  be  thin,  if  the  inner  surface  be  rough,  if  the  tube  be 
rigid,  and  if  viscosity  is  increased.  (2)  Increased  tension  has  very  little 
effect  provided  the  rate  remains  the  same.  (3)  Increasing  the  compres- 
sion of  the  tube  will  increase  the  murmur  up  to  a  maximum,  after  which 
it  tends  to  disappear.  (4)  With  a  certain  grade  of  rapidity  and  com- 
pression, the  murnmr  becomes  finer  and  more  musical  (T.  Weber). 

From  the  standpoint  of  physics  no  sharp  distinction  can  be  drawn 
between  heart  sounds  and  nmrmurs  because  physically  speaking  both  are 
murmurs.  Heart  sounds  are  due  to  a  single  impulse  giving  rise  to  vibra- 
tions of  the  cardiac  or  vascular  wall;  a  murmur  is  due  to  repeated  vibra- 
tory impulses.  The  difference  is  similar  to  that  of  plucking  or  stroking 
a  violin  string.     Hence  sounds  are  generally  shorter  in  duration,  but  this 
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is  not  an  essential  difference:  a  murmur  may  be  short  and  a  sound  long 
(for  example,  the  sound  of  a  kettle  drum  and  a  tuning  fork,  although 
each  is  produced  by  a  single  blow).  The  real  difference  lies  in  the  fact 
that  in  the  case  of  the  sounds  the  first  vibration  is  the  greatest,  whereas  in  the 
case  of  the  murmur,  we  have  at  the  outset  for  a  timej  a  continuous  series  of 
equal  vibratory  excursions. 

Impure  sounds  are  a  mixture  of  heart  sound  and  heart  murmur  with  no 
very  definite  preponderance  of  either.  Thus  in  a  given  case  one  observer 
would  say  *Hhe  first  sound  is  murmurish,  impure,"  while  another  might 
with  equal  justice  and  correctness  say  there  is  **a  faint,  short  systolic 
murmur."  Impure  squnds  are  occasionally  heard  in  health,  but  indicate 
a  functionally  if  not  structurally  imperfect  valve  (roughness,  relaxation 
or  stiffness).  Under  exercise  they  often  develop  into  definite  murmurs. 
Sounds  are  to  a  certain  extent  conducted  along  the  arterial  wall,  but 
probably  not  to  any  great  degree  when  the  vessels  are  surrounded  by 
good  conducting  media.  There  is  also  some  conduction  by  the  fluid 
itself. 

ENDOCARDIAL  MURMURS 

Heart  murmurs  may  be  caused  by  perforation,  constriction,  dilatation, 
or  roughening  of  the  blood  channels,  especially  the  valvular  orifices. 
The  lesions  furnishing  these  conditions  may  be: 

1.  Organic. 

(o)  Obstruction  to  the  onward  flow  of  blood — stenosis. 
(b)   Valvular  insufficiency,  allowing  an  escape  of  blood  backward — 
regurgitation,  incompetency. 

2.  Functional  (without  structural  alterations)  insufficiency  of  the: 

(a)  Semilunar  valves — increased  arterial  pressure  and  dilatation  of  the 
aortic  or  pulmonic  rings. 

(6)  Cuspid  valves — relaxation  of  the  mitral  or  tricuspid  sphincters,  or 
improper  functionation  of  the  papillary  muscles. 

Relative  in.su fficiency  is  much  more  common  in  case  of  the  cuspid 
than  in  that  of  the  semilunar  valves.  Of  the  former,  the  tricuspid  is 
structurally  a  much  less  perfect  valve  than  is  the  mitral,  and  hence  is 
much  more  prone  to  leak  under  conditions  of  strain,  in  which  case  it 
acts  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  safety  valve  to  the  right  heart,  with  a  second 
line  of  defense  in  the  not  far  distant  liver,  against  which  the  blood  thrust 
of  the  right  heart  is  delivered. 

The  murmur  of  a  stenosis  is  produced  by  a  current  travelling  the 
normal  direction,  and  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  an  onward  murmur.  It 
occurs  at  the  time  when  the  valve  should  be  open. 

The  murnmr  of  an  insufficiency  is  produced  by  a  reflux  of  blood  and 
occurs  at  a  time  when  the  valve  should  be  closed — backward  murmur. 

The  Time  Helations  of  Valvular  Murmurs 


Systolic  DiiMtolic 

Insufficiency Mitral  Aorta 

Tricuspid  Pulmonary  artery 

(Presystolic) 

Obstruction Aorta  Mitral 

Pulmonary  artery  Tricuspid 
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The  Differentiation  of  Valvular  Murmurs. — Several  murmurs  are 
often  ooincidently  present  in  a  given  case  and  on  the  other  hand  the  same 
murmur  may  be  heard  over  different  areas  of  the  precordium.  In  such 
cases  ive  judge  of  the  identity  or  non-identity  of  such  murrnurs  by  thefolloiv- 
ing  criteria:  (1)  location,  (2)  time,  (3)  transmission,  (4)  quality,  (5) 
pitch,  (6)  duration,  (7)  intensity.  Among  these,  place^  time,  and  direc- 
tion of  conduction  are  by  far  the  most  important. 

The  Location  of  Murmurs. — A  murmur  is  generally  best  heard  at 
the  point  of  the  chest  wall  which  is  nearest  to  the  orifice  at  which  it  is 
produced.  The  location  at  which  the  different  valvular  sounds  are  best 
heard  has  already  been  considered  (p.  211).  The  same  rules  govern  the 
audibilitv  of  murmurs. 

* 

The  Time  of  Murmurs. — It  is  essential  to  determine  the  exact  time 
and  duration  of  a  murmur  in  its  relation  to  the  cardiac  cvcle — whether 
it  occurs  in  systole,  diastole  or  presystole.  This  is  accomplished  by 
noting  the  relation  of  the  murmur  to  the  (1)  apex  impulse,  (2)  first  sound, 
(3)  long  pause.  The  terms  protosystolic,  mesosystolic  and  telesystolic 
are  applied  to  murnmrs  which  occupy  respectively  only  the  beginning, 
middle  or  end  of  systole. 

The  Transmission  of  Murmurs. — Murmurs  are  transmitted,  that  is 
they  are  heard  at  certain  areas  of  the  periphery  other  than  those  overljnng 
the  location  of  their  origin,  or  of  their  normally  greatest  intensity. 
Murmurs  are  conducted  to  different  regions  generally  in  the  direction  of 
the  blood  current,  just  **as  wind  carries  sound.''  Murmurs  are,  however, 
not  merely  conducted  to  the  surface  by  the  nearest  possible  route.  The 
sound-carrying  quality  of  the  neighboring  tissues  also  plays  a  most  im- 
portant r61e.  Thus  the  murmur  of  aortic  insufficiency  may  be  loudest 
over  the  ensiform  cartilage  whence  it  is  conducted  from  the  second 
right  interspace;  whereas  the  mitral  regurgitant  murmur,  produced 
deep  within  the  mediastinum,  is  conducted  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
that  of  the  blood  flow,  by  means  of  the  papillarj^  muscles,  to  the  region  of 
the  cardiac  apex,  the  axilla,  or  the  scapular  angle. 

The  Quality  of  Murmurs. — Murmurs  vary  in  quality  and  are  hence 
described  as  being  musical,  non-musical;  harsh,  soft;  blowing,  scraping; 
squeaking,  etc.  The  pitch  is  also  of  great  importance.  These  facts  are 
significant  since  they  aid  one  in  distinguishing  between  murmurs  when 
two  or  more  arc  present.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  mur- 
mur may  undergo  modification  dependent  upon  the  point  at  which  one 
auscults;  and  further,  that  the  same  murmur  may  change  very  considera- 
bly in  quality  as  a  result  of  numerous  conditions  such  as  myocardial 
weakness,  exercise,  posture,  blood-pressure,  etc.  One  cannot  jud^e  of 
the  type  or  seriousness  of  a  lesion  by  the  quality  or  intensity  of  the  mur- 
mur. Indeed,  a  loud  murmur  may  denote  a  good  heart  muscle  and  a 
weak  murmur,  myocardial  weakness.  When  the  latter  is  marked  an 
organic  murmur  previously  present  may  disappear  entirely  to  reappear 
when  compensation  improves.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  musical  and 
scratchy  endocardial  murmurs  are  rarely  functional.  When  an  organic 
lesion  is  progressive,  the  murmur  increases  in  intensity  up  to  a  certain 
point,  beyond  which  it  recedes,  either  as  the  result  of  muscular  weakness 
or  on  account  of  the  extent  of  the  valvular  damage.  Systolic  murmurs 
are  generally  louder  than  diastolic  murmurs,  especially  in  recumbency. 
On  account  of  their  faintness  and  low  pitch,  diastolic  nmrmurs  are 
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easily  overlooked.  Systolic  murmurs  may  be  present  when  the  patient 
lies  down  and  may  disappear  when  he  is  erect.  Obstructive  murmurs 
are  generally  louder  in  the  erect  posture.  Aortic  and  pulmonic  murmurs 
are  less  affected  by  posture  than  those  produced  at  the  mitral  or  tricuspid 
orifices.  Most  murmurs  are  louder  after  exertion,  and  some  may  require 
physical  exercise  to  make  them  audible.  Hemic  murmurs  resulting 
either  from  anemia  alone,  or  from  anemia  together  with  a  dilatation  of 
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Fig.   18S. —  Diagram  illistrating  hkart  sui  nds  axd  murmurh. 

A:  Xornial  heart  sounds.  A,  auriruliir  systole;  V,  ventricular  systole;  Z>,  ventricular 
diastole.     The  sounds  hcKin  and  end  abruptly. 

B:  Systolic  murmur  foIlowiuK  first  sound.     The  first  sound  terminates  f^radually. 

C:  Systolic  murmur  accom])anyinK  first  sound.  The  first  sound  is  *' impure"  and  fades 
away  gradually. 

D:  Systolic  murmur  replacinK  first  sound.  The  first  sound  is  supplanted  by  a  blowing 
sound. 

E:  Diastolic  murmur  following  the  second  sound.  The  second  sound  is  followed  by  a 
blowing  sound. 

F:  Dia-stolic  murmur  accompanying  the  second  sound.  The  second  sound  fades  away 
gradually. 

CI:  Diastolic  nuirmur  replacing  the  second  sound.  Instead  of  a  clear-cut  second  sound 
one  hears  a  blowing  sound.  This  is  often  low  pitched  and  heard  with  difficulty.  The  ab- 
sence of  the  second  sound  always  suggests  careful  investigation. 

H:  Late  diastolic  murmur. 

I:  Continuous  systolic  and  diastolic  murmur  in  patent  ductus  art<?riosu8. 


the  pulmonary  artery,  are  best  heard  at  the  pulmonic  area.  They  are 
soft  and  blowing,  low  in  pitch,  variable  in  character,  indefinite  in  trans- 
mission. Murmurs  are  also  described  as  being  crescendo  or  diminuendo 
in  character,  the  terms  being  used  in  the  nmsical  sense  to  indicate  a 
continuous  increa.se  or  decrease  respectively  of  their  intensity.  The 
murmur  of  mitral  stenosis  is  often  typically  crescendo,  that  of  aortic 
insufficiency  often  diminuendo,  in  quality. 
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Even  otganic  itiumiurs  may  be  variable  in  quality  and  intensity 
to  the  point  of  actual  disappearance,  either  constantly  or  intermittently 
in  a  series  of  successive  cardiac  cycles.  Such  variation  is  not  uncommon 
in  auricular  fibrillation,  extrasystole  and  heart  block  owing  to  variable 
degrees  of  auriculo-ventricular  coordination  and  rate  of  blood  flow.  With 
the  onset  of  auricular  fibrillation  or  of  paroxysmal  tachycardia,  murmurs 
often  disappear  entirely,  to  return  when  the  normal  rhythm  is 
reestablished. 


~  Fia,  189.— AoHTit'  obbtructios.  The  aortic  leaflols  are  funcd  together  as  thpreeult  of 
inflaniinatary  adhesion.  leavitiK  only  a  amnll  clliptiral  (>t>cniti|!.  The  arrow  iiidiral^s  the 
direction  of  blood  flow.  The  physical  signM  of  aortic  ubstruction  arc  u  syslolio  thrill  and  a 
loud  crescendo  murmur  at  the  banc  of  the  heart,  rhu  latter  bctni;  transmitted  into  the 
carotid  arteries.  The  pulse  is  small  in  volume  and  the  systolic  plateau  shows  a  Ions,  slow, 
gradual  ascent  and  descent. 

The  left  ventricle  l>eeomBi  greally  hyperlrophied  and  hence  the  cardiac  iminilso  is  dis- 
placed downward  and  outward,  and  the  lonpCudinal  diameter  of  the  heart  is  increased. 
When  aa  ia  usually  the  case,  mitral  insuffieiency  exialB,  the  vertical  diameter  is  ^so  in- 
creased.    (See  Fig.  172.) 

IHDIVIDDAL  VALVULAR  MURMURS 

1.  The  systolic  aortic  murmur  results  from  roughening  or  obsitruction 
at  the  aortic  orifice,  or  dilatation  of  the  aorta.  It  is  best  heard  at  the 
second  or  third  left  intercostal  Bpace  and  is  transmitted  into  the  carotid 
arteries.     Phonetic  equivalent:  Lu-f-f-f-Dupp. 

2.  The  diastolic  aortic  murmur  results  from  insufficiency,  retraction, 
separation  (vegetations)  or  perforation  of  the  aortic  leaflets.  It  is  Iwst 
heard  at  second  right  or  fourth  left  intercostal  space,  close  to  the  sternum, 
and  is  transmitted  toward  the  apex  and  to  the  ensiform  cartilage.  Pho- 
netic equivalent:  Lub  Duf-f-f  (Fig.  417). 
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ic  aortic  valves  areatifTGiied  and 
ralcareous,  the  mouths  of  the  coronary  atteries  are  iuvolved  in  the  arterio-solerotic  process. 
The  left -ventricles  and  papillary  muHcIefl  arc  hypercrophied. 

Fhi/aical  tigns.     A  aystolir  aortic  murrour  tranamilted  into  the  carotid  arteries.      A 
forcible  heavinK,  rardiac  impubie  displaced  downward  and  to  the  loft.      A  loud  booming  Srat 


Fni.  IHl— .\orticidw(ru[^tiiiu.  The  dotted  areas  indicate  the  locations  over  which'the 
nyslolic  aortic  niunimr  may  lie  heard.  On  the  pTCCordium  han  been  drawn  a  diagram  lu 
illustrate  the  relatioiiBhiii  of  the  murmur  to  the  heart  soundn. 
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3.  The  systolic  mitral  murmur  is  due  to  vahiilar  iiiRuffiriciK-y,  which 
may  rpsiilt  from  n'tractioii,  perforation  or  vegetations  upon  the  valvular 
curtains:  also  from  shortening  of  the  chordie  tendiiieic;  or  from  dilatation 
of  the  mitral  sphincter.  It  is  best  heard  at  the  mitral  area  and  is  con- 
ducted toward  the  left  axilla  and  sometimes  to  the  an^le  of  the  left 
scapula.  The  former  is  in  reverse  of  the  direction  of  the  blood  stream, 
and  is  mainly  due  t-o  con<luction  by  means  of  the  papillarj-  muscles. 
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"The  chordte  tendineas  transmit  the  mitral  niiirnmr  from  the  mitral  s<'g- 
ments  to  those  portions  of  the  heart  into  which  they  are  inserted."'  The 
murmur  heard  in  the  left  axilla  in  mitral  insufficiency  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  proximity  of  the  insertion  of  the  anterior  papillary  muscle  and  de- 
pends only  in  small  part  upon  conduction  by  means  of  the  rentriciilar 
'Db  Sautellk  and  Ohky:  Arch.  Iiil.  Mfii,  Dppciiiber,  1!)11. 
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wall.  The  experimental  tran^iplantation  of  a  papillary  muscle  alters  the 
direction  of  murmur  transmission.  The  posterior  papillary  muscle  often 
conducts  the  mitral  regurgitant  murmur  to  the  scapular  angle.  At  timea 
the  murmur  produced  at  an  incompetent  mitral  orifice  is  heard  over  the 
dilated  left  auricular  appendage — in  the  third  left  intercostal  space. 
Phonetic  equivalent:  Luf-f-f  Diipp. 

4.  The  presystolic  mitral  murmur  is  the  result  of  mitral  obstruction. 
It  is  heard  best  at  or  just  within  the  apex.     Often  one  of  its  chief  char- 


acteristics is  its  rri'tcendo  quality,  which  has  been  ascril)ed  to  (a)  powerfid 
diastolic  ventricular  suction,  (6)  to  auricular  systole,  (r)  to  increased 
pressure  in  the  pulnionary  circulation.  It  is  often  associated  with  a 
snappy,  high-jnlclicil  first  sound.  It  is  rough  and  rumbling  in  character, 
and  often  followed  by  a  systolic  murmur- — because  a  valve  which  is  suffi- 
ciently indurated  to  produce  an  olwtruction  is  generally  incapable  of 
complete  systolic  closure  (insufficiency).  It  is  generally  accompanied 
by  a  fine  presystolic  thrill,  and  if  the  right  heart  is  competent  by  an 
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accentuated  pulnionic  second  sound.  The  murmur  13  most  intense  when 
blood  flow  is  most  rapid — when  the  differential  pressure  between  auricle 
and  ventricle  is  greatest.  Hence,  (A*  murmur  of  milral  obstruction  may 
occupy  any  part  of  the  diastolic  interval.  ThiLs  with  a  slowly  beating 
heart  and  a  powerful  auricle  the  murmur  appears  in  presystole.     If,  how- 


rtnipliiod,  the  aorta  nDrmiii. 
uii.  The  nmrniur  is  tralix- 
the  ilin-ctinn  ol  the   hlocict 

s  of  the  pupillary  niusi'W. 

riciiliir  appiMiilix. 

1  ti)  the  Ipfl,  iiiilsaling  i-nro- 


Fiii.  194.— Aortic  and  uithal 
veRetation.'^  are  seen  nn  the  respective  volven.  The  heart  i) 
The  arrows  indicate  the  direction  ii!  the  reRiirKitant  blood  Htn 
mitted  [rom  the  aortir  valves  downward  Iriiward  the  apex,  ir 
flow.  In  the  ease  of  the  mitral  valve  it  ia  ronducted  in  a  rovej 
flow,  toward  the  axilla  and  the  angle  of  the  scapula,  by  mca 
A,  antorior  and  P.  posterior,  papillary  Diuacle.     L.A.A.,  left  ai 

Phuiicai  nigiui.     A  heavinj;  impuUe,  displaced  downward  ai 
tid  arteries,  a  water-hammer  pulse.    Cardiac  dulncsv  onlarsed  t 

murmur  trannmittcd  to  the  ensiform  cartilaee;  a  xyxtolic  murmur  coiidoclcil  to  the  aiilla 
and  the  scapular  anele.      (Compare  FiRH.  1T2,  1)41, ) 

ever,  stenosis  is  marked  and  the  pulse  rate  rapid,  "an  early  diastolic 
rumble  may  be  added;  the  period  of  silence  between  the  two  murmurs 
corresponds  to  the  period  when  filling  is  at  its  slowest"  (Lewis).  The 
intensity  of  the  murmur  is  in  most  instances  iiicreajied  by  exercine  or  the 
recumbent  posture,  which  factors  increase  the  cardiac  output. 

In  addition  to  the  rumbling  presystolic  murmur  heard  near  the  cardiac 
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apex  in  niitial  obstruction,  a  soft,  blowmg,  early  diastolic  murmur  is 
often  heard  along  the  left  sternal  margin.  This  murmur  is  due  to  dilata- 
tion of  the  pulmonary  artery  which,  if  sufficiently  marked,  causes  an  in- 
sufficiency of  the  pulmonary  leaflets. 


Flo.   105.— Dittgrani  ilJi 


lid  inward  the  curdiuo  s 


I 

FlQ.  196.— Adrtic  iNAi-FFicieNCV.  The  diiUed  areat  liidi<-ate  the  lorntiona  over  which 
the  diaitolic  murmur  mny  be  heard.  The  rircrle  contaiiui  a  diaRTammatic  repre«ontntioa 
ot  the  raurmur  in  relatitiD  to  the  tint  and  second  heart  sounds 

Thus  mitral  stenosis  complicated  by  relative  pulmonary  insufficiency 
may  closely  simulate  aortic  insufficiency  with  a  Flint  murmur.  But  in 
the  latter  ease  left  ventricular  hypertrophy  is  greater,  the  blood-preasure 
picture  is  quite  characteristic,  and  ot-her  pulsatory  phenomena  such  ae  a 
capillary  pulse,  Duroziez's  murmur,  etc.,  will  establish  the  diagnosis. 

The  difficulty  so  many  students  have  in  recognizinK  or  even  being 
able  to  identify  presystohc  murmurs  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  expect 
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to  hear  a  swishing  sound  similar  to  that  produced  by  systolic  or  diastolic 
murmurs.  The  presystolic  murmur  is  a  sound  very  different  jn  quality. 
It  is  a  rumbk  somewhat  like  a  short  roll  on  the  drum,  which  precedes  and 
gradually  merKes  into  the  first  sound  of  the  heart. 

When  the  heart  becomes  dilated  and  the  auricle  paralyzed,  the  mur- 
mur disappears,  and  fibrillation  of  the  auricle  makes  its  appearance.  The 
crescendo  quality  while  clinically  characteristic  has  been  shown  to  be  due, 
not  to  an  inherent  quality  of  the  murmur  but  chiefly  to  the  proximity  of 


thjckpncrt  mid  Hhiirli'iiecl.      Tlie  li-ft  Vi-iilriric  is  liy|iprt  run  hint.      Th 
iDBuffivirtiPj'  i"  HyKtoliv  in  time.      It  is  trniiHniittrd  tuw:iru  lhi>  Icri  niilia  :kii'l   sr^iiniiii 
reverse  of  (he  dircrtinn  of  Ihi-  liliind  Ktrp:ini  hy  (he  puinllury  iiiuivliii  bikI  the  ilniriia:  u 
dincic.     Thci  ■    ■■     -      ■'      


I.ii...d  «tro:ini  hy 


the  first  heart  sound.  If  the  auricle  goes  into  a  state  of  fibrillation  orUf 
it  loses  its  contractile  force  because  of  extreme  dilatation,  the  presystolic 
murmur  disappears  and  instead  of  it  a  murmur  is  heard  early  in  diastole. 
Pure  prenyxUAic  murmurn  can  arise  only  at  the  auriciilo-irnlricidiir  vri- 
.fices.  Phonetic  equivalent:  R-U-H-upp,  Dupp  (presystolic  rumble); 
Rup-Tut-Rarou  (mid -diastolic  rumble)  (see  Fi(£.  202), 

5.  The  systolic  tricuspid  murinui  is  heard  at  the  tricusi)itl  arca,'be- 
cause  both  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  lie  immediately  i>eneath  this 
point.     It  is  also  often  heard  over  the  mitral  area,  and  cannot  always  be 
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(lifferentiatocl  from  the  murmur  of  a  mitral  insufficiency,  with  which  it 
is  usually  associated.  The  presence  of  marked  rijtht  heart  dilatation, 
of  a  positive  venous  pulse,  of  an  enlarged  or  even  pulsating  liver,  pulmo- 
nary congestion,  ascites,  etc.,  enable  us  to  definitely  state  that  the 
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tricuspid  viilvc  is  incompptont.  A  diagnosis  of  tricuspid  insufficiency, 
based  merely  upon  the  fact  that  a  systolic  niurnmr  is  clearly  audible  at 
the  tricuspid  area  is  not  justified.  Such  a  diagnosis  may  on  the  con- 
trary be  eminently  warranted  in  the  absence  of  a  tricuspid  murmur  if 
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the  presence  of  a  positive  venous  pulse  or  a  puisatinc  liver  can  be 
demonstrated.     Phonetic  equivalent:  Luf-f-f  Dup  (see  FiRs.  211,  381). 

6.  The  presystolic  tricuspid  murmur  is  heard  at  the  tricuspid  area  and 
results  from  obstruction  of  that  orifice  (see  Fig.  202).  This,  as  an  isolated 
lesion,  is  very  rare.     It  is  usually  associated  with  mitral  obstruction  and  is 
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of  "rheumatic"  origin.  A  large  "a"  wave  in  the  liver  pulse  is  said  to  be 
suggestive  of  the  condition.  A  few  cases  have  been  diagnosticated  during 
life;  most  of  the  cases  found  at  autopsy  go  to  the  table  with  a  diagnosis 
of  "mitral  obstruction." 

7,  The  systolic  pulmonic  murmur  if  organic  in  nature  is  generally  due 
to  a  congenital  deformity  of  this  orifice  which  results  in  obstruction.     It 
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is  loud  aiici  best  heard  at  the  pulmonic  area  and  may  be  transmitted  to 
the  subclavicular  rcgiou  {along  the  pulmonary  arteries).  It  is  associated 
with  marked  (.'yanosis,  clubbing  of  the  fingers,  dyspnea  and  if  the  child 
lives  long  enough,  often  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  It  is  accompanied 
by  a  systolic  thrill  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  a  weak  pulmonic  second  sound, 
and  hypertrophy  of  the  right  heart.  Phonetic  equivalent:  Luf-f-f  Dup 
(see  Figs.  1.209,310). 

Many  functional  murmurs  arise  at  the  pulmonary  orifice,  and  most 
puhnonic  murmurs  are  functional.  Experimentally,  when  the  heart  is 
exposed,  the  slightest  compression  or  traction  upon  the  artery  is  sufficient 


Fig.  201.— M  [THAU  uekthitction,  Slii>wlii«  thp  art-ii  ovpr  which  the  clinBtolic  (preays- 
tolic)  mitral  murniur  in  generally  audible,  Ingcther  with  a  diasrainniatic  illuatrHtioii  uf  ils 
rctatioQ  lo  the  heart  soiindii.  A  c  con  tu  at  ion.  splitting  ur  reduplication  or  iho  pulmonic 
second  sound  is  an  inviiriuljle  Bccoiupaaiinont  of  this  lesion  until  compensnlion  tails. 

to  produce  a  murmur.  Such  pressure  may  easily  be  produced  in  health 
by  change  of  posture,  forced  held  inspiration,  slight  pleural  adhesions, 
etc.  Thepulmonary  area  was  named  by  Balfour  the  "region  of  romance" 
because  so  many,  variable,  inconsequential  murmurs  may  be  heard  in 
this  region.  There  are,  however,  some  cases  of  mitral  insufficiency  in 
which  the  regurgitant  murmur  is  heard  near  the  second  left  intercostal 
space,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  left  auricular  appendage  (Figs. 
163,  170). 

A  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  stenosis  based  solely  upon  the  presence  of  a 
systolic  murmur  at  the  second  left  intercostal  space  is  absolutely  un- 
justified. Pulmonary  stenosis  is  a  rare  and  nearly  always,  congenital 
lesion  which  is  associated  with  cyanosis,  clubbed  fingers,  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy and  a  feeble  second  sound. 

8.  The  diastolic  pulmonic  murmur  (pulmonary  insufficiency)  may 
result  from  congenital  disease,  or  from  ulcerative  endocarditis;  in  either 
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case  it  is  a  rare  lesion.  It  may  be  due-to  functional  dilatation  of  the  pul- 
monary orifice  under  severe  strain  which  leads  to  increased  Wood- pressure 
in  the  lesser  circulation.  It  is  best  heard  over  the  second  right  intercostal 
space,  seems  superficial,  is  loud,  not  infrequently  musical  and  may  be 
associated  with  a  markedly  accentuated  pulmonic  second  sound.  The 
right  ventricle  is  hypertrophied.  It  is  differentiated  from  the  aortic  re- 
gurgitant murmur  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  transmitted  to  the  ensiform 
cartilage  nor  toward  the  apex,  and  that  it  is  unassociated  with  a  Corrigan 
pulse,  and  with  the  blood-pressure  picture  so  characteristic  of  the  latter 
lesion.    Phonetic  equivalent:  Lub-Duf-f-f. 


Fio. a__ 

endresullof  IK 

tonhule  liefnTn..  _ _  _ _  ,  . 

coustripticm,  wtiilc  Ihe  luirtJc  leadebt  arc  liutcd  biKPlhor  and  stlur. _ 

careous  iufiltratioii.  Trinuipid  ntoiioiiiit  an  an  isolated  Imiun  in  raro.  It  may  Ih'  <liit- 1 
same  etiulijKii'  factors  ae  the  mitral  leaion  (Kcneralty  rheiiiiialic  fever)  i>r  Tiiay  lie  the  reiiiilt 
of  the  niilTHl  letiioii.  whirh  by  ovprntrainiiut  the  right  v^ntrielc  leads  to  edema.  heinurrhaKe 
and  subsc'iiient  fibnHiis  of  the  trieuBpid  eurtainM, 

The  phu'irnl  mgna  cortKist  of  a  prcsysUdic  thrill  aud  n  '  '        

largcment.  mitrked  cyunoaia  and  a  presyatolir  lii ' 

ia  rarely  made,  owintt  to  the  Bimiturity  of  tlie  physji 
(After  Surn»    ".'itwlieii  in  Cariiiar  Palhologu.-) 


All  these  rules  are  subject  to  exceptions  <hic  to  canliac  displacement, 
etc.  Murmurs  themselves  are  variable  and  often  multi]>lf  and  compli- 
cated by  pericardial  or  respiratory  sounds.  Occa-sionally  murmurs  Jure 
subjectively  audible  to  the  patient  himself,  or  they  may  be  heard  by  the 
examiner  at  quite  a  distance  from  the  patient.  Both  of  these  statements 
apply  chiefly  in  case  of  certain,  loud,  high-pitched,  musical  murmurs. 
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Fic.  203— MiTRAi,  MTK\-uxiH.  TI]i.-<  Iwiiiii  fC'iHTully  uroursincaHy  adult  lifp.  aod  results 
frcim  rheumatic  ciidorardtli^.  The  illuBtratJoii  shoHB  eiinrniuusly  thickeoed  and  cootractcd 
niilral  curtains,  thickcnett.  xhort^nni  and  adherent  rliordn.-  tendincs,  and  aa  a  result,  a 
Ciluncl-Hhaped  mitrul  alendHU. 

The  most  charai-tcrislic  iihu'iral  'io»'  of  niitriil  iilistnirticin  are:  a  presystolic  thrill  and 
murmur  at  tlie  npex.  with  ii  inn|>|iy  first  smind.  and  hitciiI nation  u!  the  pulmonary  second 
sound.  The  [)ulse  ia  small  in  vulunie  imd  fri'iiufiitly  irreitular.  The  heart  enlarges  toward 
the  right. 


Fio.   liO^.  -nil 
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TtadUy  iTantmilled  lo  the  lieer  either  (1)  directly  from  thcrisht  ventricle  or  (2)  indirectly,  aa 
the  result  of  triiruHpid  reRurKitatioo,  the  inleriur  vena  cava  beiriR  shurt.  Inithe  latter 
instances  the  pulmtticiii  instead  uf  beint;  more  or  lens  iocaliied  to  the  epiKivIrinni  is  iieucral 
and  expansile  in  character.  The  liver  shows  sphygmoBraphically  a  iiositive  venous  pulse. 
The  bluod  pathway  from  the  jugular  veins  into  the  right  auricle  is  hIhu  a  very  direet 
one,  hence  juKular  traeingo  (phlebograms)  readily  depict  preiisure  rhanges  in  the  auriele, 
mpeeially  when  the  subject  is  recumbent  and  gravity  assists  in  the  stasis  of  veniiuH  flow. 
R.B..  right  brunchus;  R.F.A.,  right  pulmonary  artery;  Hd,.S.,  bronchial  lyRii>h  node; 
L.A..  left  auricle;  I.V.C.  inferior  vena  rava;  .S'.V'.C,  sviperioc  vena  cava:  H.A.A,,  right 
auricular  appendage;  ft.^.,  right  auricle;  .l.r.,  anterior  tricuspid  lenllet;  V. A.M. .vena 
aiygoa  majur. 
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FiO.  200. — RiiiHT-siDEU  HYUBOTHOBAX.      Frijioii  section  ffom  a  CHSC  of  CBrdUc  aL_„ 

similar  to  that  depirtiil  in  FiKs.   :Jl  I.  .'181.      A!nm»t  the  tnlire  plpuru!  cavity  was  filled  n 

■erous  oftusioii.  The  Iuiik  which  was  nim|>letely  collapsed  and  compreBaed,  has  beeo  re- 
moved in  the  proiiniul  snctiiins.  leaving  only  small  arean  in  [his.  the  last  section  cut.  The 
heart  is  pMfhcd  furwarrl,  the  diaphraRm  and  liver  downward.  The  inferior  vena 'cava  is 
ercatly  distended,  the  ri((hl  auricle  dilated.  The  liver  is  cnRoreed  and  has  the  typical 
"nutmeg"  appearunco.  The  comiilemcutal  space  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  was  filled 
with  fluid.  Thepulieiit.  who  suffered  from  rheumatic  mitral  obstruction  and  insufficiency, 
and  Iricuspid  [oHUffiric-ncy  with  aunrular  librillatiun,  died  with  cyanosis,  orthopnea  and 
Iteneral  anasuna.     /,..■!..,  left  auricle:  H.A.,   riaht  auricle;  B,  bronchus; /".vl..  pulmonary 
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FUNCTIONAL  MURMURS 

Murmurs  variously  referred  to  as  functional,  aecidcntal,  inorganic, 
hemic  or  anemie  may  Ix*  heard  over  the  heart,  the  arteries  or  the  veins. 
While  functional  nmrnuirs  have  ceased  to  have  the  diagnostic  signiti- 
canee  which  was  once  attached  to  them  their  recognition  is  still  of  some 
importance.  A  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  may  be 
heard  and  their  characteristics  are  essential,  however,  in  order  that  they 
may  not  )>c  confused  with  murmurs  arising  from  anatomical  changes 
either  in  the  heart  or  the  blood-vessels.  Function  murmurs  are  common 
in  anemia,  in  pastfebrile  asthenia,  in  exophthalmic  goitre  and  in  cardiac 
displacement. 


FlO.     207.  — MlTKAl.  AND    THICISPID   IXSIKFIC.ILX 

liver,  whirh  is  tpmlernnd  whirh  pulsates.     Thodutti 
systolic  niitral  and  tri<'uapid  murmurs  arc  heard. 

The  Heart. — Cardiac  murmurs  not  due  to  anatomical  changes  in  the 
valves  nor  to  disease  of  the  heart  muscle,  are  very  fretiuently  en- 
countered. As  a  rule  they  are  associated  with  conditions  in  which 
anemia  is  a  marked  feature,  such  as  chlorosis  or  secondary  anemia  due 
to  severe  infections,  either  acute  or  chronic.  Aside  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  definitely  associated  with  the  various  forms  of  anemia  and  that 
they  disappear  when  this  condition  is  relieve<l.  Imt  little  is  known  as  to 
their  causation. 

The  cartiiac  ijiurmurs  heard  in  anemia  have  certain  charaitcristics 
which,  as  a  rule,  serve  to  distinguish  them  from  inurrnur.s  due  toaiialotn- 
ical  changes  in  the  heart. 
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1.  They  are  definitely  associated  with  the  heart  and  while  they  may 
be  heard  at  any  one  of  the  valvular  orifices,  they  are  most  frequently 
encountered  over  the  pulmonary  area,  at  the  second  costal  cartilage  or 
third  interspace  on  the  left.  Next  to  the  pulmonary  area  the  region  of 
the  apex  of  the  heart  is  the  most  frequent  site.  Occasionally  a  functional 
murmur  is  heard  over  the  aortic  and  tricuspid  areas. 

2.  They  are  not  transmitted  but  are  sharply  localized. 

3.  They  are  always  systolic  in  time,  but  often  terminate  before  the 
end  of  systole. 

4.  They  are  frequently  associated  with  a  functional  nnirmur  either 
in  the  veins  or  the  arteries. 


Via.  2m.— F- 


5.  They  are  uniformly  low-pitchpd;  the  sound  is  soft  in  character, 
and.variable  in  quality  and  intensity.  The  sound  produced  by  a  func- 
tional murmur  never  has  the  rough  or  occasional  musical  quality  of  an 
organic  murmur.  At  times  a  functional  murmur  is  loudest  when  the 
patient  is  in  the  recumbent  posture  and  in  some  cases  this  is  the  only 
position  in  which  it  can  be  elicited.  The  murmur  is  apt  to  be  loudest 
immediately  after  lying  down,  before  the  vessels  have  accommodated 
thenisclvi's  \<>  t\\i-  cliiiiitrc  in  gravity.  The  murmur  may  be  intensified 
by  violcriT  fardiar  [K'linn  due  I'Jther  t«  nervous  excitement  or  exertion. 

Transitory  Murmurs  Due  to  Exertion. — Accidental  murmurs  ap- 
parently endocardial  in  origin  are  frequently  developed  as  the  result  of 
violent  exertion.  They  are  very  transitory  and  are  rarely  heard  beyond 
a  few   minutes  succeeding  the  exertion.     In  an  examination  of  1552 
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students  at  Cornell  University,  Munford  encountered  murmurs  of  this 
character  in  117,  or  7.48  per  cent.,  after  the  student  had  been  required 
to  "chin"  himself  as  often  as  possible,'  They  are  ^eneraliy  ascribed  to 
loss  of  muscle  tone  affecting  chiefly  the  mitral  sphincter  and  hence  are 
more  common  in  individuals  who  are  not  "in  training." 

Functional  murmurs  are  very  easily  produced.  The  vascUlarTdila- 
tation  induced  by  prolonged  sweat  baths  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  cause  the. 
appearance  of  murmurs  in  the  majority  of  cases.* 


THE  EFFECT  OF  RESPIRATION  ON  ENDOCARDIAL  MURMURS 

1.  Inspiration  causes  the  lungs  to  overlap  the  heart  and  thus  tends 
to  make  murmurs  more  feeble. 

2.  Inspiration  favors  blood  flow  into  and  out  of  the  right  heart. 
During  rapid  breathing  it  hinders  blood  flow  in  the  left  heart,  by  retain- 
ing more  in  the  lungs.  During  slow  breathing  this  effect  is  only  umnlfcst 
during  the  first  half  of  the  act,  because  in  the  last  half  the  pulmonary 
vessels  dilate  no  further. 

3.  Expiration  acts  in  the  reverse  manner,  hindering  blood  flow  in 

'  R.  T.  McKcnzie  fimnd  that  among  26fi  apparently  hciiltliy  stiidfMit.s  74  i27.H  per 
cent.)  developed  cardiac  murmurs  under  vinurous  exerciiw.  ()f  those  '.i'l  wi're  of  the 
pure  pulmonic  systolir  type.  If  the  caaes  are  included  in  which  this  iiinrmur  oeciirred 
in  association  with  other  murmurs  it  was  present  in  64  cases,  only  10  nien  uut  of  the 
74  failing  to  show  it.  Munnum  were  slightly  more  comninn  anionic  tlie  nun-athletic 
students.  These  functional  miirmurs  were  more  frequent,  more  intense  and  some- 
times present  only  in  recumbency. 

'  Howell,  F.:  "Physiological  Heart  Murmurs  Produced  liv  Electrif  lAgUl  Baths." 
Boston  Med.  &  Surg.  Jour.,  April  3,  1902. 
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the  right  and  favoring  it  in  the  left,  especially  with  rapid  or  forced  breath- 
ing. These  facts  may  be  used  to  help  in  the  differentiaton  of  right-  or 
left-sided  valvular  lesions. 


Fici.  210.— AortL<>  and  mitnil  insiilficipiicy.  Aortic  and  mitral  insufficiency  with  left 
veutrirular  hypcrtruphy  anil  (lilulatinn.  also  a  small  pericardial  eRusion. 

The  aortic  valves  are  Hhrivcllcd  and  rotrart^.  the  Iclt  ventricle  is  hypertrophied  and 
dilated,  this  dilatutiun  afTectiiiK  the  mitral  orifii'o.  The  apex  impulse  is  displaced  down- 
ward and  to  the  left.  T.  trachea:  A,  aorta:  f.A.,  pulmiiiiary  artery:  L.A.A.,  left  auricular 
appendaxe;  Af  .£i..  mitral  teaHeti:/*.  pericardial  sac;  .S'.l'.,  Hubrlaviau  veascia;  fi.V.C'..  superior 
vena  cava:  A.L..  aortic  lentlctB:  K.A..  right  auricle. 

PhgrnTol  aigHa:  A  licavine  impulHe,  a  iKiouiinji  lirat  sound,  a  systolic  mitral  murmur 
transmitted  to  the  axillu.  A  faint,  low-pitched  aortii'  diastolic  murmur  transmitted  Uiward 
the  cardiac  apex  and  ti>  the  ensiform  cartilage.  Pulmonic  second  sound  accentuated.  Pul- 
satinic  c.irutid  and  brnchial  arteries,  a  watcr-liammcr  ptilsc,  Duroiie^'s  murmur,  blood- 
pressure:  systolic  INO.  diastolic  .'•3  mm.  He. 

SPECIAL  VARIETIES  OF  MURMURS 
DuTOziez's  MunnuT. — If  the  femoral  artery  l)e  slightly  indented  by 
pressure  of  the  .stethoscope  <hiring  auscultation,  a  systolic  murmur  will 
be  heard  which  results  from  vibration  of  the  vessel  walls  due  to  the  local 
constriction  of  the  blood  stream.  In  aortic  insufficiency,  where  blood 
flow  is  rapid  and  where  (he  current  flows  alternately  forward  and  back- 
ward, a  double  murmur  may  be  heard  over  Ike  femoral  artery.  This 
is  known  as  Duroziez's  murmur.     It  is  not  pathognomonic  of  aortic  in- 
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sufficiency  but  may  occur  in  other  conditions  associated  with  vasomotor 
relaxation. 

Traube's  Sound. — In  some  cases  of  aortic  insufficiency  with  marked 
hypertrophy  and  a  large  systolic  output,  the  sudden  distention  of  the 
arteries  produces  a  crackinK  noise  known  as  a  pistol-shot  sound.  This 
may  be  heard  even  in  the  absence  of  aortic  insufficiency  if  the  pulse  pres- 
sure be  large,  and  the  diastolic  pressure  low.  In  some  cases  of  aortic 
and  tricuspid  insufficiency  a  dotible  sound  of  this  character  may  be  heard 
over  the  femoral  vessels.  This  has  been  shown  to  consist  of  a  venous  as 
well  as  an  arterial  element.  It  is  due  to  sudden  distention  of  the  femoral 
artery,  and  to  sudden  l>ackwar<l  pressure  upon  the  femoral  venous  valves, 


Fin.  211.— r 
tion  of  the  ' 
bydrothDra: 

«irl  of  four.,-. 

lesion.      Alao  iiiluub   ui   mi.- 

istic  picture  of  hnikea  rardi 

The  latter  element  precedes  the  former  because  the  blood  from  the  leak- 
ing tricuspid  valve  begins  to  regurfjitate  during  the  period  of  valvular 
closure  (beginning  of  systole)  while  the  arterial  distention  docw  not  take 
place  until  the  end  of  this  period.' 

The  Flint  Murmur. — This  murmur  is  prexystolic  in  time;  it  is  best 
heard  within  and  above  the  cardiac  apex.  It  occurs  in  some  cases  of 
aortic  insufficiency.  There  has  l)een  much  dispute  about  its  etiologj- 
and  significance,  but  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  due  to  tiie  flapping 
of  the  anterior  mitral  curtain  between  two  blood  streams,  i.e.,  between  the 
•Schultie:  Dent.  Med.  Wixh.,  190ij,  xkxv. 
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normal  flow  from  the  left  auricle  and  the  regurgitant  flow  from  the 
aortic  leaflets  into  the  left  ventricle.  Hirschfelder  has  shown  that  in  the 
excised  heart,  if  the  ventricular  pressure  is  increased,  the  mitral  valve 
opens  only  along  part  of  its  line  of  closure,  and  that  therefore  an  actual 
functional  st^enosis  may  exist.  The  importance  of  this  murmur  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  may  present  the  exact  acoustic  -phenomena  of  organic 
mitrai  atenonii.  It  may  be  differentiated  from  the  last-named  condition 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  associated  with  a  marked  presystolic  thrill,  an 


enlarged  right  heart,  a  snappy  first  sound  and  a  small,  well-sustained 
pulse.  The  Flint  murmur  is  found  in  conjunction  with  other  signs  of 
aortic  insuflficienry  such  as:  a  pulse  which  is  large  in  volume  and  col- 
lapsing in  type — the  dia.ftolic  pressure  l)eing  low  and  the  pulse  pressure 
large;  left  ventricular  hypertrophy  and  ihf  vascular  and  pulsatory 
phenomena  ho  characteristic  of  an  incompetent  aortic  valve'  (sec  Fig,  212). 

■  The  relative  frp(tiU'ncy  of  piihntorij  phenomena  in  124  coses  of  aortic  insuffirirncy 
wax  found  to  be  iis  follows:  C^orri^an  pulue  95  per  eent.,  capillary  pulttc  !)I)  per  cent., 
Duroziez  miininir  8K  per  eent..  visible  arterial  puliiation  Tii  por  cent.,  femoral  soAp 
4.^  per  cent.,  I'rnnbe's  sijin  24  per  rent.,  visible  venous  pulse  7  per  cent.  (Tice). 
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Roger's  murmur  is  sometimes  heard  in  cases  of  patulous  inter- 
ventricular  septum.  It  is  continuous  throughout  systole  and  diastole 
with  an  ictus  or  reinforcement  during  the  former.  It  has  a  rhythmic, 
somewhat  musical  character  with  a  periodic  intensification  like  the 
whirring  of  a  foot-propelled  knife-grinder's  wheel.  It  is  best  heard  in 
the  upper  third  of  the  precordium  over  the  median  portion  of  the  septum 
itself.  It  is  not  transmitted  but  gradually  fades  out  in  all  directions  as 
the  point  of  maximum  intensity  is  receded  from.  Phonetic  equivalent: 
Whir  -r  -r  -r  -r  (Fig.  88,  I). 

EXOCARDIAL  MURMURS 

In  the  large  arteries  near  the  heart  (subclavian,  etc.)  certain  sounds 
may  be  faintly  heard.  They  may  be  due  to:  (1)  stretching  and  vibra- 
tion of  the  vessel  walls,  or  to  (2)  conduction  of  the  second  heart  sound. 
In  the  distant  arteries  one  may  have  murnmrs  from  stethoscopic  pres- 
sure, or  murmurs  conducted  from  the  aortic  orifice,  etc.  Very  oft^^n  a 
systolic  murmur  is  heard  over  the  vertex  of  the  skull  of  children  from 
the  third  month  to  the  sixth  year.     It  is  without  significance. 

Systolic  murmurs  in  arteries  may  be  due  to:  (a)  roughening  of  the 
intima;  (b)  narrowing  of  lumen;  (c)  dilatation — fevers,  vasomotor  par- 
esis; (d)  aneurism. 

Subclavian  murmurs  are  generally  short  in  duration  and  always 
systolic  in  time.  Often  a  harsh  systolic  whiff  is  heard,  especially  during 
inspiration,  generally  on  the  left  side,  and  most  commonly  in  men  at 
the  junction  of  the  middle  with  the  outer  third  of  the  clavicle.  The 
murmur  is  increased  by  deep  inspiration,  sometimes  audible  only  during 
forced  inspiration  and  modified  by  the  position  of  the  arm.  It  may 
be  inconstant.  Subclavian  murmurs  possess  no  pathologic  significance; 
they  are  generally  due  to  constriction  of  the  artery  between  the  clavicle 
and  the  first  rib,  although  a  similar  constriction  may  be  produced  by 
fibroid  disease  of  the  pleura.  Hence  they  are  frecjuently  encountered  in 
cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Landis  found,  among  31  cases  studied, 
that  the  nmrmur  was  associated  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  20. 
The  fact  that  the  murmur  is  heard  more  frequently  on  the  left  than  the 
right  side,  even  in  cases  in  which  the  pulmonary  disease  is  more  extensive 
on  the  right  side,  suggests  that  the  real  explanation  lies  in  some  anatomi- 
cal variation  of  the  two  arteries.  Furthermore,  subclavian  nmrmurs 
have  been  frequently  noted  in  individuals  healthy  in  every  respect. 
While  probably  of  but  little  importance  the  presence  of  a  subclavian 
murmur  should  suggest  a  careful  examination  of  the  apices  of  the  lungs. 

Carotid  Murmurs. — Systolic  murnmrs  heard  in  the  carotid  arteries, 
especially  the  right,  are  not  uncommon.  As  a  rule  the  murmur  is  trans- 
mitted, having  its  origin  in  disease  of  the  aortic  leaflets  (stenosis  or 
roughening)  or  in  disease  of  the  first  part  of  the  aorta  (roughening  from 
atheromatous  plates  or  slight  dilatation).  The  latter  conditions  are  by 
far  the  most  frequent  sources  of  the  murnmr.  Occasionally  a  systolic 
murmur,  due  to  anemia,  is  heard  in  the  carotids.  An  aneurism  may 
produce  a  similar  murmur. 

Accidental  murmurs  are  frequently  heard  over  the  enlarged  thyroid 
gland  in  exophthalmic  goitre.  They  may  be  systolic  or  diastolic  in 
time. 
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VENOUS  MURMURS 

Venous  murmurs  (bruit  de  diable,  nun^s  murmur,  souffle,  venous  hum) 
were  formerly  considered  an  indication  of  anemia.  They  consist  of  soft, 
low-pitched  continuous  humming  sounds  of  variable  quality  and  inten- 
sity with  a  rhythmic  accentuation.  They  are  heard  in  the  large  veins 
above  the  clavicles  in  50  per  cent,  of  all  children.  They  are  loudest 
during  auricular  diastole  (faster  flow),  in  the  erect  or  sitting  postures,  and 
on  the  right  side  behind  the  lower  margin  of  the  sternomastoid  muscles. 
The  right  internal  jugular  vein  is  almost  a  linear  continuation  of  the  right 
innominate  vein,  the  internal  jugular  is  held  open  by  the  cervical  fascia 
and  hence  cannot  diminish  in  calibre  when  the  amount  of  blood  lessens; 
hence  a  fluid  vein  is  produced  and  a  murmur  results.  The  condition  is 
increased  by  hydremia  (anemia). 

Another  explanation  is  that  based  on  a  constriction  of  the  vein. 
**By  having  the  patient  turn  the  head  upward  and  away  from  the  side 
auscultated  the  internal  jugulars  are  made  tense  and  compressed  against 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  lower  cervical  vertebrae  with  which  they 
are  in  relation.  In  this  way  the  calibre  of  the  vein  is  narrowed  and  the 
flow  of  blood  accelerated."^  Many  explanations  as  to  the  exact  cause 
of  venous  hums  have  from  time  to  time  been  offered.  None  are  invariably 
satisfactory.  The  diagnostic  value  of  vejioua  murmurs  from  any  standpoint 
is  very  slight. 

It  is  said  that  a  venous  hum  may  be  heard  in  the  femoral  veins  under 
the  same  conditions  in  which  it  is  heard  in  the  jugulars,  but  we  have 
never  been  able  to  verify  this  statement. 

Eustace  Smith's  Sign. — Occasionally  a  venous  hum  is  heard  over  the 
sternum  just  beneath  the  notch.  The  murmur  is  elicited  by  tilting  the 
head  back  and  is  supposedly  produced  in  the  left  innominate  vein,*  which 
passes  from  left  to  right  with  a  slight  obliquity  downward  behind  the 
upper  part  of  the  sternum,  by  reason  of  the  vein  being  pressed  upward 
by  enlarged  bronchial  lymph  nodes.  This  explanation  appears  to  be 
erroneous.  The  bronchial  lymph  nodes  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea 
are  too  far  above  the  heart  to  cause  pressure  on  the  large  vessels.  The 
pressure  is  probably  caused  by  an  enlarged  persistent  thymus  gland 
(Gittings).  When  the  murmur  is  present  over  the  sternum  it  is  also 
heard  in  the  jugulars,  where  in  all  probability  it  originates. 

Although  frequently  referred  to  as  a  sign  of  some  value  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  enlarged  bronchial  lymph  nodes  in  children,  we  have  rarely  been 
able  to  elicit  it  even  in  cases  in  which  there  were  other  signs  pointing 
strongly  to  this  condition. 

CARDIO-RESPIRATORY  MURMURS 

(Cardio-pulmonary,  cardio-pneumatic,  systolic  vesicular  murmurs.) 
Cardio-respiratory  murmurs  are  intirrupted  or  abnormal  breath 
sounds  produced  by  the  movement  of  the  heart  upon  the  surrounding 
lung  tissue.  The  respiratory  sounds  may  be  interrupted  by  a  series  of 
periodic  interruptions  or  increments  of  intensity  (puffs  or  *'cogs")  which 
may  be  heard  even  when  the  breath  is  held.  They  often  vary  with  the 
cardiac  or  respiratory  rat«  and  phase.     They  are  generally  loudest  near 

*  Landis  and  Kaufman:  Arch.  Pediatrics,  Feb.  12,  1912. 
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the  cardiac  apex  and  along  the  left  border  of  the  heart,  but  they  may  be 
heard  along  the  right  border,  in  the  scapular  region  and  elsewhere.  They 
are  influenced  by  respiration,  being  generally  louder  during  deep  inspira- 
tion. They  are  apt  to  be  affected  by  change  of  posture;  they  generally 
disappear  in  recumbency,  and  nearly  always  during  apnea.  They  are 
not  accurately  synchronous  with  the  heart,  but  often  appear  in  the  middle 
of  systole,  being  distinctly  separat-ed  from  the  first  sound.  Theyoften 
begin  and  end  suddenly,  are  sharply  localized  and  seem  close  to  the  ear 
of  the  examiner.  They  are  not  transmitted  in  the  directions  which  are 
characteristic  of  endocardial  murmurs.  They  are  often  intermittent, 
associated  with  rales,  and  influenced  by  stethoscopic  pressure.  They 
may  occur  in  perfectly  normal  individuals,  but  are  especially  common  in 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  especially  when  the  pleura  has  l»en  extensively 
involved,  and  in  atelectatic  lungs,  as  well  as  in  patients  who  have  had 
pleuritis  or  pneumonia,  or  in  thoie  suffering  from  paroxysmal  tachy- 
cardia. 


n3  AND  214. ^The  distribution  of  <-ariiio-rc><]iiralury  iiiiiriiiui 
pnxitc  pipturps  " conalructod  Ijy  KhadinK  the  uftcrtpd  nrea  of  rach  plicst  ii|iun  Ihc  ^anie 
diasrani  by  linen  appniiimatply  pciuidiatnnt."  Tlie  acluitl  iiuineriral  frei|iiency  is  shown 
by  the  attached  leaders.      iA/ltr  Thomtu  Lcu-i>,  Quart.  Jour.  Mril.,  Jan.,  IHOa.)  __, 

Oerhartz  has  shown  that  cardiac  muiinui-s  are  generally  due  to 
vibrations  of  about  the  same  rate  as  those  which  correspond  to  the  lower 
range  of  the  respiratory  sound  (60  to  80  vibrations  per  second)-  The 
fact  that  the  two  types  of  sound  have  about  the  same  pitch  accounts  for 
the  difficulty  which  sometimes  attends  their  differentiation.  Cardio- 
KSpiT&UtrynmrnmrnYiavf}  no  pathologic  xigiiifiouicf  ixcvpt  that  they  way 
indicate  pleural  adhexions;  their  imporlauct-  merely  lien  in  the  fact  that 
they  may  be  vustakenfor  endocardial  murmitm  <ir  pericardial frictitiiia. 

Succussion  splash  synchronous  with  the  heart  may  be  heard  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  precordiuni.  It  is  generally  produced  in  the  stom- 
ach, although  it  may  be  due  to  hydropneurnothorax,  or  to  hydropneunio- 
pericardium. 

Hepatic  murmurs  may  lie  heard  over  the  liver  or  in  the  epiga.strium 
in  some  (rare)  cases  of  hepatic  cirrhosis.  They  are  generally  venous  in 
origin  (blood  flowing  from  small  into  larger  veins,  or  siniisi-s)  and  may  lie 
continuous  or  intermittent  in  character. 
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PERICARDIAL  FRICTION  SOUNDS 

In  the  early  stages  of  pericarditis  the  serous  membrane  which  is  nor- 
mally smooth  and  moist  becomes  roughened  as  a  result  of  congestion  and 
exudation.     The  exudate  which  occurs,  instead  of  noiselessly  gliding  over 


been  greatly  <lii>ti-tiil<^l  hy  Hi-ruiiit  exudate.    Bi>tli  

cDVPrcd  with  fi1^>riii'>iiK  pxiidulc  (vot  viltuaum.  bread  uiid  Iniiicr  i 
wuuld  yidd  loud  rrli'tioii  lumndit  in  the  early  stuites  »f  inflai 
!>eroiis  HiirfaiTii  were  M^uratcd  hy  litiuid  effusion  Ihe  [rirtiun  n 
hnpfl  Hi  the  linxi'.  whilo  the  hourt  souti'k  would  he  muffled  a 


the  neighl)oring  pericardium,  now  produces  a  rough,  scratching  or  scrap- 
ing sound,  similar  in  quality  to  that  heard  over  an  inflamed  pleura.  This 
sound  is  known  us  a  pericardial  friction.  It  often  has  a  dry,  [creaking 
or  shuffling,   leathery   quality,  is  heard  .during  both  systole  and  diastole, 
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and  is  therefore  descril)ed  as  being  "to  and  fro."  It  is  frequently  ac- 
companied by  local  pain,  seems  close  to  the  ear  and  is  intensified  by  pres- 
sure. It  remains  localized,  is  not  transmitted  in  the  directions  character- 
istic of  endocardial  murmurs,  and  is  often  loudest  over  the  middle  of  the 
precordium  where  the  heart  is  uncovered  by  lung  tissue.  It  may  be  dif- 
ferentialed  (1)  from  a  pleural  friction  by  the  fact  that  it  is  synchronous 
with  the  heart,  and  not  with  respiration  and  that  it  does  not  disappear 
during  the  Valsalva  experiment;  and  (2)  from  endocardial  sounds,  by  the 


1^^^ 

1 

1 

1 

01 

FiQ.  216. — Pericardial  effusion:  the  body  bcinK  frozen  in  the  recumbent  poali 
viewed  from  behind.  The  heart  in  hypertrophied  and  dilated.  Both  lower  pul 
lobea  are  coniprenacd.  the  left  hy  llie  effusion,  the  tifllit  bv  the  coneeateil  liver  wh 
been  forced  upward  as  the  result  of  aseites  (recuiiibunt  ] 
are  eho WD  in  Fig.  217.     (Conipure  KiKH.  lio,  DJiH.  'So'J.) 


The  physical  fiudiui 


fact  that  it  is  not  accurately  synchronous  with  either  systole  or  diastole, 
but  often  overlaps  them  both  because  the  greatest  systolic  excursion  of 
the  cardiac  surface  corresponds  to  the  expulsion  time  and  not  to  either 
systole  or  diastole.  A  further  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  friction 
tends  to  vary  in  quality  and  intensity  not  only  '"  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  but  even  at  times  from  one  heart  beat  to  another.  I^-aning  for- 
ward or  lying  on  the  left  side  tends  to  intensify  the  sound  while  the  right 
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lateral  decubitus  often  diminishes  it.     The  pericardial  friction  may  have 
a  shuffling  triple  rhythm  very  similar  to  gallop  rhythm. 

Pericardia!  Effusion. — Unless  the  pericardial  inftammation  is  promptly 
arrested,  the  exudate  poured  out  into  the  pericardial  sac  increases  and 
becomes  more  liquid  in  character — serum,  pus  or  blood.  Such  a  peri- 
cardial effusion  muffles  the  heart  sounds  so  that  they  become  feeble  or 
even  inaudible.  Under  such  circumstances  the  friction  sound  disappears. 
Such  a  condition  is  associated  with  an  increase  of  heart  dulness,  which 
forms  an  obtuse  cardio-hepatic  angle.  The  inflammation  and  effusion 
cause  a  softening  and  distention  of  the  pericardium,  which  in  some  cases 
may  become  so  large  as  to  simulate  a  pleural  effusion  and  mayproduce 
compression  of  the  left  lung  with  associated  dulness  and  bronchial  breath- 


¥ia.  'JIT.— Percussion  cmtlim 
(iuloesa  is  very  Inrge  and  merges 
The  cardiohcpatic  uiikIc  is  obtu 
(ascitpa).  The  patient  nuftera  fr< 
muscles  of  respirutiiiii  brouKhC  ii 


in  case  wlinse  lieart  i^  depicted  in  Fig.  21S.  The  heart 
ith  that  of  the  liver;  it  is  somewhat  pyriform  in  ehape. 
?.  The  abdomen  is  distended  and  bulges  in  the  flanks 
0  orthopnea — the  shoulders  are  raised  and  the  acecssory 
o  play.     The  breath  sounds  were  harsh  and  e^aRgeraled 


The  s. 


r  between  the  umbilicus  and 


ing.  In  children,  bulging  of  the  precordium  may  occur.  Cardiac  dul- 
ness extends  further  to  the  left  beyond  the  apex  impulse  than  is  the  case 
in  hypcrtrophied  hearts.  Dulness  in  the  fifth  right  intercostal  space 
near  the  sternum  {Kotch's  sign)  is  sometimes  demonstrable  quite  early 
in  the  effusion  stage.  Stress  is  sometimea  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the 
heart  dulness  in  pericardial  effusions  tends  to  be  pyriform,  but  this  is 
certainly  not  always  the  ('ase.  An  area  of  percussion  dulness  at  the 
angle  of  the  left  scapula  together  with  bronchial  breathing,  etc.,  is  some- 
times) due  to  pressure  of  a  large  pericardial  effusion  upon  a  portion  of 
the  lung  {Kwan's  sign). 
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Changing  the  patient's  posture  from  the  erect  to  the  right  lateral 
position  tends,  in  pericardial  effusion,  to  produce  a  greater  displacement 
of  the  heart  to  the  right  than  is  the  case  in  simple  hypertrophy. 

Progressive  enfeeblement  of  the  heart  sounds,  especially  when  a 
friction  sound  has  been  heard  or  suspected,  may  have  distinct  diagnostic 
value. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  small  pericardial  effusions  are  fre- 
quently overlooked  and  it  has  l>een  stated  that  no  effusion  is^  demon- 
strable by  phj-sical  signs  until  it  amounts  to  150  c.c,  (see  Figs.  358- 
63  inel.). 


■ix.  Thtr  ilhislrnlion  xIuih-h  iIpiikp,  li>i-;aizp(l,  filirouii 
adheaioiu  ntMir  the  iipi^x  cif  the  heart  (whii'h  U  <lilah-dl,  the  rcitult  o(  antcFnlctil  [irriciirdinl 
indanimation.  Siic'h  a  rondition  is  RUKK«<t«l  by  lucijiiefl  systiilio  ivtroptii'Ti  of  the  rhpst 
w^l,  eBpet:ia!l.v  it  HKSiioiatrtl  with  lUniiriUiird  poHtural  nioliility  of  tlio  heart,  with  nyiiiiitonis 
of  catdiac  iiisuffiripncy  out  of  projiortion  to  thp  dptiiuiistrable  lihygipal  sigiis,  lat'k  of  response 
to  the  UBiial  methods  of  treatment  (disitotia,  rent,  o(c.}.  OK|>poiBlly  if  miiplFil  with  a  hintory 
of  a  previous  attack  of  rhemnatio  fever  or  pneumonia.  {From  Xorris'  "f'ariliac  J'ath- 
oloau."} 

An  X-ray  examination  may  throw  much  useful  light  up<m  doubtful 
cases. 

There  is  considerable  variation  regarding  the  poailioti  af  thf  keiirt  in 
pericardial  effusions,  as  well  as  <lifTercnce  of  opinion  regardiiig  its  cause. 
It  seems  that  the  position  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  heart,  winch  in 
turn  depends  upon  the  amount  of  blood  it  contains,  wliich  is  in  turn  de- 
termined by  the  stage  of  compensation.  When  the  licart  is  well  filled 
with  blood  its  position  is  relatively  normal,  but  when  it  Is  small  and  partly 
collapsed  it  may  fall  backward  against  the  posterior  pericardial  wall:  the 
apex  being  more  or  less  displaced  toward  the  right.     Occasionally  it  may 
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remain  in  an  anterior  position,  in  which  it  is  maintained  by  the  elasticity 
of  the  great  vessels. 

Effusions  amounting  to  750  c.c.  may  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  dis- 
appearance of  all  friction  sounds  even  at  the  base,  but  on  the  other  hand 
a  friction  may  persist  with  effusions  of  1000  c.c.  or  more. 

Pleuro-pericardial  sounds  are  due  to  roughening  of  the  external  sur- 
faces of  the  pleura  and  the  pericardium.  They  are  heard  best  at  the  left 
anterior  pulmonary  border,  are  often  affected  by  respiration,  posture,  etc. 

PRACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

In  examining  the  heart,  observations  should  always  be  made  in  both 
the  erect  and  in  the  recumbent  posture.  The  results  thus  obtained  are 
often  variable,  and  physical  signs  absent  in  one  position  may  be  readily 
demonstrable  in  the  other.  When  the  findings  are  recorded,  the  position 
should  be  stated. 

In  the  erect  posture  the  apex  beat  is  lower,  the  cardiac  dulness  is  less- 
ened, the  aortic  second  sound  is  louder  than  the  pulmonic  (after  twenty- 
five  years  of  age),  the  splitting  of  the  second  sound  if  previously  present 
tends  to  disappear;  the  murmurs  of  aortic  insufficiency  and  mitral  ob- 
struction become  louder,  as  does  also  the  venous  vascular  hum. 

In  recumbency  the  apex  beat  is  higher,  the  cardiac  dulness  is  generally 
more  marked,  the  pulmonic  second  sound  louder  than  the  aortic,  even 
in  adults.  Reduplication  of  the  second  sound  is  often  present ;  the  mur- 
murs of  mitral  insufficiency,  tricuspid  insufficiency,  aortic  obstruction, 
and  most  fun(?tional  murmurs  become  more  intense.  The  differences 
are  chiefly  due  to  the  effects  of  gravity  upon  the  position  of  the  heart  and 
upon  the  blood  flow. 

It  is  often  advisable  to  have  the  patient  indulge  in  some  form  of  exer- 
cise,  provided  his  physical  condition  permits  of  it,  such  as  climbing  a 
flight  of  stairs,  or  "dipping"  (touching  the  floor  with  the  finger  tips,  by 
flexion  of  the  knees  and  thighs).  These  procedures  will  often  develop 
latent  murmurs,  irregularities  or  cardiac  erythism.  It  is  always  well, 
especially  in  high-strung  individuals,  to  count  the  pulse  while  the  patient 
is  resting  quietly,  l)efore  the  clothes  have  been  removed,  and  to  repeat 
both  the  pulse  count  and  the  blood-pressure  estimation  at  the  end  of  the 
examination,  after  the  patient  has  become  tranquilized. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  functional  murmurs  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  that  organic  heart  inurmurs  are  nearly  always  accom- 
panied by  demonstrable  cardiac  enlargement,  increased  pulse  rate  or 
other  abnormalities.  Further  that  ''a  disease  of  the  valves  is  not  a  dis- 
ease of  the  heart'';  in  other  words  as  long  as  the  myocardium  is  healthy 
the  prognosis  is  relatively  good  regardless  of  valvular  leakage  or  ob- 
struction. 

Regarding  blood -pressure  estimations  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
initial  reading  is  often  fallaciously  high,  especially  in  patients  unused  to 
this  examination.  Subsequent  examinations  made  after  the  patient  has 
learned  the  harmless  and  painless  nature  of  the  procedure  are  much  more 
accurate.  In  these  '* psychic"  elevations,  however,  the  diastoHc  pressure 
is  practically  unaffected,  even  when  the  systolic  pressure  has  been  tem- 
porarily elevated  15  or  20  mm.  Hg.  Systolic  pressures  above  160  mm. 
and  diastolic  readings  above  100  mm.  Hg  are  abnormal  at  any  age.     The 
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most  frequent  cause  of  persistent  arterial  hypertension  is  chronic  glo- 
merulo-nephritis.  An  examination  of  the  urine  is  always  essential  since 
the  cardiorenal  relationship  is  a  close  and  important  one. 

An  examination  of  the  thyroid  gland  will  often  explain  cardiac  ab- 
normalities such  as  tachycardia,  hypertrophy,  dyspnea  and  lability  of 
the  pulse  and  of  blood-pressure.  Slight  edema  of  the  extremities  at  the 
end  of  the  day  point  to  cardiac  fatigue  and  insufficiency.  The  possible 
presence  of  an  aortic  aneurism  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  in  patients 
who  complain  of  precardial  pain,  oppression,  cough,  dyspnea  or  other 
cardiac  or  respiratory  symptoms  without  evident  cause. 

Upon  discovering  the  existence  of  a  murmur  the  examiner  should 
determine  (1)  the  area  over  which  it  is  loudest;  (2)  its  time  in  relation 
to  the  cardiac  cycle;  (3)  the  direction  in  which  it  is  transmitted;  (4)  its 
character  and  constancy  in  relation  to  respiration,  posture  and  exercise. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  many  entirely  normal  persons  may  present 
murmurs. 

The  effect  of  deep  forced  inspiration  and  expiration,  each  act  being 
held  for  a  number  of  seconds,  should  be  noted.  Functional  and  cardio- 
respiratory murmurs  will  be  much  affected  by  these  procedures  and  may 
indeed  disappear  entirely  during  one  or  the  other  phase.  Organic 
murmurs  are  much  less  or  not  at  all  affected.  Furthermore,  individuals 
with  organic  lesions  generally  cannot  hold  their  breath  as  long  as  normal 
people  without  discomfort,  distention  of  the  jugular  veins  or  cyanosis. 
The  effect  of  change  of  posture  from  the  erect  to  the  recumbent  position, 
and  of  exercise  such  as  dipping,  should  always  be  noted  not  only  in 
regard  to  the  murmur  but  also  upon  the  pulse  rate,  respiration  and  blood- 
pressure.  The  less  marked  and  the  more  brief  the  changes  produced, 
the  less  serious  generally,  the  lesion.  If  the  pulse  rate  remains  high  and 
the  blood-pressure  falls  after  moderate  exercise,  the  individual  is  at  least 
not  in  good  training,  and  people  with  organic  lesions  naturally  show  the 
effect  of  a  lack  of  it  more  than  those  with  normal  hearts. 

Functional  Jieart  murmurs  are  never  diastolic  in  time,  they  are  not 
accompanied  by  other  abnormalities  such  as  hypertrophy,  accentua- 
tion of  the  second  sounds,  arrhythmia,  cyanosis,  edema,  etc.,  and  they 
generally  occur  at  the  pulmonary  area — the  "region  of  romance"  of 
Balfour. 

Functional  murmurs  are  not  conducted  in  the  same  direction  nor  to  the 
degree  as  organic  murmurs.  Thus  a  mitral  systolic  nmrmur  if  conducted 
to  the  angle  of  the  scapula  may  be  considered  not  only  organic  but  the 
result  of  a  well-marked  lesion.  A  forcible  cardiac  impulse  associated  with 
a  weak  radial  pulse  bespeaks  structural  disease.  The  intensity  of  a  mur- 
mur is  not  an  index  of  the  severity  of  the  lesion,  often  quite  to  the  con- 
trary. Thus  in  failing  compensation  the  murmurs  become  fainter  and 
may  entirely  disappear,  while  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness  increases;  the 
apex  beat  becomes  weaker  and  more  diffuse,  although  sometimes  more 
readily  visible.  Epigastric  pulsation  as  well  as  that  over  the  upper  pre- 
cordium  becomes  more  intense,  and  accentuation  of  the  pulmonic  second 
sound  disappears.  It  is  frequently  impossible  to  make  an  accurate  diag- 
nosis of  the  valvular  lesions  during  broken  compensation. 

The  history  of  an  antecedent  attack  of  rheumatic  fever,  chorea  or 
tonsillitis  is  evidence  in  favor  of  an  organic  lesion,  especially  in  case  of 
the  mitral  valve;  while  the  history  of  syphilitic  infection  or  the  presence 
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of  a  positive  Wassermann  reaction  more  or  less  definitely  settles  the  origin 
of  a  diastolic  aortic  murmur.  The  presence  of  marked  anemia  should 
make  one  very  chary  of  declaring  a  murmur  to  be  due  to  valvular  disease. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  aortic  and  pulmonary  stenosis  are  rare 
lesions,  whereas  systolic  murmurs  over  these  areas  are  very  common. 
At  the  aortic  area  systolic  murmurs  are  usually  due  to  a  mere  roughening 
or  stiffening  of  the  valves  or  to  a  slight  aortic  dilatation.  At  the  pul- 
monary area  systolic  murmurs  may  result  from  the  most  trivial  causes, 
such  as  pressure  of  the  lung,  traction  of  pleural  adhesions,  dilatation  of 
the  artery.  Pulmonary  stenosis  is  practically  always  a  congenital 
lesion,  associated  with  marked  cyanosis,  clubbed  fingers,  right-sided 
hypertrophy,  congestion  of  the  lungs,  a  weak  second  sound  and  thrills. 
Without  some  of  these  findings  a  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  stenosis  should 
never  be  made. 

A  diagnosis  of  tricuspid  insufficiency  cannot  be  made  on  the  presence 
of  a  murmur  alone.  A  positive  venous  pulse,  pulmonary  congestion  or 
hepatic  enlargement,  edema,  ascites,  a  pulsating  liver,  cough,  dyspnea, 
if  not  orthopnea — at  least  some  of  these  symptoms  must  exist  before  the 
diagnosis  of  tricuspid  insufficiency  is  justified. 

The  presystolic  murmur  of  mitral  stenosis  is  generally  characteristic 
and  readily  recognized  owing  to  its  rumbling  quality  and  to  the  mitral 
pulse.  It  can  be  confused  only  with  a  Flint  murmur  or  with  the  murmur 
of  tricuspid  stenosis.  The  former  is  usually  easily  identified  by  means 
of  the  blood-pressure  picture,  the  marked  left  ventricular  hypertrophy 
and  the  pulsatory  phenomena.  Tricuspid  stenosis  is  a  rare  lesion,  which 
when  encountered  is  generally  associated  with  mitral  stenosis.  But 
few  cases  have  been  correctly  diagnosticated  during  life.  For  obvious 
reasons  they  are  generall}^  ''signed  out"  as  mitral  stenosis.  The  pres- 
ence of  an  ''a"  wave  in  the  liver  pulse  is  said  to  be  characteristic  of 
tricuspid  stenosis. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 
DISEASES  OF  THE  BRONCHI 

ACUTE  BRONCHITIS 

An  acute  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
trachea,  large  and  medium-sized  bronchi.  In  healthy  adults  it  is,  as  a 
rule,  a  harmless  affection,  but  in  the  very  young  and  very  old  it  is  often 
a  serious  matter.  In  the  latter  age  periods  the  inflammation  shows  a 
decided  tendency  to  extend  downward  into  the  fine  bronchi,  leading 
eventually  to  a  capillary  bronchitis,  or,  as  it  is  preferably  called,  a 
broncho-pneumonia. 

Etiology. — As  met  with  under  ordinary  conditions,  acute  bronchitis 
is  of  itself  of  relatively  little  importance,  and  except  under  the  condi- 
tions above  mentioned,  it  is  rarely  serious.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind, 
however  that  it  is  very  commonly  associated  with  the  acute  infections, 
particularly,  typhoid  fever  and  malaria,  ev(»n  from  the  beginning  of 
these  fevers.  Acute  bronchitis  is  so  univ(Tsallv  associated  with 
measles  that  it  should  l)e  considered  a  symptom  rather  than  a  compli- 
cation. Of  still  greater  importance  is  the  knowledge  that  tuber- 
culosis often  begins  acutely,  and  may  for  a  few  weeks  resemble  an 
attack  of  acute  bronchitis.  Two  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind,  first 
that  acute  bronchitis  runs  its  course  in  about  three  weeks,  and  secondly 
that  it  is  a  bihiteral  affection,  while  a  l>eginning  tuberculosis  is  unilateral 
and  almost  invariably  located  at  the  summit  of  one  or  the  other  lung. 
It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  a  cough  which,  without  com- 
plications, has  persisted  for  six  weeks  or  more  should  be  carefully  inves- 
tigated; the  majority  of  such  cases  will  be  found  to  be  tuberculous. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  individuals  with  tuberculosis  not  infrequently 
give  a  history  of  being  subject  to  repeated  colds. 

Acute  bronchitis  is  especially  prevalent  in  the  changeable  weather 
encountered  in  the  spring  and  late  autunm.  In  some  instances  it  is  the 
result  of  becoming  chilled,  in  others  it  follows  an  onhnary  coryza,  the 
latter  Innng  in  many  instances  an  acute  infection  transferred  from  person 
to  person.  Individuals  who  are  habitually  closely  confined,  or  who  com- 
monly visit  crowded  places  of  amusement,  or  use  public  conveyances 
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are  especially  prone  to  ** acute  colds."  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  live 
an  outdoor  life  and  are  subjected  to  all  sorts  of  inclement  weather  are 
comparatively  free  from  these  disorders.  The  contagiousness  of  acute 
colds  was  noted  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

The  bacteriological  findings  in  cases  of  acute  catarrhal  bronchitis  are 
varied.  Occasionally  some  one  organism  predominates  or  even  occurs 
alone,  but  this  is  rare.  Among  the  organisms  encountered  may  be  men- 
tioned the  micrococcus  catarrhalis,  influenza  bacillus,  streptococcus  and 
pneumococcus. 

An  attack  of  acute  bronchitis  may  be  precipitated  by  the  inhalation 
of  dust  or  chemical  irritants,  such  as  ether,  chlorine  gas,  ammonia,  etc. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Acute  bronchitis  is  practically  always  a  bilateral 
afTection  although  the  distribution  of  the  inflammatory  process  is  not 
uniform.  As  a  rule,  certain  portions  of  the  bronchial  tree  are  more  afTected 
than  others.  Not  onlv  are  the  bronchi  afTected  but  in  most  instances  the 
trachea  and  larynx  as  well ;  indeed  in  some  instances  the  process  may  be 
limited  to  the  larynx,  trachea  and  main  branches  of  the  bronchial  tree 
(see  Fig.  219).  When  the  infection  manifests  itself  principally  in  the 
smaller  tubes  those  are  apt  to  be  small  areas  of  broncho-pneumonia. 
The  latter  may  or  may  not  be  sufficiently  marked  to  be  recognized 
clinically. 

In  simple  catarrhal  bronchitis  the  mucous  membrane  is  reddened  and 
swollen.  It  is  covered  with  a  sticky  exudate  which  is  greyish  in  color 
and  mucoid  in  character.  In  the  later  stages  the  exudate  often  becomes 
mucopurulent  or  purulent. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  is  frequently  with  coryza,  which  as  it  extends 
downward,  successively  causes  some  irritation  of  the  pharynx,  at  times 
hoarseness,  often  marked  in  character,  and  finally  symptoms  indicating 
involvement  of  the  tracheal  and  bronchial  mucous  membranes,  namely, 
a  sense  of  oppression  in  the  chest,  substernal  soreness  and  cough.  The 
latter  is  dry  at  first  and  often  occurs  in  paroxysms  which  cause  marked 
pain  beneath  the  sternum  and  lower  part  of  the  chest.  Fig.  219  illus- 
trates very  clearly  why  this  should  be  so.  The  expectoration  is  at  first 
scanty,  viscid  and  difficult  to  raise.  After  four  or  five  days  the  cough 
tends  to  become  looser,  and  the  sputum  becomes,  first  mucopurulent, 
later  purulent,  and  is  apt  to  be  profuse. 

Slight  fever,  which  may  range  from  100°  to  102°F.  or  higher,  occurs  in 
the  severer  cases.  The  ordinary  case  is  not  febrile  for  more  than  a  week 
or  so.  Later  than  this  the  temperature  becomes  a  valuable  sign  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  condition  from  tuberculosis.  Most  individuals  experience 
a  sense  of  oppression  and  languor.  Pain  in  the  back  and  bones,  not 
unlike  those  encountered  in  grippe,  also  occurs  with  varying  intensity. 

Physical  Signs. — Unless  the  smaller  tubes  are  involved,  as  in  the  aged 
or  very  young,  there  is  no  increase  in  the  respiratory  rate.  Aside  from 
the  evidences  indicative  of  an  acute  febrile  state,  inspection  is  negative. 
Percussion  shows  no  changes.  On  palpation  there  may  be  noted  rhonchal 
fremitus. 

The  physical  signs  are  almost  entirely  auscultatory  in  character.  At 
first  the  rales  are  sibilant  in  character,  are  heard  over  both  sides  of  the 
chest,  and  are  very  changeable,  appearing  and  disappearing,  especially 
after  cough.  Later  as  the  cough  loosens  the  rdles  have  a  moist  sound  and 
a  bubbling  quality.     While  the  almost   universal   rule   is   that   acute 
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bronchitis  is  a  bilateral  afTection,  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  physical 
signs  are  confined  to  one  side.  It  is  needless  to  say,  however,  that  such 
cases  are  unusual  and  that  such  a  condition  is  strongly  suggestive  of 
tuberculosis.  Until  the  latter  can  be  ruled  out  positively,  a  diagnosis  of 
acute  bronchitis  is  indefensible. 

Still  another  variation,  and  one  that  is  relatively  common,  is  for  the 
inflammation  to  be  confined  to  the  trachea  alone.  In  these  cases  all  of 
the  symptoms  of  acute  bronchitis  are  present  with  an  absence  of  any 
physical  signs  in  the  chest. 

A  diagnostic  error  is  sometimes  committed,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
true  acute  bronchitis  occurs  in  association  with  an  incipient  tuberculosis, 
the  more  serious  affection  thus  becoming  masked.  Even  in  those  cases 
where,  from  the  symptoms,  one  may  suspect  tuberculosis,  the  latter  is 
diflicult  to  demonstrate  until  the  bronchitis  has  cleared  up.  After  the 
symptoms,  and  especially,  the  physical  signs,  of  acute  bronchitis  have 
disappeared  the  tuberculous  lesion  can  be  detected. 

Diagnosis. — The  chief  features  of  acute  catarrhal  bronchitis  are 
coryza,  some  irritation  in  the  throat,  substernal  soreness,  cough  and  ex- 
pectoration. For  a  few  days  there  is  usually  a  slight  elevation  of  the 
temperature.  If  the  process  is  limited  to  the  trachea  and  large  tubes 
there  will  be  no  physical  signs;  if  the  medium-sized  bronchi  are  involved, 
r&les  will  be  heard  over  both  lungs.  Of  itself  acute  bronchitis  is  a  trivial 
affection.  It  is  always  worthy  of  consideration,  however,  as  it  is  often 
the  forerunner  of  more  serious  trouble.  In  children  and  in  those  of 
advanced  years  the  possibility  of  the  inflammatory  process  extending  to 
the  finer  bronchi  and  air  cells  nmst  always  be  borne  in  mind. 

In  children  catarrhal  inflanmiation  of  the  conjunctiva  and  nasal 
mucous  membrane  associated  with  cough  and  expectoration,  may  be 
the  prodromal  symptoms  of  measles.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  should  be  examined  for  the  presence  of  Koplik^s  spots.  The 
symptoms  in  the  early  stage  of  whooping-cough  are,  as  a  rule,  those  of 
an  acute  cold,  the  characteristic  whoop  not  appearing  until  later.  In 
the  presence  of  an  epidemic  of  whooping  cough  an  acute  **cold^'  should  be 
looked  upon  as  possil)ly  being  the  prodromal  stage  of  pertussis. 

Not  infrecjuently  patients  who  develop  lobar  pneumonia  will  give  a 
history  of  having  had  a  "bad  cold"  for  some  days  before  the  onset  of  the 
pneumonia.  Acute  bronchitis  is  so  constantly  present  in  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  as  to  constitute  a  symptom  of  the  disease.  It  may  occur 
early  in  the  attack  of  typhoid  fever.  In  an  individual  suffering  from  what 
appears  to  be  an  attack  of  acute  bronchitis  and  in  whom  the  fever  persists 
and  prostration  is  marked,  typhoid  fever  should  be  thought  of. 

The  differentiation  between  acute  bronchitis  and  early  tuberculosis 
is  considered  on  page  315. 

CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS 

Etiology. — As  a  primary  affection,  chronic  bronchitis  is  encountered 
much  less  frequently  than  is  usually  thought,  and  while  it  is  commonly 
taught  that  repeated  attacks  of  acute  bronchitis  may  develop  into  the 
chronic  form  of  the  disease,  such  is  rarely  the  case.  Indeed  there  are 
some  who  refuse  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a  primary  chronic  bron- 
chitis under  any  circumstances.     It  is  certain  that  many  cases  so  desig- 
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nated  are  in  reality  instances  in  which  a  much  more  serious  affection  is 
present,  the  bronchitis  being  only  a  secondary  manifestation  There  is 
one  class  of  cases,  however,  in  which  chronic  bronchitis  is  very  frequently 
a  primary  affection,  namely,  those  in  which  there  has  been  a  prolonged 
exposure  to  dust,  such  as  is  seen  in  millers,  stone  cutters,  coal  miners,  etc. 
In  these  cases  the  constant  irritation  produced  by  the  dust  particles, 
which  at  first  produces  a  mild  acute  inflammatory  condition  of  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane,  finally  brings  about  a  chronic  condition. 
It  is  worth  bearing  in  mind,  however,  that  the  morbidity  from  tuber- 
culosis is  very  high  among  such  workers,  and  care  must  be  exercised 
not  to  mistake  a  latent  tuberculosis  for  chronic  bronchitis. 

Chronic  bronchitis  is  rarely  encountered  in  the  young;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  very  frequent  among  those  past  the  middle  period  of  Ufe. 
The  winter  cough  so  frequently  encountered  in  those  of  advanced  years 
is  usually  one  of  the  indications  of  a  faulty  circulation,  a  chronic  renal 
lesion  or  some  chronic  pulmonary  condition  such  as  asthma  or  emphy- 
sema. Indeed,  it  is  in  association  with  these  latter  conditions  that 
chronic  bronchitis  is  most  frequently  met  with.  In  such  individuals 
climatic  changes  have  an  important  bearing;  they  are  extremely  suscepti- 
ble to  sudden  changes  in  the  weather.  In  the  warm  summer  months 
they  are  almost  entirely  free  from  their  pulmonary  symptoms,  and  resi- 
dence in  a  warm  climate  during  the  winter  months  also  assures  them  of 
freedom  from  their  symptoms. 

Gout,  chronic  alcoholism,  certain  skin  lesions  and  obesity  also  are  not 
uncommonly  accompanied  with  chronic  bronchitis.  Rarely  a  tumor  or 
aneurism  of  the  aorta,  through  pressure  on  the  bronchi,  may  bring  about 
a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  and  finally 
a  chronic  bronchitis.  It  is  thus  seen  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances 
the  condition  is  secondary  to  some  other  affection,  and  until  disease  of  the 
heart,  kidney  or  other  pulmonary  lesions  are  excluded  a  diagnosis  of 
chronic  bronchitis  alone  is  untenable. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  condition  is  characterized  by  a  venous  hy- 
peremia and  swelling  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  with  increased 
secretion  of  mucus,  and  the  exudation  of  serum  and  pus  cells.  As  the 
disease  progresses  the  mucous  membrane  may  hypertrophy'  in  places, 
and  in  others  become  atrophied,  so  that  the  longitudinal  bands  of  elastic 
tissue  are  readily  seen.  The  membrane  is  also  frequently  denuded  of 
its  epithelium  and  the  glandular  tissues  atrophied.  Of  the  end  results, 
cylindrical  dilatation  of  the  medium  and  smaller  bronchi  is  frequent, 
while  some  degree  of  emphysema  is  constantly  met  with. 

Symptoms. — The  chief  manifestations  are  as  follows:  Shortness  of 
breath  on  the  slightest  exertion,  which  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a 
fit  of  coughing,  with  or  without  expectoration.  These  symptoms  espe- 
cially the  shortness  of  breath  are  commonly  due  to  the  associated  emphy- 
sema; in  some  cases  cardiac  weakness  is  the  exciting  factor.  The  cough, 
as  already  stated,  is  variable,  being  much  influenced  l)y  the  weather 
conditions.  In  the  summer  it  is  very  slight,  or  I'von  disappears  alto- 
gether. Even  in  the  winter  it  is  not  apt  to  be  constant,  and  during  this 
season  may  occur  only  in  the  morning,  or  there  may  be  a  paroxysm  at 
night.  The  expectoration  also  varies  greatly  in  different  cases;  in  some 
it  is  entirely  absent.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  rather  abundant  and  muco- 
purulent in  character. 
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There  is  no  pain  nor  fever,  and  rarely  any  marked  deterioration  of 
health.  The  most  serious  feature  of  the  disease  is  the  fact  that  it  prac- 
tically always  results  in  emphysema,  and  in  some  instances,  leads  to  a 
severe  grade  of  bronchiectasis. 

Physical  Signs. — Chronic  bronchitis,  primary  in  character,  like  the 
acute  form  has  few  physical  signs,  and  those  are  entirely  auscultatory. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  disease  is  nearly  always  associated  with  some 
emphysema,  and  occasionally  with  well-marked  dilatation  of  the  bronchi, 
the  physical  signs  vary  in  individual  cases. 

In  the  ordinary  case  with  slight  emphysematous  changes,  the  follow- 
ing points  may  be  noted: 

Inspection. — Barrel-shaped  chest  with  little  or  no  lateral  expansion, 
the  chest  moving  up  and  down.  The  apex  beat  of  the  heart  is  usually 
not  seen  because  of  the  distended  lung.  These  signs  may  be  very  marked, 
or  hardly  evident,  depending  entirely  on  the  amount  of  emphysema 
present. 

Palpation. — Palpation  confirms  the  character  of  the  expansion. 
Vocal  fremitus  is  normal  or  slightly  diminished.  A  rhonchal  fremitus 
may  be  detected  at  different  points. 

Percussion. — The  percussion  note  is  normal  or  hyperresonant  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  amount  of  emphysema  present.  It  may  also  have  a 
tympanitic  quality  at  the  bases  as  the  result  of  pulmonary  relaxation, 
or  if  the  secretion  is  profuse,  the  note  maj^  be  slightly  impaired  in  the 
same  situation. 

Auscultation. — The  auscultatory  signs  will  vary  in  accordance  with 
the  amount  of  secretion  present.  Thus  in  the  summer  months  when  the 
patient  is  free  from  cough,  the  lungs  may  reveal  no  adventitious  sounds 
whatever,  and  aside  from  a  slight  diminution  of  the  intensity  of  the  respira- 
tory murnmr  and  prolonged  expiration  show  no  marked  deviation  from 
the  normal.  During  the  active  stage,  however,  the  lungs  are  usually 
filled  with  mixed  rales,  both  large  and  small,  and  at  one  time  or  another 
they  are  heard  everywhere  throughout  both  lungs.  At  the  bases  of  the 
lungs  the  rdles  are  quite  apt  to  be  of  the  small  moist  variety.  At  times 
the  rales  are  so  numerous  and  loud  as  to  entirely  obscure  the  respiratory 
murmur.     Vocal  fremitus  may  be  normal  or  diminished  in  intensity. 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  chronic  bronchitis  is  not  difficult. 
The  important  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  it  is  almost  invariably  a  sec- 
ondarv  condition  and  is  onlv  too  often  one  of  the  manifestations  of  a 
much  more  serious  affection. 

FIBRINOUS  BRONCHITIS 

The  disease  is  also  referred  to  as  plastic,  croupous  or  pseudo-mem- 
branous bronchitis  and  bronchial  croup.  The  essential  feature  of  this 
form  of  bronchitis  is  the  formation  in  the  bronchial  tubes  of  fibrinous 
casts,  which  are  expelled  after  a  paroxysm  of  dyspnea  and  cough.  It 
is  a  rare  affection  and  although  known  to  Galen  and  other  ancient  authors 
the  number  of  cases  recorcled  in  the  literature  is  not  much  over  two 
hundred.  The  disease  may  occur  either  as  an  acute  or  a  chronic  mani- 
festation; the  latter  is  by  far  the  most  frequent. 

Bronchial  casts  may  be  formed  secondarily  to  diphtheria  in  the 
pharynx  or  larynx  or  to  croupous  pneumonia.  Casts  occurring  in 
association  with  these  two  diseases  will  not  be  considered  here. 
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Etiology. — The  cause  of  fibrinous  bronchitis  is  as  yet  wholly  unknown 
and  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  in  any  way  dependent  on  a 
bacterial  infection.  The  disease  occurs  most  frequently  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  thirty.  Males  are  affected  about  twice  as  frequently  as 
females.  In  common  with  other  forms  of  bronchitis  this  form  of  the 
disease  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  colder  months  of  the  year. 

The  immediate  exciting  causes  are  probably,  in  great  measure,  the 
same.  In  one  instance  a  simple  bronchitis  develops;  in  the  other  a 
fibrinous  exudation  is  later  superadded. 

Fibrinous  bronchitis  has  been  described  as  occurring  in  association 
with  a  variety  of  conditions  but  in  most  instances  the  connection  is  to  be 
regarded  as  no  more  than  a  coincidence.  It  has  been  noted  in  the  course 
of  the  acute  infections  such  as  measles,  scarlet  fever,  erysipelas,  typhoid 
fever,  influenza,  etc.  The  inhalation  of  irritant  fumes  and  gases  such  as 
steam,  smoke  and  ammonia,  has  at  times  been  followed  by  the  expulsion 
of  fibrinous  casts.  Among  other  conditions  reported  may  be  mentioned 
asthma,  pulmonary  edema  following  thoracentesis,  pulmonary  actino- 
mycosis and  aspergillosis  and  various  skin  diseases. 

The  largest  number  of  instances  have  been  met  with  in  individuals 
affected  with  heart  disease  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  In  regard  to 
tuberculosis  the  frequency  of  the  association  varies  tremendously  among 
different  observers.  West^  refers  to  the  association  of  fibrinous  bronchitis 
and  tuberculosis  in  7  out  of  51  cases.  Lehmann-Model-  found  tubercu- 
losis at  autopsy  in  3  of  6  cases  observed  by  him  and  refers  to  26  autopsies 
in  the  literature  in  which  tuberculosis  was  found  in  10.  I  recall  no  in- 
stance of  bronchial  casts  occurring  among  the  ward  patients  in  the  Phipps 
Institute  over  a  period  of  thirteen  years  nor  have  such  casts  ever  been 
found  in  any  of  the  662  autopsies  on  tuberculous  individuals.  Walshe' 
also  emphasizes  the  fact  that  he  had  never  seen  the  true  disease  either  in 
life  or  in  death  in  an  actively  phthisical  person.  It  is  probably  fair  to 
assume  that  pulmonary  tuberculosis  plays  no  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
casts  and  that  the  association  of  the  two  conditions  is  a  mere  coincidence. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  association  with  heart  disease. 

In  a  certain  number  of  instances  the  disease  occurs  in  robust,  healthy 
individuals  in  whom  there  is  no  apparent  causative  factor. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  bronchi  involved  usually  represent  a  circum- 
scribed area  but  occasionally  the  disease  occurs  in  a  diffuse  form.  While 
any  part  of  the  bronchial  tree  may  be  involved  the  bronchi  of  the  lower 
lobes  are  most  frequently  affected  (West).  The  process  as  a  rule,  com- 
mences in  the  medium-sized  bronchi  and  extends  downward.  There  is 
little  tendency  to  spread  upward.  While  it  is  known  that  the  diph- 
theria bacillus  by  extension  downward,  may  produce  a  fibrinous  cast  in 
the  trachea  and  large  bronchi  and  that  the  pneumococcus  may  lead  to 
the  formation  of  casts  in  the  small  bronchi  during  an  attack  of  pneumonia, 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  fibrinous  casts  occurring  either  idio- 
pathically  or  in  association  with  other  conditions,  are  bacterial  in  origin. 
As  to  the  bronchi  themselves  there  is  no  constantly  associated  lesion. 
Occasionally  a  case  has  been  reported  in  which  at  the  site  of  the  cast, 
there  has  been  a  caseous  infiltration,  an  ulcer  or  desquamation  of  the 

*  "Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Organs.'' 

*  Inaugural  Dissertation,  Freiburg,  1890. 
» ''Diseases  of  the  Lungs,"  4th  ed.,  1871. 
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epithelium.  In  none  of  these  cases,  however,  is  it  clear  that  the  change 
in  the  bronchi  bore  any  causal  relation  to  the  formation  of  the  cast.  In 
the  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  emphysema  of  the  lungs  sometimes 
develops. 

The  casts  are  pearly  gray  or  white  in  color  and  of  fairly  firm  consist- 
ency. They  vary  in  length  from  fragments  J-2  inch  long  up  to  complete 
casts  of  6  or  7  inches,  with  branches  corresponding  to  the  divisions  of  the 
bronchi  from  which  they  have  been  expelled  (Fig.  220).  The  casts  from 
the  larger  bronchi  are  hollow  and  present  a  laminated  appearance  as  the 
result  of  successive  deposits  of  fibrin  or  mucus.  The  smaller  casts  are 
solid  and  often  terminate  in  spirals. 


.     {Milton 

Bronchial  casts  arc  usually  composed  chiefly  of  fibrin,  but  in  some 
instances  the  main  constituent  is  mucus  and  in  others  the  fibrin  and 
mucus  occur  together  in  varying  proportions.  At  times  the  cast  is 
streaked  with  blood.  The  number  expelled  varies  from  one  every  day 
or  so  to  a  large  number  daily.  They  may  be  coughed  up  as  a  lump  or 
pellet  or  may  be  surrounded  by  sputum.  The  discovery  of  the  cast  is 
often  accidental.  The  patient  may  be  led  to  examine  the  pellet,  as  in 
a  case  recently  observed,  or  the  true  nature  of  the  small  lumps  may  be 
revealed  in  the  course  of  the  examination  of  the  sputum.  The  sputum 
may  be  scanty  or  very  profuse.  In  addition  to  the  presence  of  casts 
the  sputum  may  contain  Charcot-Leydcn  crystals,  Curschniann's  spirals 
and  eosinophilic  cells,  indicating  a  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane 
similar  to  that  in  asthma  (McPhedran). 
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Symptoms. — Two  forms  of  the  disease  are  recognized,  the  acute  and 
the  chronic.  The  acute  form  which  is  rare,  may  begin  abruptly  with  a 
chill,  fever,  cough,  pain  in  the  chest  and  dyspnea.  It  is  more  apt,  how- 
ever, to  be  associated  with  one  of  the  acute  infections,  in  which  case, 
after  a  preliminary  bronchitis  the  paroxysms  of  coughing  become  more 
and  more  severe  and  the  dyspnea  increases.  The  fibrinous  casts,  the 
presence  of  which  alone  make  the  diagnosis  possible,  may  be  coughed  up 
at  once  or  after  the  existence  of  some  days  of  what  seems  to  be  a  simple 
bronchitis. 

The  duration  of  the  acute  cases  is  from  a  few  days  to  several  weeks. 
In  the  favorable  cases  the  fever  declines  by  lysis,  the  cough  and  dyspnea 
diminish,  the  expectoration  of  casts  ceases  and  there  is  complete  and 
permanent  recovery.  In  severe  cases  death  often  occurs  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  suffocation. 

Rarely  the  acute  form  may  become  chronic  but  this  is  very  unusual. 
The  chronic  variety  is  often  preceded  by  the  ordinary  chronic  form  of 
bronchitis  although  in  some  instances  the  disease  may  assume  the  fibrin- 
ous type  from  the  outset.  The  attacks  tend  to  recur  at  certain  definite 
intervals  for  months  or  years.  In  some  instances  the  size  of  the  casts  is 
identical  in  each  attack  and  this  fact  in  association  with  the  location  of 
the  physical  signs,  points  to  the  involvement  of  the  same  portion  of  the 
bronchial  tree.  During  the  attack  the  cough  assumes  a  paroxysmal 
character  and  dyspnea  is  marked. 

Hemoptysis  hjis  been  noted  in  a  number  of  cases.  The  amount  of 
blood  expectorated  is  usually  small  and  may  consist  of  nothing  more  than 
some  blood  streaks  on  the  cast.  Epistaxis,  diarrhea  and  albuminuria 
have  been  noted  during  an  attack.  In  the  chronic  form  there  is 
rarely  any  fever  or  any  other  evidence  of  constitutional  disturbance 
and  the  general  nutrition  is  well  maintained.  Emphysema  often 
develops. 

In  the  chronic  form  the  attack,  consisting  of  paroxysms  of  dyspnea 
and  coughing  followed  by  the  expulsion  of  a  cast,  may  last  from  a  few 
days  to  weeks  or  even  months.  The  separate  paroxysm  is  usually  short 
although  it  may  be  preceded  by  some  hours  of  coughing.  The  attacks 
vary  greatly  in  duration  even  in  the  same  patient. 

Once  the  chronic  form  develops  the  patient  is  usually  liable  to  attacks 
the  remainder  of  life.  The  disease  has  been  noted  to  recur  over  a  period 
of  twentv-five  years.  The  interval  between  the  attacks  varies.  In 
some  instances  the  attacks  recur  regularly  at  certain  times,  as  for  instance 
at  the  menstrual  periods;  in  others  it  comes  irregularly  and  there  may  be 
an  interval  of  years  in  which  the  patient  is  free  from  the  disease. 

Physical  Signs. — The  physical  signs  do  not  give  definite  information. 
If  but  a  small  area  is  involved  they  may  be  entirely  normal.  In  many 
instances  the  physical  findings  are  those  of  acute  or  chronic  bronchitis. 
If  a  sufficiently  large  area  is  involved  there  may  be  deficient  expansion 
on  the  affected  side,  a  weakened  or  absent  respiratory  murmur,  dulness 
and  the  presence  of  riiles  both  large  and  small.  These  atelectatic  areas 
disappear  with  the  expulsion  of  the  cast. 

The  abnormal  physical  signs  are  commonly  found  at  the  l)ases  of 
the  lungs  and  usually  on  one  side  only.  The  only  physical  sign  peculiar 
to  fibrinous  bronchitis  is  a  curious  flapping  sound  beginning  in  the  middle 
of  inspiration  and  continuing  to  the  end.     It  is  apparently  produced 
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by  the  presence  of  partially  separated  casts.  Its  value  is  limited, 
however,  as  it  is  present  in  but  a  small  minority  of  cases. 

Diagnosis. — A  diagnosis  of  fibrinous  bronchitis  is  possible  only  by 
the  detection  of  the  casts.  These  may  be  so  surrounded  by  the  sputum 
as  to  escape  notice.  As  already  stated  they  may  be  accidentally  dis- 
covered by  the  patient  or  they  may  be  detected  in  a  routine  sputum 
examination.  The  condition  is  to  be  suspected  in  patients  who  give  a 
history  of  recurring  attacks  of  paroxysmal  cough  and  dyspnea.  In 
individuals  seen  during  the  first  attack,  however,  the  finding  of  a  bronchial 
cast  is  the  only  criterion. 

The  following  case  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  so-called  idiopathic 
fibrinous  bronchitis:  The  patient  was  a  robust,  healthy  male,  aged 
47,  referred  to  me  because  of  suspected  tuberculosis.  The  family  history 
was  negative  and  he  had  never  had  any  illness.  Four  weeks  prior  to 
his  coming  under  my  observation  he  had  caught  "cold.*'  The  trouble 
started  as  a  coryza  and  in  a  few  days  he  developed  a  severe  paroxysmal 
cough  and  some  dyspnea.  For  the  first  two  weeks  the  sputum,  which 
was  moderate  in  amount,  was  thick  and  whitish  in  color,  later  it  had  a 
greenish  tinge.  On  one  occasion  after  a  paroxysm  of  coughing  he  spat 
into  his  handkerchief  a  small  hard  pellet  which  on  examination  proved 
to  be  a  cast  from  one  of  the  medium-sized  bronchi.  There  was  a  slight 
elevation  of  temperature  during  the  attack.  The  sputum  was  negative 
for  tubercle  bacilli  but  contained  both  pneumococci  and  streptococci. 
With  the  exception  of  one  day  spent  in  bed  he  attended  to  his  professional 
work,  although  with  some  effort.  His  appetite  was  good  and  he  had 
lost  no  weight. 

On  physical  examination  there  was  deficient  expansion  at  the  right 
base,  impairment  of  the  percussion  note,  suppressed  breath  sounds,  both 
large  and  small  rales  and  in  addition  a  ''flapping  sound''  heard  at  the 
end  of  inspiration.  The  patient  was  sent  to  the  seashore  and  when  seen 
two  weeks  later  there  was  nothing  abnormal  to  be  noted  over  the  area 
previously  affected. 

The  localization  of  the  physical  signs,  usually  at  the  base  of  one  lung, 
should  serve  to  differentiate  the  condition  from  simple  bronchitis.  The 
lodgment  of  a  foreign  body  in  one  of  the  medium-sized  bronchi  is  apt  to 
give  rise  to  localized  physical  signs  over  the  lower  lobe  of  one  lung  but 
in  such  cases  the  evidences  of  pulmonary  mischief  are  permanent  and 
in  addition  casts  are  not  expelled  in  the  sputum.  Owing  to  the  par- 
oxysmal character  of  the  attacks  and  the  dyspnea  fibrinous  bronchitis 
may  be  mistaken  for  asthma.  In  the  latter  condition  the  physical  signs 
are  bilateral  and  the  respiratory  difficulty  is  expiratory  in  nature.  The 
finding  of  bronchial  casts  is  the  deciding  factor  in  all  cases. 

BRONCHIOLITIS  FIBROSA  OBLITERANS 

Our  knowledge  of  this  condition  is  of  recent  origin.  Occlusion  of  the 
finer  bronchi,  independcMit  of  other  marked  lesions  of  the  lung,  was  first 
described  by  Lange^  in  1901.  The  following  year  FrankeP  reported  the 
first  case  in  which  the  diagnosis  was  made  during  life  and  a  few  years 
later  he'  reported  three  additional  cases. 

1  Dvut.  Arch.  f.  ki  Med.,  Bd.  Ixx,  p.  342. 

2  Hmi,  1902,  Ixxii,  p.  4S-4. 

^  Berliner,  kl.  Woch.,  1909,  xlvi,  6.  ' 
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Etiology. — In  one  of  FrankeFs  cases  the  condition  followed  the 
inhalation  of  nitrogen  tetroxide  fumes,  in  another  the  inhalation  of  lime 
and  other  dust;  in  his  remaining  two  cases  the  cause  was  not  definitely 
established.  Edens^  observed  a  case  resulting  from  the  inhalation  of  the 
fumes  from  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acid.  In  addition  to 
these  cases  the  causation  of  which  is  reasonably  clear,  similar  pathological 
changes  have  been  reported  as  having  followed  measles,  whooping  cough, 
syphilis,  uncomplicated  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  finer  tubes  and 
the  aspiration  of  a  foreign  body.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  any 
condition  capable  of  causing  inflammation  of  the  finer  bronchi  and 
bronchioles  may  be  followed  by  occlusion  of  this  portion  of  the  bronchial 
tree.  On  the  other  hand  either  such  an  occurrence  is  rare,  except  in  the 
case  of  irritating  gases,  or  it  is  not  generally  recognized. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  the  cases  reported  by  Frankel  and  Edens, 
following  the  inhalation  of  a  toxic  gas,  the  lungs  presented  the  appearance 
usually  seen  after  such  accidents  (see  p.  481).  In  addition  the  cut  sur- 
face showed  numerous  small  grayish-white  nodules  from  1  to  2  mm.  in 
diameter  which  closelv  resembled  miliarv  tubercles.  On  examination 
with  a  hand  glass  these  small  nodules  are  seen  to  differ  from  miliary 
tubercles  in  that  they  are  angular  or  stellate  in  form.  Futhermore 
they  are  found,  on  dissection,  to  be  the  terminal  portion  of  the  smaller 
bronchi.  Microscopically  the  finer  bronchi  show  marked  epithelial 
desquamation,  the  cells  often  blocking  the  tube.  In  addition  there  is 
an  ingrowth  of  connective  tissue  which  may  completely  occlude  the 
lumen  or  reduce  it  to  a  small  slit.  The  connective  tissue  apparently 
takes  its  origin  from  the  bronchial  wall.  Connective-tissue  invasion  of 
the  adjacent  alveoli  may  take  place  also. 

Symptoms. — The  dominant  symptoms  are  intense  dyspnea  and 
cyanosis.  If  the  inhalation  of  irritating  vapors  has  occurred  there  may 
be  present  also  cough  and  the  expectoration  of  reddish-brown  sputum. 
The  pulse  is  very  rapid.  The  percussion  note  is  hyperresonant  as  the 
result  of  emphysema  and  on  auscultation  numerous  fine  rales  are  heard. 
In  one  of  FrankeFs  cases  the  symptoms  developed  sixteen  days  after  the 
inhalation  of  an  irrespirable  gas;  death  occurred  three  days  later.  In 
Edens^  case  the  symptoms  developed  ten  days  after  the  inhalation  of 
gas,  death  taking  place  on  the  twenty-sixth  day.  It  would  seem  that 
the  appearance  of  the  dyspnea  and  cyanosis  coincide  with  the  subsidence 
of  the  acute  inflammation  and  the  occlusion  of  the  bronchioles  as  the 
result  of  connective  tissue  proliferation. 

Diagnosis. — In  an  individual  who  is  known  to  have  inhaled  a  poison- 
ov^  gas  and  in  whom  there  is  a  temporary  amelioration  or  subsidence  of 
the  symptoms,  a  diagnosis  of  bronchitis  or  bronchiolitis  obliterans  may 
be  ventured  if  there  develops  severe  dyspnea  and  cyanosis  associated 
with  hyperresonance  and  fine  r&les.  If,  however,  the  condition  follows 
measles,  whooping  cough,  or  any  condition  associated  with  a  catarrhal 
inflammation  of  the  finer  bronchi  a  correct  diagnosis  would  be  a  matter 
of  luck.  Acute  miliary  tuberculosis  and  broncho-pneumonia  may  mani- 
fest themselves  in  the  same  way.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
condition  must  be  looked  upon  as  of  pathological  interest.  It  is  quite 
possible,  however,  that  some  cases  which  have  been  diagnosed  as  miliary 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  by  the  X-rays  and  which  subsequently  recovered, 

I  Deut.  Arch,  J.  kl.  Med.,  1903,  Ixxx,  598. 
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are  of  this  nature.  Inasmuch  as  the  nodules  present  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  miliary  tubercles  when  the  lung  is  exposed  to  direct  inspection 
it  can  be  readily  understood  how  easily  a  mistake  could  be  made  in  inter- 
preting an  X-ray  plate.  I  have  knowledge  of  one  case  in  which  a  diag- 
nosis of  miliary  tuberculosis  was  made  because  of  the  presence  in  the 
plate  of  numerous  small  nodules  which  were  taken  for  tubercles.  The 
patient  is  alive  and  well  after  an  interval  of  two  years. 

WHOOPING  COUGH  (PERTUSSIS) 

This  disease  is  primarily  a  tracheo-bronchitis  which  is  characterized 
by  a  series  of  violent  spasmodic  coughs  which  end  in  a  long  drawn  inspira- 
tion or  ''whoop/'  It  is  allied  to  other  forms  of  bronchitis  but  differs  from 
them  in  that  it  has  a  definite  specific  cause,  the  Bordet-Gengou  bacillus, 
and  also  because  of  the  paroxysmal  cough  followed  by  spasm  of  the  glot- 
tis during  inspiration. 

Whooping  cough  was  at  one  time  looked  upon  as  a  relatively  harm- 
less affection  and  is  still  regarded  as  such  by  many  of  the  laity.  It 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  it  is  a  most  dangerous  disease  in 
young  children.  The  custom  of  deliberately  exposing  children  to  this 
infection  with  the  idea  that  it  is  a  necessary  episode  in  childhood  should 
be  discouraged.  In  recent  years  departments  of  health  have  repeatedly 
warned  people  in  this  regard.  Of  itself  the  disease  is  distressing,  chiefly 
because  of  the  violence  of  the  paroxysms  of  coughing.  Its  danger  lies  in 
the  complications  and  sequels  which  occur  so  frequently,  the  most 
serious  of  which  are  broncho-pneumonia  and  tuberculosis. 

Etiology. — It  is  essentially  a  disease  of  young  children.  The  largest 
proportion  of  cases  occur  between  the  first  and  second  dentition.  It 
may  occur,  however,  in  infants  but  a  few  weeks  old  and  not  infrequently 
it  is  encountered  in  adults.  One  attack  almost  invariably  confers  perma- 
nent immunity.  A  second  attack  occurs  very  rarely.  The  disease 
usually  manifests  itself  in  more  or  less  widespread  epidemics,  particularly 
in  the  winter  and  spring  months.  In  large  communities,  however,  iso- 
lated cases  are  apt  to  be  encountered  at  all  times.  The  disease  appears 
to  be  most  contagious  during  the  first  or  catarrhal  period.  It  has  long 
been  noted  that  epidemics  of  whooping  cough  and  measles  bear  a  curious 
relation  to  each  other.  The  appearance  of  either  one  of  these  diseases 
is  often  preceded  or  followed  by  the  other.  Less  frequently  the  same 
is  true  of  scarlet  fever. 

The  exciting  cause  of  whooping  cough  is  now  quite  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  minute  bacillus  described  by  Bordet  and  Gengou, 
commonly  known  as  the  Bordet-Gengou  bacillus.  The  proof  seems  to  be 
conclusive.  With  this  organism  Mallory,  Hornor  and  Henderson^  have 
been  able  to  produce  the  characteristic  lesion  of  the  disease  in  young 
animals  and  to  recover  the  bacillus  in  pure  culture.  The  results  obtained 
by  Olmstead  and  Luttinger^  in  a  study  of  the  complement  fixation  test 
in  11 1  cases  of  whooping  cough  or  suspected  whooping  cough  also  support 
the  claim  that  the  Bordet-Gengou  bacillus  is  the  true  etiological  factor. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  characteristic  lesion  of  the  disease  is  found 
in  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  especially  the  former.     The  opportunity  of 

*  Jour,  Med.  Res.y  March,  1913. 
^Arch,  Int.  Med.,  July,  1915. 
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studying  the  pathological  changes  in  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease  does 
not  happen  very  frequently  as  death  is  most  apt  to  occur  at  a  later 
period.  In  the  few  cases  studied  by  Mallory  and  Hornor*  the  micro- 
scopic examination  showed  large  numbers  of  minute  bacteria  between 
the  cilia  of  many  of  the  cells  lining  the  trachea.  The  ciHa  of  single  cells 
or  large  groups  of  cells  may  be  affected.  The  organisms  usually  reach 
the  base  of  the  cilia  but  may  extend  only  part  way.  They  frequently 
cause  a  lateral  spreading  or  mushrooming  of  the  cilia  covering  a  single 
cell.  In  many  places  the  cilia  are  reduced  to  short  stubs  or  are  entirely 
wanting.  The  action  of  bacteria  appears  to  be  largely  mechanical  leading 
to  interference  with  the  normal  movements  of  the  cilia  by  sticking  them 
together.     In  this  way  the  microorganisms  furnish  a  continual  irritation. 

The  most  serious  of  the  effects  of  whooping  cough  are  to  be  found  in 
the  complications.  A  common  cause  of  death  is  broncho-pneumonia 
which  is  often  tuberculous  in  character.  Areas  of  atelectasis,  either 
alone  or  in  association  with  broncho-pneumonia,  are  frequently  seen. 
Enlargement  of  the  bronchial  lymph  nodes  is  a  common  result  of  whoop- 
ing cough,  and  in  many  cases  areas  of  caseation  due  to  tuberculosis  are 
present.  The  paroxysms  of  coughing  may  lead  to  over  distention  of  the 
lungs  (emphysema).  Among  the  more  unusual  complications  may  be 
mentioned  an  acute  form  of  bronchiectasis  (bronchiolectasis,  see  page  286), 
interstitial  and  mediastinal  emphysema  and  pneumothorax,  the  last- 
named  conditions  being  caused  by  the  rupture  of  the  lung. 

Sjrniptoms. — It  is  customary  to  divide  the  clinical  manifestations  of 
whooping  cough  into  three  stages:  (1)  The  prodromal  or  catarrhal; 
(2)  the  paroxysmal  or  spasmodic ;  and  (3)  the  stage  of  gradual  disappear- 
ance of  the  cough  and  spasm.  This  division  is  somewhat  arbitrary  and 
does  not  hold  true  for  all  cases.  In  some  instances  the  disease  may  begin 
with  violent  paroxysms  of  coughing;  in  others  the  characteristic  whoop 
may  be  wanting. 

Between  the  time  of  exposure  and  the  appearance  of  the  first  symp- 
toms there  is  a  variable  incubation  period  of  from  seven  to  ten  days.  In 
the  catarrhal  stage  the  symptoms  are  those  of  an  ordinary  cold.  There 
is  slight  fever,  running  at  the  nose,  injection  of  the  conjunctiva  and  a 
cough.  Even  at  this  time  the  cough  may  be  spasmodic  but,  as  a  rule,  it 
is  such  as  occurs  in  an  attack  of  simple  bronchitis.  There  is  this  distinc- 
tion, however,  that  the  cough  is  somewhat  more  frequent  and  obstinate, 
both  in  children  and  adults,  and  that  the  patient  has  a  more  troul)lesonie 
sensation  of  tickling  in  the  throat  and  inside  the  trachea  (Trousseau). 
The  catarrhal  stage  lasts  from  a  week  to  ten  days. 

The  paroxysmal  stage  dates  from  the  time  of  the  first  "whoop.  '^  The 
cough  now  assumes  a  definite  paroxysmal  character.  Th(^  parox>^sm 
is  often  preceded  by  pain  beneath  the  sternum  and  a  sensation  of 
tickling  or  pricking  in  the  larynx  and  trachea.  The  coughing  fit 
commences  with  a  noisy  expiration  followed  by  a  series  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  forcible,  short  coughs  of  increasing  intensity.  During  this 
time  no  inspiratory  effort  is  made  and  as  the  result  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  air  from  the  lungs  there  are  signs  of  defective  aeration  of  the  blood. 
The  face  becomes  swollen  and  congested  or  it  may  be  deeply  cyanotic; 
the  veins  are  prominent  and  the  eyes  may  protrude  and  are  injected  and 
watery.     The   symptoms   and   signs   are   those   of   asphyxiation.     The 

^  Jour.  Med.  Res.j  November,  1912. 
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attack  terminates  with  a  long,  convulsive  inspiration  or  whoop;  occasion- 
ally the  fit  ends  with  sneezing.  The  seizure  lasts  from  a  few  seconds  to 
a  few  minutes  and  is  apt  to  be  more  frequent  at  night  than  during  the 
day.  Cr>dng,  emotion  of  any  kind  or  the  inhalation  of  dust  often  pre- 
cipitates an  attack.  With  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs  the  color  is 
restored  and  the  child  breathes  normally.  Vomiting  very  commonly 
follows  the  paroxysm  and  this  may  recur  so  often  that  the  child  becomes 
emaciated  from  lack  of  food.  Relaxation  of  the  vesical  and  rectal 
sphincters  may  occur  in  a  severe  paroxysm.  Occasionally  an  ulcer  is 
formed  on  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue  from  rubbing  on  the  teeth. 

Owing  to  the  intense  distress  the  child  learns  to  dread  succeeding 
attacks.  **  At  first  he  tries  to  avert  the  paroxysm.  Instead  of  breathing 
naturally  and  expanding  his  lungs  to  the  full,  as  he  was  doing  just  before, 
he  holds  his  breath,  for  it  seems  to  him  that  the  full  current  of  air,  by 
entering  his  larynx,  will  produce  the  exhausting  cough  of  which  he  has 
had  a  sad  experience  ....  The  fit  takes  place.  You  at  once  see 
the  patient  look  around  for  a  support  to  which  he  may  cling.  If  he  is  a 
child  at  the  breast,  he  throws  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  mother  or 
nurse.  If  he  is  older  and  standing  up,  you  notice  him  stamping  in  a 
state  of  complete  distress.  If  he  is  lying  down,  he  sits  up  quickly  and 
clutches  hold  of  the  bed  curtains  or  of  therails^'  (Trousseau^).  In  a  case 
of  ordinary  severity  there  are  usually  a  half  a  dozen  paroxysms  a  day. 
At  times  several  paroxysms  succeed  each  other  rapidly  until  some  tena- 
cious sputum  is  expelled.  Usually  this  consists  of  a  small  mass  or  shreds 
of  glairy  mucus.  In  very  severe  cases  there  may  be  a  paroxysm  every 
half  hour  and  death  may  result  from  exhaustion. 

In  unusually  severe  cases  rupture  of  the  capillaries  or  even  of  large 
blood-vessels  may  occur.  Epistaxis,  subconjunctival  bleeding,  hemop- 
tysis, convulsions  due  to  capillary  hemorrhages,  and  hemiplegia  have 
been  noted.  Rarely  death  takes  place  as  the  result  of  a  subdural  hemor- 
rhage. The  spasmodic  stage  may  terminate  within  three  weeks;  more 
often  it  lasts  for  four  or  five  weeks.  Occasionally  the  disease  seems  to 
become  more  or  less  chronic,  as  the  paroxysmal  stage  may  last  two  or 
more  months. 

The  third  stage  is  only  imperfectly  defined.  The  paroxysms  gradually 
decrease  in  number  and  severity,  especially  at  night.  The  cough  be- 
comes looser  and  the  sputum  becomes  mucopurulent  in  character.  In 
children  the  cough  may  persist  for  some  time  as  a  result  of  irritability 
of  the  larynx.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is  rarely  under  six  weeks. 
Occasionally  the  spasmodic  period  persists  for  two  months  or  more. 
The  complications  usually  manifest  themselves  during  the  stage  of 
decline. 

Complications  may  arise,  however,  during  the  paroxysmal  stage. 
Trousseau  expressed  the  opinion  that  when  it  is  noted  that  the  fits,  which 
have  been  numerous,  suddenly  cease,  an  inflammatory  complication  is 
to  be  suspected. 

Physical  Signs. — There  are  no  physical  signs  peculiar  to  whooping 
cough  other  than  the  change  in  the  character  of  respiration  during  the 
paroxysmal  stage.  In  the  catarrhal  stage  there  may  be  no  chest  signs 
whatever  or  there  may  be  rdles  as  in  cases  of  simple  bronchitis.  During 
the  parojtysms  the  percussion  note  may  be  slightly  elevated  and  of  short 

^  "Clinical  Lectures,"  vol.  i.  New  Sydenham  Soc,  p.  664. 
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duration  owing  to  the  diminished  air  content  of  the  lungs.  There  is  no 
inspiratory  sound  and  the  expiration  is  imperfectly  heard.  Following 
the  "whoop"  the  breath  sounds  are  distant  owing  to  the  gradual  ingress 
of  the  air.     A  few  r&les  may  be  present. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  catarrhal  stage  the  diagnosis  is  not  possible 
although,  in  the  presence  of  an  epidemic  or  known  exposure,  the  possi- 
bility of  whooping  cough  should  suggest  itself.  Catarrhal  symptoms  also 
occur  as  prodromes  in  measles  and  as  these  two  infections  commonly 
precede  or  follow  each  other  both  should  be  kept  in  mind.  In  such 
cases  the  mouth  should  always  be  examined  for  Koplik's  spots. 

Once  the  *^  whoop"  has  appeared  the  diagnosis  is  easy.  In  doubtful 
cases,  especially  those  in  which  the  *^ whoop"  is  absent  or  not  character- 
istic, the  complement  fixation  test  may  aid  in  the  diagnosis. 

When  broncho-pneumonia  occurs  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs 
of  that  condition  dominate  the  picture.  A  very  serious  sequel  is  tubercu- 
losis. This  condition  is  to  be  suspected  in  children  who  are  delicate  and 
in  whom  fever  persists  and  emaciation  and  weakness  gradually  become 
more  and  more  marked.  In  these  cases  the  whooping  cough  serves  to 
arouse  into  activity  a  latent  tuberculous  process  already  present.  Many 
of  the  fatal  cases  of  broncho-pneumonia  following  pertussis  are  tubercu- 
lous in  character. 

BRONCHIAL  ASTHMA 

By  the  term  bronchial  asthma  is  meant  a  form  of  paroxysmal  dyspnea 
the  characteristic  feature  of  which  is  marked  diminution  or  arrest  of  the 
respiratory  movements  with  prolonged  expiration.  The  condition  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as  spasmodic  asthma.  Among  the  older  writers 
many  affections  characterized  by  paroxysmal  attacks  of  dyspnea  were 
referred  to  as  asthma,  often  having  the  prefix  cardiac,  renal,  etc.  The 
use  of  the  term  asthma  should  be  restricted  to  the  bronchial  tvpe  of  the 
disorder. 

Etiology. — The  disease  may  manifest  itself  at  any  age,  but  shows  a 
decided  preponderance  in  favor  of  the  earlier  years  of  life.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  age  distribution  in  225  cases  collected  bv  Hvde 
Salter  M 

Cases  Per  cent. 

During  first  vear 11  31 . 0 

From     1  to  10 60 

From  10  to  20 30  12 . 8 

From  20  to  30 39  17.0 

From  30  to  40 44  19.0 

From  40  to  50 24  9.0 

From  50  to  60 12  5.0 

From  60  to  70 4  1.7 

From  70  to  80 1  0.4 

In  regard  to  sex  males  are  more  subject  to  the  disease  than  females 
in  the  proportion  of  nearly  2  to  1. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  condition  is  often  hereditary. 
In  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  cases  there  is  a  direct  transmission  of 
the  predisposition  to  asthma  or  hay  fever,  the  latter  condition  being  closely 
allied  to  asthma  both  in  its  causation  and  in  its  clinical  manifestations. 

I  "Asthma,"  London,  1868. 
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The  influence  of  climate  is  uncertain  although  in  most  instances  an 
asthmatic  is  less  subject  to  attacks  in  a  warm  equable  region  than  in 
one  which  is  cold  and  subject  to  marked  variations  in  the  temperature. 
In  regard  to  location  the  disease  often  manifests  the  most  curious  vagaries. 
I  once  knew  a  man  residing  in  a  city  not  far  removed  from  Philadelphia 
who  suffered  severely  from  asthma  and  who  became  free  from  his  attacks 
on  removing  to  the  latter  city.  In  such  cases  it  is  probable  that  some 
irritant,  to  which  the  individual  has  been  susceptible,  has  been  present 
in  one  place  and  not  in  the  other. 

In  certain  instances  the  asthmatic  attacks  seem  to  be  related  in 
some  way  to  the  presence  of  nasal  polypi,  nasal  spurs,  deviation  of  the 
nasal  septum  or  hypertrophy  of  the  turbinates.  Very  often  the  removal 
or  correction  of  these  defects  is  followed  by  a  disappearance  of  the 
asthmatic  attacks. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  asthmatics  rarely  develop 
tuberculosis  and  most  authorities  state  that  asthma  rarely  occurs  in 
tuberculous  individuals.  Occasionally,  however,  tuberculous  patients 
suffer  from  asthmatic  attacks  at  the  onset  of  or  during  the  course  of  their 
malady.     I  have  recently  seen  two  examples  of  this. 

Exciting  Causes. — In  practically  all  individuals  who  are  susceptible 
to  attacks  of  asthma  or  hay  fever  there  is  nearly  always  some  other 
factor  needed  to  precipitate  a  seizure.  The  immediate  causes  are  of  the 
most  diversified  nature.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  chilling  of  the 
surface  of  the  body,  sudden  variations  of  the  weather  conditions,  over- 
eating, gastro-intestinal  disturbances,  uterine  disorders,  sudden  emotions 
such  as  anger  or  nervous  shock  and  lastly,  but  probably  of  more  im- 
portance than  all  the  others,  the  inhalation  of  various  kinds  of  dust  or 
odors. 

The  effect  of  the  inhalation  of  various  dusts  or  odors,  particularly 
the  odors  emanating  from  animals,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  asthma.  In  one  individual  the  emanations  from  the  horse  provoke 
a  seizure;  in  another  the  presence  of  a  cat  will  give  rise  to  an  attack;  while 
in  still  others  rabbits  or  guinea-pigs  are  the  offending  animals.  A  medical 
friend  previously  free  from  the  disease,  always  developed  asthmatic 
attacks  after  a  visit  to  the  animal  room  of  the  laboratory  in  which  he 
worked.  Exposure  to  the  emanations  of  the  animals  even  for  a  few 
minutes,  would  lead  to  some  difficulty  in  breathing.  Not  knowing  which 
animal  was  the  cause  of  his  trouble  he  made  cutaneous  tests  with  the 
serum  of  the  different  animals.  The  serum  from  the  rabbit  gave  a  slight 
reaction,  while  that  from  the  guinea-pig  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes, 
produced  at  the  site  of  the  inoculation,  a  marked  urticarial  swelling.  The 
skin  test  is  also  employed  in  the  case  of  hay  fever  patients  to  determine 
which  particular  pollen  is  the  offender. 

The  sensitiveness  of  many  individuals  to  the  pollen  of  various  weeds 
and  flowers  has  long  been  recognized  and  in  the  case  of  a  susceptible 
individual  the  inhalation  of  pollen  may  give  rise  to  an  attack  of  hay  fever 
or  asthma  or  both.  In  other  instances  the  inhalation  of  pungent  odors, 
such  as  that  given  off  by  mustard,  will  lead  to  an  attack.  Finally,  expo- 
sure to  an  excessive  amount  of  dust,  of  whatever  nature,  will  often  produce 
a  seizure. 

Hypotheses  as  to  the  Cause  of  Asthma, — Of  the  many  hypotheses  which 
have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  cause  of  an  asthmatic  attack  but  two 
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are  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  namely:  (1)  spasm  of  the  circular 
fibers  of  the  bronchial  wall;  and  (2)  a  rapid  swelling  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bronchi.  While  the  first  hypothesis  is  the  one  most  gener- 
ally accepted  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  attack  it  is  probable  that  the 
second  factor  also  plays  a  part  and  that  both,  rather  than  either  one 
alone,  are  concerned  in  producing  the  phenomena  of  an  asthmatic  seiz- 
ure. Asthma  is  caused  by  a  disturbance  of  function,  the  immediate 
manifestation  of  which  is  a  characteristic  form  of  paroxysmal  dyspnea. 
There  is  no  disease  of  the  bronchi  or  pulmonary  tissue,  although  repeated 
attacks  over  a  long  period  of  years  usually  lead  to  secondary  changes. 

The  most  rational  explanation  of  the  asthmatic  seizure  is  to  be  found 
in  the  phenomenon  of  anaphylaxis  which  may  be  produced  experimentally 
in  animals  by  the  injection  of  an  alien  proteid.  If,  for  instance,- a  guinea- 
pig  be  given  a  subcutaneous,  intraperitoneal  or  intravenous  injection  of 
normal  horse  serum,  and  then,  after  an  interval  of  ten  days  or  more  this 
injection  be  repeated,  it  is  found  that  in  the  elapsed  time  the  animal  has 
become  sensitized,  and  that  while  the  first  injection  has  been  without 
noticeable  harmful  effect,  the  second  injection  causes  a  very  violent 
poisoning.  Both  the  symptoms  and  the  anatomical  changes  resulting 
from  this  poisoning  are  predominantly  respiratory  in  nature.  An  ani- 
mal so  poisoned  will  within  a  minute  or  so  after  the  second  injection, 
vigorously  rub  its  nose,  frequently  give  a  spasmodic  sneeze  and  then 
begin  to  breathe  rapidly.  Quickly  following  this  it  is  noted  that  the 
sides  of  the  chest  sink  in  with  each  inspiration  and  finally  the  respira- 
tions become  very  slow  and  labored.  The  animal  shortly  shows  tonic 
and  clonic  convulsions,  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth  and  tongue 
become  bluish  and  often  a  spurt  of  urine  is  seen.  After  a  brief  interval 
in  which  respiration  ceases  entirely  the  breathing  is  resumed,  the  respira- 
tions being  slow  and  causing  but  little  movement  of  the  chest ;  gradually 
the  respirations  become  weaker  and  weaker  and  finally  cease  entirely. 
Auer  and  Lewis  state  that  the  characteristic  feature  of  anaphylaxis,  as 
seen  in  the  guinea-pig,  is  extreme  distention  and  immobilization  of  the 
lungs.     Anatomically  the  following  condition  is  found: 

**The  diaphragm  is  much  less  arched  than  in  normal  animals  after 
death.  On  opening  the  chest  the  lungs  present  a  striking  sight;  the 
lungs  do  not  collapse,  as  normal  lungs  do  when  the  thoracic  cavity  is 
opened,  but  remain  almost  fully  distended.  They  look  pale  bluish  pink, 
and  apparently  form  a  cast  of  the  thoracic  cavity.  Even  when  excised 
in  toto  there  is  practically  no  collapse  and  the  posterior  surfaces  often 
clearly  show  the  markings  of  the  ribs.  The  lungs  are  light,  soft  and 
spongy  and  float  on  water  like  a  cork.  On  cutting  away  pieces  of  lung 
tissue  these  pieces  do  not  collapse,  but  remain  distended;  the  cut  surface 
is  usually  dry  and  on  pressure  a  good  amount  of  air  may  be  expressed. 
Occasionally  this  pressure  reveals  some  small  foci  of  white  foam,  as  if 
there  were  beginning  pulmonary  edema;  occasionally  small  hemorrhages 
were  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs.  The  trachea  and  bronchi  usually 
were  dry,  but  showed  often  a  marked  congestion  of  the  mucosa. '^ 

The  explanation  of  this  extreme  inflation  of  the  lungs  in  association 
with  the  diflBculty  in  breathing  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  tetanic  contraction 
of  the  muscles  of  the  finer  bronchioles  so  that  the  air  is  imprisoned  in  the 
alveolar  sacs.  Auer  and  Lewis  state  that  the  anatomical  basis  for  this 
is  clear  and  that  the  condition  can  be  easily  recognized.     The  finer 
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bronchioles  are  practically  nothing  hut  muscular  tubes  and  muscle  fibers 
are  also  present  in  the  alveolar  ducts.  The  contraction  of  their  struc- 
ture, therefore,  must  have  a  profound  effect  upon  the  volume  of  air  pass- 
ing to  and  from  the  alveoli  and  the  condition  may  \ye  still  farther  aggra- 
vated by  submucous  edema  of  the  bronchi.  The  opportunity  to  examine 
the  lungs  of  an  individual  who  has  died  during  an  asthmatic  attack 
rarely  occurs  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  compare  the  conditions  found  in 
man  and  experimental  animals  from  the  anatomical  standpoint.  We  do 
know,  however,  that  in  man  both  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs  point 
strongly  to  marked  over-distention  of  the  lungs;  that  the  air  is  taken  in 
with  difficulty  and  expelled  with  even  greater  difficulty;  and  that  the 
condition  abruptly  ceases  either  spontaneously  or  often  as  the  result  of 
an  injection  of  atropine.  Everything  points,  therefore,  to  spasm  of  the 
bronchioles  as  being  the  immediate  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 

Taking  up  next  the  exciting  cause  of  the  attack  it  will  be  recalled 
that  in  considering  the  etiology  we  pointed  out  that  an  asthmatic  seizure 
or  an  attack  of  hay  fever  was  often  precipitated  by  the  inhalation  of 
some  form  of  dust  or  animal  odor.  In  the  anaphylactic  phenomenon  as 
seen  in  animals,  *'The  reaction  of  intoxication  would  seem  to  l)e  a  cellular 
one,  dependent  upon  a  heightened  power  of  assimilation  on  the  part  of 
cells  which  have  been  subjected  to  the  anaphylactic  substance  over  a 
definite  period  of  incubation"  (Gay  and  Southard).  As  a  general  rule 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  how  man  has  become  sensitized  to  various 
substances,  exposure  to  which  induces  an  attack.  That  sensitization 
has  taken  place,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  contact  with  certain 
animals,  the  inhalation  of  certain  pollens,  etc.,  promptly  induces  in  some 
individuals,  an  attack  of  asthma  or  hay  fever  or  both.  Attacks  which 
are  induced  by  overeating  or  constipation  may  also  be  explained  on  the 
ground  of  proteid  intoxication.  In  those  instances  in  which  attacks 
occur  in  one  locality  and  not  in  another  it  is  probable  that  the  particular 
substance  to  which  the  individual  is  sensitive  is  present  in  one  place  and 
not  in  another.  This  assumption  is  amply  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
hay  fever  patients  either  escape  an  attack  entirely  or  have  their  symp- 
toms greatly  modified  by  residence  in  a  locality  which  is  free  from  the 
pollen  to  which  they  are  especially  susceptibl(\ 

Finally,  we  have  to  consider  the  (juc^stion  of  heredity  upon  which 
much  stress  has  been  laid.  If  we  accept  the  th(»ory  that  the  primary 
cause  of  asthma  or  hay  fever  be  a  cellular  hypersensitiveness  to  certain 
substances,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  this  sensitiveness  may  very  readily 
be  transmitted  from  parent  to  child.  And  here  again  the  experimental 
data  may  be  applied  to  the  disease  as  seen  in  man.  Thus  it  has  Ijeen 
shown  in  animals  that  if  the  female  be  sensitized  to  an  alien  proteid,  such 
as  normal  horse  serum,  susceptibility  to  this  proteid  is  transmitted  to 
her  offspring. 

Admitting  that  there  are  instances  in  which  it  is  not  possible  to  deter- 
mine the  exciting  cause  and  admitting  also  that  an  asthmatic  attack 
rarely  if  ever  ends  fatally  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  fulminant  type 
of  respiratory  distress  which  may  Im»  produced  experimentally  in  animals 
bears  a  close  analogy  to  the  asthmatic  seizures  which  occur  in  man. 

The  so-called  anaphylactic  reactions  of  asthma,  etc.,  are  commonly 
regarded  as  exceptional  and  pathological  events,  but  we  must  suspect 
a   qualitatively  similar,  if   quantitatively  different,  biological  response 
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whenever  the  sensitized  being  breathes  air  containing  the  appropriate 
excitant  (Sewall). 

It  has  become  traditional  to  ascribe  to  the  majority  of  individuals  who 
suffer  from  asthma  or  hay  fever,  a  neurotic  tendency.  This  hypothesis 
it  seems  to  me  has  no  real  basis  in  fact  and  to  perpetuate  it  is  a  mistake. 

Sjrmptoms. — The  essential  feature  of  asthma  is  a  paroxysmal  attack 
of  dyspnea.  The  attack  may  occur  with  explosive  suddenness  or  it  may 
be  preceded  by  premonitory  symptoms.  The  latter  are  varied  in  charac- 
ter and  occur  in  about  one-half  of  the  cases.  An  individual  subject  to 
the  disease  can  often  predict  an  attack  because  of  drowsiness,  neuralgia, 
itching,  irritability  or  sneezing.  In  other  instances  the  attack  is  pre- 
ceded by  flatulency  or  marked  diuresis.  I  have  already  referred  to  the 
rdle  played  by  odors,  exposure  to  which  will  bring  on  a  seizure  within  a 
a  few  minutes. 

The  first  evidence  of  the  attack  itself  is  a  feeling  of  tightness  or 
oppression  in  the  chest.  This  may  be  present  for  a  day  or  so  or  it  may 
manifest  itself  suddenly.  The  attack  may  occur  at  any  time  but  it  has 
long  been  noted  that  it  is  apt  to  manifest  itself  in  the  night.  The  patient 
goes  to  bed  feeling  perfectly  well,  when  he  is  suddenly  awakened  by  a 
feeling  of  suffocation  or  constriction  about  the  chest.  The  difficulty  in 
breathing  rapidly  increases  and  often  reaches  an  extreme  degree.  The 
fac^  is  pale  and  anxious  and  may  be  covered  with  a  cold  perspiration. 
Owing  to  the  deficient  oxygenation  of  the  blood  the  lips  are  usually  of 
a  dusky  hue  and  in  a  severe  attack  the  face  may  also  be  of  a  leaden  or 
dusky  color.  The  eyes  may  protrude  and  the  nostrils  may  be  dilated. 
In  the  effort  to  obtain  more  air  the  patient  may  rush  to  an  open  window. 
More  often,  however,  he  assumes  a  fixed  position.  This  may  be  standing 
up  with  the  hands  grasping  some  support  or  sitting  up  in  bed  with  the 
hands  pressed  upon  the  bed.  In  either  case  the  ol)ject  is  to  give  an  addi- 
tional purchase  to  the  accessory  muscles  of  respiration.  The  head  may 
be  thrown  back  or  it  may  be  thrust  forward  and  sunk  between  the 
shoulders,  '^turtle-like.'^ 

The  mechanical  difficulty  in  asthma  is  in  expelling  the  air  from  the 
lungs.  The  lungs  are  greatly  distended  and  owing  to  the  spasm  of  the 
finer  bronchi  the  air  vesicles  are  incapable  of  emptying  themselves. 
The  inspirations  are  reduced  in  frequency,  sometimes  to  one-half  the 
normal.  They  are  jerky  in  character  and  much  shortened  in  duration, 
the  normal  ratio  between  inspiration  and  expiration  being  in  extreme 
cases,  reversed.  In  spite  of  the  desperate  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  patient 
the  chest  scarcely  moves  because  the  lungs  are  already  fully  distended. 
The  supraclavicular  and  suprasternal  depressions  are  more  pronounced 
and  the  intercostal  spaces  are  sunken. 

During  the  attack  the  pulse  may  be  small  but  usually  it  is  but  little 
affected  and  the  temperature  is  normal. 

The  duration  of  an  attack  mav  be  from  10  or  15  minutes  to  several 
days,  but  when  prolonged  beyond  several  hours  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms  is  usually  diminished. 

There  is  no  disease  in  which  during  the  height  of  an  attack,  the 
symptoms  are  so  distressing  and  alarming  and  yet  at  the  same  time  are 
so  free  from  danger.  Death  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs  as  the  result  of  an 
attack  of  spasmodic  asthma. 

There  may  be  a  short  dry  cough  at  the  onset  but  during  the  height 
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of  the  attack,  cough  is  inconspicuous.  As  the  paroxysm  subsides  expec- 
toration usually  begins  and  this  is  attended  with  a  cough.  The  sputum 
at  first  occurs  in  the  form  of  small  grayish  pellets.  Later  it  gradually 
becomes  more  and  more  copious  and  also  changes  from  the  tenacious 
mucous  to  a  thin  frothy  material.  In  very  violent  attacks  the  sputum 
may  be  blood-streaked.  Any  considerable  amount  of  blood,  however, 
is  probably  an  indication  of  some  associated  pulmonary  lesion.  Micro- 
scopically the  sputum  is  seen  to  contain  many  eosinophiles,  Charcot- 
Leyden  crystals  and  Curschmann^s  spirals. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  close  relationship  which  exists  between 
bronchial  asthma  and  hay  fever.  Individuals  who  are  subject  to  hay 
fever  as  a  rule  suffer  no  inconvenience  except  during  the  fall  of  the  year 
when  exposure  to  various  pollens  is  common.  In  the  majority  of  hay 
fever  patients  the  symptoms  are  those  of  an  aggravated  attack  of  coryza. 
In  addition  they  are  apt  to  be  subject  to  sneezing,  a  paroxysmal  cough 
and  considerable  depression.  Disturbance  of  the  respiratory  function 
varies  greatly.  It  may  consist  of  nothing  more  than  a  slight  feeling  of 
constriction  or  it  may  be  indistinguishable  from  true  asthma.  Again, 
in  the  same  individual  the  coryza  symptoms  may  predominate  one  year 
while  at  another  time  the  asthmatic  symptoms  are  the  most  severe. 

Paroxysmal  attacks  of  sneezing  are  also  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  minor 
manifestation  of  irritation  of  the  finer  bronchi.  Finally,  there  is  to  be 
considered  urticaria  which  usually  occurs  alone  but  may  be  associated 
with  asthma.  It  will  be  recalled  that  urticaria  is  a  well-recognized 
anaphylactic  phenomenon  and  frequently  is  seen  after  the  injection  of  a 
foreign  proteid. 

Attacks  of  bronchial  asthma  may  occur  at  intervals  for  years  without 
producing  changes  in  the  bronchi  or  pulmonary  tissue.  Cases  of  this 
type  are,  ai^  a  rule,  those  which  arise  as  the  result  of  exposure  to  some 
irritant  such  as  the  pollen  of  flowers  or  weeds  or  animal  odors.  In  many 
instances,  however,  the  attacks  occur  early  in  life  and  tend  to  increase 
in  severity.  Under  these  circumstances  the  individual  becomes  definitely 
** asthmatic.'^  Both  the  severity  and  the  duration  of  the  seizures  gradu- 
ally bring  about  permanent  over-distenticm  of  the  lungs  so  that  in  addi- 
tion to  being  subject  to  attacks  of  spasmodic  dyspnea  the  individual 
becomes  emphysematous. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — The  general  features  of  an  attack  of 
asthma  have  been  d(»alt  with  in  describing  the  symptoms.  The  physical 
appearance  of  the  patient  will  depend  largely  on  the  duration  of  the 
disease.  If  chronic  and  of  long  standing  the  chest,  as  a  result  of  the 
associated  emphysema,  will  present  the  characteristic  barrel  shape  of 
the  latter  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  suffer  from  asthmatic 
attacks  only  occasionally,  or  who  have  but  recently  developed  the  disease, 
will  show  no  change  in  the  contour  of  the  chest. 

During  an  attack  there  are  two  striking  features  to  be  noted  by 
inspection:  (1)  The  over-distention  of  the  chest,  and  (2)  the  very 
slight  expansile  movement  of  the  thorax.  This  is  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  forcible  action  of  the  accessory  muscles  of  respiration.  The  dia- 
phragm is  depressed  and  the  abdominal  muscles  rigid.  During  inspira- 
tion, which  is  short  and  quick,  the  intercostal  spaces  are  drawn  in.  In 
most  cases  the  prolongation  of  expiration  is  apparent  on  inspection. 

Palpation. — This  confirms  the  deficiency  of  the  expansible  movement 
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of  the  chest  noted  on  inspection.  Vocal  resonance  may  Ix*  normal  but 
if  the  attack  is  a  severe  one  it  may  lx>  greatly  diminished  partly  l)ecause 
of  the  over-distended  lung  and  partly  l>ecause  of  the  inability  of  the 
patient  to  speak  loudly. 

Percussion. — On  percussion  the  note  will  vary  from  that  which  is 
normal  to  one  which  is  markedly  hyperresonant.  The  degree  of  exaggera- 
tion of  the  resonant  quality  of  the  percussion  note  depen(ls  on  the  amount 
of  associated  emphysema.  If  the  latter  condition  is  a  prominent  feature 
the  percussion  note  will  be  hyperresonant  all  over  the  chest  and  the 
area  of  cardiac  dulness  absent. 

Auscultation. — During  the  height  of  the  attack  the  vesicular  murmur 
is  usually  inaudible  and  instead  a  to-and-fro  wheezing  sound  is  heard. 
As  the  attack  begins  to  subside  innumerable  rales  are  heard  throughout 
the  chest.  At  first  the  r&les  are  sibihmt  and  sonorous  in  character  and 
may  be  both  low-  and  high-pitched.  Later  fine  moist  crepitant  and 
subcrepitant  rales  are  heard,  especially  over  the  lower  portions  of  the 
lungs.  The  short,  jerky  character  of  the  inspiratory  effort  and  the  pro- 
longation of  the  expiratory  act  are  phiinly  evident  on  auscultation.  The 
vocal  fremitus  may  be  normal  or  exaggerated,  but  as  a  rule  the  distress 
of  the  patient  is  such  that  the  use  of  the  voice  is  not  attempted. 

Diagnosis. — The  term  asthma  should  be  restricted  to  that  form  of 
spasmodic  dyspnea  in  which  the  chief  feature  is  the  difficulty  in  emptying 
the  lungs,  that  is.  it  is  an  expiratory  form  of  dyspnea.  In  all  other  forms 
of  dyspnea  the  principal  difficulty  is  in  getting  air  into  the  lungs.  In 
those  instances  in  which  there  is  an  obstruction  in  the  upper  respiratory 
tract  there  may  be  trouble  both  in  inspiration  and  expiration.  Obstruc- 
tion most  commonly  occurs  in  the  larynx  or  trachea  and  may  be  brought 
about  by  edema  of  the  larynx,  diphtheria,  inflammatory  swelling  of  the 
larynx  due  to  some  irritant  or  the  obstruction  may  result  from  pressure 
without  as  by  tumors,  enlarged  lymph  nocK^s  or  a  thoracic  aneurism. 
In  such  cases  the  dyspnea  is  usually  quite  plainly  inspiratory  in  character 
and  is  also  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  a  stridor.  Aphonia  due  to  paralysis 
of  the  vocal  cords  may  occur  also.  These  cases,  as  a  rule,  offer  no  diffi- 
culty, but  in  an  individual  suffering  from  the  first  asthmatic  attack,  the 
various  causes  of  dyspnea  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

Cases  of  chronic  heart  disease  frequently  suffer  from  dyspnea.  In 
some  instances  the  dyspnea  may  appear  suddenly  and  in  a  paroxysmal 
form.  The  inspiration  is  free,  and  the  expiration  is  not  prolonged. 
Examination  of  the  heart  will  give  the  correct  clue  to  the  origin  of  the 
trouble.  Attacks  of  paroxysmal  difficulty  in  breathing  which  appear 
first  after  middle  life  are  quite  commonly  cardiac  in  origin.  In  some  of 
these  cases  the  dyspnea  is  enhanced  by  the  coincich^it  pn^sence  of 
acidosis. 

Attacks  of  dyspnea,  sometimes  characterized  by  a  sudden  onset  are 
not  infrequent  in  cases  of  nephritis.  The  presence  of  edema,  a  high 
blood-pressure,  a  ringing  second  aortic  sound  and  the  urinary  findings 
serve  to  establish  the  true  nature*  of  the  dyspnea. 

BRONCHIECTASIS 

In  individuals  who  have  suffered  from  one  of  the  various  inflam- 
matory affections  of  the  lungs  or  bronchi  some  degnu*  of  bronchial  dila- 
tation is  not  an  infrequent  finding  in  the  autopsy  room.     The  usual 
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teaching  is  that  clinically  bronchiectasis  is  relatively  uncommon.  This, 
I  believe,  to  be  a  mistake.  The  currently  accepted  view  that  bronchiec- 
tasis is  always  characterized  by  large  quantities  of  very  foul  smelling 
sputum  and  that  it  is  almost  invariably  an  affection  of  the  lower  lobes, 
must  be  revised.  As  a  rule,  only  those  cases  are  recognized,  in  which 
the  condition  has  become  distinctly  apparent  and  in  which  the  symptoms 
are  typical;  and  even  in  these  cases  the  true  nature  of  the  trouble  is 
often  overlooked  in  the  belief  that  tuberculosis  is  present. 

Etiology. — Dilatation  of  the  bronchi  is  practically  always  a  secondary 
affection  and  may  be  traced  to  some  preceding  disease  of  the  bronchi, 
lungs  or  pleurae.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  bronchiectasis  the 
condition  is  chronic  and  its  evolution  gradual.  Occasionally  it  is  met 
with  in  an  acute  form. 

In  considering  the  exciting  fa'ctors  the  classification  suggested  by 
Fowler*  is  the  most  satisfactory. 

A.  InirinsiCy  or  conditions  acting  directly  through  the  bronchi. 

1.  Bronchitis,  acute  or  chronic.  The  chronic  form  of  bronchitis  is 
most  likely  to  lead  to  bronchiectasis  as  the  long-standing  inflammatory 
process  tends  to  weaken  the  bronchial  wall.  As  the  result  of  severe 
attacks  of  coughing  the  weakened  wall  is  unable  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
air  and  hence  the  bronchi  dilate.  Another  factor  is  the  mechanical 
plugging  of  the  bronchioles  by  the  catarrhal  secretions.  A  slight  degree 
of  (lilatation  of  the  bronchi  is  not  infrequently  met  with  in  cases  of  emphy- 
sema and  asthma  owing  to  the  fact  that  those  two  pulmonary  affections 
are  almost  constantly  associated  with  a  chronic  bronchitis. 

In  my  experience  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  bronchiectasis 
is  the  prolonged  exposure  to  inorganic  dust.  At  first  the  dust  produces  an 
irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  respiratory  tract.  Later 
it  induces  a  subacute  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  nuicous  membrane 
and  in  addition  leads  to  connective  tissue  proliferation  in  the  interlobular 
septa.  Of  21  potters  whom  I  have  had  under  observation  the  evidences 
of  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  were  present  in  10.  Dilatation  of  the 
bronchi  has  also  been  noted  very  freciuently  in  cases  of  anthracosis. 

Of  the  microorganisms,  the  influenza  bacillus  seems  to  Ixj  the  most 
important  as  a  causative*  ag(*nt. 

2.  Narrowing  of  th(»  lumen  of  the  bronchus.  This  may  be  caused 
by  a  gumma,  a  foreign  body,  or  by  pressure  from  without  as  in  the  case 
of  an  aneurism  or  a  tumor.  As  the  result  of  the  stricture  the  bronchial 
secretions  accumulate,  changes  in  the  bronchi  and  peribronchial  tissues 
take  place  and  the  surrounding  pulmonary  tissue  becomes  indurated. 
These  conditions  tend  to  weaken  the  bronchial  wall  and  if  there  be  added 
violent  expiratory  efforts  dilatation  ensues. 

Chevalier  Jackson^  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  l>earing  in  mind 
that  a  foreign  body  is  often  the  cause  of  bronchiectasis.  For  this  reason, 
all  cases  of  bronchiectasis  of  the  lower  lobes  should  have  an  X-ray 
examination  made. 

B.  Extrinsic  J  or  causes  external  to  the  bronchus. — While  dilatation  can 
occur  as  the  result  of  changes  in  the  bronchus  alone  the  condition  is 
more  apt  to  develop  if  there  are,  in  addition,  associated  changes  in  the 
pulmonary  tissues. 

^  Fowler  and  Godlek:  "  Disease«  of  the  Lungs, "  1  SOS. 
'  Penna.  Med.  Jour.^  August,  1916. 
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(a)  Tuberculosis, — In  a  very  considerable  number  of  cases  of  chronic 
ulcerative  tuberculosis  some  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  is  encountered, 
although  this  is  usually  not  recognized  clinically.  The  more  chronic 
the  tulx»rculosis  and  the  greater  the  amount  of  fibrous  tissue  present, 
the  more  certain  is  there  to  be  some  evidence  of  bronchiectasis.  In 
197  consecutive  cases  autopsied  at  the  Phipps  Institute  the  bronchi  were 
noted  as  being  dilated  in  the  upper  lobes  in  20  instances;  in  the  middle 
lobe  of  the  right  lung  9  times  and  in  the  lower  lobes  9  times.  In  6 
additional  cases  the  dilatation  was  sufficiently  marked  to  constitute  a  true 
bronchiectasis;  of  this  number  4  occurred  in  the  lower  lobes. 

(fc)  Syphilis  may  cause  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  in  one  of  two  ways: 
(1)  In  the  form  of  a  gumma  obstructing  the  lumen  of  the  bronchus.  This 
has  been  considered  among  the  intrinsic  causes.  (2)  The  occurrence  of 
pulmonary  fibrosis  as  the  result  of  syphilis.  L.  A.  Conner^  in  a  study 
of  syphilitic  stenosis  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  found  that  bronchiectasis 
did  not  occur  in  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  Just  as  in  tubercu- 
losis and  other  chronic  pulmonary  affections  he  considered  that  **much 
more  potent  factors  are  the  changes  occurring  in  the  bronchial  wall  and 
in  the  adjacent  lung  tissue,  by  which  the  muscular  and  elastic  tissue  of 
the  bronchi,  upon  which  their  strength  and  resilience  depend,  is  replaced 
by  inflammatory  tissue. '' 

(c)  Compression  of  the  Lung, — The  most  frequent  cause  of  compres- 
sion of  the  lung  is  a  pleural  effusion,  either  serous  or  purulent  in  character. 
If  the  effusion  is  unrecognized  and  the  lung  remains  compressed  for  some 
time  a  proliferation  of  connective  tissue  takes  place  in  the  collapsed  lung 
and  the  bronchi  also  dilate.  It  is  probable  that  the  dilatation  occurs, 
moreas  the  result  of  the  distending  force  of  the  cough,  acting  on  bronchi 
deprived  of  their  normal  support,  rather  than  the  associated  fibroid 
changes  in  the  lung. 

(d)  Croupous  and  Broncho-pneumonia. — Although  delayed  resolution 
following  croupous  pneumonia  is  frequently  given  as  one  of  the  exciting 
causes  of  pulmonary  fibrosis  and  bronchiectasis,  there  is  some  question 
as  to  whether  such  a  thing  as  '* delayed  resolution''  ever  occurs.  If  it 
does  it  is  extremely  rare.  In  the  vast  majority  of  instances  what  is 
taken  for  delayed  resolution  is  in  reality  an  effusion.  As  a  result  the 
lung  becomes  compressed  and  if  the  compression  is  exerted  sufficiently 
long,  pulmonary  fibrosis  and  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  ensue. 

Bronchial  dilatation,  in  some  instances,  apparently  originates?  in  an 
attack  of  broncho-pneumonia.  Under  these  circumstances  the  dilata- 
tion seems  to  arise  partly  as  the  result  of  the  associated  inflammatory 
condition  of  the  bronchi  and  adjacent  alveoli  and  partly  as  the  result 
of  collapse  of  air  vesicles  adjacent  to  the  pneumonic  process.  As  a  rule 
the  collapsed  vesicles  become  reexpanded  after  recovery  from  the  acute 
attack.  If,  however,  the  change  is  permanent  the  atelectatic  areas 
undergo  a  fibroid  change  and  the  smaller  bronchi  dilate. 

(e)  Fibrosis  of  the  Lung. — This  will  be  considered  in  detail  under 
another  heading.  It  may  be  stated  here,  however,  that  in  practically 
every  case  in  which  there  is  an  overgrowth  of  fibrous  tissue  in  the  lungs, 
there  is  also  dilatation  of  the  bronchi. 

(fc)  Inflammation  of  the  Pleura. — Marked  thickening  of  the  pleura 
is  a  frequent  finding  in  cases  of  bronchiectasis.     Some  observers  hold  the 
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view  that  a  chronic  adliesive  pleurisy  is  one  of  the  factors  capable  of 
bringing  about  dilatation  of  the  bronchi,  but  this  is  difficult  to  prove. 
Inasmuch  as  the  two  conditions  not  infrequently  occur  independently 
of  each  other,  it  is  quite  probable  that  when  they  are  associated  they 
have  nothing  in  common. 

A  consideration  of  the  above  etiological  factors  shows  that  while 
weakening  of  the  bn»nchial  wall  is  the  essential  feature  in  all  cases  that, 
as  a  rule,  one  or  more  additional  factors  are  at  work  in  any  given  case. 
Besides  disease  of  the  l>ronehial  walls,  therefore,  the  effect  of  increased 
intra  pulmonary  prt-ssure,  the  pressure  of  accunuilated  secretions  within 
the  bronchi,  and  various  chronic  affections  involving  the  parenchyma  of 
the  lung,  are  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 


Morbid  Anatomy.- — Although  at  the  autopsy  table  a  large  number 
of  the  tul)fs  are,  as  a  rule,  found  to  be  affected,  the  disease  in  the  early 
stage  is  niucli  more  limited.  The  successive  involvement  of  previously 
health;-  tubes  is  brought  about  by  the  inhalation  of  the  secretions,  inter- 
current attacks  of  bronchitis,  septic  broncho-pneumonia  and  frequent 
cough.  The  condition  may  l>e  limited  to  one  lung  or  both  may  be 
affected.     In  'S5  cases  seen  in  the  Brompton  Hospital,  Fowler  states  that 
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in  23  cases  {or  65  per  cent.)  both  lungs  were  affected;  the  lesion  was 
limited  to  one  lol>e  in  only  8.  In  52  autopsies  Lebert  found  that  the 
condition  was  limited  to  one  lung  in  52  per  cent,  and  that  in  48  per  cent, 
both  were  involved.  It  is  usually  believed  that  the  lower  lobes  are  most 
commonly  involved  and  that  localized  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  in  the 
apices  of  the  lungs  is  unusual.  Lebert,  however,  found  unilateral  upper 
lobe  involvement  in  11  per  tent,  of  his  cases.  In  chronic  non-tuberculous 
affections  bilateral  involvement  is  the  most  frequent  while  in  tuberculous 
cases  unilateral  and  apical  involvement  is  the  most  common.  Apical 
involvement  is  also  quite  common  in  cases  of  pneumoconiosis,     McCrae 


Fia.  22-.>.— The  bnmrhi 


and  Funk'  have  reported  5  eases  of  apical  bronchiectasis,  4  of  which 
were  associated  with  tuljerculosis  (see  Fig.  221). 

Two  main  varieties  of  bronchiectasis  are  recognized,  namely,  the 
cylindrical  and  the  globular  or  sacculated. 

In  the  cylindrical  form  the  dilatation  is  uniform,  the  Binallfr  bronchi 
retaining  the  size  of  the  larger  division  instead  of  diminishing  in  diameter. 
The  bronchi  tend  to  progressively  increase  in  size  toward  their  terminal 
extremities,  thus  giving  rise  to  an  appearance  resemliling  that  of  the 
fingers  of  a  glove  (Wilson  Fox).  This  type  of  the  disease  is  well  illustrated 
in  Fig.  222.  A  subvariety  of  the  cylindrical  form  is  the  fusiform  type,  in 
which  the  dilated  bronchi  taper  somewhat  toward  their  terminal  extremity. 
'  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Agaoc.,  Oct.  7,  lOlii. 
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The  sacculated  type  shows  the  most  extreme  decree  of  dilatation. 
la  this  form  the  tul)e  may  dilate  at  a  single  point,  forming  a  pseudo- 
cavity.  A  number  of  these  may  occur  in  one  tul>e.  the  caliber  of  the  inter- 
vening portions  remaining  approximately  normal.  The  sacculation 
may  involve  only  one  side  of  the  tube,  the  remainder  of  the  circumference 
retaining  its  normal  shape.  A  subvariety  of  the  sacculated  form  is 
that  in  which  the  affected  bronchus  presents  a  number  of  bead-like^dila- 
tations  which  have  been  likened  to  a  rosary  (Fox). 


Fio.  224.— .\n  unusual 


ilntatioD  of  the  bronchi. 


The  cylindrical  type  of  dilatation  is  usually  found  in  the  larger  and 
medium-sized  tube.i.  While  the  sacculated  type  may  occur  in  the 
larger  tubes,  it  is  most  commonly  encountered  in  the  terminal  bronchi. 
All  types  of  dilatation  may  Im;  seen  in  one  lung. 

The  largest  and  most  extensive  bronchiectases  are  encountered  in 
lungs  which  have  undergone  marked  fibroid  changes  (sec  Pigs.  223  and 
224). 
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Associated  Changes  in  the  Lungs. — The  pulmonary  changes  have 
been  very  tersely  expressed  by  Walshe  as  follows:  **The  surrounding 
tissue  is  either  slightly  condensed  by  pressure,  hardened  by  chronic 
pneumonia,  rarefied  by  emphysema  or  perfectly  natural."  A  septic 
broncho-pneumonia  due  to  inhalation  of  the  secretions  is  not  an  infre- 
quent terminal  event  and  occasionally  gangrene  of  the  lung  occurs  as 
the  result  of  perforation  of  the  bronchial  dilatation. 

Changes  in  Other  Organs, — Dilatation  of  the  right  heart  may  occur  as 
the  result  of  the  obstructed  circulation  in  the  lungs.  Owing  to  the  stag- 
nation of  septic  material  in  the  bronchial  tubes  the  absorption  of  toxins 
frequently  leads  to  amyloid  change  in  the  liver  and  kidneys.  Abscess 
of  the  brain  not  infrequently  has  its  origin  in  a  bronchiectasis. 

Changes  in  the  Extremities. — One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  disease 
is  the  remarkable  change  which  takes  place  in  the  extremities.  While 
clubbing  of  the  fingers  and  toes  occurs  in  other  conditions,  it  is  seen  in 
its  most  extreme  form  in  bronchiectasis.  And  the  same  is  true  of  hyper- 
trophic pulmonary  osteoarthropathy.  These  two  conditions,  which  are 
almost  exclusively  associated  with  diseases  of  the  lungs,  will  be  considered 
under  a  separate  heading. 

Symptoms. — It  can  be  readily  understood  that  the  symptoms  vary 
greatly  in  differenfe^ases.  In  many  instances  the  symptoms  are  so 
slight  or  are  so  masked  by  associated  changes  in  the  bronchi  or  lungs 
that  the  presence  of  bronchiectasis  is  not  even  suspected.  Keeping  in 
mind  the  various  conditions  with  which  the  condition  is  commonly  asso- 
ciated will  often  lead  to  a  correct  diagnosis.  In  a  small  proportion  of 
cases  the  diagnosis  can  be  made  from  the  presence  of  two  symptoms, 
namely,  a  paroxysmal  cough  which  may  occur  but  two  or  three  times  a 
day  and  the  expectoration  of  large  quantities  of  purulent  sputum  which 
may,  in  some  cases,  be  horribly  fetid.  Coughing  paroxysms  are  most 
marked  in  the  morning  and  again  at  night  when  the  patient  lies  down. 
This  often  serves  to  empty  the  cavities  and  it  is  not  until  they  again  fill 
up  that  the  paroxysm  is  repeated.  The  sputum  may  be  raised  easily  or 
it  may  be  brought  up  only  after  a  severe  coughing  attack. 

The  sputumy  which  may  amount  to  20  ounces  or  more  in  24  hours,  is 
usually  yellowish  in  color  and  on  standing  separates  into  three  layers. 
The  lower  layer  is  opaque  and  grayish  in  color;  the  middle  consists  of  a 
thin,  turbid  fluid,  and  on  top  of  this  is  a  frothy,  brownish-colored  layer. 

In  cases  of  long  duration  the  sputum  often  has  a  horribly  fetid  odor. 
There  is  probably  no  disease  in  which  the  sufferer  becomes  such  an  ob- 
ject of  aversion  to  his  family  as  bronchiectasis.  I  recall  one  patient,  a 
lad  of  seventeen,  who  practically  became  an  outcast  because  of  his 
aflUction.  In  this  case  the  whole  house  became  permeated  with  the 
gangrenous  odor  of  his  sputum  after  a  coughing  attack.  In  another  case 
in  which  the  bronchiectatic  cavities  were  emptied  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  an  anesthetic,  the  odor  was  so  nauseating  that  several  of  the 
onlookers  vomited  at  once. 

Sputum  of  the  type  described  is  not  by  any  means  the  rule,  however. 
Among  a  very  considerable  number  of  cases  of  bronchiectasis  I  have 
seen  there  were  but  four  or  five  in  which  the  sputum  was  fetid.  It  is 
rarely  so  if  the  bronchiectasis  is  confined  to  the  apices  as  the  drainage 
is  freer  and  the  secretions  do  not  stagnate  in  the  bronchi. 

Blood-streaked  sputum  and  even  small  hemoptyses  are  of  not  in- 
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frequent  occurrence  and  occasionally  death  is  produced  by  a  large  pul- 
monary hemorrhage.  The  smaller  hemorrhages  are  due  to  ulceration 
of  the  bronchial  wall;  the  larger  ones  to  an  erosion  of  a  branch  of  the 
pulmonary  artery.  Dyspnea  is  usually  a  prominent  symptom  when  the 
disease  becomes  well  established.  It  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  causes; 
dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  emphysema,  extensive  fibrosis 
of  the  lung,  fixation  of  the  diaphragm,  etc. 

Pain  may  occur  during  the  course  of  the  disease  from  extension  of 
the  pleural  inflammation. 

As  the  disease  progresses  circulatory  disturbances  are  apt  to  become 
more  and  more  marked  until  finally  all  the  evidences  of  failing  compen- 
sation develop. 

In  spite  of  the  large  amount  of  septic  material  which  is  more  or  less 
constantly  stagnating  in  the  bronchi,  constitutional  symptoms  are  not 
marked.  As  a  rule  cases  of  bronchiectasis  are  afebrile  although  they  are 
apt,  at. times,  to  have  periods  of  fever  due  to  intercurrent  attacks  of  bron- 
chitis or  broncho-pneumonia  as  the  result  of  the  invasion  of  a  new  area  of 
bronchial  or  pulmonary  tissue.  During  these  attacks  the  cough  is  more 
severe  and  night  sweats  commonly  occur. 

For  varying  periods  of  time  the  general  health  is  little  if  any  impaired 
but  as  time  goes  on  there  is  a  gradual  deterioration  in  strength  and 
nutrition  and  finally  death  ensues  as  the  result  of  cardiac  failure,  general 
cachexia,  or  some  terminal  infection. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — Extreme  clubbing  of  the  fingers  is 
so  conmionly  associated  with  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  as  to  be  of  decided 
value  in  diagnosis.  The  toes  may  be  clubbed  also  and  in  some  instances 
the  end  of  the  nose  becomes  bulbous  in  appearance. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  is  secondary  to  such 
a  variety  of  diseases  and  the  changes  produced  by  these  diseases  are  so 
diverse  in  character,  the  physical  signs  vary  tremendously.  In  some 
instances  the  bronchiectasis  is  deep  seated  and  gives  rise  to  no  signs  what- 
soever. A  case  of  this  type  was  seen  recently  at  the  Phipps  Institute. 
The  patient  complained  of  cough  and  expectoration  but  the  examination 
of  the  chest  failed  to  reveal  any  abnormality.  Several  weeks  later  the 
patient  died  as  the  result  of  a  brain  abscess.  At  the  autopsy  deep-seated 
dilatation  of  the  bronchi  was  found  in  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung. 

The  cases  which  most  frequently  escape  detection  are  those  in  which 
the  affection  is  bilateral  and  associated  with  chronic  bronchitis,  emphy- 
sema, or  diffuse  bilateral  fibrosis  of  the  lungs;  or  in  which  tuberculosis 
and  bronchiectasis  coexist.  In  these  cases  the  emphysema  or  tuber- 
culosis tends  to  mask  the  bronchial  affection.  The  condition  may  be 
suspected  if  marked  clubbing  of  the  fingers  is  present,  in  what  seems  to 
be  a  case  of  emphysema,  or  if  cavity  signs  are  more  marked  in  the  lower 
lobes. 

In  the  bilateral  cases,  the  chest  shows  no  discrepancy  between  the 
two  sides;  it  may  be  normal  in  appearance  or  of  the  emphysematous 
type. 

The  type  of  bronchiectasis  which  is  most  frequently  recognized  is  that 
which  involves  a  part  or  all  of  one  lung.  In  these  cases  there  is  marked 
retraction  of  the  affected  side  and  expansion  is  greatly  diminished  or 
entireh'  absent.  The  heart  is  usually  displaced  towards  the  affected 
side. 
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Palpation, — If  emphysema  is  present  the  tactile  fremitus  is  reduced. 
In  unilateral  involvement  associati?d  with  pulmonary  fibrosis  the  fremitus 
is  increased. 

Percussion. — The  character  of  the  percussion  note  will  depend  almost 
entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  associated  pulmonary  changes  and  the 
location  of  the  dilatations.  In  deep-seated  bronchiectases  without  any 
change  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung,  the  note  is  normal;  if  emphysema 
is  present,  it  is  hyperresonant,  and  if  consolidation  has  occurred  as  the 
result  of  a  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia,  the  note  will  be  dull. 

When  the  disease  is  confined  to  one  side  the  opposite  lung  is  usually 
hypertrophied  as  the  result  of  compensatory  emphysema.  This  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  the  pulmonary  resonance  extends  beyond  the 
middle  line  anteriorly;  in  addition  loud  puerile  breathing  will  be  heard 
on  this  side. 

Superficially  placed  dilatations  will  give  rise  to  a  high-pitched  tym- 
panitic note.  If  the  dilatations  are  numerous  a  distinct  tympanitic 
quality  may  be  lacking  but  will  influence  the  other  percussion  changes 
by  raising  the  pitch.  In  unilateral  cases  the  area  about  the  angle  of  the 
scapula  is  where  one  is  most  apt  to  elicit  a  tympanitic*  note. 

Auscultation. — The  auscultatory  signs  present  the  greatest  variations. 
If  the  condition  is  bilateral  the  respiratory  sounds  may  be  identical  with 
those  heard  in  emphysema  or  they  may  be  slightly  suppressed  with  a 
bronchovesicular  quality,  especially  during  expiration.  In  the  unilateral 
cases  associated  with  fibrosis,  the  breath  sounds  are,  for  the  most  part, 
suppressed  but  in  certain  areas  are  definitely  cavernous.  The  latter 
type  of  breathing  is  very  frequently  heard  at  the  angle  of  the  scapula. 
Over  the  area  in  which  cavernous  breathing  is  heard  bronchophony  and 
whispering  pectoriloquy  may  be  marked.  Skoda  s  veiled  puff  is  often 
referred  to.  This  sound  occurs  at  the  end  of  inspiration  and  sounds  as 
though  a  puflP  of  air  were  entering  a  cavity  situated  just  beneath  the  ear. 
In  my  experience  this  sign  is  not  often  present. 

R&les  of  every  description  may  be  heard.  When  coarse  and  metallic 
in  quality  they  are  strongly  suggestive  of  cavity  formation  or  bronchial 
dilatation. 

A  systolic  murnmr  at  the  base  of  the  heart  is  frequently  i)resent.  In 
the  later  periods  of  the  disease  a  mitral  murmur  of  relative  insufficiency 
is  often  present  in  addition  to  other  evidences  of  failing  compensation. 

Diagnosis. — In  view  of  the  number  of  diseases  associated  with 
bronchiectasis  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  condition  is  so  frequently 
overlooked  clinically.     The  following  conditions  must  be  considered: 

Tuberculosis. — If  the  bronchiectasis  occurs  in  the  lower  lobes  there 
should  be  no  confusion  as  tuberculosis  almost  invariably  starts  at  the 
apex  and  extends  downward.  If  the  bronchi  of  the  upper  lobe  are 
dilated  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  the  two  conditions,  inasmuch  as 
a  tuberculous  excavation  and  the  dilated  bronchi  give  rise  to  the  same 
physical  signs.  Fig.  221  illustrates  very  clearly  how  a  mistake  might 
occur.  When  one  entire  lung  is  involved  or  both  lungs  are  implicated 
the  true  nature  of  the  trouble  cannot  be  determined  without  a  sputum 
examination;  and  in  any  case  this  always  should  be  done.  The  ma- 
jority of  mistakes  are  due  to  neglect  of  this  simple  procedure.  In 
examining  the  sputum  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  acid-fast 
streptothrix  organisms  not  infrequently  occur  in  bronchiectasis.     To  the 
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inexperienced  these  organisms  could  be  mistaken  very  readily  for  tubercle 
bacilli.  In  a  case  under  observation  at  the  Phipps  Institute,  my  colleague, 
Paul  Lewis,  found  that  the  sputum  contained  a  streptothrix  which 
in  the  size  of  the  individual  organism  closely  resembled  the  tubercle 
bacillus.  Instead  of  being  clumped,  however,  the  organisms  were  ar- 
ranged in  long  chains  and  interlacing  filaments.  They  resisted  a  20  per 
cent,  sulphuric  acid  solution  but  were  readily  decolorized  with  30  per  cent, 
nitric  acid.  Guinea-pigs  inoculated  with  the  sputum  failed  to  develop 
tuberculosis.  When  both  tuberculosis  and  bronchiectasis  coexist  it  is 
often  impossible  to  recognize  the  presence  of  dilated  bronchi.  They  are 
to  be  suspected  if  extreme  clubbing  of  the  fingers  is  present  and  if  in  addi- 
tion, there  are  signs  of  a  cavity  in  the  area  about  the  angle  of  the  scapula. 
Tuberculosis  alone  does  not  produce  extreme  clubbing  of  the  fingers.  The 
history  of  the  case  will  also  indicate  in  some  instances,  that  the  bron- 
chiectasis antedates  the  tuberculous  infection. 

Abscess  of  the  Lung. — In  abscess  of  the  lung  the  characteristic  feature 
is  the  sudden  expectoration  of  a  large  quantity  of  mucopurulent  material, 
often  of  a  sweetish  odor.  In  the  majority  of  cases  of  abscess  the  patient 
is  acutely  ill  or  has  recently  recovered  from  an  acute  illness.  In  bronchi- 
ectasis the  development  of  the  disease  is  gradual  and  not  sudden  as  in 
abscess.  In  the  case  of  a  small  chronic  abscess  the  distinction  is  difficult. 
An  X-ray  examination  may  be  of  service.  In  case  of  doubt  an  explora- 
tory operation  should  be  advised  as  an  abscess,  if  present,  can  be  cured 
if  proper  drainage  is  secured. 

Loculated  Empyema. — At  times  an  encysted  empyema,  especially  when 
situated  between  the  lobes  of  the  lung,  ruptures  into  a  bronchus.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  essentially  the  same  as  a  pulmonary  abscess. 

Gangrene  of  the  Lung. — Pulmonary  gangrene  is  usually  sudden  in  onset 
and  may  be  one  of  the  sequels  of  a  pulmonary  infarct,  croupous  or  bron- 
cho-pneumonia or  tuberculosis.  If  gangrene  of  the  lung  occurs  in  an 
individual  with  a  history  of  long  standing  bronchitis  it  may  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  it  from  bronchiectasis  with  gangrenous  changes  in 
the  bronchi.  The  presence  of  elastic  tissue  in  the  sputum  would  be  in 
favor  of  pulmonary  gangrene. 

Chronic  Bronchitis. — As  a  rule  the  presence  of  dilated  bronchi  in  a 
case  suflPering  from  chronic  bronchitis  can  only  be  surmised.  It  should 
be  suspected  if  there  is  marked  clubbing  of  the  fingers  and  there  is  in  addi- 
tion the  expectoration  of  thin,  mucopurulent  material  with  a  fetid  odor. 
There  may  also  be  signs  indicative  of  a  cavity  especially  in  the  lower  lobes 
of  the  lungs. 

Fetid  or  Putrid  Bronchitis 

In  those  cases  in  which  bronchiectasis,  gangrene,  or  cavities  contain- 
ing a  fetid  secretion  can  be  excluded  and  in  which  there  are  the  physical 
signs  of  bronchitis,  it  has  been  customary  to  designate  the  condition  as 
fetid  or  putrid  bronchitis.  The  affection  is  in  reality  a  form  of  bron- 
chiectasis. In  such  cases  the  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  is  not  sufficiently 
marked  to  give  the  physical  signs  commonly  associated  with  bronchi- 
ectasis. Since  the  introduction  of  the  X-rays,  however,  it  has  become 
ai)parent  that  cases  which  in  former  times,  would  have  been  classed 
as  fetid  l)ronchitis  are  in  reality  examples  of  bronchiectasis.  By  means 
of   stereoscopic   plates  small  dilatations  of  the  bronchi  can  be  shown. 
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Aside  from  the  physical  signs  the  clinical  features  of  fetid  bronchitis 
are  essentially  the  same  as  those  occurring  as  the  result  of  well-marked 
dilatation  of  the  bronchi.  The  cough  may  be  paroxysmal  in  charac- 
ter and  followed  by  the  expectoration  of  a  foul  smelling  sputum.  The 
expectorated  matter  is  usually  thin,  grayish-white  in  color  and  on 
standing  separates  into  three  layers:  the  upper  layer  is  frothy  and  often 
of  a  greenish  color,  the  middle  layer  is  serous  in  character  and  slightly 
cloudy  and  the  third  layer  consists  of  a  sediment  in  which  may  sometimes 
be  found  small  dirty  yellow  masses  known  as  Dittrich's  plugs.  As  in 
the  case  of  true  bronchiectasis  abscess  of  the  brain  is  not  an  uncommon 
terminal  event. 

BRONCmOLECTASIS 

This  term  is  applied  to  a  form  of  bronchiectasis  in  which  the  patho- 
logical changes  are  limited  to  the  bronchioles.  Although  this  type  of 
the  disease  was  described  many  years  ago  by  Carr/  of  England,  it  has 
been  almost  entirely  overlooked  in  this  country. 

Etiology. — The  condition  is  not  common  and  occurs  almost  exclusively 
in  young  children  who  are  poorly  nourished,  syphilitic  or  rachitic.  The 
exciting  cause  is  generally  some  one  of  the  acute  infections  such  as  whoop- 
ing cough,  measles,  diphtheria,  etc.  Bronchiolectasis  is,  as  a  rule,  an 
SLCute  affection. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  condition  is  bilateral  and  may  involve  a 
large  part  or  even  all  of  both  lungs.  The  lungs  are  usually  bulky  and 
scattered  over  the  surface  there  may  be  a  number  of  small  transparent 
bladder-like  elevations  which  correspond  to  the  small  cavities  within  the 
lungs.  On  section  the  lungs  present  a  worm-eaten  or  honeycombed 
appearance  due  to  the  numerous  small  cavities.  The  cavities  are  small, 
the  largest  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  have  smooth  walls  and  contain  either 
air  or  a  frothy  mucus.  The  bronchi  are  unaffected.  In  addition  to  the 
dilatation  of  the  bronchioles  there  is  usually  present  a  peribronchial  in- 
flammation, patches  of  broncho-pneumonia  and  some  compensatory 
emphysema. 

Occasionallv  a  chronic  form  of  the  disease  occurs.  In  such  cases 
chronic  interstitial  changes  take  place  in  the  pulmonary  tissue  surround- 
ing the  dilated  bronchioles.  This  leads  to  fibrosis  of  the  affected  parts 
with  retraction  of  the  lung. 

Symptoms. — Cough  is  the  most  prominent  symptom  and  as  the 
disease  advances  tends  to  become  paroxysmal.  It  may  resemble  whoop- 
ing cough.  In  very  young  children  there  may  be  no  expectoration  as  it 
is  swallowed,  but  if  the  child  vomits,  pus  may  be  mixed  with  the  stomach 
contents.  Fever  may  be  absent  but  with  the  successive  development  of 
patches  of  broncho-pneumonia  the  temperature  often  rises  to  103°  or 
104°F. 

Anemia  and  emaciation  are  usually  marked  features  in  children  who 
develop  this  condition. 

As  a  rule  the  disease  is  acute  and  death  may  occur  as  earlv  as  two 
weeks  from  the  onset.  In  some  instances  it  becomes  chronic  and  may 
exist  for  three  or  four  years  or  longer. 

Physical  Signs. — In  the  chronic  cases  marked  clubbing  of  the  fingers 
may  be  noted.     As  the  disease  is  bilateral  in  most  instances  there  is  no 

^  Practitioner^  1891,  vol.  xlvi ,  p.  87. 
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noticeable  difference  in  the  two  sides.  Scattered  r&les  throughout  both 
lungs  may  be  heard  and  they  may  be  of  all  varieties.  If  they  have  a 
ringing  metallic  quality  they  are  very  suggestive  of  cavities.  The 
percussion  note  and  breath  sounds  may  show  little  if  any  abnormality. 
If  the  process  is  more  or  less  localized  in  one  or  both  lower  lobes  the 
percussion  note  may  be  impaired  or  it  may  have  a  tympanitic  quality. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  breath  sounds  may  be  suppressed,  broncho- 
vesicular  or  even  bronchial,  depending  somewhat  on  the  presence  of  an 
associated  pneumonic  process. 

Diagnosis. — Acute  tuberculosis  is  the  condition  most  likely  to  be 
confused  with  bronchiolectasis.  The  physical  signs  in  both  conditions 
may  simulate  each  other  closely.  Fowler  has  pointed  out  that  in  bron- 
chiolectasis the  general  symptoms  are  not  nearly  so  severe  as  one  would 
expect  from  the  physical  signs  and  that  improvement  of  the  child  may  be 
noted  while  the  evidences  of  pulmonary  damage  are  increasing. 

In  acute  tuberculosis  fever  is  nearly  always  a  marked  feature,  and 
emaciation  is  progressive  and  marked.  If  sputum  cannot  be  obtained 
the  pus  in  the  vomited  matter  should  be  examined  for  tubercle  bacilli. 

FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  AIR  PASSAGES 

The  aspiration  of  a  foreign  body  into  the  air  passages  is  now  recog- 
nized as  a  relatively  common  accident.  And  while  the  number  of  in- 
stances reported  in  the  literature  is  in  the  aggregate  fairly  large,  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  many  of  these  cases  does  not  often  fall  to  the  lot 
of  individual  observers.  The  first  detailed  study  of  the  results  of  foreign 
bodies  lodging  in  the  air  passages  was  that  made  by  Stokes.^  In  1854 
Gross^  contributed  a  monograph  on  the  subject.  Since  that  time  there 
have  been  a  number  of  contributions.  In  1909  Eicken'  reported  303 
cases  in  which  the  bronchoscope  had  been  used  to  extract  a  foreign  body. 
The  most  comprehensive  presentation  of  the  subject  in  American  litera- 
ture has  been  made  by  Chevalier  Jackson.'* 

Etiology. — A  great  variety  of  articles  may  gain  entrance  into  the 
air  passages.  The  object  may  be  one  normally  taken  into  the  mouth, 
such  as  an  article  of  food;  or  it  may  be  one  held  in  the  mouth  for  con- 
venience, such  as  a  pin ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  small  children,  toys  or  other 
small  objects  may  be  placed  in  the  mouth.  The  aspiration  of  the  foreign 
body  usually  follows  some  sudden  and  unexpected  inspiratory  effort 
such  as  may  accompany  coughing,  laughing,  a  fright  or  a  blow  on  the 
back.  Under  these  circumstances  the  foreign  body  may  enter  the  larynx 
during  'Svhat  may  be  termed  a  moment  of  surprise  on  the  part  of  the 
epiglottis  while  raised  in  the  act  of  a  sudden  deep  inspiration.*'  In 
other  instances,  insensibility  of  the  upper  air  passages  as  the  result  of 
sleep,  narcosis  or  coma  may  permit  the  entrance  of  a  foreign  body.  Occa- 
sionally a  foreign  body,  in  the  form  of  food,  enters  the  larynx  during  the 
act  of  vomiting. 

In  about  one-half  of  the  cases  recorded  the  victims  of  this  accident 

have  l)een  children.     This  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  small 

children  have  a  habit  of  placing  all  sorts  of  objects  in  their  mouths. 

^  "Diseases  of  the  Chest,"  New  Sydenham  Society. 

-  "Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Air  Pa.s8age8." 

3  Deut.  Klinik,  vol.  xii,  1909. 

*  "Peroral  Endoscopy  and  Ijaryngeal  Surgen',"  1915. 
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Any  article  capable  of  passing  the  Rlottis  may  l)e  drawn  into  the 
larj'nx  during  a  forced  inspiration.  AnionR  the  oonunoner  objects  may 
be  mentioned  needles,  pins  of  various  kinds,  tacks,  pieces  of  meat,  beans 
and  fragments  of  bones.  In  one  case  observed  by  us  an  extracted  tooth 
entered  the  larynx  durinf;  nitrous  oxide  anesthesia. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Complete  lilocking  of  the  laryngeal  oiiening  by 
a  foreign  twdy  is  fortunately  not  common,  although  such  accidents 
do  occur  and  may  be  followed  by  death  within  a  few  minutes.  In  such 
cases  a  large  piece  of  meat  is  the  most  common  offender. 


'cd  from  bchitid.  N'lilc  the  Inrgfr  site  of  Ihc  ritcht 
;.  i  he  nail  shown  in  thr  filam  tu>>e  tia<l  loilged  in  the 
rutod  through  into  thi'  Iiiuk.      {Jtffiraon  Atrdicai  College 


Having  passed  the  glottis  the  foreign  Imdy  may  lodge  in  one  of  the 
ventricles  of  the  larynx.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  object  passes 
down  the  trachea  and  in  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases  enters  the  right 
bronchus.  The  greater  liability  of  the  right  side  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  right  primary  bronchus  is  larger  ami  stniighter  than  the  left  (see 
Figs.  225  and  22()).  The  [jassage  downward  of  the  foreign  body  is 
facilitated  by  gravity  and  by  the  inspiratory  widening  of  the  trachea  and 
main  bronchi.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  foreign  substance  passes 
downward  is  due  in  part  to  its  size  and  in  part  to  the  shajx"  of  the  object. 
In  any  ca.se  there  is  produced  irritation  and  spasm  of  the  larynx  and 
trachea  and  more  or  less  severe  i>aroxj'sins  of  coughing  in  the  efTort  to 
dislodge  the  object.     As  a  rule  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  subside  with 
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the  final  lodgment  of  the  foreign  body  in  one  of  the  larger  branches  of  the 
bronchial  tree. 

Spontaneous  expulsion  of  the  foreign  sulratance  may  occur  at  an 
early  period  or  months  or  years  may  elapse.  In  one  case  under  my  care 
a  tooth  was  coughed  up  eighteen  months  after  it  had  aspirated  into  the 
bronchi;  in  another  case  a  brass-headed  tack  was  expelled  four  or  five 
years  after  it  had  entered  the  bronchus.  In  124  cases  recorded  by  Dur- 
ham in  which  recovery  followed  spontaneous  expulsion,  the  interval  in  28 
of  the  cases  was  from  one  to  seventeen  years.  Jackson  has  reported 
cases  in  which  the  foreign  body  was  removed  some  years  after  the  initial 
accident;  in  one  case  an  interval  of  twoiiti-six  years  had  elapsed. 


iring  2M 


_....— N-),  140H  (Phipps  Inatilule),     Child 

digns  oS  a  chronic  inflamniQlciry  conditioii  at  ri)[hc  baac. 
X-ray  shnwpci  fibroais  ol  luuK  and  dilaud  broni^hi,  due 
iachcB  in  length  with  the  head  dowp  aud  the  point  up. 

Spontaneous  expulsion  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  foreign  body. 
If  it  is  small  and  devoid  of  sharp  points  it  may  be  coughed  up  but  if  it 
is  long,  narrow  and  sharp-pointed,  such  as  a  hair  pin  or  a  safety  pin,  the 
only  hope  of  relieving  the  patient  lies  in  surgical  interference  or  the  use 
of  the  bronchoscope. 

If  the  foreign  substance  remains  in  the  larynx  edema  may  develop 
later.  The  end  results  of  lodgment  in  one  of  the  bronchi  are  varied. 
The  first  change  is  simple  infiammatory  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
If  the  substance  remains  the  inflammation  persists,  eventually  becoming 
chronic  and  with  it  there  is  apt  to  be  some  ulceration.  As  bacteria  are 
«oinnionly  carried  by  the  foreign  body  infection  occurs  and  this  may 
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rupture  through  the  bronchus  giving  rise  to  a  localized  abscess.  In 
addition  there  is  usually  more  or  less  of  an  inflammatory  change  or  abscess 
formation  in  the  surrounding  pulmonary  tissue.  This  eventually  becomes 
chronic  and  gives  rise  to  fibrosis  with  or  without  dilatation  of  the  bronchi 
in  the  aflFected  portion.  Partly  as  the  result  of  inflammatory  changes 
which  swell  the  mucous  membrane  and  partly  as  the  result  of  the  foreign 
body  itself  the  bronchus  is  obstructed,  ending  in  an  abscess  below  the 
foreign  body.  Later  sloughing  or  ulceration  follows  in  the  tissues  sur- 
rounding the  foreign  body  and  permitting  the  slow  escape  of  the  pus. 
The  bronchial  wall  may  be  destroyed  by  ulceration  and  chondrial 
necrosis.  In  some  cases  the  foreign  body  may  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
abscess  cavity  or  as  the  result  of  being  firmly  imbedded  it  may  remain 
fixed  in  its  original  place.  Although  the  bronchial  stenosis  is  usually 
followed  by  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  below  the  point  of  obstruction  the 
air  passages  may  remain  normal  in  size  although  filled  with  pus.  The 
term  **  drowned  lung^'  has  been  suggested  for  this  condition.  Later,  if 
the  obstruction  is  not  removed,  a  true  bronchiectasis  may  develop. 
In  the  case  of  a  rounded  object  complete  occlusion  of  a  bronchus  may 
occur  with  collapse  of  the  lung  tissue  to  which  the  l)ronchus  is  dis- 
tributed. In  some  instances  a  fibrinous  or  sorofil)rinous  pleurisy  occurs. 
Rarely  the  visceral  layer  of  the  pleura  is  perforated  and  an  empyma  or 
pneumothorax  develops. 

Broncho-pneumonia  or  lobar  pneumonia  sometimes  develops  within 
a  few  days  of  the  aspiration  of  a  foreign  body.  If  the  foreign  substance 
consists  of  a  bolus  of  food  and  the  particles  enter  the  fin(M*  bronchi  a 
septic  bronchopneumonia  is  almost  certain  to  occur. 

Sjrmptoms. — The  symptoms  produced  by  the  aspiration  of  a  foreign 
body  into  the  air  pjissages  may  be  divided  into  primary  and  secondary 
manifestations,  between  which  a  period  of  comparative  latency  may 
intervene. 

Immediately  following  Che  entrance  of  the  foreign  body  into  the 
larynx  the  patient  is  seized  with  a  paroxysm  of  coughing,  Ix^comes 
dyspnoic  and  cyanosed.  In  most  instances  the  patient  experiences  the 
sensation  of  suffocation.  If  the  body  is  large  the  patient  may  present 
the  appearance  of  one  strangling  to  death.  The  eyes  protrude,  the 
face  becomes  livid,  and  there  may  be  vomiting,  convulsions  and  finally 
loss  of  consciousness.  Death  may  occur  within  a  few  minutes — but 
fortunately  this  accident  is  relatively  rare.  The  violence  of  the  initial 
symptoms  may  last  from  a  few  minutes  to  an  hour  or  more  and  may 
recur  at  intervals. 

Succeeding  the  acute  symptoms  there  may  he  some  hoarseness  if  the 
vocal  cords  have  been  injured  or  the  foreign  body  remains  in  the  larynx. 
There  may  be  a  sense  of  soreness  beneath  the  sternum  and  very  often 
the  tenderness  is  referred  to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  Expectoration, 
if  present,  is  scanty  and  may  be  blood-tinged.  Dyspnea  and  cough  may 
persist,  recur  in  paroxysms  or  entirely  disappear  for  a  time. 

Price*  in  reporting  30  cases  from  Chevalier  Jackson's  clinic  states  that 
the  immediate  effect  produced  by  the  foreign  body  was  choking  spells  in 
21;  coughing  in  14;  dyspnea  in  14;  dyspnea  occurring  later  in  4,  CN^anosis 
in  5,  spasmodic  cough  in  4,  bloody  expectoration  in  5,  inspiratory  crow- 
ing in  2  and  aphonia  in  1.     Jackson  emphasizes  the  importance  of  these 

*  Penna.  Med.  Jour.,  December,  1915. 
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initial  symptoms.  In  a  number  of  cases  observed  by  him  the  possibility 
of  a  foreign  body  being  present  had  been  ridiculed  or  ignored.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  a  foreign  body  may  lodge  in  the  bronchi  without 
causing  symptoms,  even  cough,  for  an  interval  of  a  number  of  weeks 
between  the  initial  choking  and  the  vague  onset  of  bronchial  and  later, 
general  symptoms.  Thornval^  has  reported  16  cases  some  of  which 
had  no  symptoms  whatever  until  some  time  had  elapsed.  All  bfut  2 
of  these  cases  were  children. 

The  secondary  manifestations  develop  insidiously.  The  cough  gradu- 
ally becomes  worse  and  is  attended  with  considerable  mucopurulent 
expectoration.  In  some  cases  tuberculosis  is  suspected  because  of  the 
hectic  type  of  fever,  sweating  and  loss  of  weight.  In  others  there  is  a 
gradually  developing  fibrosis  of  the  affected  portion  of  the  lung,  dilata- 
tion of  the  bronchi  and  all  the  symptoms  of  bronchiectasis,  namely: 
a  paroxysmal  cough,  large  quantities  of  purulent  sputum,  some  fever 
and  clubbing  of  the  fingers.  The  sudden  expectoration  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  purulent  material  may  be  the  first  intimation  of  a  pulmonary 
abscess.  Exertion  or  change  of  posture  sometimes  brings  on  a  paroxysm 
of  coughing. 

Xo  matter  what  the  particular  lesion  is,  permanent  lodgment  of  a 
foreign  body  in  the  lung  is  usually  attended  with  cough,  the  expectora- 
tion of  purulent  sputum,  some  fever  and  often  with  loss  of  weight. 

If  the  patient  is  seen  within  a  day  or  so  of  the  accident  the  upper  air 
tract  should  be  examined  with  a  laryngoscope.  If  there  is  available 
one  who  can  use  the  bronchoscope  this  method  should  also  be  utilized. 
In  all  cases  stereoscopic  X-ray  plates  of  the  chest  should  be  made. 

Physical  Signs. — There  is  nothing  distinctive*  in  the  physical  signs 
which  may  be  encountered  in  cases  with  a  foreign  body  in  the  lungs. 
The  signs  are  usually  those  of  some  other  familiar  condition  such  as 
fibrosis  of  the  lung,  bronchiectasis,  abscess, ^empyema,  or  pneumothorax. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  absence  of  any  history  of  the  accident  one  should 
always  be  alert  to  the  possibility  of  a  foreign  body  in  cases  simulating 
tuberculosis  but  in  which  the  physical  signs  are  limited  to  one  of  the 
lower  lobes.  The  same  is  true  of  bronchiectasis.  In  the  presence  of 
these  two  conditions  a  foreign  body  is  constantly  overlooked. 

In  some  instances  the  foreign  body  may  completely  block  one  of 
the  large  bronchi  and  cause  collapse  of  all  or  a  large  portion  of  a  lower 
lobe.  In  such  cases  the  absence  of  breath  sounds  and  dulness  may  lead 
to  a  diagnosis  of  fluid. 

Inasnmch  as  a  variety  of  conditions  may  be  caused  l)y  the  lodgment 
of  a  foreign  substance  in  the  bronchi  or  pulmonary  tissue  the  physical 
signs  give  no  direct  clue  as  to  its  presence.  The  occurrence  of  such  a 
possibility,  however,  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  the  signs  are 
limited  to  the  lower  lobes,  especially  the  right  lower  lobe.  We  have  made 
it  a  routine  practice  at  the  Phipps  Institute  to  have  an  X-ray  examina- 
tion made  in  all  cases  of  this  nature  and  every  now  and  then  are  rewarded 
with  the  finding  of  a  foreign  body.  Even  if  the  X-rays  fail  to  show  a 
foreign  body,  valuable  evidence  is  often  obtained  by  the  showing  of  a 
localized  inflammatory  area  in  the  lung  which  may  suggest  the  true 
nature  of  the  trouble.  As  the  value  of  the  X-ravs  is  limited  chieflv  to 
metallic  objects  the  bronchoscope  should  be  employed  whenever  possible. 

^  Ugeskrift  for  Lciegerj  Dec.  23,  1916. 
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By  using  the  latter  instrument,  pieces  of  bone,  beans  or  other  articles  of 
food  may  be  discovered  which  will  often  escape  detection  in  the  X-ray 
plate.  In  the  hands  of  a  skilled  operator  bronchoscopy  is  the  method  of 
choice,  as  it  is  possible  to  directly  locate  the  foreign  body  and  at  the  same 
time  remove  it.  Price  warns  against  the  use  of  the  bronchoscope  by 
those  not  possessing  the  requisite  skill.  He  reports  three  cases  in  which 
broncho-pneumonia  followed  the  trauma  produced  by  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  use  the  instrument. 


CHAPTER  XXII 
DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS 

TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  LUNGS 

*^  Consumption  of  the  lungs  may  be  traced  with  certainty  in  the  writ- 
ings of  every  period  as  far  back  as  the  earliest  attempts  of  the  ancient 
world  to  deal  with  medicine  according  to  method.  History  does  not 
inform  us,  however,  of  the  extent  to  which  the  malady  had  been  prevalent 
during  former  times  in  various  parts  of  the  world  ....  But  there  can 
be  no  question  that  pulmonary  consumption  has  held  at  all  times  and 
among  all  civilized  peoples  a  foremost  place  among  the  national  diseases. 
In  our  own  age,  at  all  events,  it  occupies  one  of  the  leading  positions  in 
the  statistics  of  mortality."^ 

The  above  quotation  holds  as  true  to-day  as  when  written  forty  years 
ago  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  mortality  rate  of  this  disease  has 
been  steadily  falling,  tuberculosis  must  still  be  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  great  scourges  of  civilization.  In  this  country  it  is  the  cause  of  about 
one-tenth  of  the  deaths  annually. 

So  far  as  diseases  of  the  chest  arc  concerned  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  various  manifestations  of  tuberculosis  is  essential.  The  term 
** protean^'  is  often  applied  to  other  diseases  but  in  no  instance  is  the 
designation  more  applicable  than  in  the  case  of  tuberculosis.  In  every 
individual  who  presents  himself  with  symptoms  referable  to  the  thorax  the 
possibility  of  the  trouble  being  due  to  tuberculosis  must  always  be  considered, 
no  matter  whether  the  affection  is  acute  or  chronic. 

Not  only  is  tuberculosis  the  most  important  single  disease  the  practic- 
ing physician  has  to  deal  with  but  in  addition  it  possesses  the  greatest 
interest  to  the  sanitarian  by  reason  of  its  widespread  prevalence  among 
domestic  animals.  Tul)orculosis  is  not  uncommonly  found  in  pigs,  and 
among  cattle  it  is  very  prevalent.  As  we  derive  all  of  our  milk  and  a 
large  proportion  of  our  meat  from  bovine  sources,  it  is  essential  that 
measures  be  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  by  the  adequate 
inspection  of  abattoirs  and  dairy  herds  and  further,  by  the  pasteuriza- 
tion of  all  milk. 

Three  types  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  are  recognized:  (1)  chronic 
])ulmonary  tuberculosis;  (2)  acute  pulmonary  tuberculosis;  and  (3) 
fil)roid  tuberculosis. 

CHRONIC  TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  LUNGS 

Chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  also  known  as  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs,  chronic  ulcerative  tuberculosis,  phthisis  and  consumption. 

Etiology. — The  cause  of  tuberculosis  is  the  tubercle  bacillus,  the  source 
of  which  is,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  sputum  from  human  cases 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  milk  from  tuberculous  cows. 

The  tubercle  bacillus  gains  entrance  into  the  body  in  a  number  of  ways: 

*  Hirsch's  **  Handbook  of  Geographical  and  Historical  Pathology,"  1876. 
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( 1 )  The  most  important  mode  of  infection  is  by  inhalation.  In  the  great 
majority  of  instances  the  infection  occurs  from  the  inhalation  of  dust  in 
which  are  carried  the  tubercle  bacilli.  Careless  habits  on  the  part  of  a 
consumptive  are  entirely  responsible  for  this.  The  sputum,  which  is 
recognized  as  the  principal  source  of  infection,  is  not  dangerous  in  the 
moist  state  and  if,  in  every  instance,  it  was  destroj'ed  in  this  condition, 
the  disease  practically  could  be  stamped  out.  Spitting  on  the  floor  in 
the  house  or  the  immediate  surroundings  of  the  home  or  in  working  places 
permits  of  the  sputum  becoming  dried  and  mixed  with  the  dust.  Houses 
or  working  places  which  are  dark  and  badly  ventilated  are  especially 
favorable  to  prolonging  the  life  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  which  quickly 
succumbs  when  exposed  to  the  light  and  air. 

Fltigge  advanced  the  theory  that  the  chief  source  of  infection  was 
through  the  minute  droplets  which  are  expelled  during  coughing.  These 
he  believed  are  inhaled.  While  they  may,  in  some  instances,  play  a  part, 
it  is  now  generally  accepted  that  the  inhalation  of  infected  dust  is  the 
chief  source  of  the  disease  in  adults. 

In  most  instances  exposure  to  the  disease  nuist  be  prolonged  and  under 
the  conditions  mentioned  above.  There  is  no  danger  from  the  expired 
breath  of  consumptives  nor  from  associating  with  those  who  are  careful 
in  their  habits.  For  this  reason  a  tuberculosis  sanatorium  is  probably 
the  safest  place  one  can  be  so  far  as  the  danger  of  infection  is  concerned. 
Statistics  dealing  with  those  who  have  been  employed  for  years  in  tuber- 
culosis sanatoria  show  that  infection  practically  never  occurs  among 
these  workers. 

Until  the  study  of  marital  infection  by  Pope  and  Pearson^  appeared 
it  was  generally  believed  that  the  infection  of  a  wife  by  her  husband 
or  vice  versa ^  was  very  common.  These  observers  from  an  analysis 
of  a  large  number  of  cases,  concluded  that  while  there  was  some  slight 
danger  from  this  source  the  majority  of  such  instances  could  be  ascribed 
to  infection  from  other  sources,  to  the  presence  of  the  necessary  diathesis 
and  to  assort ive  mating. 

2  ¥oT  some  years  there  was  a  tendency  to  minimize  the  danger  from 
inhalation  and  place  infection  by  ingestion  in  tlie  first  place.  Infection 
through  the  digestive  tract  undoubtedly  plays  an  important  part  but 
not  to  the  extent  once  believed.  The  point  of  entrance  may  be  through 
the  tonsils  or  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  The  tonsillar  and  in- 
testinal routes  are  more  common  in  childhood  than  adult  life.  In  young 
children  the  intestinal  nmcous  membrane  seems  to  be  especially  per- 
meable and  many  children  are  known  to  become  infected  by  being  fed 
milk  containing  bovine  tubercle  bacilli. 

3.  Localized  infection  may  occur  in  those  who  perforin  autopsies, 
in  butchers,  in  handlers  of  hides,  or  in  those  who  handle  clothing  or 
utensils  used  by  consumptives.  As  a  rule  the  infection  takes  the  form 
of  a  small,  localized,  reddened,  granulation  mass  on  the  fingers  or  hand. 
Occasionaily  the  infection  may  not  appear  at  the  point  of  inoculation 
but  is  carried  to  the  group  of  lymph  nodes  in  the  axilla. 

4.  The  rarest  mode  of  infection  is  the  direct  transmission  of  the 
disease  from  the  mother  to  the  fetus.  This  is  so  unusual  as  to  be 
negligible. 

Theobald  Smith    has  pointed  out    that  though  a  strictly  bacterial 
*" Marital  Infection,"  Draper's  Company  Research  Memoirs,   1908. 
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disease  and  introduced  into  the  body  by  the  tubercle  bacillus,  which  is 
always  derived  from  some  preexisting  case  of  the  disease,  tuberculosis 
differs,  nevertheless,  from  most  diseases  in  many  important  particulars. 
Its  unknown  beginnings  in  the  body  and  its  insidious  march  after  it  has 
once  gained  a  foothold  are  responsible  for  the  existence  of  a  large  number 
of  cases  in  all  stages  of  the  disease.  In  the  earlier  stages,  while  the  dis- 
ease is  still  restricted  to  a  single  focus,  the  individual  is  to  all  outward 
appearances  in  perfect  health.  The  disease  may  remain  in  this  quiescent 
stage  indefinitely  and  then  for  one  reason  or  another  become  active.  If 
the  generally  accredited  theory  be  accepted,  namely,  that  an  initial 
implantation  takes  place  early  in  life  in  the  majority  of  people,  what  is 
it  that  determines  that  one  individual  will  later  in  life  become  tuberculous 
while  another  escapes?  The  following  factors  must  be  taken  into 
account: 

1.  We  have  to  consider  the  question  of  resistance.  Were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  people  possess  an  immunity  to  tubercu- 
losis the  death  rate  would  far  exceed  what  it  is  at  present.  The  degree 
of  immunity  possessed  by  the  particular  individual  varies  greatly.  In 
many  it  is  probably  absolute;  in  many  more  the  susceptibility  to  the 
infection  is  very  marked  and  they  readily  fall  victims  to  the  disease. 
The  great  majority  of  people,  in  all  probability,  possess  sufficient  resis- 
tance to  the  growth  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  providing  this  resistance 
is  not  lowered  by  other  causes. 

Another  factor  which  must  be  considered  is  the  degree  of  virulence 
of  the  tubercle  bacillus.  It  is  well  known  that  different  strains  of  the 
organism  vary  tremendously^  in  virulence;  some  possess  very  little  power 
for  mischief  while  others  arc  capable  of  producing  very  destructive 
lesions.  While  we  lack  sufficient  proof  as  to  the  effect  of  a  strain  of 
known  virulence,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  when  the  disease 
progresses  but  slowly  and  extends  ov(t  a  period  of  years,  the  resistance 
of  the  individual  is  marked  and  that  in  addition  the  virulence  of  this 
particular  strain  is  not  great.  On  the  other  hand  rapidly  progressing 
cases  probably  represent  instances  in  which  the  resistance  is  slight  and 
the  virulence  of  the  organism  is  marked. 

That  the  white  races  have  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  immunity 
during  the  centuries  to  which  they  have  l)een  exposed  to  the  disease  is 
consistent  with  what  we  know  of  other  infectious  diseases.  Two  races, 
which  in  their  primitive  state  were  free  from  tuberculosis,  have  paid  a 
heavy  toll  through  association  with  the  white  race.  The  North  American 
Indian  has  been  especially  susceptible,  tuberculosis  being  one  of  the 
most  pot(Mit  causes  of  the  rapid  decimation  of  this  race.  For  the  year 
1915  the  greatest  single  cause  of  death  among  the  Indians  was  tuberculosis 
which  was  responsible  for  35.08  per  cent,  of  all  deaths.  The  negro  is 
another  example  of  a  race  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  disease  but  a 
short  period  and  in  which  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  establish 
much  immunity.  Not  only  is  the  negro  extremely  susceptible  but,  as 
a  rule,  the  disease  pursues  a  much  more  acute  course  than  in  the  white 
man.  The  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  among  negroes  is  from  three 
and  a  half  to  four  times  that  of  the  whites. 

2.  Heredity. — Until  comparatively  recently  it  was  taught  that 
tuberculosis  was  an  inherited  disease.  The  basis  for  this  belief  lay  in 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  common  observation  that  the  children  of  tuberculous 
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parents  very  frequently  developed  the  disease.  We  now  know  that 
direct  inheritance  of  the  disease  is  extremely  rare,  so  much  so  as  to  be 
practically  negligible.  The  real  cause  of  tuberculosis  being  a  family 
affection  is  due  to  its  transmission  from  the  infected  parent  to  the  child 
after  birth.  This  ma\'  occur  as  the  result  of  the  careless  disposal  of  the 
sputum  in  the  home;  by  kissing;  or  by  infection  of  the  child^s  food. 
Owing  to  the  more  intimate  contact  between  the  mother  and  the  child 
it  is  well  recognized  that  a  tul)erculous  mother  is  more  dangerous  to  her 
children  than  a  tuberculous  father. 

Although  a  child  is  rarely  born  tuberculous,  there  is  rea.son  to  believe 
that,  in  some  instances,  the  children  of  tuberculous  parents  are  more 
susceptible  than  others  and  that  when  exposed  to  infection  they  offer 
little  resistance.  Karl  Pearson,  especially,  has  been  insistent  on  the 
importance  of  a  tuberculous  diathesis. 

3.  Reinfection. — As  already  stated  many  authorities  place  the  time 
of  infection  during  the  early  years  of  life,  the  belief  being  that  the  bacilli 
lie  dormant  until  some  time  later  when,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the 
individual's  resistance  becomes  lowered  and  the  disease  becomes  active. 
An  individual  may,  however,  become  reinfected  in  adult  life  and  succumb 
to  thb?  second  implantation  of  the  tubercle  bacilli.  Paul  Lewis^  is  of 
the  belief  that  the  primary  infection  in  early  life  has  little  influence  on 
the  disease  as  it  presents  itself  in  adults.  This  judgment  is  based  on  his 
experience  with  bovine  vaccination  where  the  inununity  seems  not  to 
persist  much  longer  than  do  living  bacilli  introduced  as  a  preventive. 
Applied  to  the  human  type  of  the  disease  this  fact  may  l)e  interpreted 
as  follows:  There  is  a  high  incidence  of  infection  in  early  childhood,  very 
possibly  owing  to  an  especial  permeability  of  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
branes in  that  period.  By  the  adolescent  period,  however,  most  of  the 
infected  children  are  either  cured  of  the  disease  or  have  died  of  it.  Fol- 
lowing the  twentieth  year  a  fresh  period  of  high  incidence  occurs,  prob- 
ably owing  in  part  to  the  failing  natural  immunity  of  the  lungs  and  in 
part  to  increased  exposure.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  infection  in 
adult  life  is  far  more  frequent  than  is  ordinarily  taught.  This  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  health v  adults,  with  no  historv  of  tuberculosis  in  the 
family,  not  infrequently  acquire  the  disease  by  moving  into  a  house 
infected  by  a  former  tenant. 

4.  Insanitary  Surroundings. — P'or  3'ears  it  has  been  recognized  that 
tuberculosis  is  essentially  a  house  disease.  It  is  in  the  home,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  instances,  that  the  disease  is  acquired  and  here  from  its 
inception  to  its  close  the  entire  drama  is  played.  The  worse  the  living 
conditions  are,  the  higher  will  be  the  incidence  of  tuberculosis,  and  this 
applies  to  the  isolated  country  house  as  well  as  the  congested  city  slum. 
In  considering  the  influence  of  the  home  surroundings,  two  factors  must 
be  taken  into  account:  first,  the  home  itself;  and  secondly,  the  habits 
of  the  people. 

Much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  badly  ventilated  and  lighted 
house  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  the  disease,  and  of  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Another  factor,  and  one  which  is  not  so  well  recognized,  is  the 
unhygienic  habits  of  the  people  themselves.  In  a  study  niade^  by  the 
Phipps  Institute^  it  was  found  that  many  houses  which  had  little  to  com- 

^  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  LifCy  Februarv,  191(5. 
*    Eleventh  Report,  1915. 
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mend  them  were  inhabited  by  people  who  were  cleanly  in  their  habits; 
on  the  other  hand,  model  houses  were  often  found  to  be  tenanted  by 
people  who  made  no  pretense  of  observing  the  simplest  rules  of  hygiene. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  lesson  which  the  crusade  against  tuberculosis  has 
taught  is  the  imjx)rtance  of  hygiene.  Not  only  must  better  houses  be 
provided  but  in  addition  the  people  themselves  must  be  impressed  with 
the  dangers  of  insanitary  habits.  They  must  be  taught  that  irregular 
meals,  food  of  poor  quality,  insufficient  sleep  and  dissipation  in  any  form 
lead  to  a  lowering  of  the  resistance  and  thus  render  the  individual  more 
susceptible  to  infection.  In  an  occupational  study  made  at  the  Phipps 
Institute^  it  was  shown  that  among  those  workers  who  took  their  meals 
irregularly,  and  among  those  who  did  not  get  sufficient  sleep  the  incidence 
of  tuberculosis  was  much  higher  than  in  the  case  of  those  leading  a  regular 
life. 

In  regard  to  the  influence  of  insanitary  dwellings  the  experience  of 
Liverpool  is  instructive.  The  municipal  government  tore  down  large 
sections  of  defective  dwellings  and  erected  in  their  place  sanitary  houses. 
The  same  people  were  housed  in  the  new  dwellings  who  had  occupied 
the  old  ones.  In  this  reconstructed  district  the  death  rate  from  tuber- 
culosis fell  from  4  per  1000  to  1.9  per  1000.  A  very  striking  example  of 
the  effect  of  destroying  a  slum  district  was  noted  after  the  great  fire  in 
San  Francisco.  Prior  to  the  fire  in  1905  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis 
in  that  citv  was  274  per  100,000;  two  vears  later  it  had  fallen  to  179  per 
100,000.     In  1912  it  had  fallen  still  farther  to  153  per  100,000. 

Poverty  and  tuberculosis  go  hand  in  hand.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  lack  of  money  forces  the  very  poor  into  the  most  insanitary  districts 
and  in  addition  does  not  permit  of  their  obtaining  suitable  food.  Both 
of  these  factors  lower  the  resistance  and  make  the  individual  a  ready 
victim  of  the  disease. 

5.  Occupation. — The  influence  of  occupation  as  a  predisposing  cause 
of  tuberculosis  has  been  emphasized  over  and  over  again.  There  are 
many  employments  which  are  credited  with  being  bad,  but  which  in 
reality  are  not,  much  of  the  evil  that  is  associated  with  them  being  the 
result  of  contril)ut()ry  factors  which  are  not  directly  connected  with  the 
work  itself.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  in  the  badly  ventilated  stateof 
one  factory  compared  with  another,  the  home  life  and  surroundings  of 
the  work  people,  poverty,  heredity,  age  and  sex  are  to  be  found  condi- 
tions that  favor  the  production  of  ill  health,  and  are  therefore,  not  to  be 
ignored.  Usually  it  is  a  gradual  deterioration  of  health  that  is  produced.* 
It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  it  is  impossible  to  deter jnine  the 
effect  of  a  given  occupation  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  tuberculosis  unthout 
a  knowledge  of  where  and  how  the  worker  lives. 

6.  Acute  and  Chronic  Infections. — As  the  result  of  some  acute  or 
chronic  disease  the  individual  may  be  rendered  more  susceptible  to 
reinfection  with  tuberculosis,  or  as  the  result  of  lowered  resistance,  a 
quiescent  tuberculous  lesion  may  become  active.  Acute  catarrhal  con- 
ditions  of  the  upper  respiratory  tract,  measles,  whooping  cough,  etc.,  are 
not  infrequently  followed  by  tuberculosis. 

The  importance  of  damp  soil  and  damp  houses  was  emphasized  many 
vears  a^o  l)v  Henrv  I.  Bowditch,  who  showed  that  such  conditions  were 

1  EiRhth  Report,  1915. 

2  Oliver's   ''Dangorous  Trades." 
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productive  of  catarrhal  affections  of  the  respiratory  tract  and  that  they 
in  turn  predisposed  to  tuberculosis,  Sims  Woodhead  also  has  pointed  out 
that  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  the  most  important  predisposing  cause 
appears  to  be  a  catarrh.  This  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  portions  of  the  lung 
where  expansion  and  contraction  are  weak  or  imperfect,  as  at  the  apices. 
Among  the  chronic  diseases  in  which  tuberculosis  is  often  a  terminal 
infection  may  be  mentioned  diabetes,  arterio-sclerosis  and  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver. 


'^             '  r-h^^^CT.?"- 
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Fio.  227.— Tubcrculoai 
dotted  line  represents  the  i 
per  lO.UUO  pemoDs  livinic  at  curn 
deaths  from  a  particular  disease 
all  agOB  from  the  same  disease. 
from  tul)erculosiBjat  any  decade  t 
spondiDg  decade.      {Monlgomeri/, 


ipandipR  di>cades.      The  sulid  line  represents  (he 

at  different  decadcB  to  the  whole  number  of  deaths  at 

The  broken  line  in  Chart  repreBcnta  the  ratio  of  death* 

I  the  total  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  at  the  corre- 

Anier.  Jour.  Mfd.  Sc,  Sept..  1915.) 


7.  Pregnancy  and  the  Puerperal  Period. — ilany  women  first  manifest 
evidences  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  during  or  immediately  after  the 
termination  of  pregnancy.  When  the  di.'^cawe  becomes  active  during 
pregnancy  it  is  probably  due  to  the  increased  demands  made  on  the 
woman's  vitality.  When  it  first  shows  itself  during  the  puerperal  period 
or  undergoes  an  acute  exacerbation  at  this  time,  it  is  due,  in  large  niea-sure, 
to  the  violent  efforts  attending  the  delivery  of  the  child.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  among  women  a  very  large  number  dnt?  the  onset  of  their  pulmonary 
trouble  from  a  pregnancy^ 
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A  consideration  of  the  above  etiological  factors  makes  it  apparent 
that  over  and  above  the  implantation  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  in  the  body 
something  additional  is  needed,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  to  cause 
the  individual  to  develop  clinical  tuberculosis. 

For  some  years  past  I  have  been  able  to  fix  on  the  determining 
factor  in  the  great  majority  of  private  patients.  In  one  it  has  been  ex- 
cessive mental  anxiety  over  business  affairs;  in  another  the  nursing  of 
a  relative  in  a  long  and  tedious  illness;  in  still  another,  a  period  of  over- 
work and  lack  of  sufficient  sleep.  Among  the  lower  class  the  prolonged 
exposure  to  insanitary  surroundings  and  poor  food  are  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  most  potent  causes. 

As  already  pointed  out,  no  race  is  exempt  from  the  disease  and  it  is 
to  be  met  under  all  sorts  of  climatic  conditions.  Tuberculosis  occurs  at 
all  age  periods  but  the  chronic  ulcerative  type  affecting  the  lungs  is 
essentially  a  disease  of  adidt  life.  Statistics  show  that  the  highest  in- 
cidence of  pulmonary  disease  is  between  the  twentieth  and  fortieth 
years.  Montgomery,*  however,  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  if 
the  death  rate  is  computed  for  the  different  age  periods  in  relation  to 
those  living,  the  disease  is  as  prevalent  among  those  of  advanced  years 
as  in  early  adult  life. 

Fig.  227  pictures  the  mortality  curve  for  all  forms  of  tuberculosis 
in  th(»  registration  area  of  the  United  States,  and  shows  what  has  long 
been  known,  but  is  frequently  overlooked,  that  tuberculosis  continues 
unabated  its  extensive  ravages  even  among  elderly  perons,  though  the 
absolute  number  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  is  actually  diminishing. 
Among  those  who  have  emphasized  the  high  mortality  from  tuberculosis 
among  the  aged  are  Wilson  Fox  and  Cornet.  A  recent  pamphlet  issued 
by  the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Health  entitled  *'A  Brief  Review 
of  the  Tuberculosis  Campaign,  1904-1914,"  shows  that  '4n  the  white 
population  beginning  with  the  twentieth  year  of  life  all  persons  are  equally 
liable  to  death  from  tuberculosis." 

Morbid  Anatomy. — A  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  tuberculosis  as 
it  affects  the  lungs,  is  absolute!}'  essential  in  order  to  gain  a  clear  concej)- 
tion  of  its  various  manifestations. 

In  both  its  pathological  and  clinical  aspects  the  disease  may  exhibit 
the  widest  extremes.  It  may,  on  the  one  hand,  run  an  acute  course,  the 
duration  of  which  is  measured  in  weeks  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
pursue  a  chronic  latent  course  lasting  for  years.  The  very  acute  and  the 
very  chronic  cases,  however,  form  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  total 
number.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
is  comprised  of  the  type  referred  to  as  chronic  ulcerative  tuberculosis; 
more  commonly  known  as  phthisis  or  consumption.  In  this  type  of  the 
disease  the  course  is  rarely  continuous  l)ut  is  almost  invariably  charac- 
terized by  periods  of  activity  which  are  succeeded  by  periods  of  quies- 
cence or  indeed  complete  arrest  of  the  disease,  which  may  last  for  twenty 
years  or  even  longer.  The  too  commonly  accepted  belief  that  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  has  an  average  duration  of  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
years,  is  no  longer  tenable.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  symptoms 
which  seem  to  indicate  the  beginning  of  the  trouble,  are  in  reality  ante- 
dated by  years  by  some  symptom  or  group  of  symptoms  which  either  have 
been  ignored  or  have  been  attributed  to  some  other  disease.     This  may 

^  Amer.  Jour.^Med,  «Sc.,  September,  1915. 
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be  illustrated  by  the  following  case  which,  while  extreme,  is  by  no  means 
uncommon. 

A  banker,  aged  fifty-two,  came  under  observation  for  the  first  time  with 
a  laryngeal  tuberculosis  and  physical  signs  which  clearly  indicated  an 
infiltrating  process  involving  the  upper  third  of  the  left  upper  lobe.  He 
stated  that  he  had  been  perfectly  well  up  to  three  months  previously. 
His  history,  however,  showed  that  he  had  had  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
years  several  pulmonary  hemorrhages  for  which  he  was  confined  to  bed 
for  a  few  days.  Ten  years  later  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  pleurisy  which 
laid  him  up  for  a  week.  This  was  followed  by  no  ill  effects.  Here 
then  we  have  a  case  in  which  the  disease  gave  warnings  of  its  presence 
thirty  and  twenty  years  prior  to  his  becoming  definitely  tuberculous. 
During  this  long  period  his  health  was  good  and  he  finally  succumbed  to 
the  infection  because  his  resistance  became  lowered  through  overwork 
and  financial  worries  during  a  business  panic.  This  man  made  a  com- 
plete recovery  and  is  at  the  present  time  perfectly  well  (seven  years 
later). 

A  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  this  type  of  tuberculosis  is  subject  to 
the  occurrence  of  periods  of  sHght  activity  which  subside  spontaneously, 
is  of  considerable  practical  importance  as  it  indicates  that  the  disease  is 
more  or  less  latent  and  chronic  and  that  the  patient's  re.sistance  is  good. 
In  this  type  of  case  the  prospect  of  recovery  is,  as  a  rule,  a  great  deal  more 
promising  than  in  that  with  an  acute  onset  and  no  antecedent  history 
of  trouble. 

The  acuteness  or  chronicity  of  every  tuberculous  infection  is  to  a 
great  extent  determined  by  two  factors.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the 
invading  tubercle  bacilli  striving  to  multiply  and  spread  and  destroy 
tissue.  Opposed  to  this  invasion  are  the  resources  of  the  host  which 
strive  to  hold  in  check  the  invaders.  While  some  of  the  tubercle  bacilli 
may  be  destroyed  by  the  phagocytes,  the  chief  defense  against  them  lies 
in  the  formation  of  fibrous  tissue  which  surrounds  the  tubercles  and 
completely  or  partially  arrests  the  process.  That  this  is  true  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  acute  types  of  the  disease  show  little  or  no  evidence 
of  fibrous  tissue  about  the  lesions,  while  in  the  more  chronic  forms  of  the 
disease  an  e>rtensive  overgrowth  of  fibrous  tissue  constitutes  the  chief 
characteristic  of  the  pulmonary  lesions.  In  chronic  ulcerative  phthisis, 
therefore,  the  rapidity  or  slowness  of  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  deter- 
mined, largely,  by  the  capacity  of  the  lung  to  undergo  fibroid  changes. 

Sims  Woodhead  has  described  the  initial  changes  as  follows:  The 
first  stage  is  an  apical  catarrh;  that  is,  a  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  nmcous  meinbrane,  accompanied  by  a  slight  proliferation  of  the 
epithelial  cells  lining  the  air  cells  with  an  increased  pouring  out  of  fluid 
and  an  emigration  of  a  large  number  of  white  cells.  This  catarrhal 
change  is  noted  in  portions  of  the  lung  where  expansion  and  contraction 
are  weak  or  imperfect,  as  at  the  apices  in  adults  or  about  the  hilus  in 
children. 

This  breeding  ground  for  the  tubercle  bacillus  may  gradually  increase 
in  size.  If,  however,  the  tissues  are  well  nourished,  fibrous  tissue  is 
formed.  Building  up  the  resistance  of  the  patient  by  proper  treatment 
aids  in  bringing  this  about.  If  this  is  accomplished,  the  bacilli  become 
inactive  and  the  degenerative  tissue  is  partly  absorbed  and  partly  trans- 
formed into  scar  tissue.     If,   however,   the  process   does   not   become 
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arrested  at  this  point,  the  disease  spreads  beyond  its  ori^nal  focus  and  a 
considerable  area  of  tuberculous  consolidation  may  l)e  the  result.  The 
degenerated  or  caseous  material  may  then  l)econie  softened  and  it  is 
during  this  stage  of  softening  that  secondary  infection  goes  on  perhaps 
most  readily. 

The  initial  deposit  as  seen  at  the  autopsy  tabic  in  individuals  dying 
from  other  causes  may  consist  of  a  single  small  peribronchial  focus  {see 


Flo.  228.— Solitiin-  f _     , 

Fig.  228)  or  it  may  consist  of  several  areas  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut.  Such 
foci  represent  the  coulcsccnce  of  a  small  group  of  tuljorcles.  From  these 
areas  the  iliscasc  spreads  or  healing  may  take  place  (see  Kig.  229). 

In  those  instances  in  which  the  disease  gains  Ihe  upper  hand  the 
tulMTcles  which  at  fir.st  are  discrete,  coalesce  and  in  addition  spread 
beyond  their  original  boundaries.  Thus  at  the  ajK-x  where  the  original 
deposit  occurred  the  infiltration  becomes  more  and   more  dense  and 
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fxirthermore  the  tubercles  spread  downward  until  the  entire  lung  is 
involved  although  in  the  lower  portions  the  infiltration  is  usually  widely 
scattered. 

This  constitutes  the  second  or  moderately  advanced  stage.  Fig. 
230  shows  this  very  well.  It  will  be  noted  that  at  the  extreme  apex  the 
infiltration,  while  very  dense,  has  not  replaced  entirely  all  of  the  pulmon- 
ary tissue  so  that  some  vesicular  element  will  be  retained  in  the  respira- 
tory sounds.     The  infiltration  becomes  less  and  less  marked  as  the  base 


Fio.  229.— Below-the  apex  arc  seen  Bovornl  caicarcoua  oodtilca  surrouodod  by  (ihrous 
tiuue.  Those  rcpreaent  aniall  deposits  of  tuborrleH  wliicli  have  bcrumo  walW  olT,  It  is 
in  thh  way  that  tuberculoHia  is  uft^n  bpaled. 

of  the  lung  is  approached.     The  lower  third  is  apparently  free  from 


The  chief  characteristic  of  chronic  ulcprativc  lTili('rrulo:*is  is  the 
formation  of  cavities.  As  a  rule  a  cavity  is  an  indicjition  th;it  the  dis- 
ease has  progressed  to  the  third  or  advanced  stage  of  the  disease.  This 
is  not  invariably  true,  however.  The  original  focus  may  break  down  and 
empty  out  through  a  bronchus  and  the  disease  iK-come  arrested  at  this 
point;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  second  or  moderately  advanced  stage. 
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In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  it  is  almost  the  rule  to  find  a 
cavity  at  one  or  both  apices  and  in  addition  smaller  cavities  may  be 
present  in  other  portions  of  the  lungs. 

The  excavation  may  be  represented  by  a  single  large  cavity  with  a 
well-defined  wall  or  it  may  present  a  honeycombed  appearance  in  which 
the  cavities  are  small  and  communicating  with  ragged  necrotic  walls. 
The  former  type  is  characteristic  of  the  chronic  type  of  the  disease,  the 
latter  of  the  more  acute  forms  {see  Acute  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis). 


Fio.  230.— Delia? 


It  irf  the  present  U'lJcf  that  the  forin^ition  of  a  cavity  is  due  in  large 
part,  to  the  presence  of  secondary  infections  with  the  various  pus- produc- 
ing orgiinisnm.  These  organisnm  produce  a  litjuefying  necrosis  of  the 
caseous  areas  and  thus  hasten  their  breaking  down.  The  final  stage  in 
the  fonnation  of  a  cavity  is  the  rupture  of  the  ca.seou8  and  necrotic,  area 
into  a  bronchus.     As  a  rule  there  is  but  one  such  communication;  but 
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there  may  be  two  or  three,  in  which  case  the  physical  signs  arc  apt  to  be 
indefinite  and  imperfect. 

The  longer  the  tuljerculous  process  lasts  the  more  certainly  is  excava- 
tion apt  to  occur  although  this  is  not  an  invariable  rule,  particularly  in 
the  chronic  fibroid  cases,  Uecontly  formed  cavities  have  an  irregular 
outline,  are  ill-defined,  the  interior  is  ragged  and  there  is  an  absence  of  a 
distinct  wall.  When  the  process  is  not  acute  or  has  remained  localized 
for  some  time,  a  more  or  less  well-formed  wall  of  fibrous  tissue  develops. 


Fio.  231. — Cavity  ia  apex  of  right  upper  lobe  and  a  smaller  one  t 
beoeatli  tho  clavicle.  In  ndditiuii  tu  cavities  there  ia  lieallhy  pulnioiiary  ( 
Bideralile  fibrosis.     IlluBtratea  a  chronic  and  slon-ly  progrca^iive  type  of  diarase. 

The  longer  the  cavity  has  existed  the  thicker  the  fibrous  tissue  about  it. 
Furthermore,  the  caseous  lining  of  the  cavity  gradually  changes  into 
granulation  tissue  and  this  in  turn  maj'  be  replaco<l  by  smooth  fibrous 
tissue. 

Fig.  231  represents  a  chronic  type  of  infection.  The  cavity  is  sharply 
defined  and  from  its  shape  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  several  smaller 
excavations  which  have  united.  Below  the  cavity  is  a  scattered  infiltra- 
tion with  some  fibroid  changes  and  dilatation  of  the  bronchi. 
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Fig.  232  illustrates  how  extensive  the  pulmonary  excavation  may 
become.  In  this  instance  practically  the  entire  lung  has  been  reduced 
to  a  fibrous  shell  with  only  a  fringe  of  pulmonary  tissue  at  the  base. 

Another  important  feature  of  cavities  is  that  those  of  any  considerable 
size  contain  in  their  walls  or  the  trabecula  traversing  them,  blood-vessels 
(Fig.  233).     Aa  a  rule  the  biood-vessels  in  and  aboijt  the  cavity  become 


thrombosed  and  obliterated.  If  they  remain  patulous,  small  aneuriamal 
dilatations  occur  in  their  walla  an<l  the  rupture  of  one  of  these  will  give 
rise  to  a  hemorrhage.  Fig,  234  represents  a  cavity  filled  with  blood  clot 
in  which  this  aecidcnt  occurred.     (Sec  also  Fig.  59.) 

In  (iddition  to  a  knowleilge  of  how  the  disease  develops  it  is  important 
torecognize  the  routes  it  follows  from  the  time  the  initial  deposit  of 
tuT)er<'k's  occurs  to  the  final  stages.     The  proportion  of  cases  in  which 
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the  apex  is  the  primary  site  of  the  disease  is  so  large  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  exceptions  can  be  disregarded.  Laennec's  brief  description  of 
the  successive  change  is  worth  quoting:  "We  very  often  find  in  the 
same  lung  evident  proofs  of  two  or  three  successive  eruptions,  and  we 
can  then  nearly  always  make  out  that  the  primary  eruption  at  the  apex 
of  the  lung  has  already  become  excavated;  that  the  second,  situated 
around  the  first,  but  a  little  lower,  is  formed  by  tuljercles  which,  in 
most  instances,  are  already  yellow,  though  still  small;  that  the  third, 
formed  by  gray  miliary  tubercles,  with  some  yellow  points  in  the  center, 
occupy  a  slill  lower  zone." 


.  233, — IjirgP  cavity  in  upper  litl)*  with  I iluoii- vessels  hiid  bjire 


These  features,  namely,  the  primary  <le|X)p:it  In  one  or  the  other  apex; 
the  extension  downward  and  the  presence  of  the  greatest  damage  where 
the  disease  first  began,  are  characterlslic  of  tulKTi'ulosis  and  >erve  as 
valuable  aids,  inasnmch  as  the  physical  signs  will  be  more  marked  at 
the  summit  of  the  lung  and  while  conlinnous,  diminish  ;is  i!ie  base  is 
approached.  This  <hstribution  of  the  disease  also  serves  to  ilistingiiish 
tuberculosis  from  certain  rhnmic  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  lung,  which 
invade  the  base  rather  than  the  apex.  While  these  geTieralizations  are 
not  absolute,  "the  line  of  march"  in  the  Ki'eat  majority  of  ca.M's  un- 
doubtedly shows  a  great  similarity. 

Not  only  are  the  apices  usually  the  original  site  of  the  disease,  but  as 
Fowler  has  shown,  a  fairly  definite  area  in  the  apex  is  the  common 
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startin^^  point.     This  point  is  al>out  1  inch  to  l'-^  inches  l>clow  the  apex, 
and  corresponds  anteriorly  io  the  mipracljivicular  fo&sa  or  the  middle  of 

the  clavicle.     Extendinc  from  this   pnint  the  disease  tends  to  spread 
backward.     As  the  prnccss  spri':i<ls,  it  iniiL'rcsses  downward,  the'  infil- 


Fio,  23*.— RiRht  luriK.  Advanced  tuberculosis.  Sevorel  <-»vitiM,  iho  larBPcl.  at  lliv 
bnitomof  lh(r  upper  lobe  poBteriorly  is  filled  uith  blond  clot.  (Palieiil  diedothcmoptyiu.) 
KitfDBive  iufiltrstioD  nud  fibrosin  ul  both  lubes. 

Imiion  about  the  original  focu.'^  increasing  and  gradually  thinning  out  as 
the  base  is  reached. 

.\  less  usual  site  for  the  primary  infection  occurs  at  a  point  which 
corresponds  to  the  first  and  second  interspaces  below  the  outer  third  of 
the  clavicle. 

Of  almost  equal  importance  to  the  primary  infections  in  the  apex 
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are  the  secondary  dpposits  in  the  lower  lol>es.  Fowler  points  out  that 
the  involvement  of  the  lower  lobe  may  be  very  early  in  the  disease  and 
that  although  it  follows  the  primary  apical  infection,  may  give  more 
definite  physical  sijrns  l»ecause  of  the  doubtful  character  of  the  apical 
findiniis.  As  a  rnle  the  apex  of  the  lower  lolie  is  first  involved.  This 
corresponds  to  a  point  opposite  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra  in  the  inter- 
scapular region  (Fig.  235).  From  this  point  the  di.sease  tends  to  spread 
downward  along  the  interlobar  septum,  which  is  roughly  indicated  by 
the  inner  liorder  of  the  scapula,  when  the  hand  Is  placed  on  the  opiwsite 
shoulder. 


Fia.  'S.m. — Spcpimi'ii  iliowiiut  "  sniHll  doposit  of  tiiberples  iti  jioslcriur  ai<pei't  of  right 
up^er  li)l>c  unii  in  the  apex  of  tho  lower  lobe.  Curreripoada  to  the  riKht  iiilerscapuUr 
region  opposite  fourth  and  fifth  doreul  vertebra. 

Following  the  involvement  of  the  upper  lobe  the  disease  if  progre.'^sing, 
manifests  itself  in  the  oppasite  apex;  less  commonly,  according  to  Fowler, 
in  the  upper  lobe  at  a  point  corresponding  with  the  ai>ex  of  the  axilla. 
Disease  of  one  apex  with  socomlary  manifestations  in  the  oppcisite  lower 
lobe  occasionally  occur. 

One  rarely  finds  during  the  terminal  stage  of  the  disease,  that  both 
lungs  are  equally  diseased.  The  lung  primarily  affected  is  generally 
more  extensively  involved  and  the  desfruetion  of  tissue,  as  manife.«teil 
by  cavity  formation,  greater.  The  lung,  .lecundarily  affected,  may  be 
markedly  diseased  in  the  upper  lobe,  but  the  lower  will  be  free,  or  at  most 
contain  scattered  tul>ercles.  During  the  terminal  months  of  the  disease 
the  lower  part  of  one  or  the  other  lung,  whieh  undergoes  a  certain  amount 
of  compensatory  emphysenut,  supplies  the  patient  with  nmsl  ()f  his 
breathing  space  (Fig.  236;  see  also  Fig.  101). 
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Another  chaoRe,  and  one  that  probably  follows  the  pulmonary  in- 
fection very  quickly,  is  a  low-grade  inflammation  of  the  apical  pleura 
which  results  in  the  obUteration  of  the  pleural  cavity  at  that  point. 
While  the  clinical  evidence  of  this  is  not  great,  it  is  an  almost  constant 
finding  that  in  individuals  who  have  died  of  chronic  tuberculosis  the 
apices  of  the  lungs  are  firmly  adherent  to  the  cheat  wall  and  that  this  is 
most  noticeable  over  the  posterior  surface. 

As  the  pulmonary  infection  spreads  the  overlying  pleural  space  be- 
comes obliterated.     Involvement  of  the  pleura  in  tuberculopis  is  always 


greatest  at  the  apex  where  the  trouble  originated  (Fig.  237).  At  the 
apex  the  thickening  is  dense,  gradually  thinning  out  as  the  base  of  the 
lung  is  reached.  While  often  dense  throughout  and  binding  the  entire 
lung  firmly  to  the  chest  wall,  the  adhesions  over  the  lower  part  of  the  lung 
are  more  commonly  lace-like  and  easily  broken  up.  (See  also  section  on 
Pleurby,  p.  527.) 

Obliteration  of  the  pleural  space  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  protective 
measure.  Were  it  not  for  this  a  pneumothorax  would  likely  occur  in 
the  majority  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  instead   of   being  relatively   ua- 


i 
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common.  A  more  oxtendpd  description  of  the  changes  which  occur  in 
tuberculous  pleurisies  and  in  pneumothorax  will  be  found  under  the  head- 
ings dealinf:  with  thew  conditions. 

Dilnlolion  of  the  bronchi  is  dependent  on  the  amount  of  fibrous  tissue 
which  develops  duritift  the  course  of  the  disease.  If  the  process  is  acute 
the  bronchi  present  no  rhan^e.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  chronic  types 
of  the  disease  with  the  formation  of  much  fibrous  tis.tue  dilatation  of  the 
bronchi  is  not  uncommon. 


-Thickened  pi. 


Deformilij  of  he  cheat  and  displacemfiif  of  the  heart  (k'pcn<l  largely 
on  the  chronicity  of  the  disea.se.  if  chronic  and  there  is  much  fibroid 
tissue  present  the  affected  hing  shrinks  and  as  a  result  the  chest  wall 
becomes  retracted  and  the  heart  is  drawn  toward  the  diseased  side. 

Changes  in  Other  Organs.— In  addition  to  the  characteristic  changes 
which  aro  seen  in  the  respiratory  organs,  tuberculosis  has  a  ver>'  serious 
damaging  effect  on  other  organs  and  tissues  throughout  the  body.  The 
brief  account  which  follows  is  ba.sed  on  a  study  of  197  autopsied  cases 
by  C  Y,  White.'  The  lesions  most  frequently  noted  are  the  presence  of 
'  Fifth  Report  of  Phipps  lostitutc,  1909. 
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tubercles,  usually  the  result  of  a  terminal  infection;  congestion;  catarrhal 
changes;  fatty  and  jfibroid  degenerative  changes  and  ulceration.  In 
some  sittiations  all  of  these  changes  may  be  noted  while  in  others  one  or 
more  are  apt  to  be  present. 

The  larynx  is  frequently  the  seat  of  tuberculous  changes  in  dying 
cases.  Fetterolf ^  in  a  special  study  of  100  cases  found  the  larynx  involved 
in  83  and  doubtfully  so  in  4.  In  the  trachea,  congestion  is  the  most  com- 
mon change  and  in  about  20  per  cent,  of  cases,  ulceration  is  present. 

Manv  observers  hold  the  view  that  the  heart  in  tuberculosis  is  smaller 
than  normal  and  deduce  from  this  fact  that  the  size  of  the  heart  bears 
some  relation  to  susceptibility  to  the  disease.  Of  197  cases  the  weight  of 
the  heart,  for  l)oth  males  and  females,  was  practically  that  of  the  average 
normal  heart.  Cardiac  changes  noted  at  the  autopsy  table  in  tuber- 
culosis are  about  the  same  as  those  encountered  under  other  conditions. 
In  about  half  the  cases  there  are  to  l)e  seen  varying  degrees  of  hypertrophy 
or  dilatation,  usually  the  latter,  of  one  or  more  of  the  chambers.  A  small 
proportion  show  thickening  of  the  valve  leaflets  and  in  a  still  smaller 
proportion,  the  valve  orifices  are  incompetent  or  stenosed.  Tuberculous 
infection  of  the  heart  muscle  is  rare.  (See  also  section  on  Tul)erculosis 
of  the  Pericardium,  p.  OOG.) 

Next  to  the  lungs  the  gnstro-ijitestinal  tract  and  its  associated  organs 
are  most  seriously  damaged.  This  leads  to  serious  defects  in  metabolism, 
with  consequent  lowered  nutrition.  Some  of  the  lesions  are  tuberculous, 
but  most  of  them  are  of  a  secondarv  nature  and  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  so  general  and  extensive,  are  far  more  serious  to  the  functional 
activity  of  these  organs  than  the  lesions  which  are  distinctly  tuberculous 
in  character.  The  intestinal  tract  is  the  site  of  ulcerative  changes  in  from 
80  to  90  per  cent,  of  cases.  In  some  instances  a  large  portion  of  the  in- 
testinal mucous  membrane,  especially  the  lower  ileum,  may  be  the  site 
of  ulcerative  changes;  in  others  there  may  be  no  more  than  three  or  four 
ulcers.  The  stomach  is  the  site  of  an  ulcer  in  about  2  per  cent,  of  cases, 
which  is  about  the  usual  incidence  of  gastric  ulcer  undpr  all  conditions. 
Rarely  the  ulcer  is  tuberculous  in  character.  Pathological  changes  in 
the  esophagus  are  unusual.  Congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  is 
occasionally  noted  and  in  a  few  instances  tubercle-like  nodules  are  seen 
(3  out  of  140  autopsies). 

The  secondary  changes  noted  in  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  are  sub- 
acute and  chronic  gastritis;  gastro-imteritis,  chronic  catarrhal  enteritis 
and  colitis.  Anatomical  changes  also  occur.  Gastroptosis  was  noted 
in  62  out  of  197  cases;  ptosis  of  the  large  gut  was  encountered  in  but  two 
cases. 

Tuberculous  changes  in  the  appendix  were  noted  in  10  out  of  197 
cases.  About  7  per  cent,  of  the  cases  showed  tuberculous  fistulse  in  the 
ischio-rectal  region.  Microscopical  examination  of  the  ischio-rectal 
region  also  showed  the  i)resence  of  a  high  percentage  of  tubercles  in  cases 
having  no  signs  of  fistula  or  abscess. 

The  parenchymatous  tissue  of  the  liver  and  pancreas  usually  shows 
widespread  I(\sions  varying  from  a  slight  cloudiness  to  complete  necrosis 
or  extensive  fatty  changes.  Accompanying  these  lesions  in  the  parenchy- 
matous tissue*  there  is  generally  some  fibroid  change.  The  same  lesions 
are  noted  in   the   thyroid   and  suprarenal   glands,   both  of  which  are 

^  Tniiis.  .\in.  Laryngologiral  .Vssoc,  1914. 
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also  concerned  in  metabolism.  Amyloid  changes  in  the  liver  are  not 
uncommon. 

Although  the  liver  occasionally  shows  large  caseous,  tuberculous  foci, 
this  is  rare.  The  presence  of  minute  pinpoint  and  microscopic  tubercles 
is  very  common  and  probably  represents  a  terminal  infection.  The  pan- 
creas is  quite  resistant  to  the  tubercle  bacillus  but  even  this  organ  occa- 
sionally shows  microscopic  tubercles.  Tubercles  are  also  noted  in  the 
thjrroid  gland  and  especially  in  the  suprarenals.  The  latter  may  also  be 
the  seat  of  large  caseous  tubercles  which  may  entirely  destroy  the  organ. 

The  spleen  is  usuaMy  slightly  enlarged  and  often  congested.  Miliary 
tubercles  were  noted  in  60  and  amyloid  changes  in  51  out  of  197  cases. 

Chronic  inflammatory  changes  in  the  kidneys  are  extremely  common 
but  these  changes  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  found  in  the  kidneys 
of  individuals  dying  of  other  chronic  diseases.  The  changes  are  brought 
about  by  the  extra  work  thrown  upon  the  kidneys  in  the  elimination  of 
the  toxic  products  generated  by  the  tubercle  bacilli  or  the  organisms 
of  mixed  infections  so  frequently  found.  In  addition  to  evidences  of 
nephritis  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  kidneys  also  show  the 
presence  of  small  miliary  tubercles. 

Other  portions  of  the  genito-urinary  tract,  in  both  the  male  and 
female,  seem  to  be  less  liable  to  infection  with  the  tubercle  bacillus  even 
in  the  terminal  stages.  Tuberculosis  of  the  testicle  rarely  occurs  in 
the  course  of  the  chronic  ulcerative  type  of  tuberculosis.  When  seen  it 
usually  dominates  the  clinical  picture,  the  pulmonary  disease  being  of 
secondary  importance. 

Involvement  of  the  meninges  is  not  common  in  the  chronic  ulcera- 
tive type  of  tuberculosis.  Meningeal  tuberculosis  is  most  often  seen 
in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis.  The  condition  is  relatively  common  in 
children  and  it  is  very  frequently  the  terminal  event  in  cases  of  tuberculosis 
of  the  testicle. 

Ssrmptoms. — Pulmonary  tuberculosis  has  no  distinctive  mode  of 
onset  nor  is  there  any  single  symptom  which  is  absolutely  pathognomonic 
of  the  condition.  In  some  instances  there  is  a  danger  signal  in  the  form 
of  a  single  symptom;  in  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  onset  is 
insidious  and  the  disease  may  have  caused  considerable  damage  before 
its  true  nature  is  recognized. 

A  properly  taken  history  should  include  information  as  to  the  occu- 
pation of  the  individual,  the  presence  or  absence  of  tuberculosis  in  the 
family,  an  account  of  past  illnesses,  and,  lastly,  but  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, an  account  of  the  present  illness.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
state  that  from  the  history  alone  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  early 
tuberculosis  can  be  recognized  definitely,  or  at  least  the  presence  of  the 
disease  can  be  strongly  suspected.  The  mathematical  chances  of  tubercu- 
losis being  present  are  overwhelming  in  the  case  of  any  individual  who 
has  an  hemoptysis,  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  a  fistula  in  ano,  or  transient 
attacks  of  slight  hoarseness,  and  tliis  holds  true  in  the  face  of  previous 
good  health  and  excellent  physical  condition.  These  single  symptoms 
may  be  followed  very  shortly  by  other  evidences  of  pulmonary  disease. 
Very  often,  however,  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  prodromal  symptoms, 
and  months  or  years  may  elapse  before  the  disea.se  manifests  itself  in 
an  active  form.  For  one  who  is  to  Ix^come  tuberculous  the  most  fortunate 
thing  is  the  occurrence  of  one  of  these  single  isolated  symptoms,  as  they 
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are  apt  to  appear  before  there  has  been  any  deterioration  in  health  and 
before  the  pulmonary  lesion  has  become  extensive.  The  significance 
of  these  manifestations  is  being  constantly  overlooked,  partly  because 
of  the  absence  of  other  corroborative  symptoms,  but  largely  because  of 
a  paucity  or  even  entire  absence  of  physical  signs. 

The  onset  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  may  be  as  follows : 
1.  Hemoptysis  and  Blood-streaked  Sputum. — The  one  disease,  above 
all  others,  in  which  hemoptysis  most  frequently  occurs  is  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  This  fact  has  been  emphasized  and  reemphasized  in  season 
and  out  of  season  and  yet  the  true  signilBcance  of  this  symptom  is  being 
overlooked  constantly.  Blood  spitting  is  apt  to  occur  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  at  some  time  during  the 
course  of  the  disease.  Among  5856  cases  seen  at  the  Phipps  Institute 
the  occurrence  of  an  hemoptysis  was  acknowledged  by  2790  (47.6  per 
cent.)  at  the  time  of  their  first  visit.  The  difficulty,  however,  lies  not 
with  the  self-evident  case  of  phthisis  but  with  those  instances  in  which 
the  blood  spitting  occurs  as  the  initial  symptom  and  before  there  has 
been  any  deterioration  of  health  or  the  development  of  marked  physical 
signs.  It  is  extraordinary  how  frequently  the  source  of  the  blood  is 
ascribed  to  a  bleeding  point  in  the  upper  air  passages  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  ample  proof  that  hemorrhage  from  this  region  is  ex- 
cessively rare.  Although  the  apparent  health  of  tht^  patient  and  the 
absence  or  paucity  of  physical  signs  must  be  looked  upon  as  strong  factors 
in  influencing  physicians  against  a  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis,  the  most 
important  reason,  in  my  opinion,  is  moral  cowardice.  Many  will 
admit  of  a  knowledge  of  the  significance  of  a  hemoptysis  of  obscure 
origin  but  in  particular  cases  are  unable  to  bring  themselves  to  make  a 
diagnosis  without  other  corroborative  symptoms  and  signs.  In  this 
connection  Cabot's  admonition  is  worth  repeating:  **I  do  not  deny 
that  the  causes  of  hemoptysis  are  numerous,  ])ut  I  assert  that  the  causes 
of  genuinely  obscure  hemoptysis  in  temperate  climates  may  be  reduced  to 
one — pulmonary  tuberculosis."  The  objection  may  be  raised  that 
among  the  conditions  which  sinmlate  tuberculosis  most  closely  blood 
spitting  is  a  very  common  symptom.  So  it  is — and  among  such  condi- 
tions may  be  mentioned  the  various  mycotic  infections,  bronchiectasis, 
fibrosis  of  the  Kings,  malignant  disease  and  distomatosis.  The  last- 
named  has  a  fairly  distinct  geographical  distribution  and  is  to  be  en- 
countered in  this  part  of  the  world  in  imported  cases  only.  Of  the 
other  conditions  closer  study  will  show  in  them  certain  differences,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  the  physical  signs,  which  will  often  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  tuberculosis.  The  real  test,  however,  lies  in  the 
examination  of  the  sputum.  Cases  presenting  the  symptoms  and  physical 
signs  of  tuberculosis  without  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum 
should  arouse  at  once  the  suspicion  of  some  other  origin  for  the  hemor- 
rhage. The  main  point  is  that  a  tentative  or  even  a  positive  diagnosis 
does  no  harm  in  case  the  source  of  the  hemorrhage  is  not  a  tuberculous 
infection.  On  the  other  hand,  a  negative  diagnosis  may  lull  the  patient 
into  a  false  security.  There  is  little  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  attitude 
of  mind  which  favors  withholding  a  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  in  such 
cases  because  such  an  opinion,  if  wrong,  places  a  stigma  on  the  patient. 
P'ailure  to  give  due  heed  to  it  more  often  ends  in  the  disease  progressing 
to  hopeless  incurability. 
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Figs.  238  and  239  clearly  show  the  majority  of  the  causes  of  hemop- 
tysis. That  depicting  Strieker's  results  deals  with  a  body  of  men  pre- 
sumably healthy.     It  is  apparent  that  the  occurrence  of  blood  spitting 
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Fio.  239." — Causes  of  hemoptysis,  Massachusetts  (leneral  Hospital.     (Cahot,  ''Differential 
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in  such  individuals  points  overwhelmingly  to  tuberculosis,  the  percentage 
in  favor  of  this  diagnosis  being  95.8.  The  table  compiled  by  Cabot  from 
cases  admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  shows  a  wider 
distribution  of  the  underlying  causes. 
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It  is  to  be  ))ornc  in  mind,  however,  that  cases  of  obvious  tuberculosis 
are  not  admitted  to  this  hospital  and  that,  as  in  the  case  with  most 
hospitals,  patients  suffering  from  failing  compensation  form  a  very  high 
percentage  of  the  total  admissions.  Even  so,  tuberculosis  occupies  first 
place  with  a  percentage  of  50.  Furthermore  it  is  a  fair  inference  that 
the  majority  of  those  classed  as  ^^ undetermined^^  properly  belong  under 
the  tuberculous  group,  which  would  raise  the  percentage  considerably. 

2.  Pleurisy. — It  is  becoming  more  and  more  appreciated  that  an 
attack  of  pleurisy  with  or  without  effusion  should  arouse  one's  suspicion 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  At  one  time  the 
occurrence  of  primary  pleurisy  was  looked  upon  as  relatively  common. 
The  attack  may  be  without  an  apparent  exciting  cause  or  it  may  follow 
exposure  to  cold.  In  any  event  it  is  now  recognized  that  at  least  80 
per  cent,  of  such  pleurisies  are  tuberculous  in  origin.  A  pleural  effusion 
which  develops  insidiously  and  attains  a  large  size  before  recognition 
is  almost  certainlv  tuberculous. 

The  records  of  the  large  insurance  companies  show  that  the  death  rate 
from  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  among  persons  who  have  had  pleurisy 
within  five  years  prior  to  insurance  is  three  times  the  average  rate  for 
individuals  without  such  a  historv. 

3.  Ischio-rcctal  Abscess  and  Fistula  in  Ana. — Proctologists  have  per- 
formed a  valuable  service  in  emphasizing  the  tuberculous  nature  of  the 
great  majority  of  abscesses  in  and  about  the  ischio-rectal  fossa.  The 
occurrence  of  a  pyogenic  infection  in  this  region  should  always  call  for 
a  careful  physical  examination  of  the  chest.  In  the  event  of  a  negative 
examination  the  patient  should  be  warned  as  to  the  possible  danger  and 
cautioned  as  to  his  mode  of  life.  Verv  often  the  ischio-rectal  abscess 
will  precede  definite  pulmonary  symptoms  by  several  years. 

4.  Hoarseness. — This  may  be  the  very  first  intimation  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  The  hoarseness  may  develop  without  definite  exposure 
to  cold  or  any  other  known  cause.  It  may  be  persistent  from  the  onset 
but  more  often  is  transient  in  character,  being  present  for  a  few  days  and 
then  disappearing  and  reappearing  again.  Very  often  the  hoarseness  is 
noticeable  for  a  part  of  the  day  only;  either  on  getting  up  in  the  morning 
or  late  in  the  day  or  after  nuich  talking.  A  laryngological  examination 
is  imperative  in  these  cas(»s.  Nothing  is  more  fatal  than  to  assume  that 
the  laryngitis  is  due  to  a  "cold." 

The  occurrence  of  any  one  of  the  above-mentioned  symptoms  fur- 
nishes the  most  valuable  information  possible  as  to  the  presence  of  a 
pulmonary  tul)erculosis.  Unless  it  can  be  shown  conclusively  that  they 
are  produced  by  something  else  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  making 
a  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis.  Furthermore,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized  that  the  physical  api)earance  of  the  patient  should  have  no 
influence  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion.  Only  too  frequently  physicians 
hesitate  to  connnit  themselves  because  the  patient  presents  every 
appearance  of  health  and  the  pulmonary  signs  are  indefinite. 

Unfortuiiatelv  tuberculosis  is  far  more  often  characterized  h\  an 
insidious  rather  than  an  abrupt  onset,  and  there  is  no  single,  striking 
symptom  ui)on  which  we  can  place  much  reliance.  Cases  with  an 
insidious  ons(»t  may  manifest  themselves  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

1.  The  individual  catches  ''cold"  which  instead  of  clearing  up  per- 
sists, or  just  as  it  seems  to  be  getting  better  a  fresh  *'cold"  is  acquired 
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Associated  with  the  cough,  which  may  be  dry  and  hacking  in  character, 
there  are  loss  of  weight,  anemia,  malaise  and  at  times  the  sputum  may 
be  blood-tinged.  In  some  instances  patients  themselves  neglect  these 
"colds,"  in  other  instances  although  they  seek  advice,  they  are  told 
they  are  suflfering  from  bronchitis. 

It  cannot  be  sufficiently  emphasized  that  a  cough  which,  without 
complications,  persists  over  six  weeks  or  two  months  is  suspicious  at 
least;  if  it  is  associated  with  loss  of  weight,  slight  fever,  and  malaise, 
it  is  almost  certainly  tuberculous  in  origin. 

2.  In  another  group  the  dominant  symptoms  are  referred  to  the 
gasiro-intesiinal  tract.  Anorexia  is  common,  or  the  appetite  is  variable, 
being  sometimes  very  good  and  at  others,  poor.  Symptoms  of  indiges- 
tion are  annoying  and  usually  take  the  form  of  distention  after  eating, 
with  a  sense  of  discomfort  or  even  well-marked  pain  in  the  epigastric 
region.  Constipation  is  usually  present.  In  this  group  malaise,  pallor 
and  loss  of  weight  also  occur.  Cough  may  be  present  or  absent.  If 
present  it  is  usually  not  marked  and  its  significance  is  lost  sight  of,  because 
of  the  marked  gastric  symptoms.  Stomach  coughs  were  once  common, 
but  fortunately  little  is  heard  of  them  nowadays.  Indigestion  occurring 
in  an  individual  previously  free  from  any  such  disturbance  and  associated 
with  malaise,  loss  of  weight  and  cough,  should  lead  one  to  take  a  careful 
history  of  the  case  and  above  all  make  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
lungs. 

3.  A  third  group  is  comprised  of  those  cases  in  which  the  onset  is 
so  insidious  that  there  is  nothing  which  definitely  attracts  attention.  The 
condition  is  often  described  by  the  expression  *' generally  run  down." 
A  careful  analysis  of  the  symptoms  in  this  group  usually  reveals  the 
following  facts:  Malaise  is  marked  and  the  individual  has  a  feeling  of 
being  constantly  tired,  even  when  awakening  after  a  good  night^s  sleep; 
there  is  loss  of  weight  which  may  amount  to  10  or  15  pounds,  so  gradual, 
however,  that  the  patient  has  not  been  conscious  of  it;  there  is  usually 
some  pallor,  which  is  more  marked  in  the  morning;  cough  may  be  absent, 
or  if  present,  is  confined  to  the  morning  on  awakening;  and  lastly,  there 
may  be  occasional  attacks  of  indigestion.  The  most  significant  features 
are  the  malaise  and  gradual  loss  of  weight.  Patients  in  this  group 
frequently  escape  detection  in  the  incipient  stage  of  the  disease. 

In  women  disturbances  of  the  menstrual  function  are  among  the 
early  symptoms.  Either  the  flow  becomes  scanty  and  irregular  in  its 
appearance  or  it  ceases  entirely.  Under  the  same  circumstances  leukor- 
rhea  may  appear  or  if  already  present  become  greatly  aggravated. 

4.  The  attack  may  begin  more  abruptly  and  resemble  in  every  respect 
typhoid  fever.  The  patient  feels  tired  and  dragged  out  and  there  is  slight 
fever  which  finally  assumes  the  continuous  type  seen  in  typhoid  patients. 
Inasmuch  as  bronchitis  and  some  cough  are  commonly  present  in  typhoid 
fever  patients  the  true  nature  of  these  symptoms  are  overlooked.  I 
recall  one  patient  who  was  treated  for  nearly  three  weeks  for  typhoid 
fever,  without  a  suspicion  as  to  the  true  nature  of  his  trouble,  until  he 
had  a  fair-sized  pulmonary  hemorrhage  following  a  cold  bath.  This 
patient  had  a  moderately  advanced  lesion  in  the  right  upper  lobe  and 
tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum. 

I  think  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  tuberculosis  not  infrequently 
undergoes  an  acute  exacerbation  which  closely  resembles  an  attack  of 
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typhoid  fever.  Very  often  the  acute  process  spontaneously  subsides  and 
the  patient  apparently  makes  a  perfect  recovery.  Out  of  5895  cases  of 
tuberculosis  seen  at  the  Phipps  Institute  1083  or  18.3  per  cent,  gave  a 
history  of  having  had  typhoid  fever.  It  is  quite  likely  that  not  a  few  of 
these  were  instances  of  an  acute  exacerbation  of  tuberculosis. 

5.  Occasionally  tuberculosis  iBrst  manifests  itself  with  chills,  fever 
and  sweats  which  may  assume  a  periodicity  similar  to  that  seen  in  malaria. 
In  regions  where  both  diseases  coexist  mistakes  are  frequent. 

6.  What  is  known  as  Louis^  law  should  be  borne  in  mind,  namely, 
that  after  the  age  of  puberty  a  tuberculous  lesion  in  any  part  of  the  body 
is  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  There- 
fore, the  presence  of  a  tuberculous  testicle  or  of  tuberculous  lymph  nodes 
in  an  adult  should  suggest  a  careful  examination  of  the  lungs. 

7.  Finally,  the  following  precepts  of  Dieulafoy  should  be  kept  in 
mind:  Every  youth  or  adult,  who  wastes  much  or  rapidly,  with  or  without 
fever,  must  be  suspected  of  having  tuberculosis,  in  the  absence  of  diabetes 
or  Basedow's  disease. 

Every  girl  or  young  woman  who  has  neither  genuine  chlorosis, 
Bright's  disease  nor  syphilitic  anemia,  but  yet  has  the  appearance  of 
chloro-anemia,  must  be  suspected  of  having  tuberculosis. 

The  symptoms  detailed  above  in  the  various  modes  of  onset  also  form 
the  symptomatology  of  the  incipient  stage.  If  the  disease  is  arrested  at 
this  stage  the  symptoms  disappear.  If,  however,  the  disease  progresses 
the  symptoms  already  present  are  apt  to  become  more  marked;  the  ema- 
ciation becomes  more  pronounced,  the  cough  and  expectoration  more 
troublesome,  and  in  addition  new  symptoms  are  constantly  developing. 
By  the  time  the  terminal  stage  is  reached  the  patient  will  suflfer  at  one 
time  or  another  from  all  of  the  symptoms  peculiar  to  the  disease. 

The  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  are  of  two  kinds:  (1)  the  general  or 
constitutional  symptoms  due  to  the  toxic  effects  of  the  infection;  and 
(2)  the  local  subjective  symptoms  due  to  pathological  changes  in  the 
various  organs. 

Constitutional  Symptoms. — Fever. — This  is  the  most  important  symp- 
tom in  tuberculosis  and  a  study  of  its  manifestations  yields  much  infor- 
mation, as  from  this  one  symptom  it  is  possible  to  trace  with  reasonable 
certainty,  the  destructive  process  of  the  disease  as  it  progresses  from  its 
incipiency  to  the  terminal  stages.  On  the  other  hand,  the  subsidence  of 
the  fever  is  the  most  reliable  evidence  we  have  that  the  disease  is  tending 
toward  arrest  or  quiescence. 

The  early  febrile  manifestations  of  tuberculosis  usually  consist  of 
slight  elevations  of  temperature  amounting  to  from  1°  to  2.6°F.  The 
fever  may  be  present  every  day  or  only  every  second  or  third  day  (see 
Fig.  240).  It  is  increased  by  exercise  and  as  a  rule  quickly  subsides  after 
several  weeks'  rest  in  bed.  At  times  slight  fever  persists  in  an  early  case 
even  after  prolonged  rest  (see  Fig.  241).  This  is  usually  an  indication  of 
poor  resistance  or  the  presence  of  more  extensive  disease  than  the  physical 
signs  indicate. 

Very  often  the  febrile  stage  is  succeeded  by  a  period  of  subnormal 
temperature  during  which  time  the  patient  continues  to  improve  (see 
Fig.  242).  Gradually  the  temperature  curve  shows  less  marked  remis- 
sions and  becomes  normal.  Unless  a  relapse  occurs  or  there  is  some 
intercurrent  disturbance  the  temperature  then  remains  normal.     Sub- 
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normal  temperatures  are  also  present  in  cases  with  advanced  disease 
which  is  temporarily  quiescent.  In  such  instances  the  vitality  is  usually 
poor. 
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FlO,   242.— Suhimrmol  t 


A  puliHOHiiry  hpnionhjiKc  may  he  followed  by  fever.  This  may  be 
due  to  an  acute  respiratory  iufcotiuu  whicli  has  Ihtii  the  exciting  cause  of 
the  lieniorrhaRe  or  it  may  result  from  i*mall  ureas  of  broncho-pneumonia 
due  to  insulHation  of  blood. 
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111  persons  who  have  become  afebrile,  an  abrupt  rise  in  the  tem- 
perature may  occur  and  last  for  a  day  or  so.  This  may  be  due  to  an  acute 
cold  (see  Fig.  243),  some  gastric  disturbance,  constipation,  shght  pleurisy, 
overexertion,  etc.  In  women  during  the  active  stage  of  the  disease  the 
temperature  may  abruptly  rise  some  days  prior  to,  or  with  the  onset  of, 
the  menstrual  period  (see  Fig-  244)  and  may  riimain  elevated  until  the  flow 
ceases.     In  patients  who  have  l>pcn  afebrile,  and  in  whom  these  temporary 
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manileslations  (if  fever  occur,  it  is  usually  im  incHcarion  that  the  disease 
has'not  liecoiiic  arrested  but  is  simply  quiescent.  When  they  can  pass 
through  such  episodes  without  a  febrile  reaction,  it  may  be  taken  as  one 
of  thc'jiieces  of  evidfiicc  that  the  disease  is  apparently  arrested. 

Wlu'u  ihi;  disease  is  not  arrested  but  continues  to  spread  the  tem- 
perature is  moderately  high  and  may  Ix-  intermittent,  remittent  or 
('ontinui)us  (see  Fig.  24o),  The  temperature  may  then  subside  and 
become  normal  or  show  but  slight  elevations  or  it  may  pass  into  the  hectic 
type  which  is  characterized  by  marked  remissions  and  intermissions 
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(Fig,  246).  In  this  type  of  temperature,  which  is  always  present  in 
advanced  cases  which  are  progressing  toward  a  fatal  termination,  the 
difference  between  the  morning  and  evening  temperature  may  amount 
to  from  5°  to  ST. 

When  new  areas  of  lung  tissue  are  l>eing  invaded  the  temperature 
is  continuous  in  type,  sometimes  with  slight  remissions  and  in  other 
instances  there  are  marked  intermissions  (Figs.  247  and  248).     Such  tem- 
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Fia.  248.— Rapidly  advanrins  <ype  of  dist 


Also  Bhon-a  invettod  temperature. 


pnoumoniB.     In  thU  <:aae  the 


pcrature  curves  always  indicate  marked  activity  of  the  disease.  Tem- 
peratures of  this  type  may  be  present  when  the  case  is  first  seen  or 
develop  after  a  period  of  sUght  fever;  as  a  rule  they  change  into  the 
hectic  type  but  the  fever  may  gradually  subside  and  the  temperature 
become  normal.  Another  interesting  feature  to  be  looked  for  in  charts 
of  this  typ<'  is  inversion  of  the  temperature,  that  is  the  morning  tempera- 
lure  it  higher  than  that  in  the  evening.     An  inverted  temperature  is  com- 
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monly  associated  with  miliary  tuberculosis  but  it  often  may  be  noted 
in  pulmonary  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  spreading  rapidly.  It  is  not 
constant  and  is  usually  observed  but  a  few  days  as  shown  in  both 
Figs.  247  and  248. 

Another  type  of  temperature  is  that  seen  in  cases  with  an  acute  onset 
and  high  fever.  The  fever  may  subside  by  lysis  in  two  or  three  weeks 
(see  Fig.  249)  or  it  may  become  hectic  in  type.  Such  cases  are  not  in- 
frequently mistaken  for  lobar  pneumonia  because  of  the  sudden  onset, 
high  fever,  blood  in  the  sputum  and  signs  of  consolidation  over  an  upper 
lobe. 

A  continuous  type  of  temperature  which  is  broken  at  intervals  by 
marked  intermissions  (Fig.  248)  sometimes  leads  to  a  diagnosis  of  malaria, 
especially  when  the  sudden  rises  in  the  temperature  are  accompanied  by 
chilly  sensations. 


FiQ.  250.— Type  of  tci 


In  the  terminal  stage  of  the  disease  the  temperature  is  characterized 
by  marked  irregularities,  such  as  shown  in  Fig.  250. 

The  diagnostic  and  prognostic  value  of  temperature  observations 
cannot  be  overestimated.  The  clinical  thermometer  should  always  be 
used.  In  the  very  early  cases  when  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs 
are  inconclusive,  the  use  of  the  thermometer  three  or  four  times  a  day 
for  a  week,  will  often  determine  the  diagnosis.  Furthermore,  the  absence 
of  fever  in  cases  with  other  unequivocal  evidences  of  the  disease,  or  the 
rapid  subsidence  of  fever  are  the  best  evidences  we  possess  of  an  inactive 
type  of  disease.  The  temperature  should  always  be  taken  in  the  morning 
and  again  in  the  afternoon,  preferably  at  4  p.m.  Additional  observations 
may  be  made  at  noon  and  8  p.m.  if  thought  necessary. 

Although  the  use  of  the  clinical  thermometer  is  a  simple  procedure 
certain  precautions  should  be  observed.     Not  infrequently  I  have  been 
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told  that  a  patient  had  no  fever  when  subsequent  observations  in  a  sana- 
torium showed  that  there  was  a  slight  rise  in  the  temperature  every 
afternoon.  In  order  to  detect  slight  rises  in  the  temperature  (99°  to 
99.3°F.)  the  thermometer  should  be  left  in  the  mouth  not  less  than  10 
minutes.  For  temperatures  over  100°F.  any  thermometer  will  register 
the  amount  of  fever  within  a  minute,  but  for  slight  elevations  even  the 
half  minute  and  minute  thermometers  will  often  fail.  Several  years 
ago  I  carried  out  a  series  of  observations  which  showed  that  a  3-minute 
thermometer,  if  kept  in  the  mouth  for  at  least  10  minutes,  was  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  as  accurate  as  the  quickly  registering  thermometers 
placed  in  the  rectum.  Mouth  temperatures  should  not  be  taken  within 
half  an  hour  if  the  patient  has  taken  anything  very  hot  or  very  cold  to 
eat  or  drink. 

Many  observers  recommend  the  rectal  use  of  the  thermometer  as  the 
only  reliable  method.  If  the  precautions  I  have  given  are  observed  this 
will  not  be  necessary.  Besides  it  is  less  convenient  and  often  patients 
object  to  it. 

Loss  of  Weight, — A  gradual  and  progressive  loss  of  weight  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  disease.  The  amount  lost  varies  greatly  in  different 
individuals  and  is  governed  to  a  large  extent  by  the  severity  of  the  infec- 
tion. In  the  acute  types  of  the  disease  the  loss  is  rapid  and  may  eventu- 
ally amount  to  a  third  or  more  of  the  normal  body  weight.  In  the 
chronic  forms  of  the  disease  the  loss  of  weight  is  rarely  extreme  and  in 
addition  it  is  apt  to  be  quickly  regained  if  the  patient  is  put  under  the 
proper  treatment.  A  progressive  loss  of  weight  which  continues  in  spite 
of  proper  treatment  is  always  of  serious  import.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
steady  gain  in  weight  is  one  of  the  most  favorable  prognostic  signs. 

Not  only  does  the  patient  show  emaciation  but  the  muscular  system 
becomes  more  and  more  atrophied  as  the  disease  progresses.  In  addi- 
tion the  muscles  become  unduly  irritable. 

Malaise. — In  many  cases  with  an  insidious  onset  a  sense  of  weariness 
with  or  without  exertion  of  any  kind  may  be  the  first  manifestation  of 
the  disease.  Very  often  it  is  the  only  symptom  the  patient  complains 
of  for  months.  It  is  the  one  symptom  that  has  walked  more  patients 
into  their  graves  than  any  other  because  of  the  fact  that  exercise  is 
almost  invariably  prescribed.  This  is  commonly  done  without  attempt- 
ing to  find  out  whether  there  are  any  associated  symptoms.  The  exer- 
cise is  prescribed  on  the  ground  that  inasmuch  as  it  makes  a  healthy 
man  feel  better  it  ought  to  make  the  individual  who  is  suflfering  from 
languor  feel  twice  as  well.  Unfortunately  this  procedure  aggravates 
the  difficulty  instead  of  relieving  it.  As  the  disease  progresses  the  sense 
of  languor  and  tiredness  increases.  In  the  terminal  stages  of  the  disease 
it  is  due  to  the  extreme  emaciation  and  inability  to  absorb  the  proper 
amount  of  nourishment. 

Closely  allied  to  this  condition  of  general  malaise  is  neurasthenia.  It 
is  becoming  more  and  more  recognized  that  neurasthenia  is  rarely  a  pure 
functional  disturbance.  In  some  cases  of  tuberculosis,  neurasthenia  is 
a  very  marked  feature  of  the  disease  and  the  nervous  phenomena  may 
dominate  the  i)icture.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  cases  of 
neurasthenia  which  are  considered  as  instances  of  a  functional  disturb- 
ance* of  the  nervous  system  but  which  in  reality  are  due  to  a  latent  tuber- 
culous infection  which  escapes  notice.     I  recall  one  case  in  which  neuras- 
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thenia,  associated  with  profound  asthenia,  had  existed  for  four  years. 
Although  the  neurologist  in  charge  suspected  a  tuberculous  infection  it 
could  never  be  located.  Finally  the  occurrence  of  an  hemoptysis  pointed 
to  pulmonary  trouble  which  a  careful  physical  examination  showed  to  be 
present  in  the  apex  of  the  right  lung.  The  patient  was  then  treated  as  a 
case  of  tuberculosis  and  made  a  complete  recovery. 

Night  sweats  may  occur  at  any  time  during  the  course  of  the  disease 
but  are  not  usually  encountered  in  the  incipient  stage.  They  occur  ver^' 
commonly  in  the  second  stage  but  as  a  rule  are  not  severe.  Sweating 
varies  greatly  in  different  individuals.  In  some  cases  it  is  the  most  dis- 
tressing and  harassing  manifestation  of  the  disease,  as  it  is  not  only  ex- 
hausting but  in  addition  causes  great  discomfort.  As  a  rule  night  sweats, 
which  do  not  disappear  after  the  patient  has  been  put  under  treatment, 
occur  in  the  acute  types  of  the  disease  and  in  the  terminal  stages  of  the 
chronic  form  when  fever  is  present.  Sweating  rarely  occurs  in  an  afeb- 
rile patient.  Night  sweats,  as  the  name  implies,  occur  at  night,  usually 
in  the  early  morning  hours. 

Axillary  sweating  is  very  common  in  tuberculous  subjects  even  in 
the  incipient  stage  of  the  disease.  A  tendency  to  sweat  after  the  least 
exertnon  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
dmcase. 

Chills, — Sometimes  chills  occur  as  an  early  manifestation  of  the 
disease.  As  a  rule  chills  associated  with  fever  and  sweats,  occur  in  very 
acute  types  of  the  disease,  such  as  pneumonic  phthisis  and  acute  miliary 
tuberculosis.  In  the  terminal  stage  of  chronic  ulcerative  tuberculosis, 
while  chilly  sensations  are  not  infrequent,  distinct  chills  are  unusual. 

Anemia. — A  slight  degree  of  anemia  in  the  incipient  stage  of  tubercu- 
losis is  not  uncommon,  although,  as  a  rule,  it  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
Morning  pallor  is  often  very  noticeable;  this  is  apt  to  be  masked  in  the 
afternoon  by  flushing  of  the  cheeks  as  the  result  of  slight  fever. 

In  the  second  and  third  stages  of  the  disease  anemia  may  or  may  not 
be  present.  Sometimes  it  is  quite  marked.  In  other  instances  and  espe- 
cially in  individuals  who  have  been  under  appropriate  treatment,  there 
is  no  evidence  of  anemia;  on  the  contrary,  the  patients  often  present  a 
healthy,  ruddy  color. 

The  blood  picture  in  tuberculosis  has  a  slight  resemblance  to  that 
seen  in  chlorosis  in  that  the  hemoglobin  is  most  affected,  although  the 
reduction  of  the  hemoglobin  content  in  tuberculosis  is  never  as  marked  as 
in  chlorosis.  The  leukocvtes  in  tuberculosis  are  not  increased  in  the 
first  and  second  stages;  in  the  third  stage  a  moderate  leukocytosis  is 
common,  probably  a^^  the  result  of  mixed  infection. 

Gastro-intestinal  Symptoms. — As  already  mentioned  these  symptoms 
may  overshadow  the  pulmonary  symptoms  at  the  onset  of  the  disease. 
Anorexia  is  not  uncommon  in  the  beginning  and  may  persist  until  the 
end.  In  some  patients  gastric  disturbances  persist  or  recur  very  fre- 
quently throughout  the  course  of  the  disease  and  seriously  interfere  with 
recovery.  The  majority  of  people  suffering  from  tuberculosis  give  both 
subjective  and  objective  evidence  of  the  injury  which  befalls  the  ali- 
mentary canal  and  the  organs  which  have  to  do  with  nutrition.  A  coated 
or  dry  tongue,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea  and  vomiting,  constipation,  and 
diarrhea  are  the  common  symptoms  which  are  encountered.  One  or  the 
other  of  them  exists  in  almost  every  case.     As  a  general  rule  it  can  be 
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said  that  the  chances  of  recovery  are  very  poor  if  the  patient  either  can- 
not eat  because  of  marked  anorexia  or  because  the  least  thing  upsets  the 
stomach.  In  spite  of  extensive  disease  of  the  lungs  and  marked  symp- 
toms some  patients  continue  to  have  a  good  appetite  and  digest  their 
food  without  discomfort.  In  those  who  suffer  from  a  sense  of  fulness, 
often  with  considerable  epigastric  pain  after  eating,  the  trouble  is  rarely 
due  to  pathological  changes  in  the  stomach  but  to  alterations  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  gastric  juice.  The  gastric  juice  may  be  inefficient  because 
it  is  too  small  in  amount  or  too  poor  in  quality.  At  times  nausea  and 
vomiting  may  occur  but  more  often  the  patient  simply  feels  nauseated 
either  at  the  sight  of  food  or  after  eating.  Vomiting  more  often  results 
from  a  reflex  action  as  the  result  of  a  parox>'sm  of  coughing.  In  the 
effort  to  build  the  patient  up  forced  feeding  is  sometimes  injudiciously 
employed  with  the  result  that  the  overfeeding  produces  a  typical  bilious 
aLLacic. 

Diarrhea  is  sometimes  a  very  troublesome  symptom.  Lt  may  be 
due  simply  to  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane 
or  as  the  result  of  intestinal  ulceration.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that 
diarrhea  even  when  most  severe,  cannot  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
tuberculous  ulceration  of  the  intestines. 

CardiO'Vascular  Symptoms. — Acceleration  of  the  pulse  is  a  very  fre- 
quent manifestation  in  tuberculosis.  It  may  occur  as  an  early  symptom 
and  without  fever.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  of  value  as  an  early 
diagnostic  sign.  As  the  disease  progresses  the  tendency  of  the  pulse 
rate  to  increase  becomes  more  marked.  In  some  instances  the  patient 
is  not  conscious  of  the  rapidly  beating  heart  but  at  times  an  annoying 
palpitation  occurs  with  the  tachycardia.  During  the  last  stage  of  the 
disease  the  pulse  rate  is  usually  very  high  rising  to  120  or  more. 

The  blood-pressure  in  tuberculous  sul)jects  is  usually  low.  If  the 
disease  undergoes  arrest  and  health  is  restored,  the  blood-pressure  returns 
to  normal.  Cardiac  weakness  is  not  uncommonly  present  and  occa- 
sionally is  the  cause  of  death. 

Edema  of  the  extremities,  especially  the  legs,  is  not  infrequently  seen 
in  the  terminal  stage  of  tuberculosis.  It  is  always  an  indication  that  the 
end  is  near  at  hand.  Edema  may  be  due  to  cardiac  weakness,  a  com- 
plicating nephritis  or  both. 

A  violet  or  bluish  discoloration  of  the  nails  is  frequently  noted. 
When  it  occurs  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  it  is  usually  an  indica- 
tion that  the  infection  is  a  serious  one.  It  is  almost  invariably  present 
in  the  terminal  stage.  While  the  condition  resembles  cyanosis  due  to 
cardiac  weakness  it  occurs  independently  of  the  heart  and  is  apparently 
due  to  toxic  absorption.  True  cyanosis  of  the  fingers  and  lips  is 
occasionallv  noted. 

Skin. — In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  the  skin  rarely  shows  any 
abnormality.  In  the  advanced  stages,  however,  it  is  nearly  always 
unduly  dry  or  moist  and  clammy.  Often  the  skin  has  a  scaly  appearance 
and  fine  bran-like  flakes  can  be  scraped  off.  In  those  who  are  uncleanly 
in  their  habits  pityriasis  versicolor,  an  eruption  which  consists  of  yellow- 
ish or  orange-colored  patches,  is  commonly  seen  on  the  thorax  and  upper 
abdomen. 

Jaundice  and  purpura  are  occasionally  noted  in  tuberculosis;  usually 
in  th(»  terminal  stage.     In  an  analysis  of  the  ward  patients  in  the  Phipps 
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Institute,  Cruice  found  7  insrtances  of  jaundice  among  1748  cases  and  8 
of  purpura  among  1626  cases. 

A  hectic  flush  is  common  in  the  afternoon  even  in  patients  who  have 
a  very  slight  rise  in  the  temperature.  The  flush  is  usually  confined  to 
the  side  affected  or  if  both  lungs  are  involved  will  be  more  marked  on  the 
side  having  the  most  marked  disease. 

In  advanced  cases  the  hair  becomes  thin  and  presents  a  dry,  lusterless 
appearance. 

Urine, — In  the  early  cases  evidences  of  kidney  irritation  occur  with  no 
greater  frequency  than  is  encountered  in  the  general  run  of  individuals. 
As  the  tuberculous  process  advances,  however,  the  urinary  findings  show 
an  increasing  number  of  abnormalities.  Walsh  found  albumen  present 
in  47  per  cent,  of  advanced  cases  and  casts  are  nearly  as  frequently  present. 
In  a  small  percentage  of  cases  sugar  is  present.  It  was  noted  in  2  per 
cent,  of  656  cases  studied  at  the  Phipps  Institute.  In  some  instances 
it  is  due  to  a  true  diabetes;  in  others  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  mild 
glycosuria. 

Ehrlich's  diazo  reaction  was  considered  at  one  time  to  be  of  both 
diagnostic  and  prognostic  value.  As  it  is  often  found  in  conditions  other 
than  tuberculosis,  it  has  no  significance  as  a  diagnostic  sign;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  its  prognostic  value. 

Phosphaturia  is  often  present  when  the  patient  is  steadily  losing 
weight.     It  is  looked  upon  as  an  evidence  of  cell  destruction. 

Nervous  System, — The  menial  attitude  varies  greatly.  This,  however, 
has  little  to  do  with  the  disease  itself;  for  while  it  is  true  that  most  people 
are  depressed  at  the  onset,  they  rapidly  revert  to  their  normal  state  of 
mind.  This  may  be  optimistic,  pessimistic  or  indifferent  as  the  case 
may  be.  It  is  a  common  belief  that  the  spes  phthisica  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  tuberculous  subjects.  It  is  extraordinary  how  some  patients 
will  cheerfully  make  plans  for  the  future  even  when  they  are  a  few  days 
from  death.  Although  the  frequency  of  this  exaggerated  form  of  hope- 
fulness has  been  greatly  overestimated,  it  is  undeniably  true  that  cheer- 
fulness and  optimism  as  to  the  outcome,  is  more  often  present  than 
depression  and  pessimism. 

Tuberculosis  among  the  insane  is  very  common  but  no  more  so  than 
a  similar  group  of  individuals  living  under  like  circumstances.  On  the 
other  hand  the  development  of  a  psychosis  in  a  tuberculous  subject  is 
relatively  infrequent.  McCarthy  recognizes  a  small  group  of  psychoses 
due  to  tuterculosis  and  a  second  group  which  includes  the  usual  type 
of  insanity  determined  by  a  lowering  of  nutrition.  The  first  group  pre- 
sents a  symptom  complex  closely  resembling  paresis.  In  the  second  group 
the  psychosis  may  take  the  form  of  melancholia,  mania,  dementia  prsecox, 
hysterical  insanity  and  delusional  insanity.  Suicidal  tendencies  are  not 
uncommon  especially  in  those  who  become  depressed  and  melancholy. 

Hypercpslhesia, — Points  of  tenderness  may  occur  in  various  parts 
of  the  body  and  in  some  instances  there  is  a  definite  neuritis. 

Herpes  zoster  is  occasionally  noted  in  tuberculosis  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  condition  can  be  ascribed  to  the  tuberculous  infection.  Head- 
ache is  not  infrequent.  It  is  commonly  due  to  eye  strain  and  is  usuaUy 
encountered  in  those  confined  to  bed  and  who  read  a  groat  deal.  Per- 
sistent headache  should  always  arouse  suspicion  as  to  the  presence  of  a 
meningitis. 
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Insomnia  of  a  mild  grade  is  not  uncommon;  it  is  rarely  severe  enough 
to  demand  treatment.  The  sleep  is  often  broken,  however,  by  night 
sweats  or  attacks  of  coughing. 

ArthritiSy  generally  affecting  the  ankles,  is  in  my  experience  relatively 
common  in  advanced  cases.  The  ankles  become  slightly  swollen,  red- 
dened and  very  painful.  In  some  instances  the  pain  is  intense  and  even 
the  weight  of  a  sheet  is  unbearable.  A  number  of  French  observers 
look  upon  this  type  of  arthritis  as  being  tuberculous  in  origin. 

Menstrual  Fxinction, — In  women  the  menstrual  function  is  affected 
sooner  or  later,  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Sometimes  suppression  of  the 
menses  is  one  of  the  earliest  manifestations  of  the  disease.  As  a  rule, 
the  menstrual  flow  first  becomes  irregular  and  scanty  and  finally  ceases. 
If  the  patient  is  restored  to  health  the  menstrual  function  gradually 
becomes  normal.  Leukorrhea  is  also  apt  to  develop  or  if  present  it 
becomes  much  worse. 

Local  Subjective  Symptoms. — Cough. — In  the  majority  of  cases  cough 
is  among  the  very  earliest  manifestations  of  the  disease  and  is  usually 
the  first  symptom  that  the  patient  notices.  At  first  it  may  be  confined 
to  the  morning  on  awakening  or  it  may  be  absent  at  that  time  and  occur 
intermittently  during  the  day.  In  still  other  instances  it  is  most  marked 
on  going  to  bed.  Not  infrequently  what  is  at  first  believed  to  be  an 
acute  cold  continues  indefinitely.  It  is  a  safe  rule  to  view  any  cough 
which  persists  for  six  weeks  or  two  months  as  being  tuberculous  in  origin 
unless  the  contrary  can  be  proved  definitely.  As  the  disease  progresses 
the  cough  becomes  more  and  more  severe  and  tends  to  become  paroxysmal 
in  character. 

Occasionally  the  patient  has  a  number  of  symptoms  indicating  the 
existence  of  an  incipient  tuberculosis  and  no  cough  whatever.  The  cough 
is  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membranes  by  the  pul- 
monary secretions  and  is  almost  invariably  relieved  by  the  expulsion  of 
the  sputum.  Any  cough  which  is  unproductive  is  largely  unnecessary 
and  can  l)e  controlled  voluntarily  to  a  great  extent  by  the  patient. 

Expectoration. — As  a  rule  the  cough  and  expectoration  are  closely 
associated  and  the  one  is  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  the  other. 
There  may  be  considerable  expectoration,  however,  with  little  or  no 
cough,  the  sputum  being  brought  up  by  what  is  known  as  hawking  or 
clearing  the  throat.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  affection  the  sputum 
is  usually  slight  in  amount  but  as  the  disease  progresses  it  becomes  more 
and  more  profuse,  especially  after  the  formation  of  a  cavity. 

As  to  the  sputum  in  tuberculosis  it  can  be  said  that  it  has  no  dis- 
tinctive characteristic,  except  possibly  in  the  stage  of  excavation,  when 
the  so-called  nummular  sputum  occurs.  The  latter  is  brought  up  in 
the  form  of  irregularly  shaped  grayish  or  greenish-gray  balls  which 
sink  in  water.  Sputum  with  similar  characteristics  may  occur  also  in 
bronchiectasis. 

Aside  from  this  form  of  sputum  the  secretion  may  consist  of  glairy 
transparent  material  with  black  specks  scattered  through  it;  it  may  be 
slightly  or  markedly  yellowish  in  color  and  later  it  may  assume  a  greenish 
tinge.  From  time  to  time  blood  may  be  noted  in  the  sputum.  The 
blood  may  occur  in  the  form  of  a  few  minute  specks;  it  may  be  in  the  form 
of  streaks  or  the  blood  may  be  intimately  mixed  with  the  sputum  giving 
it  a  pinkish  or  reddish  color,  depending  on  the  amount  of  blood  present. 
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Hemoptysis, — The  significance  of  hemoptysis  has  been  alluded  to  in 
considering  the  modes  of  onset.  Hemoptysis  occurs  in  about  one-half 
of  all  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  although  some  observers  have 
placed  the  incidence  as  low  as  30  per  cent,  and  others  as  high  as  80  per 
cent.  Of  5856  cases  observed  at  the  Phipps  Institute  47.6  per  cent, 
had  had  an  hemoptysis  at  some  time  during  the  course  of  the  disease. 

Males  are  somewhat  more  liable  to  hemoptysis  than  females,  probably 
because  of  their  greater  physical  activity.  The  accident  occurs  most 
frequently  in  adults  who  are  suffering  from  the  chronic  ulcerative  type  of 
disease.  Hemoptysis  is  an  unusual  occurrence  in  children  nor  is  it  often 
noted  in  the  acute  types  of  the  disease  in  adults. 

The  amount  of  the  hemorrhage  varies  greatly.  It  may  consist  of  a 
few  flecks  or  streaks  of  blood  in  the  sputum  or  it  may  be  so  large  as  to 
cause  death  within  a  few  minutes.  The  sputum  may  be  constantly 
streaked  with  blood  or  pinkish  or  salmon-colored  for  weeks  or  even 
months.  When  the  hemorrhage  consists  of  an  ounce  or  so  of  pure  blood 
the  patient  may  expectorate  dark  clots  or  blood-streaked  sputum  for  a 
few  days.  A  single  hemoptysis  of  this  kind  may  be  the  only  manifes- 
tation of  blood  the  patient  ever  has.  Very  often,  however,  there  are 
recurrences  at  more  or  less  frequent  intervals.  Very  large  hemorrhages 
almost  invariably  occur  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  when  cavity 
formation  has  taken  place.  As  a  cause  of  death  hemorrhage  is  not  as 
frequent  as  ordinarily  believed.  In  a  study  of  the  cause  of  death  in  136 
cases  I  found  that  a  hemorrhage  was  the  immediate  or  exciting  cause  in 
11.  The  hemorrhage  may  be  so  large  as  to  immediately  cause  death  or 
it  may  give  rise  to  a  widespread  broncho-pneumonia  due  to  insufflation 
of  blood,  which  proves  fatal  in  a  few  days. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  the  source  of  the  bleeding  is  usually 
from  the  pulmonary  veins  and  the  blood  is  bright  red  in  color  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  pulmonary  veins  carry  arterial  blood.  In  the  moderately 
advanced  and  advanced  cases  the  blood  comes  from  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  is  dark  or  venous  in  color. 

In  many  instances  the  exciting  cause  of  the  bleeding  can  be  determined 
but  in  not  a  few  cases  it  suddenly  appears  without  apparent  cause. 
Recently  I  saw  a  man  who  had  been  discharged  from  the  White  Haven 
Sanatorium  ten  years  ago  with  his  disease  arrested.  During  all  this  time 
he  had  been  in  perfect  health  and  had  worked  at  his  trade  every  day. 
While  walking  along  the  street  he  suddenly  was  seized  with  an  attack  of 
coughing  and  spat  up  a  few  ounces  of  blood.  Aside  from  this  he  had  no 
other  symptoms  and  examination  of  his  chest  shows  no  change  from  that 
noted  ten  years  ago. 

In  many  instances  the  exciting  cause  of  the  bleeding  is  an  acute 
respiratory  infection  commonly  manifesting  itself  as  an  ordinary  '*cold.'' 
In  institutions  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a  number  of  patients  to  have 
attacks  of  hemoptysis  within  a  few  days.  This  epidemic-like  occurrence 
is  undoubtedly  closely  related  to  some  infection.  Some  years  ago  Flick, 
Ravenel  and  Irwin  in  a  study  of  such  cases  were  al)le  to  show  the  almost 
constant  presence  of  pneumococci  in  the  expectorated  blood. 

As  an  exciting  cause  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage  exertion  of  some 
description  is  usually  considered  as  a  common  factor.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Bang^  in  a  study  of  hemoptysis  found  that  the  hemorrhage  came 

*  Ugeskrift  for  Laeger^  March  23,  1916. 
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on  while  the  patients  were  lying  in  bed  or  reclining  in  a  chair  in  69  per  cent, 
of  354  cases.  He  considers  congestion  or  stasis  to  be  the  most  important 
factor.  Thus  50  of  the  patients  had  been  constantly  febrile;  fever  had 
developed  just  prior  to  the  hemorrhage  in  45  and  immediately  afterwards 
in  31;  11  had  been  severely  chilled  and  10  had  received  an  injection  of 
tuberculin. 

Among  women  blood  spitting  may  be  present  just  before  or  during 
the  time  of  the  menstrual  period.  As  the  disease  tends  towards  arrest, 
the  bleeding  gradually  ceases. 

In  cavity  cases  large  hemorrhages  are  usually  the  result  of  rupture  of 
a  pulmonary  blood-vessel.  In  a  large  percentage  of  cavities  there  are 
present  in  the  walls  or  in  the  trabeculae  traversing  the  cavity,  blood- 
vessels. Small  aneurismal  dilatations  are  very  commonly  present  in 
the  vessels.  They  may  rupture  through  a  sudden  elevation  of  the  blood- 
pressure  or  the  disease  may  gradually  erode  through  the  arterial  wall. 
In  addition  to  hemorrhages  of  considerable  size  the  sputum  from  cavity 
cases  may  be  pinkish  or  salmon-colored  from  the  admixture  of  blood 
coming  from  ulcerations  in  the  wall  of  the  cavity  and  such  sputum  may  be 
the  precursor  of  a  large  hemorrhage. 

Pain. — Chest  pain  is  one  of  the  common  manifestations  of  tuber- 
culosis. The  character  of  the  pain  varies.  It  is  usually  subjective  but 
may  be  objective  only.  When  objective  it  is  usually  associated  with 
cavity  formation  in  the  lungs  and  is  noted  in  percussing  over  the  site  of 
the  cavity.  Often  there  is  no  subjective  evidence  of  pain  in  spite  of  an 
extensive  pleural  friction  rub.  In  such  cases  pain  can  usually  be  elicited 
by  pressure  with  the  finger  tips  over  the  site  of  the  friction. 

The  character  of  the  subjective  pain  varies  greatly.  It  may  be  sharp 
and  knife-like  as  the  result  of  a  severe  pleurisy  or  in  other  instances  it 
may  consist  of  a  feeling  of  soreness.  Not  uncommonly  the  pain  or 
soreness  is  referred  to  the  region  of  the  shoulder  on  the  aflfected  side. 
This  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  as  it  is  commonly  mistaken  for  a  rheu- 
matic manifestation. 

One  of  the  severest  forms  of  pain  occurring  during  the  course  of 
tuberculosis  is  that  sometimes  caused  by  pneumothorax.  The  pain  may 
be  the  only  indication  that  such  an  accident  has  occurred.  The  great 
majority  of  tuberculous  patients  have  some  manifestation  of  chest  pain  at 
one  time  or  another  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  Among  3007  cases 
at  the  Phipps  Institute  chest  pain  was  noted  in  2280  or  75.82  per  cent. 

Vague  and  indefinite  pain  which  has  no  fixed  location  and  no  ap>- 
parent  anatomical  basis  to  explain  its  cause  is  frequent  in  neurasthenic 
patients.  Among  dispensary  patients  of  Jewish  birth,  it  is  to  be  met 
with  constantly. 

Hoarseness. — Laryngeal  involvement  is  very  common  in  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  At  one  time  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  absolutely  hopeless 
complication.  This  conception,  however,  took  into  account  only  ad- 
vanced laryngeal  lesions.  We  now  know  that  the  laryngeal  process 
develops  gradually  and  has  an  incipient,  a  moderately  advanced  and  an 
advanced  stage.  Furthermore,  just  as  in  the  lungs,  the  type  of  the  lesion 
has  considerable  bearing  on  the  outcome.  From  the  clinical  standpoint 
the  essential  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  the  significance  of  hoarseness. 

Hoarsen(»ss  as  we  have  already  pointed  out  may  be  temporary  or 
persistent.     When  temporary  it  may  be  constant  for  a  few  weeks  and 
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gradually  disappear,  especially  if  use  of  the  voice  is  prohibited.  In 
other  instances  it  occurs  only  in  the  morning  on  awakening  or  late  in  the 
day  if  the  voice  has  been  used.  Persistent  hoarseness  is  usually  indica- 
tive of  serious  damage  to  the  larynx;  it  may  be  associated  with  advanced 
pulmonary  lesions  or  may  itself  constitute  the  major  lesion. 

The  great  majority  of  fatal  pulmonary  cases  show  more  or  less  serious 
laryngeal  damage. 

Temporary  hoarseness  was  noted  in  1339  out  of  3007  cases  seen  at 
the  Phipps  Institute  while  persistent  hoarseness  was  noted  in  520  out  of 
4466  cases.  Fetterolf  in  a  clinical  post-mortem  study  of  the  larynx  in 
100  cases  dying  in  the  Phipps  Institute  found  that  it  was  tuberculous  in 
83;  non-tuberculous  in  13;  and  doubtful  in  4. 

Dysphagia. — Difficulty  in  swallowing  is  not  common  in  tuberculous 
patients  except  with  involvement  of  the  pharynx  or  larynx,  usually  the 
latter.  Involvement  of  the  epiglottis  is  especially  liable  to  interfere  with 
swallowing  because  of  pain  which  may  l>e  so  intense  as  to  prevent  even 
the  swallowing  of  water.  In  some  instances  difficulty  in  swallowing  is 
due  to  interference  with  the  nervous  mechanism  governing  the  larynx. 
This,  however,  is  quite  rare. 

Dyspnea. — Shortness  of  breath  is  a  frequent  complaint  among  those 
suffering  from  tuberculosis.  Curiously  enough  tly  degree  of  dyspnea 
bears  very  little  relation  to  the  amount  of  pulmonary  damage.  Little 
or  no  inconvenience  is  experienced  by  some  people,  except  on  exertion, 
in  spite  of  extensive  disease  while  in  others,  with  relatively  little  trouble, 
this  symptom  is  very  troublesome.  While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  curtailment  of  the  breathing  space  has  some  influence  on  causing 
shortness  of  breath  there  are  other  factors  which  seem  to  exert  a  more 
marked  influence.  Shortness  of  breath  is  more  apt  to  be  present  if  there 
is  fever  and  is  apparently  dependent  also  on  the  nervous  condition  of  the 
individual.  Patients  who  are  nervous  and  apprehensive  alx)ut  their 
condition  are  more  apt  to  suffer  from  shortness  of  breath  and  tachycardia 
than  those  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament.  Immobility  of  the  diaphragm 
is  a  common  cause  of  the  shortness  of  breath.  Some  degree  of  shortness 
of  breath  was  noted  in  80  per  cent,  of  3007  cases  at  the  Phipps  Institute. 
As  a  rule  the  shortness  of  breath  becomes  noticeable  only  on  exertion, 
such  as,  going  upstairs,  climbing  a  hill,  or  walking  fast. 

Physical  Signs. — Before  taking  up  in  detail  the  physical  signs  it  may 
be  well  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  keeping  in  mind  the  morbid 
anatomv,  and  the  symptomatology  of  tuberculosis  in  their  relation  to 
the  physical  findings. 

The  three  factors  involved  in  the  art  of  physical  diagnosis  are  so 
dependent  on  one  another  that  it  is  not  possible  to  say  that  one  is  more 
important  than  the  other.  A  knowledge  of  all  three  is  essential.  It  is 
necessary,  for  instance,  to  know  what  portion  of  the  lung  is  first  involved, 
the  character  of  the  pathological  process  and  how  it  advances  or  retro- 
gresses, as  the  case  may  be.  Knowledge  of  this  sort  and  its  application 
to  physical  signs  is  to  be  learned  largely  in  the  deadhouse,  and  not  at  the 
bedside.  Austin  Flint  expressed  the  importance  of  this  association 
very  clearly  when  he  stated  that:  '*The  significance  of  signs  which  repre- 
sent abnormal  physical  conditions  rests  on  the  uniformity  of  their  associa- 
tion with  the  latter — certain  physical  signs  denote  certain  abnormal  condi- 
tions, because  clinical  experience,  inclusive  of  the  study  of  lesions  with 
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the  scalpel,  has  sufficiently  established  the  fact."  And  again  he  states 
in  regard  to  physical  signs  that:  ** Invaluable  as  they  are,  their  importance 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  association  with  symptoms  and  the  knowledge  of 
pathological  laws.  The  results  of  physical  exploration  alone  frequently 
leave  room  for  doubt  and  liability  to  error,  when  a  due  appreciation  of 
vital  phenomena  and  of  facts  embraced  in  the  natural  history  of  dis- 
eases insures  accuracy  and  positiveness.  An  overweening  confidence  in 
the  former  is  to  be  deprecated,  as  well  as  exclusive  reliance  on  the  latter. 
And,  since  the  practical  discrimination  of  intrathoracic  affections  is 
always  to  be  based  on  the  combined  evidence  afforded  by  these  three 
sources  of  information,  in  treating  of  the  subject  it  is  desirable  that  the 
attention  shall  not  be  limited  to  one  source  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others." 

We  are  largely  indebted  to  the  French  pathologists  for  pointing  out 
the  necessity  of  comparison  of  all  symptoms  of  pulmonary  disease  and 
of  connecting  this  comparison  with  their  succession  in  order.  This  phase 
of  the  subject  was  especially  dealt  with  by  Andral,  and  more  particularly 
by  Louis  in  the  promulgation  of  his  numerical  theory. 

Gerhard  also  emphasized  the  great  importance  of  the  comparison  of 
the  general  symptoms  and  physical  signs.  As  he  points  out,  the  earlier 
writers  on  physical  diagnosis,  especially  Laennec,  were  rather  disposed 
to  separate  physica'^  from  symptomatic  diagnosis.  And,  although  this 
error  depended  on  the  novelty  of  the  art  and  the  overstrained  efforts  to 
extend  its  application,  it  still  persists,  although  possibly  to  a  less  extent 
than  formerly.  Not  only  are  we  to  avoid  exclusive  reliance  on  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  physical  signs,  but  it  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
physical  signs,  while  often  indicating  the  extent  and  degree  of  pulmonary 
damage,  convey  no  direct  information  as  to  the  pathological  nature  of 
those  changes. 

As  to  whether  one  shall  take  a  radical  or  a  conservative  view  in  cases 
of  a  doubtful  nature,  there  does  not  seem  to  be,  in  the  writer's  opinion, 
any  room  for  argument.  A  doubtful  case  is  at  best  still  doubtful,  and 
such  being  the  case,  one  should  exercise  every  precaution  to  exclude  the 
presence  of  tuberculosis,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  disease  in  its 
very  earliest  stages  is,  as  a  rule,  extremely  amenable  to  treatment.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  more  marked  the  physical  signs,  the  greater  the 
damage  to  the  lung  and  the  more  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  disease 
can  be  arrested. 

Inspection. — This  method  of  physical  examination  is  too  frequently 
omitted,  or  made  so  hastily  and  cursorily  that  little  or  no  information 
is  obtained.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  inspection  properly  done  yields  more 
valuable  information  than  any  other  procedure  at  our  disposal,  next  to 
auscultation.  And  furthermore,  it  has  this  to  commend  it,  namely,  that 
no  special  training  is  required  and  the  beginner,  providing  he  uses  his 
eyes,  is  as  capable  of  seeing  defects  as  the  trained  observer.  This  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  training  necessary  to  educate  the  ear  to  differen- 
tiate sounds,  particularly  those  produced  by  percussion,  the  latter  often 
taking  years  of  practice.  One  who  has  been  taught  to  make  a  proper 
inspection  can  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  tulx?rculosis,  from  this  method 
alone,  determine  the  side  affected,  and  approximately  the  extent  of  the 
lesion.  As  this  method  takes  no  special  training,  it  is  especially  valuable 
to  the  student  and  to  those  who  see  chest  cases  incidentally,  and  not 
constantly. 
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In  order  that  inspection  should  yield  the  best  results  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  the  patient  be  stripped  to  the  waist,  and  so  placed  that 
the  parts  under  inspection  are  equally  exposed  to  the  light,  as  an  error 
may  occur  if  one-half  of  the  chest  is  less  well  lighted  than  its  fellow. 

Before  directing  special  attention  to  the  chest  itself  it  is  important 
to  look  for  abnormalities  in  other  regions,  although  the  earlier  the  disease, 
the  less  frequently  do  we  find  anything  of  moment.  In  a  large  number 
of  eases  the  pupils  are  unequal  in  size,  the  dilated  pupil  being  on  the 
affected  side.  Flushing  of  the  cheek  on  the  affected  side  may  be  present 
as  an  early  manifestation,  but  is  more  frequently  encountered  later. 
The  mouth  should  be  examined  at  this  time,  as  a  matter  of  routine,  and 
any  abnormalities  of  the  teeth,  tonsils  or  upper  respiratory  tract  noted. 
Information  of  this  sort,  however,  is  of  value  from  the  standpoint  of 
treatment  rather  than  diagnosis. 

The  thyroid  gland  is  often  enlarged,  although  this  may  be  more 
apparent  than  real  owing  to  emaciation.  Among  2122  patients  seen  at 
the  Phipps  Institute  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland  was  noted  in  135 
(6.69  per  cent.) .  In  many  of  these  cases  the  eye  phenomena,  so  commonly 
seen  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  are  also  present. 

Inspection  of  the  hands  often  gives  most  valuable  information.  The 
nails  especially  should  be  carefully  examined.  The  most  common  change 
encountered  in  the  nails  is  a  tendency  to  curving,  without  any  associated 
clubbing.  The  nails  not  only  curve  over  the  end  of  the  finger  slightly, 
but  they  are  narrower  from  side  to  side  than  normally.  The  color 
may  be  normal,  or  it  may  be  an  exaggeration  of  the  normal,  whitish- 
pink  color.  While  violet  or  bluish-colored  nails  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  they  are  not  usual  in  the  early 
stages;  when  present  at  this  time  they  are  extremely  ominous.  Their 
presence,  in  the  early  stages  of  tuberculosis,  should  cause  one  to  be  very 
guarded  in  predicting  the  outcome,  no  matter  how  slight  the  involvement 
may  seem  from  the  physical  signs,  as  they  usually  indicate  an  especially 
severe  form  of  infection. 

Clubbing  of  the  fingers,  although  usually  stated  to  be  commonly 
associated  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  is  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  fre- 
quent, and  even  when  present,  not  marked.  The  extreme  grades  of 
clubbing  of  the  fingers  occur  for  the  most  part  in  non-tuberculous  affec- 
tions, notably  empyema,  bronchiectasis  and  congenital  heart  disease. 

In  the  early  stages  the  skin  may  present  a  mottled  appearance  indica- 
tive of  a  poor  vasomotor  tone.  Profuse  sweating  either  at  night  or 
after  exertion  is  not  common  at  the  onset  of  the  disease,  but  axillary 
sweating,  often  noted  during  the  examination,  is  sufficiently  frequent  in 
these  cases  to  be  worthy  of  note. 

Taking  up  the  chest  proper,  it  is  usually  best  to  note,  when  visible, 
the  position  of  the  apex  beat  of  the  heart,  as  in  addition  to  disease  of  the 
heart  itself,  the  apex  may  be  displaced  out  of  its  normal  position  as  the 
result  of  disease  of  the  lungs  or  pleura.  An  effusion  displaces  the  heart 
toward  the  opposite  side  while  fibroid  changes  in  the  lung  draw  the 
lung  toward  the  affected  side. 

Coming  now  to  inspection  of  the  chest  with  a  view  of  detecting  pleural 
or  pulmonary  mischief,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  dealing  with 
comparisons.  In  regard  to  the  shape  of  the  chest,  no  information  of 
importance  is  obtained  in  the  incipient  stage.     The  majority  of  patients 
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at  the  onset  of  the  disease  present  well-shaped  chests,  which  do  not 
present  any  marked  abnormahty.  Thus  Pope  and  Brown  found  83 
per  cent,  of  well-formed  chests  in  193  incipient  cases.  The  so-called 
paralytic  thorax,  which  is  sometimes  «een,  is  not  uncommonly  noted  in 
individuals  with  a  marked  hereditary  taint  and  antedates  the  tubercu- 
losis rather  than  being  caused  by  it.  The  paralytic  thorax  is  long  and 
narrow  and  apparently  flattened  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter,  the 
clavicle.^  and  scapulae  arc  prominent,  the  latter  being  tilted  outward  from 
the  chest  and  away  from  the  spine.  The  ribs  are  oblique,  forming  an 
acute  angle  with  the  sternum.     (See  Figs.  13,  24,  31,  35.) 

The  following  points  should  be  noted:     (a)  Whether  the  shoulders 
are  on  a  level ;  a  very  early  sign  is  drooping  of  the  shoulder  on  the  affected 


from  the  neck  t 


side.  In  this  Lonnection,  however,  it  must  be  recalled  that  certain  occu- 
pations, such  as  clerks,  predispose  to  a  faulty  sitting  posture,  which  will 
raise  or  lower  one  shoul<ler. 

(6)  The  line  from  the  neck  to  the  point  of  the  shoulder.  This  line 
is  normally  slightly  convex,  but  with  beginning  disease  at  one  apex,  it 
tends  to  become  straight  and  also  longer  than  its  fellow,  the  latter  defect 
being  brought  about  by  the  drooping  of  the  shoulder  (Fig.  251). 

(c)  The  degree  of  prominence  of  the  clavicles.  In  most  well-nourished 
women  the  clavicles  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  visible;  in  men,  on  the  other 
hainl,  unless  unusually  fat,  the  clavicles  are  more  or  less  prominent. 

Assdciated  with  undue  prominence  of  the  clavicle  is  an  exaggeration 
of  Ihe  supraclavicular  fos.^a.  A  noticeable  amount  of  flattening  may  be 
noted  also  beneath  the  clavicle. 

UD  Hi  pa  union. — Deficient  expansion  of  the  chest  wall  overlyingthe 
apex  (if  the  lung  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  signs  of  early  tuberculosis 
which  we  possess.  It  is  especially  to  be  looked  for  toward  the  outer 
border  of  the  lung,  just  beneath  the  clavicle.     In  this  situation  the 
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chest  wall  normally  balloons  out  quite  markedly.  If,  however,  there 
exists  an  infiltration  of  tubercles  at  or  near  the  apex,  the  underlying  lung 
does  not  expand  as  fully  as  its  fellow,  or  if  the  expansion  is  equal  on  both 
sides  the  affected  side  tends  to  lag  behind  slightly,  especially  at  the 
beginning  of  the  inspiratory  period. 

Inspection  of  the  apices  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  degree 
of  expansion  yields  the  best  results,  if  but  one  apex  is  involved.  If 
there  exists  disease  at  the  summit  of  both  lungs  the  value  of  comparison 
is  thus  lost,  and  one  may  be  unable  to  come  to  any  definite  conclusion 
from  this  method  alone.  Two  other  methods  of  determining  slight 
amounts  of  retraction  on  the  affected  side  are  available,  namely,  palpation 
and  mensuration,  both  of  which  will  be  described  in  detail  later. 

Inspection  of  the  chest  posteriorly.  In  the  early  stages  of  tubercu- 
losis the  amount  of  information  gained  from  the  posterior  view  of  the 
chest  is  slight  compared  to  what  can  be  learned  from  the  anterior  view. 
A  very  common  occurrence  in  tuberculous  subjects  is  the  presence  of 
fine  venules  in  the  region  of  the  nape  of  the  neck.  These  small  veins 
may  be  bluish  or  purplish  in  color.  They  have  been  cited  as  an  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  but  are  so  frequently 
encountered  as  to  be  of  little  value  as  a  diagnostic  sign. 

Owing  to  the  interposition  of  the  scapular  muscles  and  the  ribs  little 
can  be  noted  as  to  expansion  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest.  At  the  bases, 
however,  expansion  can  be  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  over  the 
apices  anteriorly.  The  most  noticeable  finding  is  the  presence  of  varying 
degrees  of  atrophy  of  the  muscles  in  the  supraspinous  fossa.  If  the  arms 
are  allowed  to  hang  naturally  at  the  sides,  the  angle  of  the  scapula  on  the 
affected  side  may  tip  backward  slightly  more  than  its  fellow.  This 
tendency  to  "winged  scapulae"  becomes  much  more  marked  as  the 
disease  progresses. 

Slight  degrees  of  scoliosis  may  be  present.  Litten's  sign  may  be 
present  (see  Part  I,  p.  28).  The  sign  is  not  often  employed  as  there  is 
another  and  easier  method  of  determining  the  mobility  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  lung,  namely,  by  percussing  the  lower  border  of  the  lung  during 
forced  expiration  and  inspiration.  The  fluoroscope  may  be  employed 
also. 

Palpation. — Tactile  fremitus  is  a  sign  of  comparatively  little  value  in 
incipient  tuberculosis,  as  the  amount  of  infiltration  in  the  underlying 
lung  is  usually  too  slight  to  produce  much  exaggeration  over  the  normal. 
The  normal  discrepancy  between  the  two  apices  has  already  been  alluded 
to  (see  p.  73). 

Pottenger  has  called  attention  to  rigidity  of  the  muscles'  over  the 
affected  area.  Recently  Galecki^  reports  on  finding  this  sign  present  in 
93  per  cent,  of  recent  cases  and  not  at  all  in  cases  with  a  healed  lesion. 
The  sign  is  elicited  by  light  touch  palpation.  This  sign  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  myoidema.  The  latter  term  is  applied  to  a  local  contraction 
of  the  muscle,  produced  by  direct  percussion,  and  causing  a  nodular  swell- 
ing, which  arises  immediately  after  percussion,  lasts  a  second  or  two, 
and  then  gradually  disappears.  It  may  be  produced  two  or  three  times 
and  then  cease  to  appear.  It  is  best  seen  in  the  pectoralis  major  muscle. 
Although  this  phenomenon  is  commonly  encountered  in  tuberculosis, 
it  is  not  peculiar  to  the  disease. 

*  Beitrdge  Zur  Klin,  d.  TtibercuhsCj  1914,  xxx,  Xo.  3. 
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Palpation,  however,  is  an  invaluable  method,  for  determining  the 
amount  of  expansion  at  the  apices  in  those  instances  where  the  difference 
between  the  two  sides  is  slight  and  one  is  in  doubt  from  inspection  alone. 
In  determining  the  degree  of  expansion  over  the  apices  anteriorly  by 
means  of  palpation,  one  of  two  procedures  may  be  followed.  The 
examiner  sits  squarely  in  front  of  the  patient  and  places  one  hand  in  the 
same  relative  position  beneath  each  clavicle;  he  should  then  close  his 
eyes,  or  turn  his  head  aside.  In  this  way  even  the  very  slightest  variation 
may  be  noted.  Or  the  examiner  can  watch  his  two  hands  and  determine 
which  moves  the  most.  The  former  is  by  far  the  more  delicate  method. 
The  value  of  the  sign  is  enhanced  by  the  readiness  with  which  it  is 
elicited.  Students  with  but  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  physical  diag- 
nosis can  readily  detect  a  slight  difference  between  the  two  apices  when 
the  other  signs,  indicative  of  a  lesion,  are  too  vague  to  be  appreciated  by 
an  untrained  observer.  In  the  incipient  stage  palpation  is  not  apt  to 
reveal  abnormalities  in  portions  of  the  chest  other  than  one  or  the  other 
apex. 

Mensuration  is  the  least  used  of  the  various  procedures  of  physical 
diagnosis.  At  one  time  a  great  deal  of  stress  was  laid  on  the  degree  of 
expansion  of  the  chest,  good  expansive  power  being  looked  upon  as  in- 
dicating freedom  from  thoracic  disease;  and  insurance  companies  still 
insist  on  a  record  of  the  difference  between  expiration  and  deep  inspira- 
tion. In  the  absence  of  more  convincing  signs  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  importance  can  be  attached  to  a  degree  of  expansion  below  the 
normal  (approximately  23  2  inches),  if  this  is  the  only  evidence  obtainable. 

A  more  useful  method  of  employing  mensuration  is  by  means  of  the 
lead  tape  cyrtometer.  This  method  is  too  little  used.  While  it  is  valuable 
for  diagnostic  purposes,  its  greatest  usefulness  is  in  depicting  the  changes 
in  the  contour  of  the  chest  as  the  disease  progresses,  either  to  a  favorable 
or  an  unfavorable  termination.  The  technique  of  the  method  is  readily 
acquired  with  a  little  practice.  The  lead  cyrtometer  consists  of  a  piece 
of  sheet  lead,  ?-f  g  inch  thick,  '  2  i^^^h  wide  and  26  inches  long.  It  should 
be  covered  with  thin  calfskin.  In  addition  there  is  required  a  pair  of 
obstetrical  calipers  capable  of  opening  at  least  12  inches.  The  first  step 
is  to  obtain  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  chest.  Minor  recom- 
mends for  the  two  fixed  points,  the  middle  of  the  sternum  at  the  level  of 
the  fourth  costal  cartilage  in  front,  and  the  eighth  dorsal  spine  posteriorly. 
The  latter  is  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  inferior  angles  of  the  scapulje. 
Having,  with  the  calipers,  ascertained  the  depth  of  the  chest  between 
the  above-mentioned  points  the  distance  is  marked  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
capable  of  receiving  the  tracing  of  a  chest  12  inches  in  its  antero-posterior 
diameter  and  16  inches  in  its  lateral  diameter. 

Each  half  of  the  chest  is  taken  separately.  With  the  eighth  dorsal 
spine  as  the  fixed  point,  one  end  of  the  tape  is  firmly  held  so  that  it  will 
not  slip  and  is  then  brought  around  to  the  anterior  fixed  point.  The  tape 
should  be  firmly  applied  so  that  it  fits  snugly.  In  crossing  the  axillary 
space  care  must  l)e  taken  to  mould  the  tape  to  the  chest  wall,  otherwise 
this  space  is  apt  to  l>e  bridged.  The  anterior  point  can  be  marked  by 
indenting  the  leather  with  the  finger  nail.  The  tape  is  then  carefully 
removed  and  the  two  ends  placed  over  the  marks  indicated  on  the  paper 
by  the  calipers.  By  means  of  a  pencil  the  perimeter  is  then  traced  on  the 
paper.     The  left  side  is  similarly  taken  (Figs.  252,  253  and  254). 
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By  using  different  colored  pencils  at  each  subsequent  tracing,  one 
obtains  an  excellent  picture  of  the  contour  of  the  chest.  Even  in  very 
early  cases  there  is  a  slight  amount  of  shrinkage  on  the  affected  side,  and 
the  greater  the  amount  of  disease  present  the  greater,  as  a  rule,  is  the 
degree   of  retraction.     As   the   case   progresses    toward    recovery    the 


Fio.  252. — Slight  retraction  of  right  side.     Lesion  at  right  apex. 


Fio.  2i53. — Slight  retraction  of  left  side.     Lesion  at  left  apex. 


Fio.  254. — Advanced  bilateral  disease.     Marked  retraction  of  right  side. 

affected  side  tends  to  fill  out  so  that  eventually  discrepancies  between  the 
two  sides  disappear.  In  some  early  cases  with  a  marked  degree  of 
shrinkages,  the  reexpansion  is  quite  rapid.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
disease  advances,  the  affected  side  shows  an  increased  amount  of  re- 
traction, and  with  involvement  of  the  sound  side  evidences  of  shrinkage 
will  likewise  appear.     Minor  states  that  the  increase  of  the  perimeter 
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takes  place  on  the  unaffected  side  first  as  a  result  of  the  compensatory 
action  of  the  sound  lung,  and  that  the  increase  of  the  affected  side  gener- 
ally follows  the  increase  of  the  unaffected  side.  The  increase  can  be  in 
breadth  or  depth;  the  latter  is  of  more  significance,  however,  as  the  trac- 
ing of  the  former  may  be  affected  by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  fat 
and  muscle,  while  the  latter  being  measured  between  two  bony  points  is 
not  so  affected.  Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  the  method  is  a  valuable  diag- 
nostic, as  well  as  a  prognostic  aid.  One  precaution  should  be  kept  in 
mind,  namely,  as  to  whether  the  individual  is  right-handed  or  left-handed. 
Permission. — Before  undertaking  to  describe  the  percussion  changes 
in  early  tuberculosis,  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  several  important  facts. 

1.  There  is  a  normal  discrepancy  between  the  percussion  notes  of 
the  two  apices.  This  has  been  recognized  for  many  years,  but  advantage 
is  not  always  taken  of  the  knowledge.  The  note  on  the  right  side  is 
normally  a  little  higher  in  pitch  and  a  little  less  resonant  than  the  note  on 
the  left  side.  Flint  described  the  note  on  the  right  side  as  vesiculo- 
tympanitic without,  however,  advancing  any  reason  for  the  change. 
Recently  Fetterolf  and  Norris  have  given  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  difference.  Their  study,  from  both  the  clinical  and  anatomical  stand- 
points, shows  quite  clearly  that  the  right  apex  is  smaller  than  the  left 
(see  Figs.  62,  63,  64,  76  and  77)  and  that  furthermore  the  position  of  the 
blood-vsesels  on  the  right  side  tend  to  diminish  the  resonance.  The  close 
approximation  of  the  right  apex  to  the  trachea  (see  Figs.  49,  75,  95  and 
104),  the  latter  giving  a  tympanitic  note,  thus  tends  to  raise  the  pitch 
of  the  percussion  note;  the  left  apex,  being  larger  and  having  large  blood- 
vessels and  areolar  tissue  interposed  between  it  and  the  trachea,  gives  a 
pure  resonant  note. 

2.  One  of  the  difficulties  the  beginner  has  in  percussing  the  apices  is 
that  to  his  ear  the  note  is  frequently  impaired.  The  real  difficulty, 
however,  is  that  the  note  is  less  intense  in  this  region  owing  to  the  small 
amount  of  lung  tissue  at  the  apex  as  compared  to  the  base,  and  also  be- 
cause of  the  distance  of  the  lung  from  the  surface  over  which  the  per- 
cussion is  being  applied.  These  differences  apply  to  the  posterior  aspect 
of  the  apex,  and  to  a  less  extent,  the  area  above  the  clavicle.  Anteriorly 
beneath  the  clavicle  the  pulmonary  tissue  lies  inmiediately  beneath  the 
chest  wall  so  that  the  note  is  usually  intense,  and  on  the  left  side  typically 
resonant  (see  Figs.  260,  261,  and  262). 

3.  Keeping  in  mind  this  normal  difference,  it  must  be  remembered 
again  that  we  are  dealing  with  comparisons,  and  inasmuch  as  the  changes 
are  at  best  slight,  each  side  must  be  compared  carefully  with  the  other. 
If  slight  changes  exist  at  the  summit  of  both  lungs  it  is  probable  that  very 
fit  tie  definite  information  will  be  forthcoming  from  percussion. 

Percussion  of  the  apices  in  a  case  of  suspected  incipient  tuberculosis 
is  a  procedure  that  requires  a  well-trained  ear,  and  not  a  little  experience. 
The  change  from  the  normal  is  usually  so  slight  that  for  the  beginner  the 
method  is  the  least  fruitful  of  results;  and  even  the  experienced  observer 
is,  in  doubtful  cases,  apt  to  be  influenced  in  his  interpretation  by  the 
presence  or  absence  of  symptoms,  or  other  associated  physical  signs. 
The  detection  of  slight  changes  at  the  apex  is  facilitated  by  marking  with 
a  skin  pencil  the  borders  of  what  is  known  as  ''  Kronig^s  isthmus,^^  This 
is  a  band  of  resonance  which  crosses  the  shoulder  (Figs.  255  and  256). 
Its  narrowest  point  is  at  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  and  in  both  front 
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and  back  it  widens  out  to  meet  the  extended  areas  of  resonance  beneath 
the  clavicle  and  supraspinous  fossa.  The  value  of  this  sign  arises  because 
of  the  well-known  tendency  of  the  lung  with  a  developingtuberculous 
focus  to  shrink,  either-  as  the  result  of  fibrosis,  or  of  lessened  functional 
activity. 

In  mapping  out  the  "isthmus"  it  is  well  to  begin  the  percussion  well 
up  the  side  of  the  neck  and  gradually  come  downward  untU  a  change 
from  non-resonance  to  resonance  is  noted.  This  point  is  marked  with 
the  pencil  and  by  working  either  forward  or  backward  the  inner  line  is 
traced  out.  The  outer  line  is  mapped  out  similarly  by  approaching  the 
resonant  area  from  the  point  of  the  shoulder.  The  inner  line,  except  at 
the  inner  anterior  extremity,  is  concave  and  runs  downward  and  for- 
ward, ending;  just  alittleoutside  the sterno-clavicular  joint.     Posteriorly 


the  inner  line  inclines  toward  the  spinal  column ;  at  the  level  of  the  second 
dorsal  vertebra  it  continues  parallel  with  the  spinal  column,  at  a  distance 
of  about  f-^  inch. 

The  outer  line,  anteriorly,  runs  downward  and  outward,  ending 
at  the  junction  of  the  outer  and  middle  third  of  the  clavicle.  Posteriorly 
it  runs  downward  to  about  the  middle  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula. 

The  value  of  this  procedure  lies  in  the  fact  that  while  one  may  be  in 
doubt  as  to  the  quahty  of  the  not«,  if  percussion  is  made  directly  over 
the  situation  of  normal  resonance,  one  is  less  likely  to  err  if  the  normal 
area  is  approached  from  non-resonant  parts,  such  as  the  neck  or  shoul- 
der. One  quickly  learns  to  appreciate  what  the  normal  width  of  the 
isthmus  should  be,  and  if  this  becomes  narrower  it  is  an  indication  of 
trouble  in  the  underlying  apex.  If  but  one  side  is  disea.'icd.  the  affected 
side  will  -show  a  much  narrower  "isthmus"  than  the  healthy  side  (Figs. 
257  and  258).  As  the  disease  becomes  more  extensive  at  the  apex  the 
two  lines  of  the  "isthmus"  tend  to  become  closer  and  closer  until 
finally  in  the  advanced  case  no  semblance  of  resonance  remains. 

Some  observers  have  laid  stress  on  direct  percussion  of  the  clavicles 
without  the  intervention  of  a  plexor,  the  claim  being  made  that  at  times, 
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a  small  area  of  impairment  can  be  detected  that  would  otherwise  escape 
detection.  Such  instances  may  occur,  but  they  are  far  from  being 
common, 

Havin)f  outlined  the  apices  the  percussion  should  be  continued  down- 
ward until  the  base  of  the  lung  is  reached.  Even  in  incipient  cases  it 
will  usually  be  found  that  the  resonance  does  not  extend  quite  so  low  on 
the  affected  as  on  the  unaffected  side  after  deep  inspiration  (sec  Fig.  259). 
It  will  be  recalled  that  mensuration  shows  some  diminution  in  the  size 
of  the  affected  side.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  shown  by  fluoroscopic 
examinations  that  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  on  the  affected  side  is 
usually  diminished.  This  is  known  as  Williams'  early  diaphragmatic 
sign  (see  p.  596).  These  observations  indicate  that  the  lung,  even  when 
the  seat  of  a  small  amount  of  disease,  functionates  less  freely  than  the 


..     iatbmua.     Both  aides 

wr  due  to  bilntural  tuberculouu. 

lo  luherculosis  of  rJRht  ajirx. 

unaffected  lung,  or  that  the  unaffected  lung  is  functionating  more  than 
the  diseased  one.  Whichever  is  the  correct  explanation,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  resonant  note  is  apt  to  stop  at  a  higher  level  on  the  affected, 
than  the  unaffected  side. 

With  ordinary  quiet  breathing  the  bases  of  the  lungs  extend  to  the 
level  of  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra;  the  complementarj'  space  of  the  pleural 
cavity,  liowt'vtT,  extends  to  the  level  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra. 
On  deep  inspiration  the  lung  can  be  made  to  expand  for  an  inch  or  more 
below  the  level  of  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra,  providing  il  or  the  pleura 
is  free  from  disease.  If,  however,  the  lung  is  much  diseased,  or  the 
pleural  cavity  is  obliterated,  or  the  diaphragm  is  immobile,  the  base 
line  on  tiie  affected  side  remains  stationary. 

Having  marked  out  the  borders  of  the  lung,  the  heart  and  viscera 
in  relationship  to  the  lungs  should  be  outlined. 

Auscultation. — The  fact  that  there  normally  exists  a  difference  be- 
tween Ihe  right  and  left  apex  has  already  been  alluded  to  (sec  p.  73). 
Nothing  further  need  be  said  except  to  emphasize  the  importance   of 
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bearing  this  in  mind.  One  other  fact  should  be  mentioned,  namely,  the 
relative  importance  of  the  different  steps  taken  to  determine  whether  one 
or  the  other  apex  is  the  seat  of  tuberculous  disease.  That  auscultation 
is  the  most  important  means  at  our  disposal  for  the  detection  of  intra- 
thoracic disease,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
true  that  in  those  instances  in  which  the  pulmonan>'  damage  is  slight  aus- 
cultation alone,  valuable  as  it  is,  will  frequently  fail.  The  recognition  of 
true  incipient  tuberculosis  cannot  be  accomplished  except  by  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  facia  revealed  in  (he  history,  and  a  proper  estimation  of 
the  alight  deviation  from  normal  as  revealed  by  inspection,  palpalion,  men- 
suration and  pcrcuss/on.     Even  a  skilled  auscultator  would  often  be  in 


FiQ.   259.— Koa trie!  iou  of  niotioii  at  base  of  left  luiiK.     Lc^siuii  at  li?ft  apex. 

doubt  as  to  the  presence  of  a  slight  tuberculous  deposit  if  he  relied  on  aus- 
cultation alone.  The  question  as  to  whether  suspicious  breath  sounds 
may  be  considered  normal  or  abnormal  not  infrequently  hinges  on  the 
character  of  the  information  obtained  in  the  histor>-  and  by  the  other 
methods  of  physical  exploration.  This  digression  has  seemed  necessary 
because  of  the  absolute  reliance  so  many  physicians  place  on  a\iscultation 
alone. 

Granular  Breathing.- — This  type  of  breathing,  which  owes  its  impor- 
tance as  an  early  diagnostic  sign  to  Granchor,  and  in  this  country  to 
Minor,  is  now  regarded  as  the  earliest  manifestation  of  the  auscultatory 
changes  in  pulmonary  tiilx'rculosis.  While  readily  recognized  after 
one  has  heard  it  a  few  times,  it  is  a  sound  not  easily  ilescribed  by  words. 
Granular  breathing  is  a  rough  or  sputtering  type  of  breathing.  Turban 
has  likened  this  type  of  breathing  to  the  rapid  succession  of  minute 
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explosions;  Minor  to  "a  succession  of  very  short  sounds,  as  though  small, 
soft  granules  of  fine,  wet  sago  were  being  rolled  over  each  other/'  Per- 
haps the  clearest  description  is  that  it  suggests  the  coexistence  of  r&les, 
and  yet,  just  as  the  listener  fully  expects  to  hear  fine  r&les  at  the  end  of 
inspiration,  the  inspiratory  phase  ceases.  This  type  of  breathing  has 
been  described  as  being  due  to  slight  narrowing  or  uneven  surface  of  the 
bronchioles,  or  to  a  rapid  interruption  of  the  air  entering  the  alveoli 
about  the  tuberculous  deposit.  The  following  seems  to  us  a  more 
plausible  explanation.  It  should  be  recalled  that  in  the  early  stages  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  relaxation  and 
collapse,  or  partial  collapse  of  the  vesicles  immediately  around  the  tuber- 
cles. As  the  air  forces  its  way  into  these  partially  collapsed  vesicles  they 
expand  independently  instead  of  synchronously.  This  imparts  to  the 
inspiratory  murmur  a  jerky  sound  and  also  gives  the  impression  of  crepi- 
tation due  to  the  separation  of  the  slightly  moistened  wall  of  the  air 
vesicles. 

Feeble  Breathing. — Next  in  importance  to  granular  breathing  is 
slight  enfeeblement  of  the  respiratory  murmur.  This  type  needs  no 
special  description.  If  on  comparing  the  two  apices  the  breath  sounds 
are  less  intense  on  one  side  than  the  other,  the  fact  is  significant.  It 
is  usually  taught  that  enfeebled  breathing  to  be  of  significance  as  an  early 
sign  in  tuberculosis  must  be  limited  to  the  apex.  It  has  been  our  experi- 
ence, however,  that  the  breath  sounds  all  over  the  affected  lung,  even 
with  very  slight  apical  signs,  are  not  infrequently  less  intense  than  over 
the  affected  side.  This  is  after  all  not  surprising,  when  we  recall  that 
mensuration  shows  a  diminution  of  the  affected  side  and  the  fiuoroscope  • 
a  heightened  diaphragm. 

Prolonged  Expiration, — Prolonged  expiration,  although  not  the  earli- 
est change  from  the  normal  in  the  breath  sounds,  is  the  most  usual  find- 
ing, as  the  two  earlier  changes  described  above  often  escape  detection. 
The  respiratory  murmur  in  this  type  of  breathing  may  be  harsh  or 
slightly  suppressed,  but  in  either  instance  the  characteristic  feature  is 
the  prolonged,  high-pitched,  bronchial  quality  of  the  expiration.  Heard 
at  the  left  apex,  one  is  rarely  in  doubt  as  to  its  significance;  when  con- 
fined to  the  right  side,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  question 
as  to  whether  we  are  dealing  with  normal  or  pathological  broncho-vesi- 
cular breathing.  While  in  every  normal  chest  there  is  more  or  less 
marked  broncho-vesicular  breathing  at  the  right  apex,  there  is  no  definite 
standard  and  the  question  of  whether  it  is  pathological  or  not  is  usually 
settled  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  collateral  evidence.  In  children 
especially  there  is  a  strong  tendency  towards  exaggeration  of  the  normal 
signs  at  the  right  apex,  and  not  infrequently  children  are  said  to  be  tuber- 
culous, because  of  the  strong  transmission  of  both  the  spoken  and  whis- 
pered voice  and  the  prolohged  blowing  character  of  expiration. 

Cog-wheel  or  Wavy  Breathing. — Cog-wheel  or  wavy  breathing  has  been 
described  as  an  evidence  of  incipient  tuberculosis,  but  the  best  authorities 
now  are  agreed  that  it  can  no  longer  be  considered  of  importance  as  an 
early  sign.  As  the  name  indicates  it  is  an  interrupted  type  of  breathing. 
The  inspiratory  phase  is  the  one  commonly  subject  to  the  interruptions; 
rarely  the  expiratory.  It  may  occur  in  a  patient  suffering  from  the  pain 
of  acute  pleurisy,  or  in  nervous  or  chilly  individuals.  In  tuberculous 
subjects  it  is  usually  heard  over  areas  which  divide  healthy  from  diseased 
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tissue.  Cog-wheel  breathing  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  cardio- 
inspiratory  murmur  of  which  we  will  speak  presently. 

Vocal  Resonance. — The  alterations  in  the  voice  sounds  are  not  of  great 
value  in  early  tuberculosis,  as  the  deviation  from  the  normal  may  not  be 
sufficient  to  be  appreciated.  The  whispered  voice  is  normally  heard  with 
distinctness  over  the  second  costal  cartilage  on  the  right  side,  and  poste- 
riorly in  the  interscapular  regions.  In  many  chests  it  is  indistinctly 
heard  also  over  the  extreme  right  apex  anteriorly  and  posteriorly.  In- 
distinct whispering  pectoriloquy  in  the  latter  situation  is  of  no  significance 
without  collateral  evidence.  As  an  indication  of  infiltration  the  whis- 
pered voice  is  subject  to  the  same  rule  as  the  spoken  voice. 

Rdles. — I  have  already  pointed  out  that  in  the  earliest  change  of  the 
breath  sounds  (that  is  the  ** granular  breathing*^)  one  get«  the  impression 
that  r&les  are  about  to  be  heard,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  are  not.  In  true 
incipient  tuberculosis,  no  matter  what  the  type  of  breathing  may  be,  r&les 
are  not  heard  with  ordinary  quiet  breathing.  If,  however,  a  deep  in- 
spiration is  taken,  fine,  dry  crackles  may  be  elicited  above  or  just  below 
the  clavicle,  or  alx)ve  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  posteriorly  on  the  affected 
side. 

An  invaluable  procedure  for  bringing  out  these  r&les  is  after  auscultat- 
ing the  chest,  while  the  patient  is  breathing  quietly  through  the  mouth, 
to  have  him  give  a  short  cough,  followed  by  a  moderately  deep  inspiration. 
This  is  repeated  first  on  one  side,  then  the  other  until  the  entire  chest  has 
been  gone  over.  In  this  way  small,  localized  areas  containing  these  fine 
r&les  are  detected  which  would  otherwise  escape  observation.  If  crackles 
are  confined  to  an  apex  and  do  not  disappear  after  deep  breathing  or 
coughing,  they  are  the  strongest  kind  of  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  In  other  situations  they  are  of  less  importance 
«s  a  diagnostic  sign  of  tuberculosis. 

R&les  that  are  heard  with  ordinary  quiet  breathing  are  somewhat 
coarser,  and  in  addition  give  the  impression  of  moisture.  Il&les  heard 
under  these  circumstances  are  not  evidence  of  incipiency,  but  indicate 
that  the  disease  has  probably  passed  that  stage.  This  is  true  also  of  the 
larger  moist  r&les  (the  so-called  mucous  click,  etc.)  even  though  limited 
to  one  apex. 

Cardiac  Phenomena  Occurring  in  Tvberculosis. — Most  of  the  abnormal 
signs  of  cardiac  origin  in  tuberculosis  manifest  themselves  in  the  second 
and  third  stages  of  the  disease. 

The  heart  sounds  are  at  times  unduly  transmitted  toward  the  affected 
apex,  even  in  the  incipient  stage,  and  the  denser  the  infiltration  the  more 
intense  do  the  heart  sounds  become. 

Cardio-respiratory  murmurs  are  common  in  tuberculous  subjects,  and 
while  they  have  lost  much  of  the  diagnostic  significance  attached  to  them 
by  the  older  chnicians,  it  is  surprising  how  frequently  they  are  encountered 
in  tuberculous  patients.  They  are  as  a  rule  associated  with  a  rapid 
cardiac  action  (see  p.  247). 

While  the  cardio-respiratory  murmur  may  be  hoard  in  the  incipient 
stage,  it  is  more  commonly  encountered  in  the  moderately  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease.  It  is  also  encountered  in  individuals  with  an  old 
healed  Jesion  at  one  or  the  other  apex.  In  the  same  category  may  be 
placed  systolic  murmurs  heard  in  the  subclavian  arteries. 

The  frequency  of  the  hearths  action  is  not  greatly  accelerated  in  the 
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early  stages;  if  so,  it  is  an  indication  of  marked  toxemia.  A  single 
office  observation  as  to  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  action  is  untrust- 
worthy because  of  the  nervousness  and  excitement  often  incident  to  the 
examination.  To  be  of  value  the  polse  rate  must  be  observed  with  the 
patient  at  rest  for  a  number  of  days.  As  the  disease  progresses  the 
heart's  action  almost  invariably  increases  in  frequency.  With  the  de- 
velopment of  tachycardia,  even  moderately  severe,  reduplication  of  the 
heart  sounds  is  frequent,  particularly  the  second  pulmonic;  less  fre- 
quently the  first  sound  at  the  apex.  With  extensive  disease  of  the  left 
lung,  retraction  of  its  anterior  border  is  common.  This  results  in  visible 
pulsation  of  the  heart  in  the  region  of  the  second  costal  cartilage  on  the 
left  side. 

At  one  time  it  was  currently  believed  that  an  individual  who  suf- 
fered from  organic  heart  disease  was  not  apt  to  become  tuberculous. 
As  Norris  pointed  out  some  years  ago,  there  is  no  support  for  this  tfieory, 
and  one  is  apt  to  encounter  an  associated  organic  lesion  of  the  heart  as 
frequently  in  tuberculosis  as  in  any  other  disease.  In  addition  to  organic 
murmurs,  accidental  murmurs  of  unknown  origin  are  frequent,  particu- 
larly in  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease.  Functional  murmurs,  systolic 
in  time,  are  of  not  infrequent  occurrence  at  the  apex,  but  by  far  the  most 
frequent  murmur  of  this  type  is  a  systolic  murmur  heard  at  the  base 
of  the  heart,  at  or  near  the  second  pulmonic  area. 

Physical  Signs  in  the  Second  or  Moderately  Advanced  Stage. — In- 
spection,— When  the  disease  has  progressed  sufficiently  to  be  designated 
moderately  advanced,  the  general  health  of  the  patient  begins  to  show 
impairment  (see  Fig.  230).  The  loss  of  weight  is  apt  to  be  noticeable 
and  the  muscles  present  a  flabby  condition.  Slight  flushing  of  the  cheek 
on  the  aflfccted  side  is  frequently  noted  and  this  is  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  anemia. 

Skin  eruptions  which  are  not  uncommon  in  the  third  or  advanced 
stage  may  make  their  appearance  during  the  second  stage.  The  com- 
monest of  these  eruptions  is  pityriasis  versicolor  caused  by  the  micro- 
sporon  furfur. 

As  to  the  chest  itself  the  affected  side  shows  more  marked  evidence 
of  shrinkage.  The  clavicle  is  more  prominent;  the  fossa  above  the 
clavicle  is  deeper  and  flattening  beneath  the  clavicle  more  noticeable. 
Diminution  of  expansion  which,  in  the  incipient  stage,  is  not  always 
apparent  on  inspection,  becomes  readily  so  in  this  stage. 

Some  atrophy  of  the  muscles  overlying  the  affected  apex  is  apt  to 
make  its  appearance  at  this  time.  Including  all  types  of  cases  atrophy 
of  the  muscles  was  noted  at  the  Phipps  Institute  in  1325  cases  out  of  4343 
— 931  on  the  right  side  and  394  on  the  left.  In  women  the  breast  on  the 
affected  side  may  be  distinctly  smaller  than  that  on  the  opposite  side. 

Varying  degrees  of  spinal  curvature  are  also  of  frequent  occurrence 
and  the  more  extensive  the  disease  the  more  marked  does  this  tendency 
become.  Spinal  curvature  was  recorded  as  having  been  present  in  968 
out  of  3436  cases  of  all  types  at  the  Phipps  Institute. 

The  heart  is  not  apt  to  be  noticeably  displaced  at  this  time. 

Palpation. — This  confirms  the  diminished  respiratory  movement 
over  the  affected  area  already  noted  on  inspection.  The  tactile  fremitus 
is  usually  exaggerated  but  may  show  no  appreciable  change. 

Percussion. — While  in  the  incipient  stage  one  is  often  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  percussion  note  deviates  from  the  normal;  this  is  rarely  so 
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when  the  infiltration  has  become  more  dense  and  more  tissue  is  involved. 
In  the  majority  of  instances  the  percussion  note  is  not  entirely  devoid  of 
resonance  because  the  tuberculous  infiltration  is  rarely  massive.  Patches 
of  air-bearing  tissue  still  exist  about  the  tubercles  and  for  this  reason 
varying  degrees  of  pulmonary  resonance  persist.  In  some  cases  a  tym- 
panitic note  is  obtained  as  the  result  of  cavity  formation.  This,  however, 
is  usually  a  manifestation  of  advanced  disease,  the  signs  of  which  will  be 
considered  in  detail  later. 

Kronig's  isthmus  becomes  narrower  in  the  second  stage  and  the  im- 
paired percussion  note  may  extend  as  low  as  the  third  or  fourth  rib  (see 
Fig.  258).  By  the  time  the  infiltration  has  become  marked  at  the  apex 
and  shrinkage  of  the  affected  side  is  apparent  the  percussion  note  at  the 
base  will  be  found  to  be  on  a  higher  level  than  the  sound  side.  With  the 
disease  advanced  to  the  second  stage  at  one  apex  there  may  be  signs 
indicative  of  the  first  stage  in  the  opposite  apex. 

Mensuration, — If  a  cyrtometer  tracing  has  been  made  during  the  first 
stage  a  second  tracing  made  after  the  disease  has  advanced  to  the  second 
stage  shows  more  shrinkage  and  if,  in  the  meantime,  the  opposite  apex 
has  become  involved,  that  side  will  also  show  some  diminution  in  size. 

Auscultation. — The  breath  sounds  in  the  second  stage  of  the  disease 
are,  as  a  rule,  sharply  differentiated  from  those  heard  over  the  healthy 
lung  and  from  those  heard  in  the  first  or  incipient  stage.  The  granular, 
or  slightly  enfeebled  or  doubtful  broncho-vesicular  breathing  becomes 
definitely  broncho-vesicular;  the  latter  may  be  slightly  suppressed  or  may 
closely  approach  true  bronchial  breathing.  Bronchial  breathing  such 
as  is  heard  in  croupous  pneumonia,  when  the  lung  is  completely  solidified, 
is  not  common  in  tuberculosis.  This  is  because  the  infiltration  rarely 
becomes  massive,  as  a  rule  remnants  of  healthy  tissue  remain  between  the 
caseous  areas  and  thus  impart  a  vesicular  quality  to  the  respiratory 
murmur.  The  broncho-vesicular  breathing  may  therefore  be  slightly 
bronchial  in  character  or  very  markedly  so,  depending  on  the  density  of 
the  infiltration.  When  the  infiltration  has  destroyed  most  of  the  pul- 
monary tissue  in  a  given  area,  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  breath  sounds 
is  that  they  are  greatly  suppressed.  At  times  they  may  be  almost 
inaudible,  especially  if  rales  are  present. 

While  in  a  few  cases  broncho-vesicular  breathing  may  gradually  pass 
into  the  pure  bronchial  type  it  far  more  frequently  happens  that  caver- 
nous or  amphoric  breathing  appears  as  the  result  of  cavity  formation. 
At  the  lower  border  of  the  infiltrated  area,  cog-wheel  breathing  is 
frequently  heard. 

Vocal  resonance  is  a  sign  of  relatively  little  value.  It  is  usually  ex- 
aggerated and  the  increase  corresponds  closely  to  the  percussion  changes. 

Rdles. — As  there  is  usually  an  associated  bronchitis  and  some  soften- 
ing of  the  caseous  areas  medium-sized  r&les  are  common.  They  may  be 
very  numerous  or  one  may  hear  only  a  few  isolated  rales;  the  latter  may 
be  constantly  present  or  may  be  heard  only  during  every  second  or 
third  inspiration  or  expiration.  Very  often  when  but  one  rdle  is  heard 
it  has  a  peculiar  sticky  quality;  it  is  often  referred  to  a.^  a  mucous  click. 
By  some  it  is  considered  almost  pathognomonic  of  tuberculous  infiltra- 
tion. While  not  absolute,  one  is  safe  in  saying  that  the  more  numerous 
the  rales  the  greater  is  the  probability  of  softening  and  hence  the  more 
serious  the  outlook.     If  the  r&les  have  a  metallic  quality,  a  cavity  may 
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be  suspected  even  if  other  signs  of  excavation  are  absent.  Some  crepi- 
tating r&les  are  commonly  present  in  this  stage  but  in  some  instances 
they  are  not  heard  while  the  patient  is  breathing  naturally.  Having  the 
patient  cough  and  then  take  a  deep  breath,  however,  will  often  bring 
out  a  shower  of  fine  r&les;  sometimes  deep  breathing  will  accomplish 
the  same  result. 

Accordingly  as  the  r&les  diminish  or  increase  or  change  in  character 
one  is  often  able  to  foretell  the  probable  outcome  of  the  disease.  If  the 
r&les  diminish  it  is  an  indication  that  the  associated  bronchitis  is  dis- 
appearing and  that  the  softening  of  the  caseous  areas  is  ceasing.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  r&les  gradually  become  more  numerous  breaking 
down  of  the  lung  tissue  is  probably  taking  place. 

With  arrest  of  the  disease  the  r&les,  particularly  the  medium-sized 
ones,  may  entirely  disappear.  The  crepitating  r&les,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  persist  for  years  even  when  the  patient  is  entirely  free  from 
symptoms. 

Pleuritic  friction  sounds  are  frequently  heard  during  this  stage.  The 
friction  rub  may  occur  on  the  affected  side  or  it  may  \ye  heard  on  the  op- 
posite side.  It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  crepitating  r&les 
located  in  the  lung  and  fine  pleural  crepitations.  At  times  these  fine 
crepitations  may  be  heard  over  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  portion  of 
one  lung.  While  it  is  not  always  possible  from  the  character  of  the  sound 
alone,  to  differentiate  them,  one  can  usually  judge  whether  the  r&les  are 
entirely  due  to  infiltration  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  or  whether  those 
heard  over  the  lower  portion  of  the  lung  are  due  to  pleurisy,  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  symptoms.  If  the  entire  lung  is  infiltrated  the  patient  is 
almost  certain  to  have  serious  symptoms;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  symp- 
toms are  mild  and  the  patient  in  good  condition  the  lower  portion  of  the 
lung  is  presumably  free  from  disease  and  the  rales  are  pleuritic. 

The  Heart. — In  many  instances  the  heart  i)resents  no  abnormalities. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  noted  in  this  stage  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  heart  beats  per  minute.  A  cardio-respiratory  murmur  is 
quite  frequently  encountered. 

The  nearer  the  dis(»ase  approaches  the  third  or  advanced  stage  the 
more  frequently  does  one  hear  abnormal  heart  sounds.  The  first  sound 
may  be  reduplicated  and  reduplication  and  accentuation  of  the  second 
pulmonic  sound  are  commonly  heard.  Accidental  murmurs  may  also  be 
heard  particularly  at  the  pulmonic  area.  As  a  rule  the  systolic  blood- 
pressure  is  low. 

Physical  Signs  in  the  Third  or  Advanced  Stage. — In  taking  up  a  con- 
sideration of  the  physical  signs  encountered  in  the  advanced  stage  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  the  task  is  at  once  very  easy  and  at  the  same 
time  very  difficult.  It  is  easy  because  inspection  alone  will  frequently 
indicate  that  serious  mischief  has  l>een  wrought  by  the  disease;  it  is  often 
difrlcult,  however,  to  indicate  the  exact  nature  of  the  damage  because  of 
the  extremely  varied  pathological  changes  which  are  present.  In  one 
and  the  same  lung  there  may  be  cavity  formation,  consolidation  and 
varying  degrees  of  infiltration;  and  in  addition  there  may  be  present  an 
effusion,  a  partial  pneumothorax,  or  involvement  of  the  pleura,  which 
further  complicates  the  picture. 

With  reasonable  care  in  the  examination  of  the  chest  the  examiner 
should  be  able  to  determine  the  approximate  amount  of  damage  present. 
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The  more  experienced  the  physical  diagnostician  the  more  clearly  will 
the  physical  signs  he  elicits  correspond  to  the  actual  pathological  changes. 

Inspection, — When  the  disease  has  progressed  to  this  stage  the  vast 
majority  of  individuals  present  the  appearance  so  familiar  to  all.  The 
most  dominant  feature  of  the  picture  is  the  extreme  emaciation,  a  fact 
that  gave  the  disease  its  first  name,  phthisis  or  the  wasting  disease.  The 
hair  presents  a  lanky,  lusterless  appearance,  the  temples  and  cheeks  are 
sunken  and  the  eyes  look  unnaturally  bright  and  feverish.  The  so-called 
hectic  flush  is  usually  present  and  is  more  marked  on  the  side  most  dis- 
eased; the  bright  color  of  the  cheeks  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  blanched, 
waxy  appearance  of  the  surrounding  skin.  Flushing  of  the  cheeks  usu- 
ally occurs  synchronously  with  the  afternoon  rise  in  the  temperature 
but  may  be  noted  before  the  thermometer  shows  the  presence  of  fever. 

The  skin  is  usually  dry  and  very  often  scaly.  Pityriasis  versicolor 
is  frequently  noted,  especially  among  those  who  are  not  cleanly  in  their 
habits. 

Inspection  of  the  mouth  at  this  time  may  show  a  tuberculous  ulcera- 
tion of  the  tongue,  the  buccal  surface  of  the  cheeks,  the  tonsils  or  the 
pharynx. 

The  hands  in  many  cases  are  noticeably  altered.  In  the  vast  majority 
of  advanced  cases  the  finger  nails  present  a  slightly  bluish  color.  The 
nails  themselves  are  often  curved,  usually  from  side  to  side  but  they  may 
also  curve  over  the  end  of  the  finger.  Clubbing  of  the  fingers  is  not  so 
frequently  encountered  in  tuberculosis  as  usually  is  taught  and  when 
present  is  rarely  of  the  extreme  grade  seen  in  bronchiectasis,  congenital 
heart  disease,  or  empyema.  Clubbing  of  the  fingers  and  extreme  curv- 
ing of  the  nails,  when  at  all  marked  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  are  usually 
evidences  that  the  disease  has  been  of  long  standing  and  that  there  is 
considerable  fibrosis  and  bronchial  dilatation  present  in  the  lungs. 
Clubbing  of  the  fingers  was  noted  at  the  Phipps  Institute  in  21.7  per 
cent.,  and  curving  of  the  nails  in  38.9  per  cent,  of  3551  cases. 

In  the  terminal  stages  of  the  disease  edema  of  the  lower  extremities 
is  not  infrequent.  A  small  percentage  of  cases  towards  the  end  show  a 
purpuric  eruption  usually  over  the  legs  and  thighs. 

Inasmuch  as  individuals  with  any  type  of  chest  may  acquire  the  dis- 
ease the  only  striking  features  in  many  instances  are  the  emaciation,  the 
sunken  interspaces  and  evidences  of  retraction  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

Inspection  will  usually  show  marked  flattening  at  both  apices  and 
retraction  and  lack  of  motion  at  one  base.  As  a  rule  the  motion  is  good 
at  the  base  of  the  lung  least  diseased. 

The  Heart, — More  or  less  displacement  of  the  heart  is  extremely  com- 
mon, being  present  in  about  two-thirds  of  advanced  cases.  This  often 
can  be  detected  by  inspection  but  in  many  instances  the  position  of  the 
heart  can  be  determined  only  after  percussion  and  auscultation,  or  an 
X-ray  examination. 

The  displacement  is  always  toward  the  affected  side  or  the  side  most 
diseased  and  is  caused  to  some  extent  by  traction.  In  some  instances  a 
contributing  factor  in  the  displacement  is  a  vicariously  hypcrtrophied 
lung  which  tends  to  crowd  the  heart  toward  the  affected  side.  Dis- 
placement toward  the  left  is  far  more  common  than  toward  the  right 
side  except  in  the  far-advanced  cases  when  the  two  sides  are  about  equally 
involved.     As  a  rule  the  displacement  to  the  left  is  more  pronounced 
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than  toward  the  right  partly  because  of  the  anatomical  position  of  the 
heart  and  partly  because  of  the  attachment  of  the  mediastinum  to  the 
central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm.  When  the  heart  is  drawn  toward  the 
left  it  is  also  apt  to  be  pulled  upward  toward  the  axilla. 

At  times  the  right-sided  displacement  may  be  so  marked  as  to  consti- 
tute a  dextro-cardia.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  the  impulse 
is  noted  on  the  right  side  in  acquired  dextro-cardia,  it  is  caused  by  the 
right  ventricle. 

While  some  displacement  of  the  heart  unquestionably  takes  place, 
it  is  more  apparent  than  real.  This  is  due  to  the  retraction  of  the  chest 
wall  and  the  consequent  diminution  of  the  capacity  of  the  thorax  which 
naturally  alters  the  landmarks  with  reference  to  the  apex  beat. 

When  the  left  lung  is  extensively  diseased  and  retraction  takes  place 
there  is  often  a  marked  pulsation  in  the  second  and  third  interspaces  on 
the  left.  This  is  caused  by  the  exposure  of  the  right  auricle  which  in 
health  is  covered  by  pulmonary  tissue. 

Palpation  serves  to  confirm  the  lack  of  expansion  noted  on  inspection 
and  it  may  also  serve  to  locate  the  apex  beat. 

The  tactile  fremitus  will  vary:  at  the  apex  over  a  cavity  it  may  be 
increased  or  diminished.  In  other  portions  of  the  chest  it  will  be  in- 
creased or  not  according  to  the  amount  of  underlying  infiltration.  A 
rhonchal  fremitus  may  be  felt  at  times. 

Percussion. — Assuming  that  there  is  a  cavity  the  size  of  an  orange 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  upper  lobe  with  dense  infiltration  below  it  which 
gradually  thins  out  as  the  base  of  the  lower  lobe  is  reached,  the  following 
percussion  changes  will  be  present:  Over  the  cavity  the  note  will  be  tym- 
panitic. It  is  low-pitched  and  may  have  an  amphoric  or  cracked-pot 
quality.  The  amphoric  note  is  similar  to  that  produced  by  percussing 
the  cheek  with  the  mouth  open;  the  cracked-pot  sound  can  be  reproduced 
by  striking  the  clasped  and  concave  hands  on  the  knee. 

Wintrich^s  and  Gerhardt's  changes  of  note  are  always  referred  to  as 
aids  in  recognizing  a  cavity.  The  information  furnished  by  these  signs 
is  uncertain  and  of  little  value  when  present.  Personally  I  cannot  recall 
having  looked  for  them  for  years. 

Below  the  cavity  over  the  dense  infiltration  the  note  is  dull  or  nearly 
so;  as  the  base  is  approached  the  note  becomes  more  and  more  resonant. 
If  the  tubercles  are  widely  separated  in  the  inferior  portion  of  the  lung 
the  percussion  note  may  show  no  abnormality. 

Over  the  opposite  lung  the  disease  is  apt  to  be  less  extensive  and  the 
percussion  changes  correspondingly  less  marked.  A  cavity  may  be  pres- 
ent in  the  upper  lobe;  if  so  the  signs  given  above  may  be  elicited.  Other- 
wise, the  note  will  be  dull  and  gradually  shade  off  to  normal  as  the  base 
is  reached.  A  hyperresonant  note  may  be  present  over  the  base  of  the 
least  diseased  lung  as  the  result  of  compensating  emphysema. 

Percussion  of  the  lower  limits  of  the  lung  posteriorly  will  show  the 
side  most  affected  to  be  at  a  higher  level. 

Absolute  dulness  over  the  base  of  the  chest  in  an  advanced  case  of 
tuberculosis  may  or  may  not  mean  the  presence  of  fluid.  Not  un- 
commonly when  fluid  is  actually  present,  especially  if  purulent,  a  diagnosis 
of  advanced  tuberculosis  is  made.  If  the  dulness  is  due  to  tuberculosis 
there  will  be  rales  and  the  voice  sounds,  if  not  exaggerated,  will  lack  the 
distant  quality  so  commonly  present  when  fluid  exists. 
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Displacement  of  the  heart  may  be  shown  by  the  position  of  the  right 
and  left  borders  of  cardiac  dulness.  If  both  upper  lobes  are  extensively 
diseased,  however,  this  may  not  be  possible. 

AiLSCultation. — The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  third  stage  of 
tuberculosis  is  the  presence  of  a  cavity  or  cavities.  While  a  cavity  may 
or  may  not  be  present  in  the  second  it  is  rarely  absent  in  the  third  stage 
although  it  may  not  be  j)ossible  to  elicit  signs  which  will  indicate  its 
presence. 

Inasmuch  as  cavitation  is  so  universally  present  in  advanced  tuber- 
culosis of  the  lungs  a  somewhat  detailed  description  is  necessary.  It 
has  already  been  shown  in  the  section  dealing  with  the  morbid  anatomy 
of  the  disease  that  a  tuberculous  cavity  is  usually  located  in  the  upper 
lobes,  at,  or  near,  the  apex.  In  an  analysis  made  by  Ewart  cavitation 
occurred  at: 

The  apices 282  times. 

Dorso-axillary  region 227  times. 

Mammary  region 189  times. 

Sternal  region 61  times. 

Base 32  times. 

In  50  consecutive  cases  which  I  studied  at  the  Phipps  Institute  there 
were  in  all  76  cavities  present,  the  distribution  being  as  follows: 

Right  upper  lobe 15 

Left  upper  lobe 6 

Both  upper  lobes 30 

Middle  lobe  (right  side) 1 

Left  lower  and  both  upper  lobes 1 

The  location  of  the  cavity  with  reference  to  the  chest  wall  has  more 
to  do  with  its  recognition  than  the  size  of  the  excavation.  A  small 
cavity,  no  larger  than  a  cherry,  may  give  signs  if  situated  just  beneath 
the  pleura.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cavity  is  deeply  seated  it  may  be 
the  size  of  a  small  orange  and  still  give  no  signs.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  cavities  situated  in  the  center  of  the  lower  lobes  (Figs. 
260,  261,  262). 

While  in  most  instances  the  approximate  size  of  the  cavity  can  be 
determined  by  physical  signs  this  is  not  always  possible.  A  small 
cavity  surrounded  by  densely  infiltrated  tissue  will  often  give  the  impres- 
sion that  there  is  a  very  large  excavation.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  as  to  whether  the  excavation  is  single  or 
consists  of  a  number  of  communicating  cavities.  If  gurgling  and 
resonating  rdles  are  heard  over  a  wide  area  a  honeycombed  condition 
of  the  lung  is  to  be  suspected;  especially  if  the  disease  is  of  the  acute 
broncho-pneumonic  type  in  which  breaking  down  of  the  lung  tissue  is 
rapid. 

The  character  of  the  breath  sounds  heard  over  a  cavity  is  in  the 
majority  of  instances  cavernous  or  amphoric  in  quality  and  may  be  loud 
and  distinct  or  very  distant.  In  some  instances  the  breath  sounds  are 
bronchial  in  quality  probably  owing  to  consolidation  about  the  cavity. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  spite  of  other  well-marked  signs  of  excavation 
the  breath  sounds  may  be  almost  inaudible;  in  very  large  cavities  abso- 
lute silence  over  the  upper  part  is  not  unusual. 
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Exaficeration  of  both  the  spoken  and  whispered  voice  sounds  is  the 
rule.  Whispering  pectoriloquy  while  not  pathognomonic  of  cavita- 
tion is  the  sign  most  constantly  present.  Laennec  in  speaking  of  pec- 
toriloquy (and  the  same  applies  to  whispering  pectoriloquy)  states  that 
the  intensity  and  perfection  of  this  phenomenon  ranges  from  that  which 
is  unmistakable  to  that  which  is  of  doubtful  import.  "The  circum- 
stances that  concur  to  render  pectoriloquy  perfect  are:  complete  empti- 
ness of  the  excavation,  increased  density  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  forming 


Flo,  2(iO.^A  ohronEc  typo  of  dincasc.  Anteriorly  just  l)eliind  the  clavicle  ia  a  large 
walled-off  ravily  which  has  liceii  (iirmed  by  the  coaloBcooce  of  HCveral  small  ones.  Remain- 
der of  right  upper  lolw  oud  the  anterior  portion  of  lower  lobe  contaiiie  much  fibrous  tiwUB. 

its  walls,  its  easy  communication  with  one  or  more  bronchial  tubes  of 
some  magnitude,  and  its  proximity  to  the  parietcs  of  the  chest." 

Tlie  sound  produced  by  coughing  very  often  has  a  metallic  or  amphoric 
quality  and  when  present  is  very  suggestive  of  excavation. 

Rales  may  <ir  may  not  be  heard  over  the  excavation.  In  chronic 
quiescent  cases  the  cavity  may  be  dry  and  no  rfiles  will  be  heard.  In 
active  cases  rales  arc  almost  always  heard  and  are  often  metallic  or 
resonating  in  quality.  In  my  experience  the  presence  of  rdles  having  a 
vietallic  tptalUy  is  the  most  certain  sign  we  possexa. 

In  a  clinical  and  post-mortem  study  of  cavities  I  found  that  in  50 
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cases  there  were  present  76,  of  which  58  were  recognized  during  life.  The 
18  escaping  detection  were,  for  the  most  part,  small  and  centrally  located. 
Basing  the  value  of  the  various  signs  on  the  frequency  with  which  each 
occurred,  the  following  results  were  obtained: 

P«r 
Cent 

Whispering  pectoriloquy 53  oul  of  5S  (91.3) 

Tympany  (on  pereUBaion) 39  out  of  58  (67.4) 

Cavemoua  or  amphoric  breathing 38  out  of  58  (65.5) 

Gurglin);  or  ci>naonatinR  rtles .,....,.  33  out  of  58  (58.6) 


Although  none  of  the  al>ovc  signs  are  pathognomic  of  a  cavity  the 
presence  of  any  one  of  them  is  suggestive  and  the  probahility  of  its  exist- 
ence is  inerea.sed  by  combinations  of  any  tw(i  or  more  of  thoni.  Two 
sources  of  error  arc  to  be  borne  in  mind:  (1)  Consolidated  pulmonary 
tissue  about  a  bronchus  may  give  rise  to  the  sjiinp  phenomena.  This 
mistake  was  made  in  five  instances  in  the  series  I  studied.  (2)  The  origin 
of  a  single  cavity  at  the  right  or  left  apex  may  be  transmitted  across  the 
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spine  and  lead  to  a  diagnosis  of  a  cavity  at  both  apices.  This  error 
can  be  avoided  by  tracing  the  sounds  from  their  origin  when  they  will 
be  found  to  diminish  in  intensity  the  farther  the  bell  of  the  stethoscope 
is  moved  from  the  site  of  the  cavity. 

The  auscultatory  signs  over  the  remainder  of  the  chest"  parallel 
those  of  percussion.  Below  the  cavity  the  infiltration  is  apt  to  be  dense 
and  the  breath  sounds  bronchial  or  broncho-vesicular  in  character.  The 
latter  type  of  breathing  is  usually  present  over  the  base  of  the  side  most 


r  pleura.     Deeply 

affected  and,  in  addition,  may  be  more  or  less  suppressed.  The  voice 
sounds  are  more  or  less  exaggerated  de]>onding  on  the  density  of  the 
infiltration. 

Over  the  opposite  lung  there  may  l)e  signs  of  a  cavity  at  the  apex  and 
evidences  of  iri^ltration  Ix-neath  it  but  rarely  as  well  marked  as  on  the 
side  most  diseased.  Over  the  lower  lobe  the  breath  sounds  are  usually 
puerile  in  type  due  to  compensatory  emphysema.  Although  at  the  au- 
topsy tabic  scattered  tubercles  are  usually  found  in  the  emphysematous 
lower  lobe  they  give  no  evidence  of  their  presence  during  life.  They 
probably  represent,  for  the  most  part,  a  terminal  infection  such  as  occurs 
in  the  other  viscera. 
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In  the  advanced  stage  tachycardia  is  the  rule,  and  the  muscle  tone  of 
the  first  sound  is  poor.  Accentuation  and  reduplication  of  the  second 
pulmonic  sound  is  common;  less  frequently  these  changes  are  noted  in 
the  first  sound.  Functional  murmurs  are  frequent  and  are  generally 
heard  at  the  pulmonic  area.  Irregularity  of  the  cardiac  rhythm  is  noted 
in  a  few  instances. 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  its  different 
stages  must  take  into  account  four  factors: 

1.  A  clear  conception  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  disease;  the  loca- 
tion of  the  primary  lesion ;  how  it  first  manifests  itself;  the  **  line  of  march" 
as  it  progresses;  and  finally  the  character  of  the  lesions  it  produces. 

2.  There  must  be  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  the 
symptoms  and  sufficient  moral  courage  to  act  promptly  even  when  the 
appearance  of  general  good  health  seems  to  deny  the  presence  of  serious 
trouble.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  onset  is  usually  insidious 
and  the  early  manifestations  indefinite.  To  delay  the  diagnosis  until  the 
evidence  is  unequivocal  is,  only  too  often,  to  let  slip  the  opportunity  most 
favorable  to  restore  health. 

3.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  diagnosis  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  particularly  in  the  first  stage,  is  not  to  be  based 
exclusively  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  physical  signs.  *' Invaluable 
as  they  are,  their  importance  is  greatly  enhanced  by  association  with 
symptoms  and  the  knowledge  of  pathological  laws.  Not  only  are  we 
to  avoid  exclusive  reliance  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  physical  signs, 
but  it  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  physical  signs,  while  often  indicat- 
ing the  extent  and  degree  of  pulmonary  damage,  convey  no  direct  infor- 
mation as  to  the  pathological  nature  of  those  changes." 

4.  It  is  necessary  to  employ  in  every  case  one  or  all  of  the  avail- 
able laboratory  aids.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for  neglecting  the  examina- 
tion of  the  sputum.  In  many  instances  this  may  seem  superfluous.  It 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  there  are  many  conditions  which 
simulate  both  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs  of  tuberculosis  and  are 
only  to  be  distinguished  from  it  by  examination  of  the  sputum. 

The  significance  of  the  tuberculin  tests  will  be  discussed  later. 
The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  Roentgen  rays  are  also  con- 
sidered elsewhere.  The  complement  fixation  test  is  still  too  recent  to 
properly  estimate  its  usefulness. 

Diagnosis  of  Healed  and  Arrested  Lesions. — Very  frequently  one 
encounters  individuals  w4th  abnormal  signs  at  one  or  the  other  apex.  In 
such  a  case  the  question  will  arise:  Is  this  an  incipient  lesion  or  is  it  the 
result  of  trouble  which  has  occurred  in  the  past  and  has  undergone 
spontaneous  cure? 

The  physical  signs  are  not  conclusive.  The  clavicle  may  be  unduly 
prominent  and  slight  flattening  with  restriction  of  expansion  may  be 
noted  beneath  the  clavicle,  indicating  some  shrinkage  at  the  apex.  The 
breath  sounds  may  be  slightly  suppressed  or  broncho-vesicular  in  type. 
The  voice  sounds  are,  as  a  rule,  exaggerated.     There  are  no  rales. 

These  signs  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  found  in  the  early,  active 
stage  of  the  disease.  In  such  cases  the  question  as  to  whether  the  lesion 
is  active,  or  healed  and  quiescent,  will  rest  on  the  presence  or  absence  of 
symptoms.  If  there  is  no  cough  or  expectoration,  no  fever,  no  loss  of 
weight  and  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  blood  in  the  sputum  or  an 
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attack  of  pleurisy  within  the  past  year  or  two,  one  may  assume,  with 
reasonable  certainty,  that  the  signs  are  indicative  of  an  old  tuberculous 
infection  which  during  its  active  stage  was  so  mild  as  to  escape  notice. 
Occasionally  signs,  such  as  those  mentioned  above,  may  be  caused  by  non- 
tuberculous  infections. 

The  subcutaneous  injection  of  tuberculin  has  been  advised  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  healed  and  an  early  active  lesion.  If  healed  there 
may  be  slight  constitutional  reaction  (fever,  malaise,  joint  pains)  but  no 
focal  reaction;  the  latter  consists  of  r&les  over  the  suspected  area  and  the 
development  of  a  slight  cough  with  possibly  some  expectoration  in  addi- 
tion to  the  constitutional  symptoms.  The  use  of  tuberculin  as  a  diag- 
nostic agent  will  be  considered  in  another  place. 

Another  type  of  case  is  that  in  which  there  are  evidences  of  extensive 
pulmonary  damage  and  in  which  the  patient  has  some  cough  and  expecto- 
ration but  no  constitutional  symptoms.  Such  a  case  may  or  may  not 
have  been  under  treatment  when  first  seen.  If  one  judges  by  the  phys- 
ical signs  alone  the  patient  may  be  considered  to  be  in  a  serious  condi- 
tion and  mav  be  advised  to  abandon  his  business  and  enter  a  sanatorium 
at  once.  The  course  to  be  pursued  will  depend  entirely  on  the  general 
condition  of  the  i)atient's  health  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  symp- 
toms denoting  activity  of  the  disease. 

A  woman  whom  I  have  had  under  observation  for  ten  vears  has  at  the 
present  time  the  same  physical  signs  as  when  originally  seen,  namely,  signs 
of  a  cavity  at  each  apex  and  impairment  of  the  percussion  note,  feeble 
broncho-vesicular  breathing  and  fine  rales  extending  down  to  the  fourth 
rib  on  the  right  side.  Her  general  health  is  excellent,  although  she  has 
an  occasional  hemoptysis,  and  she  lives  the  life  of  a  normal  individual. 
Twice  within  the  past  two  years,  because  of  an  attack  of  blood  spitting, 
she  has  consulted  men  of  large  experience  in  tuberculosis  work.  In  both 
instances  she  was  given  an  unfavorable  prognosis  and  advised  to  enter  a 
sanatorium  at  once.  Cases  such  as  this  one  are  not  infrequently  seen  and 
illustrate  very  clearly  that  entire  depc^ndence  cannot  be  placed  upon  the 
physical  findings  alone.  One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  tuberculosis  is 
that  very  often  with  the  existence  of  extensive*  pulmonary  damage  the 
symptoms  an*  negligible  and  the  patient  enjoys  fairly  good  health;  on 
the  other  hand,  physical  signs  may  be  very  slight  or  even  absent,  and  the 
symptoms  will  be  of  the  most  serious  nature. 

Examination  of  the  Sputum. — The  examination  of  the  sputum  for 
tubercle  bacilli  is  a  very  simple  procedure,  the  details  of  which  are 
familiar  to  every  one.  While  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the 
sputum  is  absolute  proof  that  a  pulmonary  tuberculosis  exists,  their 
absence  is  no  assurance  that  the  patient  is  free  from  the  disease.  In 
the  earliest  .stage  of  tuberculosis  the  sputum  will  be  found  negative  for 
tubercle  bacilli  in  from  00  to  75  per  cent,  of  cases  It  is  most  important 
that  this  fact  should  be  known.  Many  practitioners  fail  to  realize 
this  and  are  satisfying  both  themselves  and  the  patient  that  tuberculosis 
is  not  present  as  the  result  of  one  or  two  negative  examinations.  I 
repeat,  then^fore,  that  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  one,  or  even  half 
a  dozen,  negative  examinations  mean  nothing. 

Another  very  common  error  is  that  of  assuming  the  case  to  be  one  of 
advanced  pulmonary  tuberculosis  because  the  symptoms  and  physical 
signs  secMu  to  clearly  indicate  it  as  such.     Inasmuch  as  the  diagnosis 

2.1 
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seems  certain  the  sputum  is  not  examined.  It  is  because  of  this  neglect 
that  many  cases  of  bronchiectasis,  pneumoconiosis,  chronic  empyema,  the 
mycotic  infections  and  even  chronic  cardio-renal  disease,  are  mistaken 
for  tuberculosis.  A  single  negative  examination  in  a  case  with  extensive 
pulmonary  damage  demands  that  the  examination  be  repeated  until 
tubercle  bacilli  are  actually  found  or  until  a  sufficient  number  of  nega- 
tive examinations  make  it  clear  that  some  process  other  than  tuberculosis 
is  present.  While  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  presence  or  absence  of 
tubercle  bacilli  is  all  that  need  be  determined,  one  should  always  be  alive 
to  the  possibility  of  other  sources  of  infection. 

The  conditions  which  simulate  tuberculosis  and  which  are  recogniz- 
able by  the  examination  of  the  sputum,  although  not  numerous,  should 
always  be  kept  in  mind  if  tubercle  bacilli  cannot  be  found.  In  default 
of  any  demonstrable  organism,  such  as  the  tubercle  bacillus,  actinomyces, 
blastomyces,  aspergillus,  ova  of  the  lung  fluke,  etc.,  the  pulmonary 
trouble  may  be  due  to  malignant  disease,  syphilis,  or  some  chronic  in- 
flammatory condition  such  as  cirrhosis  of  the  lung  or  pneumoconosis. 
If  one  is  not  familiar  with  the  bacteriological  characteristics  of  the  rarer 
forms  of  infection  the  sputum  should  be  sent  to  a  competent  bacteriolo- 
gist for  examination. 

Of  the  various  infecting  agents  which  produce  lesions  similar  to 
tuberculosis  there  is  only  one  that  bears  any  resemblance  to  the  tubercle 
bacillus,  namely,  certain  forms  of  the  streptothrix  group.  To  those  who 
are  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  morphology  of  the  tubercle  bacillus 
small  acid-fast  rods  may  be  mistaken  for  Koch's  bacillus.  The  strep- 
tothrix  may  occur  as  an  independent  organism  but  is  more  often  en- 
countered as  part  of  the  mixed  infection  in  cases  of  tuberculosis  with 
cavity  formation  and  in  cases  of  bronchiectasis.  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  bacillus-like  rods  of  the  streptothrix  occur  in  chains  in- 
stead of  being  clumped  and  that  they  are  decolorized  with  30  per  cent, 
nitric  acid.  They  are  often  resistant  to  20  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  and 
Gabbet's  stain. 

At  one  time  it  was  believed  that  the  number  of  tubercle  bacilli  pres- 
ent in  the  entire  slide  or  if  numerous,  the  average  number  per  field,  was 
of  value  in  determining  the  probable  outcome  of  the  disease.  It  is 
now  recognized  that  the  number  of  bacilli  per  field  at  the  time  of  the 
first  examination  is  no  indication  of  either  the  severitv  or  the  extent 
of  the  disease.  From  40  to  50  bacilli  to  each  field  may  be  present  in  an 
early,  mild  case;  on  the  other  hand,  the  bacilli  may  be  very  few  in 
number  in  a  case  which  begins  with  severe  symptoms  and  progresses 
steadily  to  a  fatal  termination.  In  a  general  way  a  gradual  diminution 
of  the  number  of  bacilli  at  each  successive  examination,  is  of  favorable 
import.  And  on  the  other  hand,  a  rapid  increase  in  th(»  number  is  apt 
to  be  an  indication  that  the  process  is  extending  and  the  lung  tissue  is 
breaking  down.  Much  more  reliable  indications  as  to  how  the  disease 
is  behaving  are  to  be  found  in  the  patient's  general  condition,  the  abate- 
ment of  symptoms  and  stationary  or  retrogressive  physical  signs. 

The  examination  of  the  sputum  for  tul)ercle  bacilli  is  so  simple  a 
procedure  that  the  statement  that  they  have  been  found  in  the  sputum 
is  usually  accepted  as  being  true.  In  common  with  other  methods  of 
diagnosis,  however,  the  reliability  of  a  sputum  examination  depends 
to  some  extent  on  the  experience  of  the  examiner.     Unless  my  own  ex- 
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perience  is  unique,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  many  positive  reports 
are  being  made  which  in  reality  are  negative.  Within  the  past  few  years 
I  have  seen  five  cases  in  which  tubercle  bacilli  were  said  to  be  present  in 
the  sputum.  In  one  case  the  autopsy  failed  to  show  any  evidence  of 
tuberculosis.  In  the  others  a  most  thorough  study  of  the  sputum,  in- 
cluding animal  inoculations,  failed  to  show  the  organism.  In  addition 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  patients  made  it  evident  that  a  mistake  had 
been  made.  If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  reliability  of  the  examiner 
one  should  examine  the  sputum  oneself  or  send  it  to  a  reliable  laboratory. 

In  patients  in  whom  tuberculosis  is  suspected  but  who  have  no  spu- 
tum, the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium  has  been  recommended. 
This  procedure  cannot  be  condemned  too  strongly.  As  it  is  now  quite 
generally  recognized  that  iodide  of  potassium  is  very  apt  to  cause  a  break- 
ing down  of  tuberculous  foci  in  the  lungs  there  is  little  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  using  the  drug  for  diagnostic  purposes.  By  so  doing  a  quiescent  lesion 
which  is  giving  no  trouble  may  be  aroused  into  activity. 

Tuberculin  Tests. — The  accepted  belief  at  the  present  time  is  that  a 
positive  reaction  to  one  of  the  tuberculin  tests  is  indicative  of  a  tuber- 
culous lesion  somewhere  within  the  body.  A  positive  test  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  the  individual  has  clinical  tuberculosis.  It  must  be 
clearly  kept  in  mind  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  tnbercidosis 
thai  is  clinically  recognizable  and  hyper  sensitiveness  to  tuberculin. 
Hypersensitiveness  is  extremely  common,  and  is  encountered  in  a  large 
proportion  of  healthy  people,  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  met  increas- 
ing rapidly  from  the  second  year  of  life.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  assume 
that  because  an  individual  reacts  to  some  one  of  the  tuberculin  tests  that 
he  is  tuberculous  in  the  sense  that  he  needs  active  treatment;  and,  as 
I  shall  later  point  out,  a  negative  tuberculin  test  does  not  entirely  free 
us  from  responsibility. 

In  regard  to  the  tests  themselves  there  are  certain  facts  which  should 
be  kept  in  mind.  First,  as  regards  the  subcutaneous  test.  At  one  time 
the  test  was  extensively  used  in  adults  and  a  positive  reaction  was,  and 
by  many  still  is,  regarded  as  conclusive  proof  that  the  individual  has 
tuberculosis.  Of  recent  years,  however,  some  observers  have  warned 
against  its  use,  pointing  out  that  the  test  is  capable,  in  certain  instances, 
of  stirring  an  inactive  lesion  into  an  active  one.  Furthermore,  there  is 
now  a  tendency  not  only  to  limit  the  use  of  the  test,  but  in  addition  to 
ignore  the  constitutional  symptoms  of  a  reaction  (such  as  fever,  joint 
pains,  local  reaction,  etc.)  and  to  call  positive  only  those  cases  which 
give  a  focal  reaction,  such  as  rales  at  a  suspected  apex,  or  some  pain, 
redness,  and  swelling  in  a  suspected  joint. 

The  cutaneou.H  or  von  Pirquet  test  has  achieved  enormous  popularity  by 
reason  of  its  simplicity,  and  also  because  it  is  widely  credited  with  being 
a  positive  indication  of  tuberculosis.  In  children  under  two  years  of 
ag(»  it  furnishes  valuable  evidence  when  positive  and  usually  means 
clinical  tuberculosis.  Beyond  the  second  year,  however,  it  loses  much 
of  its  positive  value,  and  the  older  the  child  the  more  unreliable  it  is 
as  an  evidence  of  true  tuberculosis. 

The  precutaneous  or  so-called  Moro  test  has  about  the  same 
significance. 

Finally,  we  have  to  consider  the  conjunctival  test  introduced  by 
Wolff-Eisner  and  (.'almette.     The  majority  of  observers  have  come  to 
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regard  this  test  as  dangerous,  because  of  the  possibility  of  producing  an 
inflammatory  condition  which  may  lead  to  serious  damage  of  the  eye. 
According  to  Hamman  and  Wolman,^  who  have  employed  the  test  in  a 
large  series  of  cases,  the  test  is  free  from  danger,  and  is  superior  to  the 
Moro  and  von  Pirquet  tests  in  that  it  is  not  so  sensitive  and  that  a  posi- 
tive reaction  points  strongly  to  an  active  rather  than  a  latent  process, 
especially  so  when  supported  by  other  indications. 

The  question  naturally  arises:  What  is  the  practical  value  of  the  von 
Pirquet  or  Moro  test  in  determining  the  individuals  who  have  true 
tuberculosis  and  those  who  can  be  disregarded?  We  are  forced  to  con- 
clude that  they  are  of  little  value  except  as  an  evidence  of  hypersensi- 
tiveness.  In  a  series  of  children  studied  bv  Kaufman  and  mvself^  we 
repeatedly  saw  anemic,  under-nourished  children  with  or  without  tuber- 
culous parents  who  gave  no  reaction;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  en- 
countered children  who  presented  no  physical  signs;  who  were  in  robust 
health,  and  who  had  violent  skin  reactions. 

The  X-ray  in  the  Diagnosis  of  Puhnonary  Tuberculosis. — The  ques- 
tion of  the  relative  merits  of  the  X-rays  and  the  ordinary  method  of 
physical  examination  in  incipient  or  early  tuberculosis  is  still  sub  judice. 
Clinicians  are  not  in  agreement  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  newer  over  the 
older  method  and  between  the  clinicians  and  the  roentgenologists  there 
is  a  wide  breach.  The  latter,  with  few  exceptions,  arrogate  unto  them- 
selves an  ability  to  recognize  early  tuberculous  lesions  in  the  lungs  which 
is  not  warranted.  In  the  first  place  the  earliest  manifestations  of  tuber- 
culosis as  shown  on  the  roentgenogram,  are  not  distinctive.  Many 
simple  chronic  infections  will  give  the  same  picture.  Again,  as  Friedrich 
Miiller,  Holzknecht  and  others  have  pointed  out  a  deposit  of  a  few  early 
tubercles  with  accompanying  catarrh,  and  which  constitute  an  anatom- 
ically incipient  case,  will  not  cast  a  shadow  on  the  plate.  Active  dry 
pleurisy  also  gives  no  hint  of  its  presence  whatsoever,  so  far  as  the 
roentgenogram  is  concerned. 

Many  roentgenologists  claim  that  an  early  tuberculous  process  is 
distinctive  without  realizing  that  other  infectious  processes  of  the  lung, 
of  whatever  character,  generally  spread  along  the  course  of  the  air 
passages.  As  Baetjer^  has  pointed  out,  these  become  inflamed  and, 
as  in  all  inflammatory  conditions,  they  produce  reaction,  consequently 
the  fibrous  sheath  which  surrounds  the  bronchi,  artery,  vein  and  lymph 
channels  becomes  thickened.  It  is  just  this  type  of  cases  that  it  is  so 
important  to  make  an  etiological  diagnosis.  Although  the  clinical  evi- 
dence and  the  physical  signs  in  such  cases  may  be  inconclusive,  the 
roentgenogram  is  equally  so,  for  while  changes  may  be  shown  in  the  plate 
it  is  impossible  to  state  whether  they  are  due  to  tuberculosis  or  some  other 
infection.  It  is  only  when  the  tuberculous  lesion  has  become  suflSciently 
advanced  that  a  definite  opinion  can  be  given  as  to  its  nature.  When 
this  point  has  been  reached  an  appeal  to  the  roentgenogram  is  not  neces- 
sary as  all  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  apparent  from  the 
clinical  side. 

Another  disputed  point  is  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  possible  by 
roentgenography  to  determine  whether  a  tuberculous  lesion  is  active  or 

^"Tuberculin  in  Diagnosis  and  Treatment,"  1912. 

2  Am.  Jour,  of  Med.  *^c.,  October.  1914. 

'  International  Clinics,  Twentv-sixth  Series,  vol.  iii.  1916. 
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inactive.  Many  roentgenologists  claim  that  such  a  distinction  can  be 
made.  Baetjer  takes  the  stand  that  such  a  differentiation  cannot  be 
made,  and  in  this  opinion  I  concur.  The  activity  or  inactivity  of  a 
tuberculous  lesion  is  to  be  determined  by  symptoms  and  neither  physical 
signs  nor  radiography  can  determine  this  point. 

At  the  present  time  the  use  of  the  X-ray  is  too  recent  to  determine 
what  its  ultimate  status  will  be.  It  is  fair  to  assume,  however,  that  those 
who  now  oppose  it  will  eventually  take  a  more  liberal  view  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain  that  roentgenologists  will  have  to  modify 
their  claims.  Already  there  are  signs  pointing  to  the  latter  view.  Not 
so  long  ago  tremendous  importance  was  attached  to  root  shadows.  Now 
we  hear  less  about  these  *Wisionary  interpretations,"  as  Osier  termed 
them.  The  elimination  of  root  shadows  has  been  brought  about  largely 
by  improved  technique,  chiefly  in  the  substitution  of  the  stereoscopic 
for  the  single  plate. 

What  is  needed  beyond  everything  else  to  establish  the  true  status 
of  the  X-rays  in  pulmonary  disease  is  the  anatomical  corroboration  of  such 
findings.  Anatomical  proof  was  the  foundation  upon  which  the  art  of 
physical  diagnosis  was  reared.  Until  this  proof  is  forthcoming  it  is 
inevitable  that  differences  of  opinion  will  occur.  Such  proof  can  be  fur- 
nished only  by  combining  the  observations  of  the  clinician,  the  radiog- 
rapher and  the  pathologist.  An  investigation  of  this  kind  *^  requires 
the  most  patient  following  up  of  cases,  it  may  be  over  long  periods,  in  the 
hope  that  even  one  single  case,  which  has  been  carefully  and  accurately 
investigated  clinically  and  radiographically,  will  reveal  itself  to  the 
pathologist"  (Barty  King). 

Although  the  value  of  the  X-ray  in  the  diagnosis  of  early  tuberculosis 
still  remains  to  be  proved,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  its  advantages 
in  showing  the  extent  of  the  lesion  and  in  the  detection  of  encysted 
empyema  or  a  partial  pneumothorax.  Minor'  after  years  of  experience, 
has  found  the  fluoroscope  of  service*  for  this  purpose.  By  its  use  the 
topographical  distribution  of  the  lesions  can  be  made  out  readily  and  in 
addition  collections  of  pus  or  other  obscure  conditions  can  be  detected. 
This  method  has  the  advantage  of  not  requiring  special  training  as  does 
the  making  of  the*  stereoscopic  plates. 

CHRONIC  TUBERCULOSIS  IN  EARLY  LIFE 

Morbid  Anatomy. — It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  clinical  forms  of 
human  tuberculosis  in  different  ages  possess  correspondingly  different 
anatomical  features,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  interpretation  of  physical  signs.  In  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, tuberculosis,  when  it  involves  the  lungs  of  infants  and  young 
children,  is  bilateral,  widespread  (either  of  the  miliary  or  broncho-pneu- 
monic form),  and  acute  in  character. 

In  the  adult,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  begins  at  one  or  the  other 
apex,  follows  a  fairly  definite  course  in  its  progress,  and  is  chronic  in 
character,  although  subject  to  periods  of  acute  activity.  As  a  rule  the 
clinical  manifestations  of  tuberculosis  as  they  occur  in  infants  and  young 
children  differ  from  the  adult  type,  and  this  is  not  altered  by  the  fact 
that  the  juvenile  type  may  occur  in  adults,  and  vice  versa. 

'  /utrrnatioual  (Uinics,  Twenty-sixth  Series,  vol.  ii,  1916. 
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Symptoms. — The  symptomatology  of  tuberculosis  in  adults,  while 
subject  to  many  vagaries,  is  invaluable  in  making  a  diagnosis.  Indeed 
in  many  cases  of  incipient  tuberculosis  it  is  our  chief  reliance  in  determin- 
ing the  nature  of  the  trouble.  In  children,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
deprived  of  much  of  the  value  of  symptoms,  because  of  the  inability  of 
young  children  to  give  a  correct  description  of  their  trouble;  nor,  as  a 
rule,  can  the  parents  throw  much  light  on  the  question. 

One  of  the  most  reliable  means  of  detecting  early  tuberculosis  in  the 
adult  is  the  slight  rise  in  temperature  which  may  occur  daily  or  only 
every  few  days.  In  children,  however,  little  reliance  can  be  placed  in 
these  slight  elevations  of  temperature,  for  the  reason  that  growing  chil- 
dren normallv  have  a  higher  temperature  than  adults.  Landois^  gives 
as  the  normaf  limits  99.5°  to  lOO.rF.  (37.87°  to  37.62°C.)  in  children  from 
five  to  nine  years.  The  reason  for  this  is,  in  all  probability,  a  more 
active  metabolism,  although  other  influences  of  undetermined  origin 
may  also,  in  part,  be  contributory. 

Physical  Signs. — In  taking  up  the  question  of  physical  signs  in  the 
chest  of  infants  and  young  children  we  have  tg  consider  what  is  probably 
the  most  difficult  phase  in  the  art  of  physical  diagnosis.  And  while  it 
is  true  that  the  underlying  principles  which  enable  us  to  detect  disease 
in  the  chest  are  the  same,  whether  it  be  adult  or  child,  there  are  certain 
differences  between  the  two  which  must  be  kept  in  mind.  Generally 
speaking  the  man  whose  training  has  been  confined  to  the  examination  of 
adults  alone,  or  children  alone,  is  likely  to  draw  false  conclusions  when  he 
invades  one  or  the  other  field,  and  much  that  has  been  written  regard- 
ing the  presence  of  chronic  tuberculous  lesions  in  the  lungs  of  children 
has  been  contributed  by  those  whose  standards  have  been  obtained  by 
the  examination  of  adults  with  tuberculosis. 

It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  fix  definitely  the  age  period  at  which  the 
signs  peculiar  to  children  cease.  Some  have  arbitrarily  fixed  this  limit 
at  the  age  of  six  years,  although  from  my  own  experience  ten  years  would 
be  more  nearlv  correct. 

Probablv  the  most  distinctive  difference  V)etween  the  adult  and  the 
child  is  that  in  the  latter  all  of  the  sounds  are  exaggerated.  Not  only  is 
the  breathing  of  the  familiar  puerile  type,  but  all  the  vocal  sounds  are 
increased,  and  in  addition  the  percussion  note  is  commonly  hyperresonant. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  the  exaggeration  of  physiologically  normal 
signs  may  be  misinterpreted  in  the  child  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
79  children,  out  of  362  studied  at  the  Phipps  Institute,  who  were  charted 
as  having  abnormal  physical  signs  no  less  than  67  had  impairment  and 
broncho-vesicular  breathing  at  the  right  apex.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
in  the  adult  the  right  apex  normally  has  a  slightly  impaired  note,  pro- 
longed expiration,  and  increased  fremitus,  and  that  the  explanation  of 
this  was  pointed  out  by  Fetterolf^  as  being  due  to  close  proximity  of  the 
trachea  to  the  right  upper  lobe.  The  very  high  ])roportion  of  cases  in 
this  group,  with  apparent  disease  at  the  right  apex,  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  what  was  in  reality  a  normal  finding  was  interpreted  as  being 
pathological. 

One's  belief  in  this  is  strengthened  from  the  result  of  reports  of  111 
of  these  children  three  or  four  vears  after  the  first  observation.     Of  these 

1  ''Text-book  of  Human  Phvsiologv,"  10th  (mI.,  p.  .S9I. 
»  Arch.  Int.  Med.,  Feb.,  1909. 
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111  cases  17  were  noted  as  having  a  diseased  right  apex,  and  in  2  more 
both  apices  were  supposed  to  be  affected.  At  the  time  they  were  in- 
vestigated 17  of  the  19  were  noted  as  being  in  good  health,  1  had  died  of 
tuberculosis,  and  1  still  had  some  cough.  By  some,  the  presence  of 
abnormal  physical  signs  at  the  right  apex  is  believed  to  be  due  to  enlarge- 
ment of  the  tracheo-bronchial  lymph  nodes. 

In  addition  to  the  exaggeration  of  the  breath  sounds  already  noted  the 
respiratory  sounds  in  children  are  subject  to  a  number  of  vagaries,  and  the 
younger  the  child  the  more  difficult  is  the  interpretation  of  the  auscultatory 
signs.  The  expired  air  may,  for  instance,  be  directed  into  the  pharyngeal 
vault  or  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  with  the  result  that  a  bronchial 
quality  of  breathing  is  heard  all  over  the  chest.  This  can  be  obviated 
if  the  child  is  old  enough  to  learn  how  to  breathe  properly.  Then  again 
in  young  children  and  infants  the  hmgs  at  times  seem  to  move  inde- 
pendently of  one  another,  with  the  result  that  loud  puerile  breathing  is 
lieard  over  one  side,  while  over  the  opposite  side  the  breath  sounds  are 
almost  inaudible,  and  this  condition  shifts  from  side  to  side.  This 
peculiarity  is  often  due  to  faulty  posture.  If  care  is  not  taken  to  see 
that  the  child  sits  straight,  and  that  one  or  the  other  side  is  not  held 
tense,  not  onlv  will  there  be  verv  faint  or  nearlv  absent  breath  sounds  on 
the  cramped  side,  but  in  addition  the  percussion  note  may  be  impaired, 
or  indeed  absolutelv  dull.  I  have  often  demonstrated  this  fact  to 
students  and  shown  them  how  the  signs  on  the  two  sides  can  be  almost 
instantly  reversed.  This  fact  is  worth  remembering,  as  the  unwary  may 
make  a  diagnosis  of  pneumonia  or  pleural  effusion. 

Lymph  Nodes. — In  nearly  every  article  dealing  with  the  diagnosis  of 
tuberculosis  in  children  great  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  presence  .of  pal- 
pably enlarged  cervical  lymph  nodes.  Indeed  in  not  a  few  instances,  in 
which  surveys  of  large  groups  of  children  have  been  made,  this  apparently 
has  been  the  only  evidence  on  which  the  diagnosis  was  made.  The  fact 
has  been  ignored  that  the  age  of  childhood  is  likewise  known  as  the 
lymphoid  age,  and  that  all  children,  irrespective  of  their  social  condition, 
hav(»  lymph  nodes  which  are  readily  palpable.  The  enlargement  of  the 
lymph  nodes  is  not  readily  detected  until  about  the  second  year,  but 
from  then  on  until  shortly  before  or  after  the  age  of  puberty  this  is  the 
cas(»,  although  as  the  child  approaches  adolescence  certain  groups,  such 
as  the  epitrochlear,  the  axillary,  and  the  inguinal,  tend  to  shrink  in  size 
and  lu'come  less  easily  detected.  The  submaxillary  node  at  the  angle  of 
the  jaw  is  usually  the  largest  under  normal  conditions,  and  is  usually 
the  last  to  shrink  to  a  size  that  it  can  no  longer  be  palpated. 

To  confine  the  examination  to  one  group,  such  as  the  cervical,  and 
because  the  nodes  in  this  situation  are  palpable,  to  assume  that  it  is  an 
evidence  of  tuberculous  infection  does  not  seem  in  any  way  justifiable, 
especially  so  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  the  lymph  nodes  of  the  body  are 
hypertrophied  according  to  adult  standards. 

If  there  exist  in  the  neck  a  single  large  node  or  a  tumor  mass  made 
up  of  a  number  of  nodes,  which  are  matted  together  and  adherent  to  the 
surrounding  tissues,  the  presumption  is  strong  that  we  have  to  deal  with 
a  tul)erculous  adenitis,  and  especially  so  if  there  is  evidence  of  softening, 
or  the  overlying  skin  is  inflamed.  This,  however,  is  true  scrofula,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  nodes  which  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  bean  to 
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a  split  pea,  or  smaller,  which  are  freely  movable,  and  which  manifest 
neither  softening  nor  inflammation. 

Ten  years  ago  children  who  were  definitely  classed  as  being  tuber- 
culous are  to-day  considered  as  belonging  to  the  so-called  pretuberculous 
group.  Such  children  are  usually  anemic,  under-nourished  and  under- 
sized; the  lymph  nodes  are  easily  palpable  and  the  von  Pirquet  or  Moro 
skin  tests  are,  as  a  rule,  positive.  The  type  is  a  familiar  one  among  the 
children  of  the  poorer  classes  although  by  no  means  limited  to  them. 
In  the  great  majority  of  these  children  the  evidences  of  ill  health  dis- 
appear if  the  living  conditions  can  be  improved  and  above  all  if  an  ade- 
quate dietary  can  be  obtained.  The  open  air  school  has  demonstrated 
very  clearly  how  quickly  these  children  react  to  improved  sanitary 
conditions. 

TUBERCULOSIS    OF    THE    TRACHEO-BRONCHUL    LYMPH    NODES 

Of  recent  years  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  enlargement 
of  the  mediastinal  lymph  nodes.  As  I  have  already  stated  a  diagnosis 
of  chronic  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  in  children  is  now  far  less  common  than 
was  formerly  the  case.  At  the  present  time  children  presenting  obscure 
symptoms  which  may  be  tuberculous  in  origin,  are  considered  by  many 
to  be  suffering  from  a  localized  infection  of  the  tracheo-bronchial  lymph 
nodes.  The  majority  of  observers  consider  that  the  initial  lesion  in 
children  is  situated  in  these  nodes  and  that  the  invasion  of  the  lungs  is 
secondary,  (ihon/on  the  other  hand,  places  the  initial  lesion  in  the  lung. 
It  is  his  belief  that  the  bronchial  lymph  nodes  are  secondarily  invaded. 
Among  young  children  and  infants  who  succumb  to  tuberculosis,  infec- 
tion of  the  mediastinal  lymph  nodes  is  a  common  finding.  The  disease 
may  become  so  extensive  as  to  cause  death  without  spreading  to  other 
structures.  More  frequently,  however,  the  disease  invades  the  lungs  or 
becomes  widelv  disseminated.  If  the  child  survives  this  initial  infec- 
tion,  the  process  in  the  majority  of  instances  becomes  arrested.  In 
children  over  three  years  of  age  fibrous  and  calcareous  changes  very 
frequently  take  place. 

Symptoms. — The  symptomatology  of  this  condition  is  very  indefinite. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
tracheo-bronchial  nodes  are  tuberculous  the  child  is  anemic,  frail  and 
obviously  out  of  health.  Susceptibility  to  acute  colds  may  in  some 
instances  be  due  to  enlargement  of  these  nodes.  There  may  be  a  brassy 
cough,  some  dyspnea  and  at  times  thoracic  pain,  especially  in  the  inter- 
scapular region.  Rupture  of  an  enlarged  gland  into  one  of  the  surrounding 
structures  occasionally  occurs. 

Physical  Signs. — The  physical  signs  are  (luite  as  inconclusive  as  the 
symptoms.  Enlargement  of  the  veins  over  the  upper  part  of  the  chest 
is  cited  as  one  of  the  evidences  of  enlarged  mediastinal  glands.  On 
percussion  dulness  in  the  first  and  second  interspaces  close  to  the  ster- 
num and  dulness  over  and  to  either  side  of  the  upper  thoracic  vertebra 
is  ascribed  by  most  authorities  as  being  quite  constantly  present.  The 
percussion  changes  are  usually  more  marked  on  the  right  side.  On 
auscultation  Eustace  Smith's  sign  is  occasionally  encountered  but  the 

^  "The  Primarv  Lung  Focus  of  Tuberculosis  in  Children,"  Trans,  bv  Bartv  King, 
1916. 
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frequency  of  venous  hums  at  the  root  of  the  neck  in  healthy  children 
renders  this  sign  of  questionable  value. 

The  one  sign  upon  which  the  most  emphasis  has  been  laid  is  that 
described  by  D'Espine.^  This  sign  consists  of  a  prolongation  of  the 
whispered  voice  over  the  upper  dorsal  vertebrae;  occasionally  it  is  heard 
as  low  as  the  eighth  dorsal  vertebra.  It  is  elicited  by  having  the  patient 
whisper  **one,  two,  three/^  ** three,  thirty-three^'  or  repeat  the  word 
*'tree."  The  distinctive  quality  of  the  sign  is  the  prolongation  of  the 
final  ''e,''  for  an  appreciable  time  after  the  voice  stops.  Some  believe 
D'Espine's  sign  is  pathognomonic  of  enlarged  tracheo-bronchial  lymph 
nodes;  others,  while  attaching  great  importance  to  its  presence,  state 
that  it  is  heard  at  times,  in  the  absence  of  any  such  enlargement.  Morse^ 
in  a  study  of  666  children  of  the  wealthy  and  well-to-do  classes  was  able 
to  elicit  the  sign  in  but  40  (6  per  cent.). 

Although  not  infallible,  an  X-ray  examination  is  the  most  certain 
method  of  detecting  enlargement  of  this  group  of  lymph  nodes. 

Diagnosis. — Occasionally  a  child  is  seen  in  which  the  symptoms,  the 
physical  signs  and  the  radiograph  point  almost  conclusively  to  this  con- 
dition.x  But  in  most  instances  neither  the  symptoms  nor  the  physical 
signs  are  distinctive.  In  delicate  children,  and  especially  in  those  w^ho 
give  a  history  of  exposure  to  the  disease,  an  X-ray  examination  should  be 
made.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  any  of  the  acute  infec- 
tions are  apt  to  cause  enlargement  of  the  lymph  nodes  and  that  this 
enlargement  may  persist.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  while  the  X-rays 
will  show  enlargement  of  the  lymph  nodes  they  do  not  indicate  the 
etiological  factor. 

Although  the  diagnosis  of  enlargement  of  the  mediastinal  lymph 
nodes  in  children  is  a  common  one,  my  own  experience,  checked  up  by 
radiographic  examinations,  is  that  the  condition  is  less  frequent  than 
most  oV)servers  claim  and  that  the  enlargement,  when  present,  lacks  the 
serious  significance  many  authors  attach  to  it. 

ACUTE  TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  LUNGS 

Galloping  Consumption,  Phthisis  Florida. — In  contrast  to  the  chronic 
tyi)e  of  the  disease  pulmonary  tuberculosis  occurs  also  in  an  acute  form 
of  which  there  are  two  types,  the  penumonic  and  the  broncho-pneumonic. 
In  the  chronic  form  of  the  disea.se  the  progress  is  slow  and  the  duration  of 
the  disease  usually  is  measured  by  years.  In  the  acute  types,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  invasion  is  rapid  and  widespread  and  may  end  fatally  within 
a  few  we(»ks,  particularly  when  it  occurs  in  children.  In  adults  the  course 
of  the  dis(\ase  is  more  often  subacute  and  may  be  prolonged  for  five  or  six 
months  or  even  longer.  Occasionally  what  promises  in  the  beginning  to 
be  an  acute  process  subsides  and  undergoes  arrest  or  develops  into  the 
chronic  ulcerative  type  of  the  disease. 

Thk  Broncho-pneumonic  Form 

This  is  the  most  frequent  and  the  mo.st  characteristic  form  of  tuber- 
culosis in  infants  and  young  children,  and  is  the  one  which  at  this  age 

'  Hull.  Acad,  de  Med.,  1907,  Iviii.  142-14«. 
-  Am.  Jour.  Din.  Children,  April,  1910. 
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usually  causes  death  (Holt).  Acute  tuberculosis  is  not  uncommonly 
the  sequel  to  an  attack  of  measles  or  whooping  cough.  In  negroes,  acute 
or  subacute  pulmonary  tul>erculoais,  particularly  of  the  broncho-pneu- 
monic type,  is  relatively  common.  Among  adults  of  the  white  races 
acute  broncho-pneumonic  phthisis  is  relatively  infrequent.  It  is  most 
apt  to  occur  in  young  females  or  in  those  with  a  strong  hereditary 
predisposition. 
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In  cases  of  chronic  ulcerative  tuberculosis  an  acute  broncho-pneumonic 
process  is  not  infrequently  engrafted  upon  the  chronic  process  iis  the  result 
of  the  aspiration  of  the  contents  of  a  cavity  or  the  aspiration  of  blood 
following  an  hemoptysis. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  commonly  accepted  leaching  has  Ix^n  that 
in  children  the  primary  focus  is  one  of  the  peribronchial  ]yTn]>h  nodes  and 
that  infection  of  the  lung  is  brought  about  by  the  niplure  of  a  caseous  area 
into  a  bronchus  near  the  hilus.  (Ihon,  however,  asserts  that  llie  reverse  is 
true.  He  believps,  as  a  result  of  careful  anatomical  studies,  that  the  pri- 
mary focus  is  in  the  lung  and  that  the  peribronchical  nodes  are  involved 
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much 


secondarily.     In  children  both  lungs  jirc  involved  but  usually  on 
more  so  than  the  other. 

In  adults  aD  old  quiescent  focus  or  partially  healed  cavity  may  sud- 
denly become  active  and  rapidly  invade  a  portion  of  or  all  ot  one  lung. 
On  section  the  lung  is  moist  and  seen  to  he  studded  with  areas  of  various 
sizes  which  are  usually  ranged  around  the  bronchi  "  like  clusters  of  grapes 
about  the  stem."  The  patches  may  be  very  small  in  which  case  they  are 
gray  or  semi  translucent,  or  they  may  be  quite  large  as  the  result  of  the 
coalescence  of  several  areas.  The  latter  are  usually  grayish  red  or 
yellowish  white  in  color. 


The  fusion  of  a  nimaber  of  contiguous  patches  often  gives  rLse  to  large 
caseous  foci  in  which  softening  takes  place  very  rapidly.  In  the  very 
acute  cases  death  may  ensue  before  softening  and  breaking  down  takes 
place  but  in  the  subacute  cases  cavity  formation  is  usually  the  rule. 
Between  the  caseous  areas  the  lung  tissue  may  be  crepitant  or  it  may 
grayish  red  and  infiltrated  with  a  serofibrinous  or  gelatinous  material 
(gelatinous  pneumonia). 


y  be  J 

?rial  I 
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The  disease  spreads  rapidly.  The  individual  foci  increase  in  size 
and  by  coalescing  with  oontiftuous  patches  form  large  caseous  areas  which 
show  Httle  or  no  tendency  to  fibrosis.  As  a  result  caseation,  softening 
and  the  formation  of  ragged,  irregular-shaped  cavities  are  common 
(Figs.  263  and  264). 

STinptonis. — The  disease  may  manifest  itself  abruptly  with  a  chill 
or  a  succession  of  chills.  The  temperature  rises  quickly  and  the  patient 
has  every  appearance  of  being  acutely  ill.     In  children  the  initial  stage 


differs  hardly  at  all  from  that  seen  in  ordinary  hroncho-pncnnionia.  At 
times  the  first  evidence  of  trouble  is  an  hemoptysis.  More  often  the 
onset  is  more  or  less  insidious.  The  patient  has  a  slight  cough,  some 
elevation  of  temperature,  malaise  and  pains  in  the  limbs.  In  addition 
he  has  no  appetite,  feels  weak,  and  has  no  ambition  1o  go  about  his 
daily  duties. 

In  a  relatively  short  time  the  symptoms  become  well  marked.  The 
temperature  becomes  high  and  continuous  in  type  with  an  occasional 
intermission  or  remission  (see  Figs,  247  and  248),  the  che<'ks  have-a 
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hectic  flush  and  the  skin  l)ecoines  buniitif;  hot.  Emaciation  is  usually 
very  marked  and  within  a  few  weeks  the  patient  may  be  but  a  shadow 
of  his  former  self.  Severe  toxemia  manifests  itself  by  chills  and  drench- 
ing sweats.  The  cough  Incomes  progressively  worse  and  the  sputum 
more  and  more  abundant.  The  latter  is  at  first  mucoid  but  soon  l)e- 
comes  yellowish  or  greenish  in  color  and  may  l)e  streaked  with  blood. 
Tubercle  bacilli  are  usually  abundant. 

As  the  disease  progresses  the  pulse  becomes  more  and  more  rapid 
and  the  respiration  is  also  greatly  acceleratc<l. 


Physical  Signs. — In  common  with  the  chronic  typo  the  acute  form  of 
the  disease  alinii.-il  invariably  appears  first  at  the  apices  or  if  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Umg  is  invaded  the  signs  are  most  marked  at  the  summit  of 
the  lungs.  .\t  the  beginning  riles  such  as  occur  in  acute  bronchitis  may 
l>e  heard  over  one  or  both  lungs.  Sooner  or  later  the  evidences  of  in- 
filtration become  apparent.  There  is  dulness  on  percussion,  increased 
tactile  fremitus  and  broncho-vesicular  breathing.  Mixed  rfiles  are  heard 
especially  the  fine  crackling  variety  after  coughing.     Quite  often  there 
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is  also  present  a  pleural  friction  rub.     If  the  caseous  areas  break  down 
and  empty  through  a  bronchus  the  usual  signs  of  cavity  are  present. 

In  children  presenting  the  symptoms  of  ordinary  broncho-pneumonia 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  a  preponderance  of  the  physical  signs  at 
the  apices  or  high  in  the  axillae  point  to  a  tuberculous  origin  of  the 
trouble. 

The  Pneumonic  or  Lobar  Form 

Acute  pneumonic  phthisis  is  a  rare  condition.  The  subacute  form, 
however,  is  relatively  common.  The  latter  may  terminate  fatally  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months;  the  acute  symptoms  may  subside  and  the  lesion 
remain  localized;  or  it  may  pass  into  the  chronic  progressive  type. 

The  lobar  type  of  the  disease  is  very  rare  in  children  being  met  with, 
as  a  rule,  in  adults.  While  it  may  have  its  origin  in  a  tuberculous  focus 
outside  of  the  lungs  the  usual  starting  point  is  an  old  chronic  lesion  at 
the  apex  which  suddenly  becomes  active. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  lesion  may  involve  a  portion  of  the  lobe 
(Fig.  265),  an  entire  lobe  or  even  the  entire  lung.  The  affected  portion 
may  be  completely  consolidated  there  being  no  healthy  pulmonary  tissue 
remaining.  The  weight  of  the  lung  is  greatly  increased.  Section  through 
the  diseased  lung  shows  large  caseous  areas  which  are  smooth,  dry,  air- 
less and  of  a  yellow,  grayish-white  or  yellowish-white  color.  The  affected 
portion  cuts  like  a  piece  of  cheese.  In  some  instances  the  cut  section  is 
gi'anular  and  presents  a  grayish-white  mottled  appearance  due  to  con- 
glomerate caseous  areas  and  consolidated  hyperemic  patches  of  pul- 
monary tissue.  J\ist  as  in  the  broncho-pneumonic  form  there  is  little 
or  no  evidence  of  the  formation  of  fibrous  tissue.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  if  a  cavity  forms.  Instead  of  a  limiting  fibrous  membrane, 
such  as  is  seen  in  the  chronic  type  of  the  disease,  the  wall  is  composed  of 
ragged,  necrotic  tissue  (Fig.  266). 

The  overlying  pleura  usually  shows  inflammatory  changes  and  a 
fibrinous  exudate.  The  peri-bronchial  lymph  nodes  are  swollen  and 
often  caseous. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  in  this  type  of  the  disease  is  nearly  always 
abrupt.  Quite  often  the  individual  is  known  to  have  an  old  localized 
tuberculous  process  at  one  apex  but  not  uncommonly  there  has  been  no 
evidence  of  ill  health  and  the  family  history  is  good. 

The  onset  is  practically  identical  with  that  of  lobar  pneumonia.  The 
patient,  after  exposure  to  cold,  is  suddenly  seized  with  a  chill,  and  severe 
pain  in  the  side.  The  temperature  rises  rapidly  and  is  continuous  in 
type  (see  Fig.  249).  There  is  a  suppressed  cough,  the  sputum  is  blood- 
tinged  or  even  typically  rusty  in  character  and  the  respiratory  rate  is 
quickened.  No  suspicion  is  entertained  that  the  condition  is  other  than 
a  lobar  pneumonia  until  the  duration  of  the  latter  has  been  exceeded  and 
no  crisis  occurs.  In  addition  the  temperature  becomes  hectic  in  type 
and  the  sputum  mucopurulent.  Tubercle  bacilli  usually  can  be  demon- 
strated at  this  time.  The  patient  suffers  from  chills  and  sweating  and 
also  emaciates  rapidly.  A  fatal  issue  may  occur  in  four  or  five  weeks 
or  the  condition  may  become  subacute  and  V)e  prolonged  for  months.  If 
only  a  limited  portion  of  a  lobe  is  involved  the  acute  symptoms  may 
subside  and  the  lesion  becomes  arrested  or  slowly  progressive. 
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Physical  Signs. — The  physical  signs  of  acute  pneumonic  phthisis 
are  always  found  at  one  or  the  other  apex  of  the  lung;  never  at  the  bases. 
They  differ  in  no  particular  from  those  occurring  in  lobar  pneumonia, 
namely,  increased  tactile  fremitus,  dulness  on  percussion,  exaggeration 
of  the  voice  sounds,  bronchial  breathing  and  fine  crackling  r&les.  Some 
observers  point  out  that  the  breath  soimds  in  tuberculous  pneumonia 
are  more  often  suppressed  and  distant  than  in  the  croupous  variety  and 
that  this  is  of  diagnostic  significance. 

Later  in  the  disease  there  may  l)e  evidences  of  breaking  down  of  the 
lung  at  the  apex.  At  first  large  moist  rales  are  heard;  later  there  may  be 
signs  of  a  cavity. 

Diagnosis. — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  acute  forms  of  tuberculosis 
are  very  frequently  mistaken  for  lobar  pneumonia.  The  acute  onset, 
the  high  continuous  fever,  pain  in  side,  and  blood-streaked  sputum  to- 
gether with  physical  signs  indicating  partial  or  complete  consolidation 
are  responsible  for  this.  In  many  such  cases  the  acute  process  subsides 
in  a  few  weeks  and  the  patient  apparently  recovers;  in  others  a  tubercu- 
losis is  said  to  have  developed  after  the  pneumonia.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  tuberculosis  very  often  undergoes  an  acute  exacerbation  last- 
ing for  a  few  weeks  and  again  becomes  quiescent.  Of  4466  cases  seen  at 
the  Phipps  Institute  no  less  than  17.77  per  cent,  gave  a  history  of  having 
had  an  attack  of  pneumonia.  How  many  of  these  attacks  were  in 
reality  an  acute  exacerbation  of  the  tuberculosis  is  problematical,  but  it 
is  fair  to  assume  that  a  considerable  number  were  of  that  nature. 

While  it  is  often  impossible  during  the  acute  stage  to  differentiate 
between  lobar  pneumonia  and  pneumonic  phthisis  the  following  points 
are  helpful:  (1)  A  history  of  tuberculosis  in  the  family;  (2)  a  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  an  old  tuberculous  lesion ;  (3)  a  longer  duration  in  the 
case  of  pneumonic  phthisis;  (4)  herpes  are  common  in  croupous  pneu- 
monia and  rare  in  the  tuberculous  form;  (5)  a  leukocytosis  is  common 
in  lobar  pneumonia;  and  (6)  the  location  of  the  lesion.  Croupous  pneu- 
monia most  frequently  involves  the  lower  lobes  but  may  occur  in  the 
upper  lobes.  As  a  rule  acute  tuberculosis  is  limited  to  or  most  marked 
in  the  upper  lobes.  If,  however,  there  is  a  lesion  already  in  the  upper 
lobe  a  rapid  invasion  of  the  lower  lobe  may  take  place  with  symptoms 
and  physical  signs  similar  to  those  of  lobar  pneumonia.  The  latter 
group  offer  the  greatest  difficulty  and  it  is,  as  a  rule,  not  possible  to 
tell  which  disease  is  present  until  several  weeks  have  elapsed.  If  the 
symptoms  and  physical  signs  persist  it  can  be  assumed  with  certainty 
that  the  lesion  is  tuberculous  in  nature.  When  the  upper  lobes  are  in- 
volved, tuberculosis  should  always  be  kept  in  mind,  especially  if  there  is 
a  family  history  of  tuberculosis  or  the  patient  gives  a  history  of  having 
been  in  poor  health  (see  also  p.  412). 

FIBROID  PHTHISIS 

In  certain  instances  tuberculosis  assiunes  a  verv  chronic  form  char- 
acterized  by  ext<»nsive  fibroid  changes  in  the  affected  lung.  The  arrest 
of  a  tuberculous  process  is  largely  due  to  the  formation  of  fibrous  tissue 
about  the  lesions  and  even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  progresses 
the  rapidity  of  its  advance  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  fibrosis  which 
takes  place.     In  the  acute  types  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  which  the 
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course  of  the  disease  is  relatively  short  and  the  pulmonary  lesions  wide- 
spread, there  is  little  or  no  evidence  of  fibroid  changes.  The  opposite 
extreme  is  encountered  in  the  type  of  the  disease  under  discussion. 
Here  the  formation  of  fibroid  tissue  far  exceeds  what  is  needed,  thus 
giving  rise  to  pulmonary  fibrosis  with  its  results. 

Clarke,  Hadley  and  Chaplin  in  their  authoritative  monograph  on  the 
subject  of  Fibroid  Phthisis  distinguished  three  forms:  (1)  Tuberculo- 
fibroid  disease,  a  condition  which  is  primarily  tuberculous  but  in  which 
there  is  an  overgrowth  of  fibrous  tissue;  (2)  fibro-tuberculous  disease,  a 
condition  which  is  primarily  a  pure  fibrosis  but  later  becomes  tuberculous; 
and  (3)  pure  fibroid  disease  of  the  lung. 

The  first  type  may  from  the  beginning  be  characterized  by  an  exces- 
sive amount  of  fibrous  tissue  or  the  chronic  ulcerative  type  of  tuberculosis 
may  change  into  the  fibroid  type.  In  the  latter  instance  a  single  iso- 
lated cavity  at  the  apex  may  be  surrounded  by  a  thick,  dense  wall  of 
fibroid  tissue  involving  both  the  surrounding  pulmonary  tissue  and 
the  pleura.  In  a  case  seen  at  the  Phipps  Institute  a  large  apical  cavity 
was  surrounded  by  dense  cartilaginous  material  which  in  places  was  over 
an  inch  in  thickness.  The  fibrous  process  may  be  limited  to  the  apex  or 
gradually  involve  the  entire  lung. 

In  regard  to  the  fibro-tuberculous  and  pure  fibroid  types  it  has  been 
objected  that  they  are  only  examples  of  **  phthisis  of  which  the  history 
has  been  forgotten.*^  Pure  fibrosis  of  the  lung,  although  rare,  does, 
however,  exist.  Two  excellent  examples  of  the  disease  have  been  seen 
at  the  Phipps  Institute.  The  symptoms  and  physical  signs  of  fibroid 
phthisis  differ  in  no  particular  from  those  encountered  in  pulmonary 
fibrosis  or  cirrhosis  of  the  lung.  The  sections  on  Bronchiectasis  and 
Pulmonary  Fibrosis  should  be  consulted  in  connection  with  this  subject. 

ACUTE  MILIARY  TUBERCULOSIS 

This  form  of  tuberculosis  requires  special  consideration  because  of 
its  anatomical  relations  and  clinical  manifestations.  **The  term  ^miliarv 
tuberculosis'  is  applied  to  the  appearance  of  numerous  small,  gray  or 
grayish-red  tuberculous  nodules  about  the  size  of  a  millet-seed  and 
approximately  at  the  same  degree  of  development  in  an  organ,  especially 
the  lung,  or  in  only  a  certain  portion  of  the  lung.  By  general  miliary 
tuberculosis  we  designate  the  fairly  regular  distribution  of  such  nodules 
in  all  or  several  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  particularly  the  lung,  liver, 
spleen,  kidney,  brain,  bone-marrow,  etc.  As  a  rule,  the  disease  is  acute 
and  characterized  by  a  tumultuous  course,  terminating  in  death  usually 
in  a  few  weeks''  (Cornet). 

Etiology. — The  modern  conception  of  miliary  tuberculosis  dates  from 
the  statement  made  by  Buhl  (1856),  that  miliary  tuberculosis  is  a  specific 
infectious  disease,  the  miliary  nodule  bearing  the  same  relation  to  a 
caseous  focus  as  the  metastatic  abscesses  in  pyemia  have  to  the  primar>' 
focus  of  suppuration.  Some  years  later  Weigert  furnished  the  proof  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  tubercle  bacilli  are  disseminatcnl.  This  may 
be  brought  about  by  direct  invasion  of  the  walls  of  blood-vessels  or  the 
thoracic  duct  or  by  the  rupture  into  one  of  these  vessels  of  an  adjacent 
tuberculous  focus.  Miliary  tuberculosis  occurring  under  natural  con- 
ditions is  analogous  to  experimental  tuberculosis  in  which  an  enormous 
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number  of  tubercle  bacilli  are  injected  directly  into  the  vein  of  an 
animal.  In  both  instances  the  body  is  suddenly  overwhelmed.  When 
the  lungs  are  specially  affected  it  is  generally  the  result  of  a  pulmonary 
lesion  or  a  caseous  tracheal  or  bronchial  lymph  node,  which  has  broken 
down  and  discharged  its  contents  into  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  vein. 
In  the  more  widely  disseminated  form  of  the  disease  the  most  frequent 
source  of  the  infection  is  the  thoracic  duct.  Longcope^  in  a  study  of  19 
typical  cases  of  generalized  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  found  in  14  more 
or  less  extensive  tuberculosis  in  the  thoracic  duct,  usually  with  caseous 
nodules.  Ullom*  examined  the  thoracic  duct  in  17  cases  of  chronic 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  but  found  neither  tubercles  in  the  structure  nor 
tubercle  bacilli  in  the  contents  of  the  ducts. 

Both  the  site  of  the  initial  lesion  and  the  localization  of  the  miliary 
nodules  vary  greatly  in  different  cases,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  following 
examples  which  have  come  to  my  notice.  In  one  instance  a  widespread 
dissemination  followed  the  rupture  of  a  caseous  lymph  node  into  the 
thoracic  duct  in  a  case  with  old  hip-joint  disease;  in  another  the  miliary 
nodules  were  confined  entirely  to  the  abdominal  organs,  the  primary 
source  being  a  single  tuberculous  ulcer  in  the  ileum ;  in  another  the  nodules 
were  limited  to  one  lung  the  source  of  the  infection  being  an  old  cavity 
surrounded  by  a  dense  cicatricial  wall;  in  three  instances  tuberculosis 
of  the  testicles  was  followed  by  miliary  tuberculosis,  the  dominant  feature 
being  localization  in  the  meninges. 

The  relation  which  pulmonary  tuberculosis  bears  to  the  acut<?  miliary 
form  of  the  disease  is  an  interesting  one.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem 
reasonable  to  believe  that  this  would  be  the  most  frequent  predisposing 
factor.  As  a  matter  of  fact  widespread  dissemination  is  unusual  and 
while  miliary  tubercles  in  parts  of  the  lung  previously  free  from  disease 
are  frequently  found  at  autopsy  their  presence  is  often  overlooked  during 
life.  It  is  of  course  recognized  that  in  all  cases  of  chronic  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  most  of  the  organs  of  the  body  will  show,  either  macroscopic- 
ally  or  microscopically,  small  nodules,  but  which,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term,  are  not  miliary  tubercles.  They  point  to  a  hematogenous 
dissemination  shortly  before  death.  These  nodules  are  possibly  due  in 
part  to  dead  tubercle  bacilli  which  are  known  to  produce  such  changes. 
Histologically  these  nodules  are  evidently  of  recent  formation.  In  a 
study  of  37  livers  from  phthisical  subjects  Ullom*^  found  small  tuberculous 
foci  present  in  30  or  81  per  cent.  Walsh*  obtained  similar  results  in  a 
studv  of  the  kidnevs. 

Although  generalized  miliary  tuberculosis  is  comparatively  infrequent 
as  a  terminal  manifestation  of  pulmonar>'  tuberculosis,  miliary  tuber- 
culosis limited  to  the  lungs  or  the  meningeal  type  of  the  disease  are 
not  uncommon.  Miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  alone  is  most  apt  to 
develop  in  cases  with  an  obsolete  quiescent  lesion,  especially  if  this  lesion 
is  caseous.  The  danger  is  far  less  if  the  lesion  has  become  encapsulated 
with  fibrous  tissue.  The  meningeal  type  of  miliary  tuberculosis  is  occa- 
sionally the    terminal  manifestation  of  phthisis.      Brown^  states   that 

'  HnUelin  Ayer  Clinical  Laboratory,  Pa.  Hospital,  Xo.  3,  1906. 

2 .5th  Annual  Report,  Phipps  Institute,  1908. 

'  2d  Annual  Report,  Phipps  Institution,  1905. 

*  lid  Annual  Report,  Phipps  Institute,  1906. 

M)sler'.s   "Modern  Medicine,"  vol.  iii,  1st  ed.,  p.  302. 
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tuberculous  meningitis  was  the  ultimate  cause  of  death  in  8  of  352 
males  (2.27  per  cent.)  and  in  3  of  322  females  (0.93  per  cent.)  discharged 
from  the  Adirondack  Cottage  Sanatorium. 

Miliary  tul>erculosis  may  occur  at  any  age  period  but  is  far  more 
common  in  early  life  than  later.  Of  the  exciting  causes  the  acute  in- 
fectious diseases  are  the  most  important,  especially  measles  and  whooping 
cough.  Typhoid  fever  is  often  cited  as  a  predisposing  cause  but  in  the 
vast  majority  of  such  cases  there  has  been  an  error  in  diagnosis.  As  will 
be  shown  later,  enteric  fever  and  the  typhoid  form  of  miliary  tuberculosis 
are  differentiated  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Acute  dissemination 
is  not  infrequent  following  an  operation  on  a  tulx^rculous  bone  or  joint. 
Operations  on  individuals  with  frank  pulmonary  tuberculosis  are  rarely 
followed  by  miliary  tuberculosis.  There  may  lx»,  however,  an  exacerba- 
tion of  the  disease.  In  such  cases  the  dissemination  in  the  lungs  is  peri- 
bronchial in  character  and  is  due  to  the  insufflation  of  tuberculous 
material.  If  this  occurs  it  is  practically  always  due  to  ether;  other  forms 
of  anesthesia  are  well  l)orne  by  phthisical  subjects.  Among  other  pre- 
disposing causes  maj'  be  mentioned  traumatic  injuries,  pregnancy,  chronic 
debilitating  affections,  or  any  factor  which  tends  to  reduce  the  vitality, 
such  as  grief  or  worry.  Occasionally  miliary  tulx^rculosis  follows  the 
rapid  absorption  of  a  pleural  exudate. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  frequency  of  this  type  of  tuberculosis. 
It  is  encountered  far  more  often  in  general  hospitals  than  in  institutions 
which  care  exclusively  for  tuberculous  patients. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Every  case  of  miliary  tuberculosis,  whether 
widely  disseminated  or  limited  to  a  single  organ,  has  its  origin  in  an 
old  caseous  fo(*us.  At  autopsy  this  may  be  ciisily  demonstrated  or  it 
may  be  so  small  or  so  situated  in  some  portion  of  the  l)0(h^  not  routinely 
examined,  as  to  escape  detection.  Anatomically  the  disease  is  character- 
ized by  the  presence  of  countless  miliary  nodules  varying  in  size  from 
that  of  a  pinhead  to  a  millet-seed  (Fig.  267).  The  tubercles  may  be 
confined  or  at  least  most  marked,  in  a  single  organ  or  they  may  invade 
nearly  every  j)ortion  of  the  body.  The  organs  which  are  especially 
vulneral)le  are  the  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  the  serous  membranes 
and  often  the  choroid.  For  some  reason  the  pancreas,  the  skeletal 
muscles  and  the  lymph  nodes  are  very  resistant  and  rarely  show  the 
presence  of  tul)ercles. 

The  predominance  of  tubercles  in  certain  organs  will  often  give  the 
clue  as  to  the  site  of  the  original  focus.  Thus  if  the  liver  is  most  involved 
the  primary  lesion  is  in  the  area  drained  by  the  portal  vein;  if  the  tubercles 
are  most  numerous  in  the  spleen,  liver  and  kidney  the  infection  has 
,probal)ly  been  carried  l)y  the  pulmonary  veins;  uniform  distrilmtion 
throughout  both  lungs  points  to  the  thoracic  duct  or  one  of  the  systemic 
veins.  In  the  pulmonary  type  the  demonstration  of  an  old  lesion  in  the 
lungs  is  usually  an  easy  matter. 

The  most  recent  nodules  consist  of  minute  grayish,  seniitransparent 
points.  If  several  eruptions  have  taken  place,  the  tubercles  will  show 
variations  in  size  and  color.  The  older  nodules  are  larger  with  greyish- 
yellow,  yellowish-white  centers.  Microscopically  many  minute  tubercles 
may  be  demonstrated  which  cannot  l)e  recognized  by  the  naked  eye. 
The  affected  organs  are  usually  increased  in  size. 

The  lungs  are  larger  than  normal  and  intensely  hyperemic.     On  sec- 
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tion  the  cut  surface  appears  dark  red  and  granular  and  the  nodutes  feel 
hard.  When  the  condition  is  secondary  to  chronic  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis of  the  lungs  in  adults  the  nodules  arc  less  sharply  defined  and  tend 
to  coalesce.  The  nodules  are  always  most  immerous  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  original  focus  and  tend  to  diminish  in  number  as 
the  base  of  the  lung  is  reached.  In  children,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pul- 
monary nodules  are  discrete  and  thickly  and  uniformly  diNtributed 
throughout  the  lungs. 


(17. — .MiJiary  tulwroiilos 


The  bninchi  are  inHiimed  and  in  children  espi-cially  the  bronchial 
lymph  n()d<'s  jin'  enlarged  and  usually  ciiscous.  The  pleura  may  lie 
extfiisively  inhtlrated  with  discrete  miliary  gnuitilations.  If  the  disease 
is  widi'sprcail  the  pcritiineuni  and  Tneniiigcs  are  also  studded  with 
lubiTcics.  The  prcMiue  of  chorniihil  tubercles  is  of  some  clinical 
iiilrrr.-ii. 

Symptoms.  -The  clinical  manifestations  of  miliary  tuljerculosis  are 
cxticmcly  varied  (Figs.  2(18  and  2()!1).  In  some  instances  the  picture 
is  that  uf  an  acute  general  infection  without  localizing  symptoms;  in 
others  there  are  marked  local  symptoms,  as  for  instance,  when  the 
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meninges  are  involved.  The  symptoms  depend  on  two  factors:  (1) 
a  toxemia  due  to  the  absorption  of  tubercle  proteins;  and  (2)  to  the 
presence  of  the  tubercles  in  the  various  oi^ans.     In  the  vast  majority 
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of  eases  the  disease  is  acute  and  a  fatal  termination  i.-;  to  Ijo  expected 
in  from  ten  days  to  four  weeks.  Occasionally  a  somewhat  prolonged  and 
intermitting  type  of  the  disease  occurs  in  which  the  symptoms  are 
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indefinite  and  extend  over  a  period  of  from  eight  to  ten  weeks.  In  8 
of  19  cases  studied  by  Longcope'  the  process  was  subacute  or  chronic. 
Large  tubercles  or  caseous   nodules,  were   scattered  in  small  numbers 


through  the  various  organs  and  during  hfe  the  course  of  the  thsease  was 
protracted,  tasting  from  three  to  nine  months. 
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Clinically  the  cases  are  usually  grouped  as  follows:  (1)  the  typhoid 
form  in  which  the  picture  is  that  of  an  acute  general  infection;  (2)  the 
pulmonary  form;  and  (3)  the  meningeal  form.  It  is  to  be  understood 
that  this  classification  is  somewhat  arbitrary  and  that  in  some  instances 
the  typhoid  form  will  show  in  the  terminal  stage  evidences  of  localization 
in  the  lungs  or  the  meninges  or  both. 

The  Typhoid  Form 

The  onset  is  usually  insidious  and  the  history  is  often  almost  identical 
with  that  obtained  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever.  There  is  an  initial  period 
in  which  the  patient  complains  of  malaise,  headache,  and  anorexia. 
Digestive  disturbances  are  often  present  and  there  may  be  some  cough. 
The  temperature  is  elevated  and  for  some  days  may  closely  resemble  the 
type  of  fever  seen  in  typhoid  cases.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  how- 
ever, the  temperature  is  characterized  by  its  irregularity.  The  remissions 
are  much  more  marked  than  in  typhoid  fever  usually  amounting  to  two 
or  three  degrees.  In  some  instances  the  temperature  is  remittent  and 
occasionally  there  is  little  or  no  fever.  If  the  temperature  chart  is  care- 
fully examined  it  will  often  be  found  that  the  temperature  is  inverted 
from  time  to  time,  that  is  the  daily  rise  in  the  fever  occurs  in  the  morning 
and  the  drop  in  the  evening.  The  pulse  is  rapid  and  weak  but  seldom 
dicrotic.  An  increase  in  the  respiratory  rate  is  usually  present.  As  the 
disease  progresses  the  tongue  becomes  dry  and  the  lips  and  teeth  are 
covered  with  sordes.  Emaciation  is  usually  marked.  Nervous  symp- 
toms are  often  prominent  and  consist  of  restlessness,  delirium,  subsultus, 
hyperasthesia  and  a  tendency  to  mental  torpor  and  coma.  Meteorism 
is  frequently  present  and  there  may  be  diarrhea.  Occasionally  blood  is 
present  in  the  stools.  The  general  appearance  of  the  patient  and  the 
symptoms  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  occurring  in  cases  of  toxemia 
from  any  cause. 

The  physical  examination  may  furnish  but  little  information  in  the 
beginning  or  indeed  throughout  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  heart 
sounds  are  rapid  and  weak  and  the  first  sound  may  closely  resemble  the 
second.  The  lungs  may  show  no  abnormality  or  the  presence  of  a  more 
or  less  diffuse  bronchitis.  A  marked  increase  in  the  respiratory  rate 
should  arouse  one's  suspicions  as  to  the  presence  of  pulmonary  mischief. 
Cheyne-Stokes  l)reathing  is  occasionally  present  in  the  late  stages  of  the 
disease.  Slight  enlargement  of  the  spleen  can  often  be  made  out. 
The  presence  of  choroidal  tubercles  is  often  cited  as  an  important  diag- 
nostic sign.  They  should  always  be  looked  for  in  suspected  cases  of 
miliary  tuberculosis  but  it  is  only  rarely  that  their  detection  confirms 
the  diagnosis.  Very  often  in  miliary  tuberculosis  small  reddish  and 
slightly  elevated  spots  appear  on  the  skin.  Although  they  have  a  super- 
ficial reseml)lance  to  the  rose  spots  seen  in  typhoid  fever  they  do  not  come 
out  in  successive  crops  and  in  addition,  they  lack  the  other  characteristics 
of  the  true  typhoid  eruption.  A  petechial  eruption,  appearing  especiall.y 
about  the  wrists  often  occurs  in  the  late  stages.  Rarely  jaundice  occurs 
if  there  is  extensive  involvement  of  the  liver.  I  have  seen  one*  such  case. 
The  urine  mav  show  traces  of  albumen.  Ehrlich's  diazo-reaction  is  of 
little  value  as  it  occurs  both  in  typhoid  fever  and  tuberculosis.  The 
leukocyte  count  is  normal  or  slightly  increased.     Toward  the  enfl  pul- 
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monary  or  meningeal  signs  and  symptoms  or  both  may  be  marked.  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  however,  localizing  signs  are  absent  and  the 
patient  finally  dies  with  all  the  evidences  of  a  general  toxemia. 

Diagnosis. — Considering  the  widespread  distributions  of  the  disease 
and  the  pronounced  character  of  the  symptoms  it  is  remarkable  how  fre- 
quently the  condition  is  mistaken  for  typhoid  fever  or  malignant  endo- 
carditis. It  is  notorious  that  miliary  tuberculosis  is  far  more  often  mis- 
taken for  typhoid  fever  than  the  reverse.  The  confusion  is  greatest  in 
cases  in  which  there  is  no  obvious  tuberculous  focus.  Symptoms  of  ty- 
phoid fever  developing  in  an  individual  with  old  hip-joint  disease  or  other 
chronic  tuberculous  lesion,  should  always  suggest  miliary  tuberculosis. 
In  typhoid  fever  the  temperature  curve  is  characterized  by  a  steady 
ascent  followed  by  a  period  of  slight  remissions  and  later  by  intermissions. 
In  both  miliary  tuberculosis  and  malignant  endocarditis  the  temperature 
is  very  irregular  and  does  not  conform  to  any  definite  type.  Eruptions 
occur  in  all  three  conditions.  That  of  typhoid  fever  consists  of  the 
so-called  **rose  spots'^  which  most  often  appear  over  the  abdomen  and 
lower  chest.  A  petechial  eruption  may  be  present  in  both  miliary 
tul)erculosis  and  malignant  endocarditis.  This  eruption  may  appear 
on  any  portion  of  the  body  but  in  miliary  tuberculosis  it  shows  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  wrists.  The  presence  of  a  cardiac  murmur  associated  with 
symptoms  of  a  general  toxemia  should  always  suggest  malignant  endo- 
carditis; unfortunately  in  not  a  few  of  these  cases  examination  of  the  heart 
gives  no  clue  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  trouble. 

Modern  laboratorv  methods  offer  the  most  certain  means  of  diflferenti- 
ating  these  conditions.  Blood  cultures  will  show  the  presence,  usually  of 
a  streptococcus,  in  cases  of  malignant  endocarditis.  In  typhoid  fever 
Eberth's  bacillus  can  often  be  demonstrated  during  the  early  days  of  the 
disease.  The  Widal  reaction  is  looked  upon  as  strong  evidence  in  favor 
of  typhoid  fever  but  in  several  instances  which  have  come  to  my  notice 
a  positive  Widal  was  obtained  in  cases  which  at  autopsy  proved  to  be 
general  miliary  tuberculosis. 

PULMONAHY    FOKM 

In  this  form  the  l)runt  of  the  infection  is  borne  by  the  lungs  and  the 
symptoms  and  physical  signs  are  more  or  less  distinctly  pulmonary  in 
character.  The  onset  may  be  gradual  or  sudden,  usually  the  former. 
In  the  majority  of  instances  when  the  disease  occurs  in  adults  the 
patient  Is  known  to  have  a  chronic  pulmonary  lesion  or  to  have  been 
subject  to  a  chronic  cough.  In  children  it  is  most  apt  to  succeed 
one  of  th(»  acute  infections,  particularly  measles,  or  whooping  cough. 
The  patient  complains  of  malaise,  headache  and  anorexia.  Cough 
and  expectoration  are  always  present.  The  cough  may,  for  a  time, 
be  hacking  in  character  and  unproductive  but  in  most  cases  it  is 
accompanied  by  nnicopurulent  expectoration.  The  sputum  is  often 
blood-streaked  and  occasionally  the  presence  of  an  old  cavity  or  more 
or  l(\ss  dense  infiltration.  The  signs  of  the  old  lesion  may  consist  of 
nothing  more  than  slight  retraction  and  diminution  of  expansion  and 
suppression  of  the  respiratory  sounds.  Over  the  remainder  of  the  lung 
the  percussion  note  may  be  resonant  or  even  hyperresonant  owing  to 
the*  small  size  of  the  miliary  tubercles,  the  fact  that  they  are  scattered 
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and  also  because  there  are  often  varying  degrees  of  emphysema.  In 
some  instances  patches  of  dulness  may  be  elicited  over  areas  in  which  the 
tubercles  have  coalesced  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  as  occurs  in 
tuberculous  broncho-pneumonia.  In  children  a  broncho-pneumonic 
type  of  the  disease  is  not  unusual.  On  auscultation  the  breath  sounds 
may  be  harsh  but  more  often  they  are  obscured  by  r&les.  These  are 
numerous  and  in  the  beginning  are  intense  and  crackling  in  character. 
As  the  disease  progresses  large  mucous  and  sibilant  rales  are  also  heard. 
Over  the  patches  of  consolidation  the  breathing  is  bronchial  or  broncho- 
vesicular  in  character.  The  heart  sounds  may  be  clear  but  often  they 
are  obscured  by  rdles.     The  spleen  is  usually  enlarged. 

If  an  old  pulmonary  lesion  is  present  tubercle  bacilli  can  usually  be 
demonstrated  in  the  sputum.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  lesion  tubercle 
bacilli  are  absent  as  death  usually  takes  place  before  the  miliary  tubercles 
break  down.  The  urine  may  show  traces  of  albumen.  The  leukoc>i:e 
count  may  be  normal  or  slightly  increased. 

Diagnosis. — As  has  been  previously  pointed  out  miliary  tuberculosis 
affecting  a  portion  of  the  lung  previously  free  from  disease  is  not  infre- 
quent as  a  terminal  event  in  the  chronic  puhiionary  type  of  tuberculosis. 
As  a  rule  its  presence  is  unrecognized  during  life.  When,  however,  it 
arises  secondarily  to  a  limited  apical  lesion  or  follows  an  attack  of 
measles  or  whooping  cough  in  children  the  diagnosis  is  relatively  easy. 
The  dyspnea,  cyanosis,  cough,  and  evidences  of  a  severe  infection  should 
always  arouse  suspicion.  This  becomes  still  stronger  with  the  finding 
of  evidences  of  pulmonary  damage  at  one  of  the  apices.  The  presence 
of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum  furnLshes  the  positive  proof. 

Meningeal  Form 

(Tuberculous  or  basilar  meningitis,  acute  hydrocephalus,  'Svater  on 
the  brain.") 

Etiology. — ^Miliary  tuberculosis  characterized  by  meningeal  symptoms 
is  by  far  the  commonest  form  of  the  disease.  It  occurs  more  often  in 
children  than  adults.  In  100  cases  in  children  collected  bv  Still  70  oc- 
curred  between  the  second  and  fifth  years.  Tuberculous  meningitis 
is  occasionally  the  terminal  event  in  cases  of  chronic  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis. The  condition  is  practically  always  secondary  to  a  tuberculous 
lesion  elsewhere  in  the  body.  In  the  few  instances  in  which  it  is  ap- 
parently primary  it  is  probable  that  the  search  for  the  initial  lesion  has 
not  been  sufficiently  thorough.  The  primary  lesion  may  be  located  in 
portions  of  the  body  which  are  omitted  in  a  routine  autopsy,  as  for 
instance,  the  middle  ear  or  the  bones. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Invasion  of  the  meninges  is  practically  always 
through  the  circulation  being  secondary  therefore  to  a  lesion  elsewhere  in 
the  body.  The  most  common  primary  foci  are  to  be  found  in  the  lungs 
or  lymph  nodes.  Rarely  the  meninges  are  invaded  by  extension  from 
adjacent  structures.  The  tubercle  bacilli  being  deposited  in  the  meninges 
produce  small  tubercles.  These  may  be  few  in  number  and  limited  to 
the  base  of  the  brain  or  they  may  be  quite  widely  scattered.  Often  they 
are  found  along  the  Sylvian  fissure.  The  condition  is  usually  bilateral 
but  one  side  may  be  more  extensively  involved  than  the  other.  The 
tubercles  consist  of  small  whitish  or  grayish-white  nodules  the  size  of  a 
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pinhead  or  smaller,  distributed  along  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels. 
In  most  cases  the  tubercles  are  associated  with  a  turbid,  seropurulent 
exudate  which  is  most  marked  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  It  may  extend, 
however,  up  over  the  lateral  hemisphere  of  the  brain  especially  along  the 
Sylvian  fissure.  As  a  result  the  basal  convolutions  may  be  flattened  and 
the  cortex  swollen  and  edematous.  The  pia-arachnoid  is  usually  con- 
gested and  edematous.  The  lateral  ventricles  are  dilated  and  contain 
a  turbid  fluid  similar  to  the  exudation  elsewhere.  Occasionally  the 
process  extends  downward  involving  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord. 

A  chronic  form  is  not  uncommon  in  which  a  single  tuberculous  nodule 
is  formed  as  the  result  of  the  coalescence  of  a  small  cluster  of  tubercles. 
This  type  may  be  more  or  less  latent  or  give  rise  to  symptoms  similar 
to  those  encountered  in  cases  of  brain  tumor. 

Symptoms. — As  the  symptoms  are  dependent  on  irritation  of  the 
nerves  they  will  vary  considerably  in  different  cases  according  to  the 
portion  of  the  central  nervous  system  most  involved.  The  onset  is 
rarely  sudden.  In  children  there  is  apt  to  be  a  history  of  failing  health 
for  a  few  weeks  or  the  child  has  but  recently  recovered  from  an  attack 
of  measles  or  whooping  cough.  In  adults  all  the  cases  of  tuberculous 
meningitis  which  I  have  seen  have  been  associated  with  an  obvious 
primary  lesion,  usually  in  the  lungs;  in  three  instances  there  was  a  tuber- 
culous testicle  also.  The  disease  may  be  ushered  in  suddenly  with  a 
convulsion  but  headache  is  usually  the  first  symptom  which  attracts  at- 
tention. Associated  with  this  symptom,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  are 
vomiting,  constipation  and  fever.  In  children  the  headache  may  manifest 
itself  by  the  child  putting  its  hand  to  its  head  and  if  the  pain  is  severe 
the  child  may  at  the  same  time  cry  or  scream.  The  vomiting  is  often 
explosive  in  character,  occurs  without  apparent  cause  and  is  independent 
of  the  taking  of  food.  The  fever  is  not  marked  in  the  beginning  but 
gradually  l)ecomes  higher.  The  pulse  at  first  rapid  becomes  slow; 
when  present  bradycardia  is  of  great  diagnostic  importance.  Later  the 
alxiomen  V)econies  retracted  and  symptoms  indicative  of  irritation  of  the 
nerve  centers  appear.  Pa'c  symptoms  are  common.  These  may  be  pho- 
tophobia, irregularity  of  the  pupils  and  paresis  or  paralysis  of  the  ocular 
muscles.  Facial  paralyses  are  also  seen  at  times  and  Kernig*s  sign  can 
often  be  elicited.  In  the  final  stage  there  is  unconsciousness;  retraction 
of  the  head  and  convulsions  may  occur.  The  pulse  again  becomes  rapid 
and  the  temperature  falls  to  normal  or  subnormal. 

In  an  in(livi(lual  who  is  known  to  be  tuberculous  and  in  whom  there 
develops  severe  headache,  vomiting,  fever,  bradycardia  and  signs  of 
irritation  of  the  n(»rve  centers,  a  diagnosis  of  tuberculous  meningitis  can 
be  made  with  reasonable  certainty.  In  children  in  whom  it  may  be 
difficult  to  establish  the  presence  of  a  primary  focus,  spinal  puncture 
should  always  be  resorted  to.  The  fluid  withdrawn  is  turbid  and  under 
high  pressure.  The  cellular  elements  are  greatly  increased.  In  the 
very  early  stages  polynuclear  cells  may  predominate  but  later  there  is 
a  marked  lymphocytosis.  In  the  majority  of  cases  tubercle  bacilli  can 
be  demonstrated  in  the  fluid  although  in  some  cases  prolonged  and  patient 
search  is  required. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is,  as  a  rule,  from  two  to  four  weeks. 
Occasionally  fulminating  cases  are  seen  in  which  death  takes  place  in  a 
few  days;  in  other  instances  the  disease  is  quite  prolonged  and  chronic. 
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The  accepted  opinion  is  that  tuberculous  meningitis  is  always  fatal  and 
although  several  cases  of  recoverj'^  have  been  reported  many  question  the 
reliabilitv  of  the  observations. 

Mycotic  Infections  of  the  Lungs 

The  pulmonary  symptoms  produced  by  mycotic  infections  of  the 
lungs  are,  in  many  instances,  not  to  be  distinguished  from  those  occurring 
in  tuberculosis.  Furthermore,  the  physical  signs  are  apt  to  be  identical 
and  indicate  a  localized  process  at  the  apex,  a  widespread  miliary  process, 
or  a  chronic  type  of  disease  with  consolidation  or  cavity  formation.  In 
view  of  their  great  similarity  to  tuberculosis  in  both  symptoms  and 
physical  signs,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  frequent  these  infections  really 
are,  as  those  actually  recorded  in  the  literature  are  comparatively 
few  in  number.  It  is  a  reasonable  assumption,  however,  that  many 
errors  of  diagnosis  do  occur.  It  is  quite  likely  also  that  there  are  not  a 
few  instances  in  which  the  true  nature  of  the  trouble  has  escaped  notice 
even  in  the  autopsy  room,  inasmuch  as  the  small  nodules  could  readily 
be  taken  for  miliarv  tubercles.  This  error  could  verv  easily  be  made  in 
specimens  of  blastomycosis  of  the  lungs  that  I  have  seen.  In  cases  of 
coccidioidal  granuloma  the  resemblance  is  even  more  pronounced. 

There  are  two  very  common  errors  made  in  determining  the  character 
of  pulmonary  infections.  The  first  is  the  readiness  with  which  many 
practitioners  accept  a  single  negative  sputum  examination  as  evidence 
that  tuberculosis  can  be  ruled  out.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  one  or 
even  a  number  of  negative  examinations  are  of  no  value  in  excluding 
early  tuberculosis,  as  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  true  incipient  tuber- 
culosis do  not  show  tul)ercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum. 

The  second  error  is  in  assuming  that  because  the  patient  presents 
every  evidence  of  widespread  pulmonary  disease  and  his  symptoms  are 
indicative  of  that  condition  that  there  can  l)e  no  doubt  of  the  diagnosis. 
It  is  in  cases  of  this  class  that  some  of  the  unusual  types  of  pulmonary 
infection  escape  recognition.  Either  a  sputum  examination  is  not 
considered  worth  while,  or  the  occurrence  of  a  numl)er  of  negative  ex- 
aminations does  not  arouse  the  suspicion  that  some  organism  other  than 
the  tubercle  bacillus,  mav  be  the  true  cause  of  the  trouble. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  in  every  ciise  in  which  the 
symptoms  and  physical  signs  point  to  tuberculosis,  and  yet  repeated 
examinations  of  the  sputum  fail  to  reveal  tubercle  l)acilli,  some  other 
infecting  agent  should  be  thought  of. 

PULMONARY  STREPTOTHRICOSIS 

There  is  an  extensive  literature  on  streptothricosis  which  is  more 
or  less  confusing  to  the  student  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  disease  has 
been  described  under  such  a  variety  of  names.  The  following  terms  have 
been  employed  to  designate  this  group  of  organisms:  Actinomyces, 
cladothrix,  nocardia,  oospora,  discomyces,  pseudo-tubercle  bacillus,  etc. 
Since  the  appearance  of  the  papers  by  Musgrave,  (Megg,  and  Polk^ 
and  Foulerton,^  the  term  streptothrix  adopted  l)y  these  authorities,  has 

*  Philippine  Jour.  Sc,    1908,    vol.  iii,    447. 
^Lancet,  Feb.  26;  March  5  and  19,    1910. 
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come  into  general  use.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  term  is  not  ap- 
plied to  a  single  organism  but  to  a  group  consisting  of  a  immber  of  dis- 
tinct species.  While  many  writers  describe  the  actinomyces  as  one  of 
the  species  of  the  streptothrix  group,  it  seems  preferable  to  give  it  a 
separate  place.  This  is  justified  not  only  because  of  certain  distinct 
cultural  differences  but  also  because  of  its  pathological  and  clinical 
manifestations. 

Clinically,  the  streptothrix  group  is  the  most  important  of  the 
mycotic  organisms.  Not  only  is  it  by  far  the  most  common  of  these 
infections  but  in  addition  it  is  readily  confused  with  tuberculosis.  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  streptothricosis  is  much  more  prevalent 
than  the  reported  cases  indicate. 

Etiology. — It  is  not  known  how  the  infection  is  acquired.  Certain 
species  of  the  group  have  a  wide  distribution  in  nature  and  have  been 
found  in  the  air,  water,  soil  and  on  food  stuffs.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
these  organisms  gain  entrance  into  the  body  in  much  the  same  way  as 
the  tubercle  bacillus  and  that  pulmonary  infection  takes  place,  for  the 
most  part,  by  inhalation  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  by  ingestion. 

It  is  well  known  that  streptothrix  organisms  can  be  found  in  the 
mouth,  nasopharynx,  crypts  of  the  tonsils  and  in  the  material  from  dental 
caries.  Lord^  has  expressed  the  belief  that  the  tonsils  and  carious  teeth 
are  often  harbingers  for  these  fungi  and  that  they  may  start  up  active 
disease  elsewhere.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  recorded  cases  involve  the 
head  and  neck  regions  (Claypole).  Clinically  this  is  important  as  there 
is  nothing  characteristic  in  the  appearance  of  the  abscesses  or  enlarged 
lymph  nodes  to  differentiate  the  condition  from  tuberculosis.  From  the 
cases  so  far  recorded  it  is  estimated  that  chest  infections  constitute  about 
18  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  streptothricosis. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  distribution  of  the  lesions  in  the  lungs  is 
very  similar  to  that  seen  in  tuberculosis.  The  infection  may  be  limited 
to  the  upper  lobe  or  by  the  time  the  [)atient  comes  under  observation 
one  lung  and  the  apex  of  the  opposite  lung  may  be  involved.  As  a  rule, 
the  disease  is  slow  and  progressive  and  tends  to  remain  localized  but  it 
may  l)ec()me  acute  and  assume  a  pneumonic  course.  In  the  final  stage 
the  infected  area  is  markedly  granulomatous,  this  tissue  replacing  all  the 
air  cells  and  bronchioh^s.  The  nodules  show  little  tendency  to  caseate 
and  break  down  and  cavity  formation  is  unusual.  In  some  instances, 
such  as  the  case  described  by  Flexner,*- small  nodules  resembling  miliary 
tubercles  are  scattered  through  the  lung.  A  marked  feature  of  most 
cases  is  the  formation  of  fibroid  tissue  in  the  lung.  This  doubtless  is 
largely  responsil)le  for  the  marked  dyspnea  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
tr()ul)le  in  many  cases. 

Among  other  pulmonary  lesions  which  have  been  ascribed  to  these 
organisms  may  be  mentioned  broncho-pneumonia,  bronchiectasis,  abscess 
and  gangren(\  The  two  latter  conditions  may  l)e  the  sequels  to  a  tonsil- 
ectomv,  the  organism  being  squeezed  out  of  the  crypts  and  insufflated 
into  the  air  [)assages.  In  one  case  seen  at  the  Phipps  Institute  the  only 
explanation  of  an  (\\tensiye  unilateral  pulmonary  fibrosis  seemed  to  be 
a  streptothrix  organism.  In  several  other  instances  in  which  the  fibrosis 
was  associated  with  bronchiectasis,  streptothrix  organisms  were  found 

^  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  1910,    Ix,  p.  1261. 
=  Trans.  Assoc.  Am.  Phys.,  1898,    p.  31. 
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among  an  extensive  bacterial  flora;  but  in  these  cases  it  was  not  possible 
to  determine  whether  the  streptothrix  organism  was  a  primary  or  a 
secondary  invader.  Fibrinous  pleurisy  and  empyema  occasionally 
occur.  Perforation  of  the  chest  wall  is  rare  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
frequency  with  which  this  accident  occurs  in  cases  of  infection  with  the 
actinomyces. 

Metastatic  lesions  are  not  uncommon,  especially  in  the  brain. 

Symptoms. — The  extraordinary  fidelity  with  which  infection  with  this 
group  of  organisms  may  ape  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  gradually  becom- 
ing more  and  more  apparent.  Bridge^  has  reported  17  cases,  in  12  of 
which  the  persistent  absence  of  tubercle  bacilli  was  the  only  evidence 
against  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis.  The  symptoms  and  physical  signs 
were  identical  with  those  encountered  in  the  latter  disease.  In  5  cases 
both  streptothrix  organisms  and  tubercle  bacilli  were  found.  Recently 
Stockwell*  has  made  a  most  important  contribution  to  this  subject. 
Among  some  600  patients  admitted  to  the  sanatorium  of  which  he  had 
charge  he  found  12  patients  in  whom  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs 
were  essentially  those  of  tuberculosis.  Tubercle  bacilli  were  persistently 
absent  and  in  each  case  a  streptothrix  organism  was  found. 

Stockwell  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  general  condition  of  patients 
suffering  from  pulmonary  streptothricosis  is  notably  good  and  that  they 
do  not  give  the  impression  of  being  ill.  This  fact  is  especially  note- 
worthy when  the  amount  of  pulmonary  damage  is  taken  into  account. 
In  two  instances  the  appearance  of  good  health  was  maintained  until 
shortly  before  death. 

In  common  with  tuberculosis  cough,  mucopurulent  sputum,  fever 
and  some  acceleration  of  the  pulse  rate  are  present  in  all  cases.  Loss  of 
weight  occurs  in  most  cases  and  may,  in  some  instances,  be  marked. 

Dyspnea  which  is  not  an  especially  important  symptom  in  tuberculosis 
is  very  common  in  streptothricosis  and  may  be  the  one  symptom  for 
which  the  patient  seeks  relief.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  extensive 
fibroid  changes  which  occur  in  the  lungs.  In  some  instances  the  sputum 
is  foul-smelling  as  the  result  of  an  associated  l)ronchiectasis.  A  frank 
hemoptysis  or  the  more  or  less  constant  presence  of  blood-streaked 
sputum  is  a  common  symptom.  Chest  pain  or  the  occurrence  of  a 
definite  pleurisy  is  also  encountered  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases. 

Physical  Signs. — There  is  nothing  characteristic  about  the  physical 
signs.  As  a  rule,  the  disease  is  found  in  one  of  the  upper  lobes  or  when  the 
patient  is  first  seen  all  of  one  lung  and  the  upper  lobe  on  the  opposite  side 
may  be  diseased.  The  signs  are  those  obtained  in  any  infiltrating  process, 
namely,  restriction  of  motion,  impairment  of  the  percussion  note,  broncho- 
vesicular  breathing,  which  is  often  more  or  less  suppressed,  and  exaggerated 
voice  .sounds  and  r^les.  Less  commonly  there  may  be  cavity  signs. 
Occasionally  one  or  both  bases  of  the  lungs  are  diseased  while  the  upper 
lobes  are  healthv;  these  should  not  be  confused  with  tul)erculosis. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  so  far  as  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs 
are  concerned  a  correct  diagnosis  is  not  possil)ie  without  a  sputum  ex- 
amination. If  tubercle  bacilli  are  persistently  absent  from  the  sputum 
of  patients  who  present  every  other  evidence  of  tul)ercul()sis,  a  diagnosis 
of  the  latter  condition  is  not  tenable.     Under  these  circumstances  the 

^Jour.  Am.  Med.    Aasoc,  1911,  vol.  ii,  p.  1501. 

2  Trans.  Not.  Assoc,  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  TubcrculosU,    1916. 
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sputum  should  be  examined  for  the  presence  of  one  of  the  mycotic 
organisms. 

Sputum  Examination. — A  24-hour  specimen  should  be  searched  for 
small  yellowish  granules  about  the  size  of  a  pinhead.  These  will  be 
found  in  the  purulent  and  not  the  watery  portion  of  the  sputum.  These 
small  granules  should  be  stained  with  carbol-fuchsin  and  Gram  stains. 
The  stained  specimen  shows  the  organism  as  isolated,  slender  filaments 
or  a  loose  network  of  filaments  which  may  be  stained  uniformly  or 
present  a  beaded  appearance.  The  staining  properties  of  this  group 
vary  considerably  especially  with  reference  to  acid  fastness;  some  are 
readily  decolorized;  others  are  moderately  acid-fast;  and  still  others  are 
almost  as  resistant  to  acid  as  the  tubercle  bacillus.  This  is  important 
to  bear  in  mind  as  one  who  is  possessed  of  but  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
bacteriology  may  readily  mistake  some  of  the  short  fragments  for  tubercle 
bacilli.  This  mistake  may  occur  if  Gabbet's  stain  is  employed  as  the 
decolorizing  agent.  An  instance  of  this  has  come  to  my  notice  and  in 
one  of  Bridge's*  cases  a  similar  mistake  apparently  occurred.  Strepto- 
thrix  organisms  are  readily  decolorized  with  30  per  cent,  nitric  acid.  If 
the  tonsils  contain  cheesy  crypts,  or  dental  caries  is  present,  these  sources 
of  contamination  should  be  eliminated. 

Cutaneous  Test. — ('laypole-  has  differentiated  a  number  of  species  and 
from  glycerinated  bouillon  cultures  prepared  streptotrichins.  She  found 
that  skin  test«  made  in  the  same  manner  in  which  tuberculin  is  em- 
ployed gave  definite  reactions  in  people  with  frank  streptothrix  infec- 
tions. Both  tuberculosis  and  streptothricosis  may  occur  in  the  same 
individual. 

Diagnosis. — This  rests  on  the  finding  of  the  streptothrix  in  the 
sputum.  If  possible  the  skin  tests  should  be  employed  also.  Institu- 
tions dealing  with  tuberculosis  should  make  it  a  fixed  rule  to  examine  the 
sputum  for  one  of  the  mycotic  organisms  in  all  patients  having  the 
symptoms  and  physical  signs  of  tuberculosis  l)ut  in  whom  tubercle  bacilli 
are  absent.  If  this  procedure  be  carried  out  routinely  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  the  percentage  of  cases  of  streptothricosis  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased. For  the  welfare  of  the  patient  a  correct  diagnosis  is  highly 
important,  as  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  cases  of  streptothricosis 
is  often  followed  by  splendid  results. 

PULMONARY  ACTINOMYCOSIS 

Etiology. — In  certain  parts  of  the  world  infection  with  the  actinomyces 
is  fairly  frequent,  namely,  Germany,  Russia  and  Austria.  In  the 
London  hospitals-^  no  less  than  135  instances  of  the  disease  were  en- 
countered in  the  decade  of  1902  to  1912.  In  this  country,  although 
isolated  case  reports  appear  from  time  to  time,  the  disease  may  be  said 
to  be  comparatively  rare  in  man. 

The  disease  is  widespread  among  cattle,  and  is  often  referred  to  as 
*M)ig-jaw."  It  is  occasionally  met  with  in  other  domestic  animals. 
There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  infection  in  man  is  acquired  either 
from  the  milk  or  meat  of  diseased  cattle,  and  it  is  exceptional  that  infec- 

*  Lor.  ("it. 

-  Trnns.  \at.  Aasor.  for  the  Studt^  anri  Prerrnthni  of  Tuhcrculonis,  1914. 

•^/Vor.  Royal  ^oc.  Med.,  1912-1913. 
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tion  occurs  in  man  from  direct  contact  with  a  diseased  animal.  The 
infection  is  believed  to  be  acquired  in  the  majority  of  instances  by  those 
engaged  in  the  handling  of  straw  and  grain,  and  by  those  in  close  contact 
with  vegetable  products.  Infection  apparently  is  through  the  alimentary 
or  respiratory  tracts,  as  it  is  in  direct  connection  with  these  that  the 
disease  is  usuallv  encountered. 

Statistical  studies  which  have  been  made  indicate  that  the  infection 
is  primarily  a  pulmonary  one  in  from  15  to  18  per  cent,  of  the  reported 
cases. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Actinomvcosis  mav  manifest  itself  as  a  diffuse 
bronchitis;  a  widespread  miliary  process,  or  as  a  result  of  coalescence  of 
the  actinomvcotic  nodules,  necrosis  and  cavity  formation  mav  occur. 

The  disease  may  involve  either  one  or  both  lungs.  The  initial  infec- 
tion is  believed  by  some  to  occur  more  frequently  in  one  of  the  lower 
lobes,  although  in  most  instances  the  disease  has  become  so  widespread 
by  the  time  it  is  recognized  that  the  primary  focus  cannot  be  determined. 

The  changes  produced  in  the  lungs  consist  of  the  formation  of  small 
nodules  not  unlike  tul)ercles.  These  nodules  may  coalesce  forming 
masses  of  considerable  size  and  resembling  sarcoma.  As  the  disease 
progresses,  an  area  of  necrosed  cells  appear  about  the  nodules  and  about 
this  area  a  round-celled  proliferation  occurs.  Connective-tissue  pro- 
liferation is  usually  marked  about  the  nodules.  The  tendency  of  the 
disease  seems  to  be  to  spread  by  direct  continuity  of  tissue  and,  unlike 
tuberculosis,  to  ignore  anatomical  boundaries,  and  cause  adhesions  by 
involving  all  and  e\Try  structure  with  which  it  comes  into  contact; 
in  this  respect  it  resembles  malignant  disease. 

When  the  lung  is  the  seat  of  the  primary  infection  the  pulmonary  focus 
will  spread  by  continuity  of  tissue  until  it  has  reached  the  pleural  surface. 
The  two  surfaces  of  the  pleural  sac  then  become  adherent,  the  disease 
spreading  across  the  adherent  surfaces  and  finally  rupturing  through  an 
intercostal  space  without  the  occurrence  of  an  empyema,  although  the 
latter  is  commonly  l)elieyed  to  be  the  real  source  of  the  trouble.  The 
abscess  may  occur  at  almost  any  part  of  the  chest  wall.  In  like  manner 
any  or  all  of  the  thoracic  contents  mav  be  involved  by  the  disease. 

When  the  lung  is  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease,  the  cutaneous  lesion 
occurs  somewhere  on  the  chest  wall.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  pulmonary  disease  may  be  secondary  to  a  lesion  in  other  parts  of 
the  body.  More  than  half  of  the  recorded  cases  show  that  the  primary 
lesion  involves  the  skin  of  the  face  and  neck;  it  may  appear  also  in  the 
structures  within  the  mouth. 

The  cutaneous  lesion  is  characteristic  in  appearance.  The  skin  itself 
is  apparently  infected  only  in  a  slight  degree,  except  that  it  is  punctuated 
here  and  there  by  small  ulcers  which  mark  the  sites  of  discharge  of  small 
abscesses  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  The  surrounding  skin  is  apt  to 
present  a  dusky  appearance  because  of  the  changes  in  the  underlying 
subcutaneous  tissue,  and  there  is  rarely  any  spreading  of  the  ulceration. 
Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  lesion  is  the  curious  linear 
puckering  which  occurs  in  the  area  about  the  ulcer. 

Symptoms. — In  pulmonary  actinomycosis  the  onset  is  gradual,  the 
patient  complaining  of  weakness  and  gradual  loss  of  strength  and 
weight.  Sooner  or  later  cough  and  expectoration  develop.  The  latter 
is  commonly  mucopurulent  in  character  and  in  many  of  the  cases  the 
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small  sulphur  granules  which  are  characteristic  of  the  disease  may  be 
seen.  Blood-streaked  sputum  and  hemorrhage  are  of  infrequent  occur- 
rence. The  fever  is  irregular  or  hectic  in  type.  With  involvement  of 
the  pleura,  pain  is  experienced,  and  this  may  be  dull  or  aching  in  character 
or  sharp  and  stabbing  as  in  acute  pleurisy. 

As  the  disease  progresses  the  chest  wall  becomes  involved  and  later 
an  abscess  appears  in  one  of  the  intercostal  spaces.  Because  of  the  pain, 
the  physical  signs  and  the  discharge  of  pus  through  an  interspace,  an 
empyema  or  caries  of  a  rib  is  usually  thought  to  be  present. 

Physical  Signs. — A  thorough  inspection  is  essential  because  of  the 
associated  cutaneous  lesion,  the  recognition  of  which  is  of  the  greatest 
aid  in  making  a  correct  diagnosis. 

Neither  the  percussion  nor  the  auscultatory  findings  give  any  clue 
as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  trouble. 

The  following  case  is  a  typical  example  of  primary  pulmonary 
actinomycosis  observed  in  the  Phipps  Institute  several  years  ago. 

Case  No.  537().  Male,  aged  ten.  Family  history,  negative.  Child  was  said  to 
have  had  pneumonia  followed  by  empyema  which  was  drained  when  three  years  of 
age.     Ill  health  ever  since. 

Symptoms. — Cough,  yellowish-white  expectoration,  one  hemoptysis,  dyspnea  and 
some  chest  pain.  Patient  died  four  weeks  after  admission  to  the  hospital.  During 
this  period  he  had  a  high  continuous  type  of  temperature  (103°F.)  withs  light  daily 
remissions,  very  rapid  heart  action  and  extreme  dyspnea.  Five  sputum  examinations 
were  negative  for  tubercle  bacilli. 

Physical  Signs. — The  patient  presented  an  emaciated  appearance  with  restriction 
of  motion  over  both  upper  lobes.  Marked  dulness  over  both  upper  lobes  and  at  right 
base  (site  of  old  empyema).  Over  the  dull  area  the  breathing  was  either  bronchial  or 
broncho-vesicular  in  character  with  many  crepitant  and  medium-sized  r&les. 

Both  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs  pointed  to  advanced  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis. The  warning  of  five  negative  sputum  examinations  was  not  heeded.  After 
the  diagnosis  of  actinomycosis  had  been  made  at  the  autopsy  a  specimen  of  sputum, 
sent  to  the  laboratorv  the  dav  before  the  child's  death,  was  examined  and  showed 
both  the  sulphur-like  granules  macroscopically  and  the  stained  organism  microscop- 
ically. 

Autopsy  Findings. — Left  lung,  upper  lobe  gr.iyish-y<»llow  in  color  on  section  granu- 
lar and  markedly  edematous  with  .scattered  nodules  size  of  pinhead  resemblinj^  an 
early  stage  of  tubercle.  Throughout  the  lower  lobe  are  numerous  shallow  cavities 
filled  with  small  bodies  of  the  size  and  color  of  actinomycotic  granules. 

The  bronchi  contains  granular  material. 

Right  lung  was  firmly  bound  down  by  dense  pleuritic  adhesions.  The  upper  lobe 
was  yellowish  in  color  and  showed  early  gangrenous  changes.  On  section  dirty 
grayish-yellow  pus  exuded.  The  middle  lobe  contained  several  shallow  cavities  on 
the  external  surface  containing  granular  material  resembling  actinomycotic  granules. 

The  lower  lobe  showed  no  evidence  of  empyema.  There  were  some  isolated 
bodies  resembling  early  tubercles. 

The  bronchial  glands  were  enlarged  and  caseous.  Histologically  sections  from  the 
lungs  showed  edema,  areas  of  broncho-pneumonia  and  rounded  bodies  having  the 
appearance  of  actinomycotic  granules.  The  tissue  about  these  granules  was  necrotic 
and  beyond  the  necrotic  areas  there  was  cellular  infiltration.  There  was  no  evidence 
of  tuberculosis. 

Diagnosis. — Pulmonary  actinomycosis  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
tuberculosis,  chronic  bronchitis,  empyema  and  caries  of  a  rib.  Unless 
the  lesion  is  localized  at  the  base  of  the  lung  the  physical  signs  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  symptoms  will  almost  certainly  lead  to  a  diagnosis 
of  tuberculosis,  providing  the  warning  of  the  absence  of  tubercle  bacilli 
in  the  sputum  is  not  heeded.  Macroscopic  examination  of  the  sputum 
frequently  shows  the  presence  of  the  sulphur  granules,  but  in  their  absence 
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the  sputum  should  be  examined  microscopically  for  the  streptothrix 
actinomvces. 

Chronic  bronchitis  is  usually  a  secondary  condition.  If  there  is  no 
associated  lesion  to  account  for  it,  and  the  sputum  is  negatiye  for  tubercle 
bacilli,  a  mycotic  infection  should  be  considered. 

When  the  lesion  is  localized  at  the  base  of  the  lung,  and  in  addition 
pleuritic  pain  is  present  and  a  discharge  of  pus  occurs  through  an  inter- 
space the  presence  of  an  empyema  is  usually  sus|x*cted.  Before  making 
a  diagnosis  of  empyema  one  should  be  certain  that  there  is  no  displace- 
ment of  the  yiscera,  such  as  occurs  with  free  fluid  \vithin  the  pleural 
cayity.  An  exploratory  puncture  for  fluid  should  also  be  done.  If 
the  case  be  one  of  actinomycosis,  no  pus  will  be  obtained  or  only  a  very 
slight  amount  if  a  small  superficial  cayity  is  reached.  Sulphur  granules 
may  be  noted  in  the  pus.  An  X-ray  examination  is  of  seryice  also  in 
differentiating  between  pus  and  pulmonary  consolidation. 

A  mistaken  diagnosis  of  simple  caries  of  a  ril)  will  l)e  avoided  by  noting 
the  character  of  the  cutaneous  change  and  the  associated  pulmonary 
signs. 

In  any  case  the  final  diagnosis  rests  upon  th(*  finding  of  the  streptothrix 
actinomvces. 

PULMONARY  BLASTOMYCOSIS 

Etiology. — The  predisposing  causes  of  this  infection  are  not  known. 
A  fact  worthy  of  notice  is  that  the  majority  of  the  cases  reported  in  this 
country  have  occurred  in,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of,  Chicago. 
The  original  source  of  the  infection  is  not  altogether  clear.  Stober' 
has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  patients  have  lived 
in  insanitary  dwellings  in  which  molds  are  readily  d(*nu)nstrable  on  the 
damp  and  decaying  woodwork.  This  suggests  the  possibility  that  the 
mohis  which  infect  man  may  also  have  their  hal)itat  in  these  insanitary 
surroundings.  In  addition  it  is  the  present  belief  that  in  systemic  blasto- 
mycosis, infection  through  the  respiratory  tract  is  the  most  common  point 
of  entrance.  Even  in  those  cases  in  which  a  cutaneous  lesion  is  ap- 
parently the  only  eyidence  of  the  disease  the  original  focus  may  be  an 
unrecognized  pulmonary  lesion. 

Morbid  Anatomy.- -When  the  disease  attacks  the  respiratory  tract 
the  bronchi  are  first  involyed  with  the  development  of  broncho-pneu- 
monic areas  in  the  neighborhood.  The  disease  may  spread  through  the 
lung  by  way  of  the  bronchi  or  through  the  l)loo(l  stream;  in  the  latter 
case  metastas(»s  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  l)ody.  The  p(*ricardium, 
pleura  and  mediastinum  may  become  involved  through  the  lymph 
channels. 

The  dis(»ase  may  be  and  often  is  limited  to  the  upper  lobes,  the  right 
side  being  involved  much  oftener  than  the  left.  The  infiltration  may  be 
slight  an<l  involve  but  a  slight  area;  it  may  be  widely  scattered  as  in 
miliary  tuberculosis,  and  in  seyere  cases  complete  consolidation  of  the 
lung  may  result.  The  nodules  may  be  discrete  without  any  associated 
inflammatory  changes,  or  they  may  beconu^  confluent,  forming  larger 
areas  with  a  necrotic  center,  which  may  break  down.  In  the  more  chronic 
types  there  may  be  extensive  fibroid  changes  and  dilatation  of  the 
bron<*hi. 

'  Arch.  I  tit.  M*(i.,  April.  1914. 
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The  skin  lesionn  may  appear  in  the  form  of  subcutaneous  abscesses 
or  pustules;  the  latter  are  usually  multiple  and  may  occur  successively 
or  in  crops.  The  lesion  may  primarily  take  the  form  of  an  ulcer,  or  the 
ulcer  may  develop  in  the  site  of  a  ruptured  abscess.  The  ulcer  is  "  usually 
surrounde<l  by  an  areola  of  inflammation;  the  margins  are  raised  and 
irregular,  and  the  base  is  soft  and  covered  with  granulation  tissue,  which 
may  I)ecome  fungoid  and  approach  the  surface,  later  assuming  a  papillo- 
matous appearance,  which  is  more  or  less  characteristic  of  the  lesions  of 
chronic  blastomycosis  of  the  skin"  (Fig.  270).  Furthermore,  as  the 
lesion  spreads  peripherally  it  tends  to  heal  in  the  center. 


lesk 
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L  typirol  lesiim  of 
III,  rikuod  indurated 
irtca  «/  Dr.  O.  S.  Oi 


Symptoms. — In  systemic  blastomycosis  the  initial  symptoms  may 
be  hardly  noticeable;  more  commordy  they  arc  those  of  an  acute  infec- 
tion "f  the  respiratory  tract.  This  may  res<'nd)le  an  ordinary  "cold;" 
in  the  severer  cases  there  is  pain  in  the  che.st,  fever,  dyspnea,  cou|i;h  and 
the  eX|H'ctor!itio]i  of  blood-.-*treaked  mucopurulent  material.  Sooner  or 
later  the  cnluneous  lesion.s  appear. 

As  ihc  (hsease  progresses  tliere  is  a  gradual  loss  of  weight  and  strength, 
acconiicinied  with  malaise,  fever,  irregular  in  character,  but  usually 
sh()wiiig  :ni  afternot)n  rise;  cough  is  usually  present,  and  often  severe  in 
chaructiT.  The  sputum  is  purulent  or  mucopurulent  and  oft^n  blood- 
stre:ikcd.  Occasionally  a  frank  hemorrhage  occurs.  Owing  to  the 
pleunil  involvement,  chest  pain  is  common  either  in  the  form  of  a  dull 
aching  sen.-iatiiin,  or  occasionally  a  sharp  stabbing  pain. 
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III  Ihv  terminal  stagps  of  the  disease  emaciation  may  he  very  marked. 
At  times,  however,  the  pidiiionary  lesions  are  foiiiui  post-mortem  to  be 
far  more  extensive  than  either  the  symptoms  or  physical  signs  indicated. 
This  is  probably  duo  to  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  there  is  little  or  no 
inflammatory  reaction  about  the  bias" t omy cot ic  nodules. 


Physical  Signs,— A  thorough  ins|)ection  is  <)f  the  utmost  importance. 
This  may  reveal  the  presence  of  a  swollen  and  painfiil  joint,  or  a  cutaneouH 
lesion. 

Restriction  of  expansion,  flattening  and  other  signs  indicative  of 
pulmonary  damage  are  not  pceidiar  to  this  disease.     And  the  same  is  to 
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be  said  of  the  percussion  and  auscultatory  findings  which  are  usually 
identical  with  those  encountered  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

The  following  case  was  seen  at  the  Phipps  Institute  during  the  past 
year.  Case  No.  14912.  A  young  Indian  girl,  aged  eighteen,  was  referred 
to  the  wards  of  the  Institute  as  a  case  of  tuberculosis.  She  had  com- 
plained of  feeling  badly  for  nearly  a  year.  Six  weeks  prior  to  her  ad- 
mission she  developed  a  cough  and  slight  expectoration,  mucopurulent  in 
character.  She  had  lost  weight  and  had  a  slight  rise  in  temperature  every 
afternoon.     She  was  also  subject  to  paroxysmal  attacks  of  dyspnea. 

Physical  examination  showed  nothing  abnormal  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  lungs.  Over  both  bases  there  was  restricted  motion,  dulness  on  per- 
cussion, and  feeble  breath  sounds  and  fine  r&les.  Near  the  angle  of  the 
left  scapula  there  were  marked  pectoriloquy  and  bronchial  breathing. 
X-ray  examination  confirmed  the  clinical  findings  (see  Fig.  353).  Owing 
to  the  location  of  the  lesions  and  the  absence  of  tubercle  bacilli  the  sputum 
was  more  thoroughly  studied  by  my  colleague,  Paul  A.  Lewis.  He  found 
that  the  sputum  contained  the  blastomycotic  organism  in  pure  culture 
and  that  other  tests  confirmed  this  finding. 

Diagnosis. — Both  the  symptomatology  and  the  physical  signs  of 
pulmonary  or  systemic  blastomycosis  often  resemble  tuberculosis  so 
closely  that  a  differentiation  between  the  two  is  impossible  without  a 
sputum  examination.  Fig.  271  illustrates  how  easily  a  mistaken  diag- 
nosis of  tuberculosis  could  be  made. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  already,  given  a  case  which  does  not  show 
tubercle  bacilli,  after  a  number  of  examinations,  some  other  cause  of  the 
trouble  must  be  sought  for. 

COCCIDIOIDAL  GRANULOMA  (California  Disease) 

Until  within  the  past  few  years  this  disease  was  confused  with  blasto- 
mycosis. Recent  studies,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  those  of 
MacNeal  and  Taylor^  and  Brown  and  Cummins^  have  shown  clearly 
that  although  the  two  diseases  resemble  each  other,  a  differentiation  may 
be  made  both  from  the  clinical  picture  and  the  morphological  and 
cultural  characteristics  of  the  infecting  organisms. 

Etiology. — The  cause  of  coccidioidal  granuloma  is  the  coccidioides 
immitifi,  the  true  nature  of  which  was  first  discovered  by  Ophiils  and  later 
by  Wolbach.  Prior  to  this  it  was  thought  the  disease  was  due  to  a 
protozoon.  These  observers  showed  that  the  infecting  organism  belonged 
to  the  yeast  group  and  was  closely  related  to  the  blastomyces.  The  two 
organisms  are  differentiable  by  the  endo-sporulation  in  the  coccidioides 
and  the  budding  in  the  blastomyces. 

With  but  two  or  three  exceptions  all  of  the  cases  of  coccidioidal  granu- 
loma so  far  reported,  have  occurred  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  California. 
Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  evidence  of  direct  association  of  one  case  with 
a  preexisting  case  the  presumption  is  strong  that  there  must  be  some 
important  local  factor  in  causation.  Recently  Lipsitz,  Lawson  and 
Fessenden^  have  reported  the  case  of  a  negro  who  lived  in  Missouri  and 
had  never  been  in  California.     Most  of  the  patients  have  belonged  to 

»  Jour.  Med.  Res.y  Julv,  1914. 

2  Arch.  Int.  Mtd,  April,  1915. 

^  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assoc.y  April  29,  1916. 
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the  class  of  day  laborers.  So  far  but  one  female  has  been  reported  as 
suffering  from  the  disease. 

Since  the  disease  was  first  described  twenty-one  years  ago  about 
40  cases  have  been  recognized.^  Of  recent  years  the  number  of  cases 
has  increased.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  physicians  are 
becoming  more  familiar  with  the  disease. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  initial  lesion  may  occur  in  the  skin  of  the 
hands  or  feet,  especially  the  former.  If  seen  in  its  early  stages  the 
initial  lesion  takes  the  form  of  a  papule  or  nodule  which  tends  to  form  an 
ulcer  very  quickly.  It  is  in  the  ulcerated  state  that  the  lesion  is  usually 
first  seen.  The  appearance  of  the  ulcer  has  been  compared  to  a  variety 
of  conditions.  MacNeal  and  Taylor  state  that  the  ulcers  sometimes 
resemble  mycosis  fungoides.  P.  K.  Brown*  has  Hkened  them  to  the 
crusty  lesions  of  pellagra;  later  they  break  down  and  resemble  syphilitic 
or  tuberculous  ulcers.  In  place  of  the  skin  lesions  painless  subcutaneous 
abscesses  are  sometimes  seen.  The  disease  may  also  attack  the  bones, 
producing  caries,  or  involve  the  joints  giving  rise  to  a  form  of  arthritis 
which  may  be  mistaken  for  tuberculosis.  Meningitis  due  to  the 
coccidioides  has  been  noted  also. 

In  most  instances  the  primary  infection  is  in  the  lungs  although  later 
skin  ulcers  or  subctrtaneous  abscesses  may  form.  In  the  lungs  the 
lesions  are  those  of  a  disseminated  miliary  tuberculosis.  The  nodules 
are  grayish  in  color  and  in  places  coalesce.  Small  cavities  are  sometimes 
formed.  Grossly  the  nodules  cannot  be  distinguished  from  tubercles. 
Hektoen^  states :  *'  This  disease  presents  the  best  mimicry  of  tuberculosis 
ever  seen  and  the  lesions  cannot  be  distinguished  from  tubercles  by  the 
microscopic  anatomy.*^ 

An  excess  of  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity  is  occasionally  present.  Cocci- 
dioidal disease  differs  from  blastomycosis  in  that  it  shows^^a  greater 
predilection  for  the  lymphatic  system,  the  skin  lesions  show  a  greater 
tendency  to  ulcerate,  and  in  systemic  cases  recovery  is  unknown. 

Symptoms. — It  Ls  emphasized  by  all  who  have  had  experience  with 
coccidioidal  granuloma  that  the  symptoms,  the  clinical  course  and  the 
pathological  picture  is  often  indistinguishable  from  tuberculosis. 

As  alreadv  stated  the  initial  manifestation  mav  be  a  skin  lesion,  a 
painless  subcutaneous  abscess,  or  an  arthritis.  Whether  the  lungs  are 
involved  primarily  or  secondarily,  the  symptoms  and  course  of  the  dis- 
ease differ  in  no  particular  from  those  occurring  in  tuberculosis.  The 
patient  loses  weight,  tires  easily,  has  a  cough,  mucopurulent  sputum, 
which  is  often  blood-streaked,  and  afternoon  fever.  As  the  disease 
progresses  the  patient  suffers  from  night  sweats,  emaciates  and  becomes 
anemic.  Rarely  the  disease  remains  localized  but  early  involvement  of 
the  regional  lymph  nodes  and  dissemination  is  the  general  rule.  Occa- 
sionally the  fever  is  high  and  continuous  and  the  disease  pursues  a  very 
rapid  course  not  unlike  that  seen  in  cases  of  tuberculous  broncho-pneu- 
monia. A  very  high  leukocyte  count  may  be  present,  a  point  of  some 
importance  as  a  low  leukocyte  count  or  even  a  leukopenia  is  the  rule  in 
tuberculosis. 

The  disease  is  almost  invariablv  fatal.     But  three  cases  have  been 

^  Dickson:  Arch.  Ini.  Med.,  Decenibor,  1915. 
*  Trans.  Amer.  Climat.  and  Clin.  Assoc,  1915. 
^  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assoc.,  1907,  xlix,  1071. 
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known  to  recover.     If  the  process  becomes  localized  in  a  joint,  amputation 
or  resection  may  prevent  dissemination. 

Physical  Signs. — These  differ  in  no  respect  from  what  one  finds  in 
cases  in  which  the  pulmonary  infiltration  is  due  to  tubercles. 

PULMONARY  ASPERGILLOSIS 

Etiology. — A  rare  form  of  mould  infection  is  that  known  as  asperj^illosis, 
the  exciting  cause,  in  most  instances,  being  the  aspergillus  fumigatus, 
A  monograph  by  R^non*  is  the  most  authoritative  study  yet  made  of 
this  disease.  Most  of  the  reported  cases,  both  in  man  and  in  animals, 
have  occurred  in  France.  The  occupation  of  the  individual  is  of  some 
importance  as  it  has  been  observed  chiefly  in  those  who  handle  grain, 
flour  or  meal.  Men  engaged  in  the  forcible  feeding  (mouth  to  beak) 
of  pigeons,  and  hair-combers,  who  use  flour  to  remove  the  grease  from  the 
hair,  have  also  acquired  the  disease. 

The  disease  is  extremely  rare  in  this  country.  Osier  has  reported  a 
case  in  which  the  mycelium  and  spores  of  the  aspergillus  were  present 
in  the  sputum  at  intervals  for  a  period  of  twelve  years.  The  patient 
was  in  good  health  having  no  symptoms  oth(»r  than  cough  and  slight 
expectoration.  In  Holden's^  case  there  was  involvement  of  the  lungs 
and  the  cervical  and  axillary  lymph  nodes.  In  this  case  the  organism 
was  identified  as  the  aspergillus  nidulans. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  apices  of  the  lung  are  apt  to  be  most  involved. 
The  pulmonary  lesions  occur  in  the  form  of  nodules,  from  2  to  4  cm.  in 
diameter,  which  project  from  the  cut  surface.  Emphysema  may  be 
present  about  the  nodules.  In  the  latent  type  of  the  disease  considerable 
fibrosis  occurs  with  dilatation  of  the  bronchi.  The  walls  of  the  dilated 
bronchi  contain  small  white  or  yellowish-white  bodies  w^hich  consist  of 
mycelial  threads.     These  bodies  may  appear  in  the  sputum. 

Aspergillosis  may  occur  also  in  the  lymph  nodes  and  as  a  secondary 
infection  in  chronic  bronchitis,  bronchiectasis  or  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
Under  these  circumstances  its  presence  would  not  be  suspected  unless 
the  sputum  were  especially  examined. 

Sjrmptoms. — There  is  nothing  distinctive  in  the  symptomatology  of 
the  disease.  The  onset  is  as  a  rule  gradual  with  malaLse,  loss  of  strength 
and  weight,  anorexia,  a  slight  evening  rise  in  the  temperature  and  pleuritic 
pains.  The  cough  is  at  first  dry  and  unproductive,  but  is  soon  attended 
with  a  frothy  expectoration  which  later  becomes  greenish  and  purulent. 
The  sputum  is  often  blood-tinged  and  the  first  intimation  of  pulmonary 
mischief  may  be  the  occurrence  of  a  frank  hemoptysis.  Arrest  of  the 
disease  accompanied  by  fibrosis  of  the  lung  and  disappearance  of  the 
aspergillus  often  occurs. 

Physical  Signs. — In  the  early  stages  the  physical  signs  are  those  of 
bronchitis.  Later  there  is  evidence  of  localization,  usually  at  the  apex 
of  one*  lung.  The  physical  signs  are  then  those  of  an  infiltration,  such 
as  occurs  in  tuberculosis. 

Diagnosis.-  -Th(»  disease  is  to  be  distinguished  from  tuberculosis 
or  infections  of  a  similar  nature.  This  is  possible  only  by  examination 
of  Xhv  sputum  for  organisms  other  than  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

'  'Ktiulo  sur  r asporgillow*  chez  los  animaux  et  chez  I'hommc,"  Paris,  1897. 
-  Trans.  Amer.  Climat.  and  Clin.  Ahhoc.^  1915. 
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PULMONARY  SPOROTRICHOSIS 

Sporotrichosis  is  a  mycotic  affection  characterized  by  cutaneous  and 
internal  lesions.  It  is  caused  by  several  species  of  parasitic  fungi  belong- 
ing to  the  sporotrichosis  group.  The  first  case  was  described  by  Schenck 
in  America  in  1898.  Five  years  later  de  Beurmann  and  Ramond  re- 
ported the  first  case  in  France.  The  most  complete  study  of  the  affection 
is  to  be  found  in  the  monograph  by  de  Beurmann  and  Gougerot.^  From 
this  source  most  of  the  following  facts  have  been  obtained.  Infection  of 
the  lungs  with  one  of  the  Sporotrichosis  group  is  exceedingly  rare.  Ac- 
cording to  de  Beurmann  and  Gougerot  only  two  cases  with  bacteriological 
proof  have  been  reported,  namely,  those  by  Seguin  and  Chantemesse 
and  Rodriguez. 

Etiology. — The  most  common  site  of  the  infection  is  the  skin,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  hands  and  forearms.  More  rarely  it  occurs  on  a  mucous 
membrane.  Although  healthy  persons  may  be  attacked  it  occurs  most 
frequently  in  individuals  whose  resistance  has  been  lowered  by  some 
chronic  disease.  In  a  number  of  cases  an  abrasion  in  the  skin  has  been 
present  which  probably  serves  as  the  point  of  entrance.  As  the  sporo- 
trichum  is  found  on  various  vegetables,  infection  is  most  apt  to  occur  in 
those  handling  these  food  stuffs.  One  of  the  pulmonary  cases  ascribed 
her  trouble  to  the  inhalation  of  quantities  of  dust  in  the  coffee  mill  in 
which  she  was  employed. 

In  1912  Hamburger*  reported  58  cases;  two  years  later  Sutton^  added 
10  more  from  the  literature  and  5  personal  observations.  Of  the  73 
cases,  none  of  which  involved  the  lungs,  which  have  been  observed  in  this 
country,  68  came  from  the  region  comprising  the  Mississippi  River  basin. 
Whether  this  restriction  of  the  disease  to  a  certain  area  is  due  to  local 
conditions  or  a  failure  to  recognize  it  in  other  localities,  is  not  clear. 
The  same  thing  has  been  noted  in  regard  to  coocidoidal  granuloma  and 
blastomvoosis. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Little  is  known  as  to  the  pulmonary  changes. 
As  the  disease  is  chronic  and  may  last  for  a  year  or  more  it  is  probable 
that  fibroid  changes  in  the  lung  are  a  marked  feature.  Experimentally  de 
Beurmann  and  Gougerot  were  able  to  produce  a  variety  of  pulmonary 
lesions  in  animals.  These  consisted  of  broncho-pneumonic  areas,  small 
nodules,  fibroid  changes,  abscess  formation  and  in  some  instances  cavity 
formation  similar  to  that  seen  in  tuberculosis. 

Dissemination  from  the  skin  lesion  to  the  internal  organ  occasionally 
occurs.  The  skin  lesion,  as  described  by  de  Beurmann  and  Gougerot, 
may  be  one  of  three  types:  (1)  It  may  appear  in  the  form  of  multiple 
gummata  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 
The  gummata  may  be  localized  in  one  region  of  the  body,  especially  the 
limbs,  or  be  widely  disseminated.  The  gumma  begins  as  a  small,  hard, 
movable  nodule  which  softens,  gradually  breaks  down,  and  discharges 
a  viscid  pus.  (2)  The  lesion  may  be  ulcerative  and  bear  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  cutaneous  tuberculosis.  There  may  be  a  small  localized 
group  of  ulcers.  The  usual  location  is  on  the  hands  and  arms.  (3) 
There  niav  be  a  hard  chancroid-like  bodv,  eroded  on  the  surface. 

» ''Im  Sporotrichoses."  1912. 

^  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  Nov.  2,  1912. 

» Ibid.,  Oct.  3,  1914. 
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DisvSemination  occurs  through  the  lymphatics. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  the  proven  and  suspected  pulmonary 
cases  are  those  of  a  chronic  pulmonary  infection.  In  the  case  reported 
by  Chantemesse  and  Rodriguez,  a  woman,  aged  forty,  had  been  suffering 
from  pulmonary  symptoms  for  several  months.  She  had  a  painful  cough, 
mucilage-like  sputum,  which  later  became  yellowish  in  color  and  con- 
tained small  white  granules.  She  also  suffered  from  progressive  short- 
ness of  V)reath  and  pain  in  the  right  chest.  Physical  examination  showed 
impairment  of  the  percussion  note,  rough  breath  sounds  and  r&les  at  the 
right  apex.  The  sputum  was  persistently  negative  for  tubercle  bacilli. 
Cultural  studies  of  the  sputum  showed  a  sporotrichum  closely  resembling 
that  described  by  de  Beurmann.  Agglutination  tests  confirmed  this 
finding.  The  woman  had  been  employed  in  a  coffee  mill.  She  asso- 
ciated her  trouble  with  the  inhalation  of  large  quantities  of  dust  in  her 
place  of  employment. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  possible  only  through  bacteriological  studies.  In 
regions  in  which  the  infection  is  known  to  exist  it  should  l)e  borne  in  mind 
as  a  possible  cause  of  an  obscure  pulmonary  lesion. 

ACUTE  LOBAR  PNEUMONIA 
(Croupous  Pneumonia,  Fibrinous  Pneumonia,  Pleuro -pneumonia.  Lung  Fever) 

The  term  lobar  is  used  when  the  process  involves  an  entire  lobe  or 
part  of  a  lobe  without  healthy  tissue  intervening,  in  contradistinction  to 
lobular  pneumonia  which  occurs  in  isolated  or  confluent  patches.  The 
terms  fibrinous  or  croupous,  which  are  often  employed,  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  inflammatory  exudate.  The  name  pleuro-pneumonia  is  sometimes 
used  to  ifidicate  that  the  pneumonic  process  is  accompanied  by  a  pleurisy. 
By  the  laity  the  disease  is  often  referred  to  as  lung  fever  or  inflammation 
of  the  lungs. 

Etiology. — Considered  from  both  the  morbidity  and  the  mortality 
rates  croupous  pneumonia  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
acute  infectious  diseases.  As  a  cause  of  death  it  ranks  with  tubercu- 
losis of  the  lungs,  cardio-vascular  disease  and  nephritis. 

Age. — The  (lisease  may  occur  at  any  age  period.  Of  32,681  cases 
collected  from  the  literature  by  Norris  40.2  per  cent,  occurred  between 
the  tenth  and  thirtieth  years.  Up  to  the  sixth  year  the  morbidity 
rate  is  quite  high  while  the  mortality  rate  is  relatively  low.  Among 
those  of  advanced  years  the  incidence  is  very  high  and  the  death  rate 
e(iually  so. 

.sVj*. — In  adult  life  males  are  more  subject  to  pneumonia  than  females. 
Of  12,098  cases  collected  by  Musser  and  Norris,  73  per  cent,  were  males 
and  26  per  cent,  females.  Among  young  children  the  two  sexes  are  about 
eciually  effected.  The  greater  incidence  among  adult  males  is  probably 
due  to  the  nature  of  their  occupations  which  in  many  instances,  offers 
greater  chances  for  exposure. 

Rdcr. — In  the  United  States  it  has  long  been  recognized  that  pneu- 
monia is  far  more  fatal  among  the  negroes  than  the  whites.  This  has 
been  not(M|  also  among  the  negroes  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Uanal  and  among  the  negroes  working  in  the  mines  of  the  Rand, 
South  Africa.     In  both  these  places  it  has  been  noted  that  the  mortality 
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from  pneumonia  is  highest  among  the  recent  arrivals  and  that  death 
rate  rapidly  diminishes  after  a  short  residence  in  the  community. 

Seasonal  Incidence, — For  years  the  relationship  between  cold  and 
pneumonia  has  been  regarded  as  a  close  one.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
disease  very  frequently  follows,  sometimes  within  a  few  hours,  a  wetting 
or  a  chilling  as  the  result  of  some  unusual  exposure.  The  pneumococcus 
is  a  frequent  inhabitant  of  the  upper  respiratory  tract  in  a  very  large 
proportion  of  healthy  people,  different  observers  obtaining  from  80  to 
90  per  cent,  positive  results.  Ordinarily  no  trouble  occurs  but  if  the 
individual  who  harbors  the  organism  happens  to  become  chilled  the 
resistance  of  the  bronchial  and  pulmonary  tissues  may  be  sufficiently 
lowered  to  permit  the  pneumococcus  to  gain  a  foothold.  In  other  words, 
cold  is  a  factor  and  not  the  actual  cause  of  the  disease.  Climate  does 
not  seem  to  exert  any  great  influence,  the  disease  occurring  with  equal 
frequency  in  both  hot  and  cold  countries.  Statistics,  however,  show  that 
the  incidence  of  the  disease  in  the  temperate  zone  is  unquestionably 
higher  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months.  This  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  cold  in  the  winter  months  and  to  the  wide  variations  in  tempera- 
ture which  often  occur  in  the  early  spring.  In  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  generally,  the  highest  percentage  of  cases 
occurs  in  February  and  March. 

Influence  of  Insanitary  Conditions, — The  disease  is  more  common  in 
cities  than  in  the  country.  There  are  several  apparent  reasons  for  this. 
City  dwellers  are  confined  to  the  house  more  closely  than  those  in  the 
rural  districts  and  during  the  winter  months  the  urban  house  is  habitually 
overheated  thus  favoring  the  occurrence  of  catarrhal  processes  in  the 
air  passages. 

Bad  ventilation,  dark  rooms  and  overcrowding  which  characterize 
the  housing  conditions  of  a  large  portion  of  our  city  slums  are  undoubtedly 
factors  in  causing  pneumonia.  The  influence  of  overcrowding  is  well 
shown  by  Gorgas^  from  his  experience  at  Panama  in  1906  and  1907  and 
also  a  few  years  later  among  the  miners  of  the  Rand,  South  Africa.  Prior 
to  1907  the  negroes  working  on  the  Isthmian  Canal  were  housed  in 
barracks.  In  1907  the  negroes  were  removed  from  the  barracks  and 
allowed  to  scatter  along  the  line  of  the  Canal,  each  man  building  his  own 
hut  for  himself  and  family.  C^oincidently  with  the  change  in  the  method 
of  housing  the  negroes,  there  was  an  immediate  drop  in  the  death  rate 
from  pneumonia.  In  1906  the  mortality  from  pneumonia  was  18.74 
per  thousand,  in  1907  it  was  10.65  per  thousand  and  in  the  years  succeed- 
ing up  to  and  including  1912  the  rate  did  not  exceed  2.60  per  thousand. 
This  Gorgas  attributes  to  the  change  in  housing  conditions.  His  investi- 
gation of  the  Rand  miners  also  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  crowded 
living  conditions  under  which  these  men  lived  had  an  undoubted  influence 
on  the  high  morbidity  and  mortality  rate  of  pncHUiionia.  Anders,  in 
his  study  of  the  distribution  of  pneumonia  in  Philadelphia,  found  that 
the  highest  mortality  from  the  disease  occurred  in  the  most  densely 
populated  wards. 

Epidemics. — There  is  now  sufficient  evidence  at  hand  to  indicate  that 
pneumonia  may,  in  some  instances,  be  transferred  fiom  person  to  person 
if  the  contact  is  a  close  one.  This  probably  accounts  for  the  epidemics 
which  have  been  noted  from  time  to  time  in  overcrowded  barracks,  jails 

^  Atri.  Jour.  Med.  Sc,  1914,  Ixii. 
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and  almshouses.  In  the  vast  majority  of  instances  pneumonia  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  endemic  rather  than  an  epidemic  disease  and  for  the  most 
part  cases  occur  sporadically.  Occasionally,  however,  the  disease  at- 
tacks, within  a  short  time,  a  number  of  people  in  a  neighborhood  or 
institution  and  has  every  appearance  of  being  epidemic  in  character. 
Small  localized  epidemics  have  been  noted  also  in  institutions  and  for 
this  reason  many  hospitals  isolate  their  pneumonia  patients. 

The  belief  that  pneumonia  is  contagious  is  strengthened  by  the  obser- 
vations of  Dochez  and  Avery. ^  Although,  as  previously  stated,  pneumo- 
cocci  exist  in  the  mouth  of  many  healthy  people  such  organisms  can  be 
distinguished  from  the  more  virulent  ones  which  give  rise  to  severe  forms 
of  lobar  pneumonia.  Dochez  and  Avery  found  that  healthy  persons 
intimately  associated  with  cases  of  lobar  pneumonia  harbored  the  disease- 
producing  types  of  pneumococci  and  that  in  every  instance  the  organism 
isolated  corresponded  in  type  with  that  of  the  infected  individual. 
Convalescents  may  carry  virulent  pneumococci  for  some  time. 

Personal  Conditions. — While  robust  healthy  men  are  frequently 
attacked  by  pneumonia,  individuals  who  have  become  debilitated  through 
disease  or  dissipation  are  far  more  susceptible  to  the  disease.  Among 
those  suffering  from  the  various  chronic  diseases  such  as  arterio-sclerosis, 
nephritis,  heart  (Hsease,  malignant  disease,  etc.,  an  attack  of  croupous 
pneumonia  is  the  terminal  event  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases.  The 
extreme  susceptibility  of  the  alcoholic  to  a  fatal  attack  of  pneumonia  has 
long  been  recognized. 

Trauma. — Pneumonia  has  been  noted  in  a  small  percentage  of  cases 
to  follow  some  injury  of  the  chest  wall  without  there  being  any  injury 
of  the  lung  itself. 

Previous  Attacks. — Lobar  pneumonia  is  common  with  diphtheria  and 
erysipelas,  differs  from  the  other  infectious  diseases  in  that  one  attack 
does  not  afford  protection  against  a  recurrence  of  the  trouble.  No  other 
disease  is  so  prone  to  recur  in  the  same  individual.  Two  and  three 
attacks  have  been  noted  frequently  and  not  a  few  instances  are  on 
record  of  individuals  who  have  ha(i  ten  or  more  attacks.  In  the  oft- 
quoted  case  of  Benjamin  Hush  no  less  than  28  attacks  occurred. 

Post-operative  Pneumonia. — It  is  not  altogether  clear  whether  the 
combined  effect  of  an  anesthetic,  particularly  ether,  and  operative  inter- 
ference are  factors  in  the  production  of  lobar  pneumonia.  In  a  small 
percentage  of  cases  pneumonia  undoubtedly  does  follow  the  operation. 
Laparotomies  seem  to  be  followed  by  pneumonia  more  frequently  than 
is  the  case  when  other  portions  of  the  body  are  operated  upon.  It  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  a  latent  and  unrecognized  pneumonia 
may  have  been  present  at  the.  time  of  the  operation. 

The  generally  accepted  theory  as  to  the  cause  of  post -operative  pneu- 
monia is  that  one  or  all  of  the  following  factors  may  be  at  fault:  (1) 
The  patient  may  become  chilled  on  the  operating  table;  (2)  that  excre- 
tions from  the  mouth  may  become  aspirated  into  the  lung;  and  (3)  that 
the  infection  niav  arise  from  an  unsterilized  inhaler. 

Inhalation  and  Aspiration  Pneumonia. — Lobar  pneumonia  may  arise 
as  the  result  of  the  aspiration  of  fluids  or  solid  material  into  the  lung  or 
as  the  result  of  the  inhalation  of  irritant  dusts  or  chemicals.     But  as  a 

*  Jour.  Exp.  Mid.^  xxii,  1915. 
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rule  the  above-mentioned  accidents  are  followed  by  broncho-pneumonia 
rather  than  the  lobar  type  of  the  disease. 

Occupation. — This  is  often  given  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  pneu- 
monia. The  effect  of  any  particular  occupation  on  the  production  of 
pneumonia  is  problematical.  If  the  sanitary  conditions,  which  include 
proper  ventilation,  are  good  the  occurrence  of  pneumonia  among  the 
workers  will  be  less  than  if  the  reverse  be  true.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  working  place  may  be  perfect 
while  the  home  conditions  are  verv  bad. 

Bacteriology. — The  exciting  cause  of  lobar  pneumonia,  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases,  is  the  pnetmiococcus.  This  organism  is  also  known 
as  the  diplococcus  pneumoniae  and  micrococcus  lanceolatus.  In  a  few 
instances  the  pneumonia  is  caused  by  a  streptococcus  or  the  influenza 
bacillus;  more  rarely  Friedlander's  bacillus  is  the  organism  found.  These 
organisms  may  occur  alone  or  in  association  with  the  pneumococci. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  a  matter  of  clinical  observation  that 
epidemics  of  pneumonia  showed  marked  differences  in  the  mortality  rat^ 
and  that  even  in  the  same  epidemic  the  virulence  of  the  infection  varied 
greatly.  To  this  variability  of  the  disease  may  be  ascribed  some  of  the 
favorable  reports  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  on  the  effect 
of  some  particular  method  of  treatment. 

As  the  result  of  work  by  Neufeld  and  by  Cole  and  his  co-workers, 
Dochez,  Avery,  and  Gillespie,  at  the  Rockefeller  Hospital,  it  has  been 
shown  that  there  are  several  varieties  of  pneumococci  and  that  these 
can  be  distinguished  one  from  the  other  by  immunological  reactions. 
Thus  by  testing  pneumococci  with  the  serum  of  animals  immunized 
against  them,  it  has  been  found  that  they  may  be  divided  into  at  least 
four  groups.  According  to  Cole*  all  the  organisms  of  group  I  are  alike 
so  far  as  their  immune  reactions  are  concerned.  The  same  is  true  of 
organisms  of  group  II.  In  group  III  (pncumococcus  nmcosus)  the  organ- 
isms also  show  peculiar  immunity  reactions,  and  in  addition,  they  differ 
from  those  of  the  preceding  groups  in  that  they  have  larger  capsules  and 
form  a  sticky  exudate  in  animals.  In  group  IV  are  placed  the  remaining 
organisms  which  are  found  to  show  no  common  immunity  reactions  and 
are,  in  addition,  much  less  virulent. 

Although  the  clinical  features  show  no  marked  differences,  the  severity 
of  the  pneumonia  varies  greatly  with  the  type  of  organism.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  given  by  Cole-  show  the  relative  frequency  and  the  mor- 
tality of  pneumonia,  due  to  the  different  types  of  pneumococci,  observed 
in  the  Rockefeller  Hospital,  New  York. 


Etiologiral  agent 


Pneumococnis  type  I 

Pneumococcus  type  II 

Pneumococciis  type  III 

PneumocorciiH  tvpe  IV' 

Total '. 

223 


1  Monthly  Bullelin  N.  Y.  Dept.  of  Health,  February,  19UJ. 
*  Trans.  Assoc.  Am.  Phys.,  1915,  p.  234. 
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In  a  study  of  195  cases  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelphia, 
Richardson*  obtained  the  following  results: 


Etiological  agent  No.  of  canw  ^*'*^d"e^?e  *"''*"   ,         ^Io«-«*»ity 

Pneumoooccus  type  I -60  31  30 

Pneumococcus  type  II 39  |             20  25 

Pneumococcus  type  III 13  6  50 

Pneumococcus  type  IV 83  43  12 

Total ! 

195 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  figures  in  the  two  series  are  very  similar  and 
that  the  majority  of  the  cases  are  due  to  types  I  and  II,  and  that  the 
mortality  ranges  from  25  to  30  per  cent.  Infection  with  type  III  is  the 
least  frequent,  a  fortunate  circumstance,  as  the  mortality  in  this  group 
is  very  high.  As  Cole  points  out  the  frequency  of  cases  due  to  type  IV 
probably  varies  in  different  places  and  at  different  times.  The  mortality 
in  group  IV  is  not  high;  in  some  series  it  has  been  as  low  as  6  per  cent. 

The  separation  of  pneumococci  into  distinct  groups  has  been  of  great 
practical  value. 

1.  A  knowledge  of  the  type  of  organism  has  made  it  possible  to  fore- 
tell the  probable  outcome  of  the  disease.  Thus  if  the  agglutination  test 
shows  the  presence  of  type  I  or  II  the  use  of  a  specific  serum  is  possible; 
if  type  III  is  present  the  outlook  is  bad;  if  the  organism  belongs  to  type 
IV  the  chances  are  greatly  in  favor  of  the  patient.  To  determine  the 
type  a  mouse  is  injected  with  some  of  the  sputum  and  6  hours  later 
some  of  the  peritoneal  fluid  is  removed  and  an  agglutination  test  is  done. 
This  may  determine  the  type  at  once.  If,  however,  no  reaction  occurs 
the  mouse  is  allowed  to  die,  this  taking  place  within  24  hours,  and  the 
agglutination  test  is  again  done.  Cultural  peculiarities  may  be  an  aid 
also.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  is  possible  only  in  a  hospital  with  a 
well-equipped  laboratory. 

2.  It  has  been  known  for  some  years  that  pneumococci  are  present 
in  the  mouths  of  healthy  individuals  in  a  very  high  percentage  of  cases; 
some  observers  have  found  as  high  as  80  or  90  per  cent,  of  normal  indi- 
viduals harboring  these  organisms  in  the  mouth.  This  has  made  it 
difficult  to  understand  how  these  bacteria  can  cause  pneumonia  unless 
there  is  some  other  primary  or  predisposing  factor.  Cole  offers  the 
following  explanation:  For  a  pulmonary  pneumococcus  infection  to 
occur,  at  least  two  factors  are  probably  responsible.  First,  the  condition 
in  the  host,  local,  general  or  both,  must  be  favorable  for  infection;  and 
second,  an  organism  of  suitable  virulence  must  be  present.  With  organ- 
isms of  the  type  ordinarily  found  in  the  mouth  (type  IV),  probably  the 
changes  in  the  patient  are  of  chief  importance.  With  pneumococci  of  the 
fixed  types  (I,  II,  and  III),  however,  the  presence  of  the  organism  Lsof 
gr(»at  importance,  and  may  even  determine  the  onset  of  the  illness. 
Even  in  this  case,  however,  changes  in  the  resistance  of  the  patients  are 
prol)ably  of  some  importance,  as,  under  certain  circumstances,  healthy 
persons  may  carry  these  fixed  types  without  becoming  themselves  in- 
fected. This  last-mentioned  group  may  be  compared  to  the  so-called 
diy)hthoria  and  typhoid  carriers. 

*  TrauH.  Assoc.  Am.  Phys.,  1915,  p.  234. 
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3.  The  most  important  outgrowth  of  this  work  is  that  which  relates 
to  treatment.  It  is  too  early  to  speak  with  certainty  but  the  results  so 
far  obtained  with  the  serum  produced  at  the  Rockefeller  Hospital  are 
extremely  encouraging.  Cole  states  that  the  most  successful  results 
have  been  obtained  in  cases  treated  w^ith  serum  of  type  I.  Among  the 
cases  so  treated  the  mortality  was  only  8  per  cent.,  as  contrasted  with  25 
per  cent,  in  the  untreated  cases.  The  results  obtained  in  a  few  cases 
treated  with  serum  of  type  II  have  been  much  less  encouraging.  There 
is  no  specific  treatment  for  either  type  III  or  type  IV. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — ^As  the  result  of  careful  bacteriological  studies  it 
is  now  apparent  that  croupous  pneumonia  is  a  generalized  infection  with 
a  local  manifestation.  And  while  the  brunt  of  the  infection  is  borne  by 
the  lung  the  diplococcus  may  be  found  in  various  other  portions  of  the 
body  as  well  as  in  the  circulating  blood.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
fact  that  a  very  high  percentage  of  healthy  individuals  harbor  the 
diplococcus  in  the  upper  air  passages  and  that  under  ordinary  conditions 
the  germ  is  innocuous. 

If,  however,  the  indi\idual  becomes  chilled  or  is  the  victim  of  some 
chronic  disease  the  natural  defenses  are  incapable  of  maintaining  the 
upper  hand.  The  result  is  that  the  diplococcus  is  unleashed,  as  it  were, 
and  permitted  to  grow  unrestrained. 

Since  the  time  of  Laennec  it  has  been  customary  to  describe  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  lungs  as:  (1)  the  stage  of  engorgement; 
(2)  the  stage  of  red  hepatization;  and  (3)  the  stage  of  gray  hepatization. 
In  accepting  this  classification,  however,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the 
development  of  the  different  stages  of  the  morbid  process  is  not  always 
uniform.  And  while  for  the  most  part  the  lesion  may  be  predominantly 
that  of  engorgement  or  red  or  gray  hepatization;  two  or  all  three  of  these 
stages  may  be  present  in  the  same  lung. 

In  the  stage  of  engorgement  the  affected  portion  of  the  lung  is  deep 
red  in  color,  heavier  than  normal  and  often  slightly  edematous.  Although 
the  air  content  is  diminished  the  tissue  still  crepitates  and  excised  por- 
tions will  float  in  water.  On  section  there  is  an  abundant  hemorrhagic 
exudate.  The  capillaries  are  distended  and  the  alveolar  epithelium 
swollen  and  occasionally  desquamated. 

The  second  stage  or  that  of  red  hepatization  is  characterized  by  coagu- 
lation of  the  fibrinous  exudate  and  the  affected  area  has  become  of  the 
consistence  and  appearance  of  liver,  hence  the  name  hepatization.  In 
this  stage  the  lung  is  swollen  and  heavy;  pits  on  pressure;  is  very  friable 
and  readily  broken.  It  is  completely  airless  and  excised  portions  sink 
in  water.  On  section  the  cut  surface  is  dry  and  presents  a  granular  ap- 
pearance due  to  the  projection  of  small  fibrinous  plugs  in  the  air  cells. 
A  tenacious,  creamy,  grayish-red  fluid  containing  granular  ma^sses  can 
be  scraped  off  the  cut  surface.  Fibrinous  casts  are  often  found  in  the 
smaller  bronchi.  Microscopically  the  air  cells  are  sctii  to  l)e  filled  with 
a  coagulated  exudate  in  which  there  are  swolh^n  and  desquamated  epi- 
thelium, red  blood  cells  and  a  few  leukocytes.  A  round-celled  infiltra- 
tion is  also  seen  about  the  vessels  in  the  interlobular  septa. 

The  transition  from  the  stage  of  red  to  gray  hepatization  is  gradual. 
The  red  color  is  replaced  by  a  yellowish  or  ashen  gray  color.  Here  and 
there  are  often  to  be  noted  dark  red  or  reddish  gray  areas  and  if  in  addition 
anthracosis  is  at  all  marked  the  cut  surface  presents  a  mottled  appearance 
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(Fir.  272).  The  lung  is  swollen  and  firm  to  the  touch  and  is  often  indented 
with  the  impressions  of  the  ribs.  The  tis.sue  is  more  friable  and  more 
easily  torn  than  in  the  second  stage. 

The  overlying  pleura  is  dull  and  granular  in  appearance  and  covered 
with  a  fibrinous  exudate.  A  small  effusion  may  l>e  present  (see  Fig. 
315).  Inflanmiatory  changes  in  the  pleura  are  constantly  present  in 
lobar  pneumonia  except  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  lesion  is  centrally  located 
and  does  not  approach  the  periphery 
of  the  lung. 

On  section  the  cut  surface  of  the 
lung  has  become  moister  and  the 
granular  appearance  less  marked. 
The  fluid  scraped  from  the  surface 
of  the  section  is  more  abundant,  milky 
and  pnriform.  Microscopically  the 
air  cells  are  seen  to  be  packed  with 
leukocytes  while  the  fibrin  and  the  rod 
blood  cells  have  largely  disappeared. 
In  some  instances  the  tissue  is  very 
soft  and  freely  exudes  a  purulent 
exudate  (purulent  infiltration)  and 
small  aljscesses  may  develop. 

The  anemic  appearance  of  the 
affected  area  during  the  stage  of  gray 
hepatization  is  due  in  part  to  the  large 
number  of  leukocytes  and  in  part  to 
the  pressure  on  the  capillary  vessels. 

While  the  majority  of  cases  follow 
the  sequence  of  events  described 
above,  each  stage  lasting  from  two 
to  three  days,  the  process  iiiiiy 
terminate  in  two  or  three  days  insteiid 
of  l>eing  prolonged  for  a  week  or 
more.  In  children,  the  aged,  and  the 
asthenic,  the  amount  of  fibrin  pro- 
duced may  be  small  an<l  the  alveoli 
but  slightly  distended,  so  thai  the 
usual  dry,  graiuilar  appearance  of  the 
lung  is  not  observcil  (Adami). 

lienoliilioii . — The  first  evidence 
pointing    to   the   stage   of  resolution 

is  a    i)reaking   up  of  the  fibrin  and  _ 

fatty  degeiicratiiin  of  the  leukocytes. 

The  lung  becomes  smaller,  has  a  Injggy  feel  and  the  pleura  becomes  re- 
laxed and  thrown  into  folds.  On  section  the  surface  is  yellowish  in 
color,  very  moisi  and  a  <reamy,  almost  purulent  fluid  can  be  squeezed 
out.  The  softened  exudate  is  removed  partly  by  being  cxiwctorated  and 
partly  by  absorption:  the  latter  is  probably  the  more  important  as  the 
exudate  disappears  in  cases  in  which  lioth  cough  and  expectoration  are 
entirely  absent.     The  dissolving  of  the  exudate  is  due  to  autolysis. 

The  coagulated  albumen  is  broken  up  into  soluble  albuminoids  and 


y  hppatimtion  wilh 
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further  decomposition  products  through  the  action  of  a  ferment  that  is 
probably  given  off  by  the  leukocytes  (Striimpell).  Cook,  in  Osier's 
Clinic,  has  shown  that  the  excretion  of  the  dissolved  exudate  takes  place 
through  the  kidneys  as  shown  by  the  excessive  nitrogen  excretion  in  the 
urine. 

With  the  removal  of  the  exudate  the  desquamated  epitheUum  in  the 
alveoli  are  replaced  by  regeneration  from  those  remaining  intact :  gradu- 
ally there  is  a  complete  restoration  to  the  normal.  In  the  vast  majority 
of  cases,  especially  in  young,  healthy  individuals,  complete  resolution 
takes  place  uninterruptedly.  In  a  small  proportion  of  cases  the  dis- 
eased area  instead  of  undergoing  a  normal  involution  becomes  the  site 
of  an  abscess,  a  gangrenous  process,  or  fibroid  induration. 

Site  of  the  Disease, — It  has  b(?en  shown  in  every  series  of  cases  of 
lobar  pneumonia  that  the  lower  lobes  of  the  lungs  are  the  parts  most 
frequently  affected  and  that  the  right  lower  lol>e  is  slightly  more  vulner- 
able than  the  left.  The  excess  of  frequency  of  the  affection  of  the  right 
over  the  left  lung  as  a  unilateral  affection,  and  independently  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  lesion,  may  be  regarded  as  occurring  in  the  proportion  of  about 
3  to  2.  The  distribution  of  the  lesions  is  well  illustrated  in  Jusgensen's^ 
large  series  of  6666  cases:  right  lung,  3580  cases:  left  lung,  2548  cases; 
both  lungs,  538  cases.  Involvement  of  the  upper  lobes  occurs  more  fre- 
quently in  children  and  in  those  of  advanced  years  than  in  the  middle 
periods  of  life.  When  the  disease  attacks  both  lungs  it  is  the  two  lower 
lobes  that  are  usually  affected  but  bilateral  lesions  may  occur  in  both 
apices  or  in  one  apex  and  one  lower  lobe.  Rarely  both  lungs  may  be 
extensively  involved.  In  a  case  seen  at  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital 
death  occurred  on  the  third  day  and  at  the  autopsy  both  lungs,  from  apex 
to  base,  were  found  to  be  in  the  stage  of  red  hepatization. 

The  unaffected  portion  of  the  lobe  may  show  no  change  but  is  ver>' 
commonly  congested  and  edematous.  The  uninvolved  lobes  both  on 
the  affected  and  the  unaffected  side  may  be  dry  and  bloodless  or  may 
show  evidences  of  congestion. 

Associated  Lesions. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi  is  more 
or  less  congested  and  the  smaller  tubes  are  usually  blocked  with  a  fibrin- 
ous exudate.  In  some  instances  even  the  large  bronchi  are  filled  with  the 
exudate  constituting  what  is  known  as  massive  pneumonia.  The  bron- 
chial lymph  nodes  are  constantly  swollen. 

Except  in  cases  of  central  pneumonia  the  pleura  is  always  involved. 
The  portion  overlying  the  pulmonary  lesion  is  dull,  and  granular  in 
appearance  and  covered  with  lymph.  A  slight  excess  of  serofibrinous 
or  fibrinopurulent  exudate  is  often  present  and  occasionally  becomes 
sufficiently  large  to  constitute  a  true  empyema.  The  occurrence  6f  the 
latter  is  relatively  connnon  in  children. 

Pericarditis. — Based  on  autopsy  findings  pericarditis  is  far  more 
common  than  clinical  data  would  indicate.  During  life  pericarditis  is 
almost  constantly  overlooked.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  figures  given 
by  Cowan  who  reports  a  post-mortem  incidence  of  12.6  per  cent,  as  con- 
trasted with  1.2  per  cent,  from  the  wards.  The  pericardium  may  be 
involved  as  a  part  of  the  general  infection  but  in  most  instances  the 
pericardial  infection  arises  apparently  as  the  result  of  direct  extension 

'  Zikmsken's  "Handbuoh  d.  Spec.  Path.  u.  Ner.,'  1S74. 
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from  the  lung.  Rarely  a  pericardial  eflfusion,  serofibrinous  or  purulent 
in  character,  may  occur. 

EndocarditiH  is  not  often  noted  during  life  but  at  the  autopsy  table 
it  is  not  an  infrequent  finding.  In  a  series  of  100  post-mortem  cases  Osier 
noted  the  presence  of  endocarditis  in  16  instances.  The  lesion  is  more 
commonly  of  the  ulcerative  type.  - 

Meningitis, — Occasionally  meningitis  occurs  during  the  course  of 
lobar  pneumonia.  The  frequency  with  which  it  is  encountered  varies 
widely.  Osier  noted  the  presence  of  meningitis  in  8  of  100  autopsied 
cases  while  Pearce  observed  but  2  out  of  121  cases. 

Of  the  more  unusual  complications  mention  should  be  made  of  peri- 
tonitis, otitis  media,  arthritis,  parotitis  and  abscess  formation  in  various 
portions  of  the  body.  In  addition  there  may  be  associated  with  the 
disease  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  intestines  or  mouth. 

In  common  with  the  other  infectious  diseases  degenerative  changes 
are  usually  evident  in  the  heart,  liver  and  kidneys  and  the  spleen  is  often 
enlarged  and  softened. 

Symptoms. — The  incubation  period  of  pneumonia  is  not  absolutely 
known.  The  disease  has  been  observed  to  develop  within  a  day  or  two 
after  a  traumatic  injury  to  the  chest.  In  those  instances  in  which  the 
disease  assumes  the  proportions  of  an  epidemic  seven  or  eight  days  may 
elapse  between  the  time  of  exposure  and  the  development  of  the 
trouble. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  pneumonia  both  in  its  mode  of  onset 
and  in  the  symptoms  which  characterize  its  course,  presents  a  typical 
picture.  It  is  estimated  that  in  80  per  cent,  of  cases  the  onset  occurs 
suddenly.  In  20  per  cent,  it  is  indefinite  and  the  actual  occurrence  of  the 
disease  is  preceded  by  prodromes.  In  many  of  these  cases  there  is  a 
history  of  a  slight  respiratory  infection  which  diflfers  in  no  way  from  an 
ordinary  **col(i.**  This  may  have  been  present  for  several  days  or  even 
a  week  or  longer  when  the  pneumonic  procc^ss  suddenly  manifests  itself. 
In  other  instances  the  i)atient  may  complain  for  several  days  of  a  feeling 
of  lassitude,  headache,  i)ain  in  the  limbs,  chilliness  or  slight  fever.  An 
insidious  onset  is  frequently  seen  in  pneumonia  as  it  occurs  in  the. aged, 
in  alcoholics  and  as  a  terminal  infection  in  chronic  diseases. 

In  frank,  typical,  lobar  pneumonia  the  onset  is  sudden  and  character- 
ized by  a  severe  chill  which  may  last  for  as  long  as  a  half  an  hour;  or  in- 
stead of  the  initial  rigor  the  patient  may  complain  of  chilliness  and  pain 
in  the  side.  Coinciclently  with  the  chill,  f(»ver  appears.  By  the  end  of 
the  first  day  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  the  clinical  picture  in  a  typical 
case  is  characteristic.  The  patient  is  breathing  more  rapidly  than  usual; 
complains  of  pain  in  the  side,  the  pain  in  some  instances  being  almost  un- 
bearable; and  there  is  a  frecjuent,  partially  sui)pr(*ssed  cough  which  for  a 
day  or  so  is  unproductive.  By  the  second  or  third  day  the  patient  expec- 
torates the  characteristic  sputum.  This  may  be  bright  red  but  more 
commonly  is  brownish-red  or  rusty  in  appearance  and  extremely  tena- 
cious. The  gummy,  viscid  character  of  the  sputum,  which  renders  its 
expulsion  difficult  and  causes  it  to  adhere  to  the  side  of  the  sputum  cup, 
is  pathognomic  of  croupous  pneumonia. 

The  (iisease  has  an  average  duration  of  from  five  to  ten  days  when, 
in  a  little  ov(»r  half  of  cases,  it  abruptly  terminates  by  crisis. 
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Special  Symptoms. — Fei-er. — A  rise  in  the  temperature  occurs  at 
the  time  of  the  chill  and  may  reach  the  fastifcium  within  12  to  24  hours. 
In  some  instances  the  fevor  may  increase  gradually  for  a  couple  of  .days. 
The  temperature  of  pneumonia  is  continuous  in  type  with  slight  evening 
remissions  which  may  not  amount  to  more  than  one  degree.  In  the 
average  case  the  tenn>erature  ranges  between  103°  and  105°F.  during  the 
course  of  the  disease  when  it  abruptlj-  falls  by  crisis  (Fig,  273).  About 
70  per  cent,  of  cases  may  be  expected  to  terminate  in  from  five  to  ten 


days.  Occasionally  cases  are  encountered  in  which  the  disease  termi- 
nates as  early  as  the  third  day  and  more  often  it  may  be  prolonged  for 
two  weeks  or  more.  In  ciwcs  of  long  duration  the  tcnipcrature  usually 
subsides  by  lysis  (Fig.  274).  In  not  a  few  cases  I  here  is  apt  to  occur  in 
the  middle  of  the  eimrse  of  the  disease  a  slight  drop  in  the  temperature 
after  which  it  again  arises.  This  is  known  as  a  pseudo-crisis  (Fig.  275). 
Among  iHni  collected  cases  a  pseudo-crisis  was  noted  in  172  or  9.8  per 
cent.  (Xorris),  Occasionally  just  prior  tt)  thecrisis  the  fever  nuiy  increase 
slightly. 
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While  as  a  rule  hyperpyrexia  is  asaoeiated  with  fatal  eases  recovery 
has  followed  very  high  temperatures — 107°  to  109°F.  A  fairly  high 
(IpRree  of  fever,  from  103°  to  105''F.,  is  not  a  bad  sinn  but  relatively  low 
temperatures  are  very  coiiiinonly  associated  with  fatal  cases.  A  teni- 
perature  of   lOO^F.  or  less  is  very  frequently  seen  in  pneumonia  as  it 
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ocfurs  in  the  aged,  in  the  debilitateti  and  in  those  with  an  overwhelming 
infection. 

Pain  in  the  chest  is  one  of  the  most  constant  symptoms  of  pneu- 
monia, some  obscr\'ers  havin;;  noted  its  presence  in  as  high  as  90  per  cent. 
of  eases.  It  may  be  the  first  symptom  noticed,  in  some  cases  preceding 
the  chill:  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  not  make  itself  manifest  until  the 
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third  or  fourlh  day  of  the  dispa.'*e.  The  pain  may  disappear  in  a  day 
or  so  liiil  as  a  rule  continues  throughout  the  attack.  In  the  frank  pneu- 
moiiiii  of  adults  the  pain  is  usually  sharp  and  lancinating  in  character 
and  in  some  instances  is  so  severe  as  to  be  almost  unbearable.  In  central 
and  a|)ical  pneumoniaij  and  in  children  pain  may  be  A'ery  slight  or  entirely 
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absent.  Nor  is  it  much  in  evidence  in  senile  or  asthenic  pneumonias. 
In  delirious  patients  pain  is  not  complained  of  at  all.  As  a  rule  the  pain 
corresponds  to  the  site  of  the  consolidation  but  not  infrequently  it  is 
referred  to  the  region  of  the  nipple  on  the  affected  side.  Rarely  pain 
may  be  complained  of  on  the  unaffected  side.  Most  important  to  bear 
in  mind  is  the  fact  that  the  pain  produced  by  pneumonia  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  abdomen  and  thus  simulate  appendicitis  or  some  other 
abdominal  lesion.  Failure  to  recognize  the  true  source  of  the  pain  has, 
in  not  a  few  instances,  led  to  the  performance  of  a  laparotomy.  Chatard 
noted  abdominal  pain  51  times  in  658  pneumonia  patients  (7.7  per  cent.) 
and  Griffith  has  recorded  a  number  of  instances  in  which  it  has  occurred 
in  children. 

While  severe  pain  in  the  chest  is  not  pathognomonic  of  pneumonia 
its  occurrence  is  significant  if  the  pain  is  greatly  increased  by  breathing, 
coughing  and  talking,  or  if  aggravated  by  moving  about.  In  some  in- 
stances the  chest  wall  over  the  site  of  the  consolidation  is  hyperesthetic, 
the  patient  often  complaining  bitterly  when  the  region  is  [>ercussed.  Im- 
mobilization of  the  affected  side  often  relieves  the  pain  by  limiting  the 
respiratory  excursion  and  thus  preventing  the  inflamed  surfaces  of  the 
pleura  from  rubbing  together. 

Headache  is  usually  experienced  at  the  onset  of  the  disease.  In  some 
instances  it  is  very  severe.     Earache  may  also  be  complained  of. 

Respiratory  Symptoms. — Acceleration  of  the  respiratory  rate  may  be 
one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  pneumonia  especially  when  the  disease 
occurs  as  a  terminal  infection  in  the  aged  or  in  those  suffering  from  jsome 
chronic  affection.  The  type  of  the  breathing  is  of  the  greatest  diag- 
nostic importance.  The  respirations  are  short  and  shallow  and  often 
accompanied  by  an  ^'expiratory  grunt ^^  and  inspiratory  dilatation  of  the 
alse  nasi.  The  respiratory  rate  is  almost  invariably  quickened.  It  is 
rarely  under  30  and  in  adults  the  rate  may  be  as  high  as  60  or  70  per 
minute.  In  children  the  respiratory  rate  may  be  100  or  more.  Quicken- 
ing of  the  respiratory  rate  is  due  to  several  causes,  namely:  to  a  limita- 
tion of  the  respiratory  excursion  due  to  pain,  which  is  especially  noticeable 
when  one  of  the  lower  lob(»s  is  involved;  to  the  amount  of  pulmonary 
tissue  consolidated;  and  to  fever,  toxemia  or  cyanosis.  In  those  cases 
in  which  pain  is  the  chief  factor  the  respirations  tend  to  l)ecome  deeper 
and  slower  with  the  subsidence  of  the  pain;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
involvement  extends  or  if  the  toxemia  increases  in  severity  the  respiratory 
rate  will  increase  in  rapidity.  While  extreme  rapidity  of  the  respiratory 
rate  cannot  be  regarded  in  all  cases  as  of  serious  significance  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  a  fatal  issue  occurs  more  frequently  in  patients  in  whom  the 
rate  is  above  50.  The  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  are  cases  in  which 
the  rapid  and  shallow  breathing  is  caused  by  severe  pain.  Dyspnea  may 
be  present  in  conjunction  with  the  increased  respiratory  rate.  It  is  usually 
indicative  of  a  profuse  bronchial  catarrh,  edema  of  the  lungs  or  some  com- 
plication which  restricts  the  expansion  of  the  lung,  such  as  an  effusion. 

Cough. — In  the  atypical  forms  of  pneumonia,  such  as  sometimes  occur 
in  the  aged,  in  alcoholics  and  in  those  with  apical  lesions,  cough  is  some- 
times absent,  but  in  practically  all  cases  of  frank  pneumonia  in  adults 
cough  is  a  prominent  symptom.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  pneumonia 
is  preceded  by  a  "coUr'  the  cough  is  already  present  at  the  time  of  the 
chill.     When  the  disease  is  ushered  in  with  a  sudden  onset  the  cough 
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occurs  w'th  or  very  shortly  after  the  chill  and  in  the  bejijinning  is  unpro- 
ductive and  often  paroxysmal.  Owinjr  to  the  associated  pleurisy  the 
act  of  coujjjhing  greatly  intensifies  the  pain  and  for  this  reason  the  patient 
attempts  to  suppress  or  smother  the  cough.  In  the  course  of  one  to 
three  days  expectoration  appears  and  the  cough  may  lessen  in  severity. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cough  may  increase  in  severity  and  greatly  tax 
the  patient's  strength.  The  sudden  disappearance  of  the  cough  is  to 
be  looked  on  as  of  grave  import  as  it  not  infrequently  indicates  the 
onset  of  exhaustion  or  coma. 

Sputum. — The  character  of  the  sputum  constitutes  the  one  feature 
of  pneumonia  that  may  be  regarded  as  pathognomonic.  Often  absent 
for  the  first  day  or  so,  it  appears  first  as  a  frothy,  white  substance,  which 
may  be  streaked  with  blood.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  however,  it 
assumes  its  characteristic  appearance.  In  color  it  is  rusty  or  brick-dust 
in  appearance*,  due  to  the  admixture  of  blood  and  the  fibrinous  exudate. 
Of  more  importance  is  the  consistency.  Typical  pneumonic  sputum 
is  semitransparent,  viscid  and  extremely  tenacious,  being  expelled  with 
difficulty  and  adhering  to  the  side  of  the  sputum  cup.  As  the  disease 
progresses  and  the  stage  of  gray  hepatization  is  reached,  the  sputum  loses 
its  sanguinolent  appearance  and  becomes  yellowish  and  finally  white. 
At  times  it  has  a  greenish  tinge.  Instead  of  being  thick  and  tenacious, 
the  sputum  may  be  watery  and  of  a  brownish  color,  resembling  prune 
juice.  Sputum  of  this  character  is  usually  associated  with  cases  of 
severe  infection  such  as  are  encountered  among  habitual  drunkards. 

Rarely  the  sputum  shows  no  evidence  of  blood  throughout  the  attack 
and  still  mon*  rarely  the  sputum  may  be  absent.  The  latter  is  apt  to  be 
the  case  in  children  who  swallow  the  sputum  and  in  delirious  or  stuporous 
patients  who  fail  to  cough  it  up.  While  the  expectoration  of  pure. blood 
may  occur  in  pneumonia,  the  occurrence  of  a  frank  hemoptysis  should 
arouse  one's  suspicions  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  tuberculous  rather  than  a 
pneumococcus  infection. 

Microscopically  the  sputum  shows  in  the  early  stages  the  presence 
of  crenated  red  blood  cells;  later  leukocytes,  shreds  of  fibrin  and  at  times 
Curschmann  spirals  and  casts  from  the  smaller  bronchioles.  The  type 
of  organism  has  bt^en  dealt  with  under  the  section  on  bacteriology. 

Xervou.s  Symptoms. — As  an  initial  symptom  headache  is  common. 
In  children  the  attack  is  not  infrequently  ushered  in  with  a  convulsion. 
During  the  course  of  the  disease  delirium  is  apt  to  occur.  The  character 
of  the  delirium  varies  greatly;  in  some  instances  it  consists  of  slight  in- 
coherence; in  others,  especially  in  asthenic  and  senile  patients,  it  is 
commonly  of  the  stufwrous  and  muttering  variety;  in  still  others  the 
delirium  takes  the  form  of  violent  maniacal  excitement  often  with  homi- 
cidal tendencies.  As  the  last-mentioned  condition  may  develop  suddenly 
pneumonia  patients  should  always  be  carefully  watched. 

Among  those  addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol  the  occurrence 
of  (l(»lirium  n^sembling  delirium  tremens  is  not  uncommon.  Apex 
pneumonias  arc  said  to  develop  a  seven*  form  of  delirium  more  often 
than  those  with  a  lesion  at  the  base  of  the  lung.  Among  7024  cases  of 
pneumonia  delirium  was  noted  in  1343  or  17  per  cent.  (Musser  and 
Xorris). 

The  Blood. — Th(Te  is  no  anemia  which  can  be  ascribed  to  the  pneu- 
monia and  the  red  cells  and  hemoglobin  show  little  or  no  change.     There 
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is,  however,  in  the  great  majority  of  eases  a  leukocytosis.  In  the  average 
case  the  white  cell  count  ranges  between  15,000  and  30,000;  it  may  he  as 
high  as  100,000.  Ver>'  high  counts  are  often  associated  with  cases  of 
severe  infection  and  are  apt  to  terminate  fatally.  The  absence  of 
leukocytosis  is  a  bad  sign  and  often  points  to  an  unusually  severe 
infection  or  lack  of  resistance. 

The  Urine. — In  practically  all  cases  the  quantity  of  urine  is  greatly 
reduced,  highly  colored,  increased  in  specific  gravity  and  markedly  acid — 
the  so-called  febrile  urine.  Traces  of  albumen  are  usually  present  and 
there  may  be  tube  casts.  The  chlorides  are  greatly  diminished  or  entirely 
absent. 

Digestive  Symptoms. — In  children  the  onset  may  be  attended  with 
vomiting.  The  tongue  is  coated  with  a  white  fur  and  in  toxic  cases  it 
may  become  very  dry.  The  appetite  is  poor  and  the  bowels  usually 
constipated.  Diarrhea  may  arise  if  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel 
becomes  the  seat  of  a  croupous  exudate.  A  very  troublesome  and  often 
dangerous  symptom  is  meteorism. 

The  Skin. — Labial  herpes  occur  so  frequently  in  croupous  pneumonia 
that  their  occurrence  is  always  of  diagnostic  value.  The  vesicles  may 
appear  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth  and  about  the  chin  or  nose.  Occasion- 
ally they  occur  about  the  genitals  and  anus.  The  frequency  of  herpes 
varies  greatly,  the  figures  ranging  from  5  to  50  per  cent.  Cases  in  which 
herpes  occur  are  said  to  have  a  better  prognosis. 

Sweating  may  occur  during  the  course  of  the  disease  but  as  a  rule  is 
noted  only  at  the  time  of  the  crisis  when  it  may  be  profuse.  Flushing 
of  the  cheek  on  the  affected  side  is  a  common  phenomenon. 

The  Crisis. — The  phenomena  which  characterize  the  crisis  or  termina- 
tion of  an  attack  of  lobar  pneumonia  constitute  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  this  or  any  other  disease.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  a 
patient  who  has  been  desperately  ill  and  whose  fate  hangs  in  the  balance 
wakes  from  a  sound  sleep  nearly  free  from  his  distressing  symptoms;  and 
not  less  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  with  the  extraordinary  change  in 
the  subjective  symptoms  the  physical  signs  over  the  affected  lung 
remain  unaltered.  The  cause  of  this  sudden  change  is  believed  to  be 
due  to  the  establishment  of  an  active  imnmnitv  to  the  toxin  of  the 
pneumococcus. 

As  already  stated  the  crisis  may  be  expected  on  or  about  the  seventh 
dav  of  the  disease;  in  some  instances  it  occurs  a  dav  or  so  earlier  and  in 
others  it  is  delayed  for  several  days  longer. 

The  onset  of  the  crisis  may  be  heralded  by  a  disappearance  of  the 
restlessness  and  delirium;  the  flushed  face  becomes  pale;  and  the  anxious 
facial  expression  is  replaced  by  one  of  calm.  At  the  same  time  the  patient 
becomes  drowsy  and  falls  asleep.  The  sleep  at  first  broken  gradually 
deepens  and  may  last  from  5  to  12  hours  or  more.  During  this  time  the 
temperature  rapidly  falls  from  104°  or  105°F.  to  97°  or  98°F.  and  is 
accompanied  by  sweating  which  is  often  most  profuse.  In  some  instances 
the  temperature  may  fall  six  or  eight  degrees  within  1  hour,  while  in 
others  the  decline  lasts  as  long  as  24  hours.  The  temperature  may  show 
a  slight  rise  on  the  following  day  and  then  drop  permanently.  The 
respirations  become  slower,  the  pulse  rate  drops  and  the  cough  becomes 
looser  (see  Fig.  273).  The  rusty  character  of  the  sputum  may  persist 
for  a  few  davs.     If  delirium  has  been  a  marked  feature  it  mav  be  several 
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days  before  the  mind  is  entirely  clear.  In  a  ease  free  from  complications 
the  convalescence  is  rapid,  recovery  being  usually  completed  in  about 
three  weeks. 

The  phenomena  just  described  occur  in  about  half  the  cases  terminat- 
ing favorably.  In  the  remainder  the  fever  instead  of  suddenly  disappear- 
ing gradually  subsides  by  lysis  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  gradual 
rather  than  a  rapid  abatement  of  the  symptoms.  The  more  prolonged 
the  attack  the  more  apt  is  the  termination  to  be  by  lysis. 

Physical  Signs. — The  following  description  is  that  of  frank  lobar 
pneumonia  as  it  occurs  in  the  adult.  The  commoner  variations  which 
characterize  the  atypical  case  will  be  considered  separately.  The  phys- 
ical signs  indicative  of  the  disease  manifest  themselves  in  from  24  to  48 
hours.  If  delayed  beyond  this  period,  it  is  usually  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  pneumonia  starts  in  the  central  portion  of  the  lung  and  gradually 
extends  toward  the  periphery.  In  some  instances  the  lesion  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  central  portion  of  the  lung  and  physical  signs  may  be 
absent  throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  disease. 

Inspection. — There  are  certain  striking  features  about  pneumonia 
even  from  its  onset,  that  render  the  probability  of  its  presence  apparent 
from  inspection  alone.  The  breathing  is  rapid  and  the  respirations  are 
-short  and  shallow,  often  accompanied  b\'  an  "expiratory  grunt, ^^  inspira- 
tory dilatation  of  the  alae  nasi  and  an  exaggerated  action  of  the  accessory 
muscles  of  respiration,  such  as  the  sternocleidomastoids  and  scaleni. 
The  presence  of  herpes  labialis  is  very  suggestive.  One  cheek  may  be 
more  flushed  than  its  fellow  and  very  often  the  pupils  are  unequal,  the 
dilated  pupil  being,  as  a  rule,  on  the  affected  side. 

The  patient  usually  lies  flat  on  his  back  but  may  lie  on  the  affected 
or  unaffected  side.  In  the  effort  to  minimize  the  pain  the  patient  may 
be  propped  up  in  bed  and  inclined  toward  the  affected  side. 

Inspection  of  the  chest  itself,  especially  when  the  disease  is  fully 
developed,  will  show  a  diminution  of  expansion  on  the  affected  side  and 
an  exaggerated  movement  on  the  opposite  side.  When  the  lower  lobe  is 
affected  the  expansion  of  the  chest  over  the  upper  lobe  on  the  affected 
side  may  be  exaggerated.  Occasionally  when  the  left  lung  is  the  seat 
of  disease  the  involved  portion  may  pulsate  synchronously  with  the  heart. 
Inspection  of  the  cardiac  area  shows  nothing  abnormal. 

Palpation. — Diminished  expansion  of  one  side  as  compared  to  the 
other  may  be  more  apparent  from  palpation  than  inspection.  During 
the  stage  of  engorgement  which  usually  lasts  from  12  to  24  hours  the 
tactile  fremitus  may  show  no  change  but  during  the  period  of  consolida- 
tion it  is  exaggerated.  Absent  or  diminished  expansion  occurs  in  cases 
of  c(»ntral  pneumonia  and  in  the  so-called  massive  pneumonia  when  the 
bronchi  are  plugged  with  the  fibrinous  exudate.  Occasionally  a  friction 
or  rhonchial  fremitus  may  be  felt.  Pressure  over  the  consolidated  area 
will  often  elicit  a  tender  spot,  the  pain  being  referred  to  a  point  some 
distance  awav. 

Tlu^  pulse  in  sthenic  lobar  pneumonia  is  full  and  bounding  once  the 
disease  has  become  established.  During  the  chill  it  is  small  and  in  the 
aged  or  debilitated  it  may  be  weak  and  rapid  throughout. 

Formerly  considerable  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  pulse-respiration 
ratio.  In  health  this  is  about  4.5  to  1,  while  in  pneumonia  it  may  be  3  to 
1,  2  to  1,  or  even  1  to  1.     In  an  obscure  case  this  ratio  is  suggestive  of 
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pneumonia  as  there  is  .10  other  febrile  disease  in  which  the  respirations 
are  so  frequently  increased  out  of  proportion  to  the  pulse. 

In  the  case  of  average  severity  the  pulse  ranges  from  100  to  110. 
Generally  speaking  a  low  pulse  rate  is  a  favorable  indication.  When 
the  rate  is  120  or  over  the  outlook  is  serious,  as  it  has  long  been  noted 
that  a  high  pulse  rate  is  attended  by  a  very  high  mortality.  The  pulse 
rate  in  women  tends  to  be  slightly  higher  than  in  men.  A  high  pulse 
rate  in  children  does  not  have  the  same  significance  as  in  adults  as  the 
former  not  uncommonly  have  a  rate  ranging  from  120  to  150.  Irregu- 
larity of  the  pulse  is  also  to  be  viewed  as  a  very  serious  symptom.  Of 
17  patients  with  an  irregular  pulse  13  died  (Lord). 

A  few  years  ago  G.  A.  Gibson  pointed  out  that  when  the  blood-pressure 
as  expressed  in  millimeters  of  mercury  does  not  fall  below  the  pulse  rate 
as  expressed  in  beats  per  minute,  the  patient  is  in  no  immediate  danger. 
With,  for  example,  a  pulse  rate  of  100  and  a  blood-pressure  of  125  there 
is  no  need  for  interference  but  if  this  ratio  becomes  reversed  active 
stimulation  is  demanded  in  order  to  relieve  the  threatened  cardiac 
failure.  While  this  observation  is  of  importance  it  is  not  to  be  depended 
on  absolutely. 

Percussion. — The  percussion  note  over  the  affected  lol>e  may,  if  the 
case  is  seen  early,  be  tympanitic  in  quality.  As  the  consolidation  in- 
creases the  note  becomes  absolutely  dull  and  there  is  in  addition,  a  feeling 
of  resistance.  The  dull  note  remains  even  after  the  crisis  but  with  the 
onset  of  resolution  the  note  gradually  becomes  more  and  more  resonant. 
Occasionally  the  note  may  become  resonant  within  two  or  three  days  but 
as  a  rule  several  weeks  elapse  before  the  normal  standard  has  been  re- 
gained. Very  often  in  percussing  over  the  affected  area  varying  degrees 
of  hypersensitiveness  are  encountered  due  to  the  associated  pleurisy. 
If  the  lesion  is  situated  some  distance  from  the  periphery  of  the  lung  the 
note  will  show  little  if  any  impairment  and  may  even  l)e  hyperresonant. 
Over  the  unaffected  portions  the  note  is  resonant  or  if  the  consolidation 
is  extensive  the  note  may  be  hyperresonant  as  the  result  of  compensatory 
emphysema. 

Auscultation. — At  the  onset  of  the  disease  the  breath  sounds  over  the 
affected  area  may  be  slightly  suppressed  or  even  hai-sher  than  normal, 
and  broncho-vesicular  in  character;  usually  they  are  somewhat  sup- 
pressed. The  most  important  diagnostic  sign  during  the  first  stage  is  the 
crepitant  rale. 

The  distinctive  features  of  crepitant  r&les  are  that  they  produce  a 
fine,  crackling,  high-pitched,  sound,  which  occurs  abruptly  at  the  end 
of  inspiration,  especially  a  forced  inspiration;  they  are  never  heard  dur- 
ing expiration.  The  resemblance  between  the  sound  produced  by  a 
shower  of  crepitaht  r&les  and  that  by  rubbing  the  hair  b(»twe(Mi  the  fingers 
close  to  the  ear  is  so  similar  as  to  make  the  comparison  a  very  apt  one. 
The  crepitant  r&le  is  heard  during  the  first  day  or  so  only. 

The  crepitant  r&le  while  a  very  important  diagnostic  sign  in  lobar 
pneumonia  is  not  absolutely  pathognomic  as  it  may  occur  in  a  localized 
area  at  the  apex  as  an  accessory  sign  of  phthisis.  It  occurs  transiently 
under  the  following  circumstances:  A  patient  who  has  been  confined  for 
some  time  in  })ed,  lying  on  the  back  and  much  enfeebled  with  any  dis- 
ease, if  suddenly  raised  to  a  sitting  posture  and  auscultated,  a  crepitant 
r&le  is  often  found  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  chest  at  the  end  of  forced 
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inspiration.  The  rdle  disappears  after  a  few  forced  inspirations  and  is 
heard,  not  on  one  side  only,  but  on  both  sides.  It  should  be  mentioned 
also  that  if  the  stethoscope  be  applied  to  a  hairy  chest  the  movements 
in  the  act  of  inspiration  may  produce  a  sound  identical  with  the  crepi- 
tant rale  (Flint). 

When  the  vesicles  become  entirelv  filled  with  the  exudate  and  the 
lung  presents  a  solid  appearance  no  extraneous  sounds  are  produced. 
When  this  stage  is  reached  the  breath  sounds  become  tubular  or  bronchial 
in  character,  the  inspiration  being  high-pitched  and  of  the  same  duration 
as  expiration.  In  the  ordinary  case  of  frank  pneumonia  the  bronchial 
breathing  is  usually  quite  loud.  The  voice  sounds  are  also  intensified 
and  exaggeration  of  the  spoken  voice  and  bronchophony  are  usually 
marked.  The  whispered  voice  is  also  distinctly  transmitted.  Both 
the  spoken  and  whispered  voice  may  have,  at  times,  the  peculiar  quality 
known  as  aegophony.  This  sign  is  common  in  cases  of  pleural  effusion 
but  it  may  also  occur  over  consolidated  lung  tissue.  In  cases  of  massive 
pneumonia  both  the  breath  and  voice  sounds  may  be  very  distant  or 
entirely  absent.  Over  the  unaffected  portions  of  the  lungs  the  breath 
sounds  are  clear  and  slightly  exaggerated  but  in  those  cases  in  which 
an  attack  of  bronchitis  has  preceded  the  pneumonia  r&les  may  be  present. 

In  examining  the  chest  of  an  individual  suspected  of  having  pneu- 
monia care  should  be  taken  not  to  overlook  the  axillary  region.  Very 
often  when  the  pneumonia  affects  the  upper  lobe  physical  signs  will  be 
obtained  only  high  up  in  the  axilla. 

With  the  onset  of  gray  hepatization  r&les  are  again  heard.  The  return- 
ing rale  or  crepitus  redux,  is  held  by  some  to  be  identical  wuth  the  crepi- 
tant rale  of  the  first  stage,  but  others  consider  it  coarser  and  lacking  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  latter.  In  addition  to  the  crepitus  redux  there 
are  to  be  heard  numerous  subcrepitant  rales.  As  the  vesicles  are  emptied 
of  their  contents  the  character  of  th(»  breath  sounds  gradually  change; 
the  bronchial  breathing  becomes  broncho- v(»sicular  in  character  and 
finally  pure  vesicular,  although  for  a  time  the  vesicular  murmur  is  apt 
to  be  less  intense*.  The  restoration  of  the  breath  scmnds  to  the  normal 
may  occur  rapidly  but,  as  a  rule,  weeks  elaps(»  before  this  is  attained. 

Careful  examination  of  the  heart  should  be  a  routine  procedure  in 
cases  of  lobar  pneumonia.  Early  in  the  disease  the  heart  sounds  usually 
show  no  change  unless  toxic  symptoms  are  marked  from  the  onset.  In 
the  later  stages  of  the  attack  functional  murnuirs  are  very  common.  In 
a  few  cases  the  nuirnmr  will  be  due  to  an  acute  endocarditis  and,  as  has 
been  shown  in  th(*  section  on  morbid  anatomv,  this  is  not  uncommonlv 
ulc(Mative  in  character.  The  second  pulmonic  sound  is  generally  accentu- 
ated and  may  be  reduplicated  as  well.  A  diminution  of  the  accentuation 
of  th(»  j)ulmonic  second  sound  is  to  be  regarded  seriously  as  it  is  oftf^n  a 
foHM  iinner  of  acute  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle.  Cardiac  failure  may 
manifest  itself  by  sudden  syncope  but  more  often  it  develops  more  or 
less  gradually.  The  pulse  becomes  more  rapid  and  in  addition  there 
arc  cyjinosis,  dyspnea  and  cold  extremiti(»s.  The  above  symptoms  may 
()<•(  ur  nt  or  about  the  time  of  the  crisis:  occurring  at  this  time  they  are, 
as  a  rule,  often  mild  and  of  brief  duration.  Occurring  after  crisis  even 
mild  symptoms  of  cardiac  failure  are  serious  as  they  indicate  consider- 
able' damage  of  th(*  heart  muscle.  Cardiac  weakness  develops  as  a  rule, 
in  cases  with  severe  toxemia,  extensive  consolidation  and  hyiK?rpyrexia. 
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We  have  already  alluded  to  the  high  incidence  of  pericarditis  in  the 
post-mortem  room  as  compared  to  the  clinical  findings.  While  a  more 
careful  examination  of  the  precordium  would  undoubtedly  bring  about 
a  higher  percentage  of  cases  of  clinical  pericarditis,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  pericardial  changes  are  often  terminal  in  character  and 
furthermore,  that  the  confusion  of  sounds  often  renders  an  accurate 
observation  very  uncertain. 

In  a  study  of  the  physical  signs  occurring  in  the  early  stages  of  pneu- 
monia Conner  and  Dodge  determined  their  frequency  as  follows:  (1) 
Circumscribed  area  of  feeble  and  indistinct  breathing  as  compared  with 
the  opposite  side.  (2)  Circumscribed  impairment  without  or  with  tym- 
panitic quality  (sitting  up).  (3)  Crepitant  r&les.  (4)  Slight  increase  in 
intensity  and  clearness  of  vocal  resonance. 

Wilson  Fox  gives  the  following  sequence  of  physical  signs,  corre- 
sponding to  the  anatomical  stages  of  engorgement,  hepatization,  and 
resolution. 

1.  Altered  characters  of  the  respiratory  sound,  which  may  be  weaker 
or  harsher  than  natural,  and  attended  or  immediately  followed  by  fine, 
crackling  r&les. 

2.  Dulness  on  percussion,  attended  by  bronchial  or  tubular  or  sup- 
pressed breathing,  bronchophony  and  increased  vocal  fremitus,  together 
with  diminishecl  respirator^'  movement,  chiefly  affecting  the  act  of 
expansion. 

3.  The  return  of  crepitation,  usually  in  a  coarser  form;  gradual 
diminution  of  percussion  dulness,  together  with  the  return  of  the  respira- 
tory movements  and  of  the  characters  of  the  respiration  and  of  the  vocal 
resonance  and  fremitus  to  the  healthy  standard. 

The  Stage  of  ResoluUdn. — The  duration  of  this  stage  varies  greatly. 
Rarely  there  may  be  a  restoration  to  the  normal  within  two  or  three 
days  after  the  crisis.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  three  or  four  weeks 
or  even  longer  must  elapse  before  physical  signs  indicating  a  normal 
lung  are  obtained.  In  a  series  of  40  cases  in  which  resolution  was  unduly 
delayed  McCrae  found  that  the  duration  extended  to  the  fourth  week 
in  5  cases,  fifth  week  in  10  cases,  sixth  week  in  4  cases,  ninth  week  in  3 
cases,  and  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  weeks  each  1  case.  The  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  consolidated  area  can  be  observed  from  day  to  day. 
If  no  such  change  is  apparent  one  should  be  alert  to  the  possibility  of 
an  abscess,  gangrene  or  the  development  of  an  eflFusion.  The  former 
two  conditions  will  generally  manifest  themselves  sooner  or  later,  by 
typical  symptoms.  The  presence  of  an  effusion  is  more  apt  to  be  over- 
looked. One  not  infrequently  sees  cases  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
resolution  has  never  taken  place  and  that  the  signs  of  consolidation 
persist.  As  a  rule  one  of  two  things  has  occurreil:  either  the  pneumonia 
has  been  complicated  by  an  effusion  or,  as  occasionally  happens,  an 
attack  of  dry  pleurisy,  followed  by  an  effusion,  was  ushered  in  with  chilly 
sensations,  fever  and  pain  in  the  side  thus  simulating  lobar  pneumonia. 
Rarely  the  affected  portion  gradually  undergoes  fibroid  changes.  Absorp- 
tion of  the  exudate  and  the  restoration  of  the  lung  to  its  normal  state  is 
the  rule;  therefore  in  any  case  in  which  the  physical  signs  show  no  change 
one  should  always  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  one  of  the  above  changes 
being  present  and  by  means  of  an  explorihg  needle  and  the  X-rays  deter- 
mine the  exact  nature. 
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Relapse. — There  is  considerable  confusion  as  to  the  meaninfi;  of  this 
term.  Its  use  should  be  restricted  to  those  rare  instances  in  which  a  few 
days  after  the  subsidence  of  the  original  attack  a  fresh  invasion  of  the 
lung  tissue  occurs.  **If  the  lung,  after  an  ordinary  croupous  pneumonia 
involving  one  or  several  lobes,  becomes  normal  after  the  fever  has  termi- 
nated by  crisis  or  lysis,  the  patient  is  convalescent;  and  if  at  least  three 
days  or  several  weeks  after  the  deferescence  a  new  infiltration  of  the  same 
or  other  lobes  with  all  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  a  local  and  general 
nature  occur,  a  relapse  has  without  question  taken  place''  (Wagner). 

Among  5966  cases  collected  from  the  literature  a  relapse  occurred  in 
36  or  0.60  per  cent.  (Norris). 

Clinical  Varieties  of  Pneumonia. — Pneumonia  is  not  infrequently 
encountered  in  forms  which  present  more  or  less  well-marked  variations 
from  the  ordinary  frank  type  of  the  disease.  In  some  instances  nothing 
more  is  meant  than  that  certain  symptoms  predominate;  in  others  the 
variation  has  reference  to  the  character  of  the  anatomical  lesion. 

Adhenic  Pneumonia. — This  term  is  applied  to  pneumonias  character- 
ized by  extreme  prostration.  The  onset  is  often  insidious.  Physical 
signs  may  be  absent  and  this  is  also  true  of  the  subjective  symptoms. 
In  other  instances  there  are  severe  nervous  symptoms  such  as  delirium, 
great  prostration  and  finally  coma.  Asthenic  pneumonia  is  a  common 
occurrence  in  the  aged  and  in  those  enfeebled  by  chronic  illness. 

Senile  Pneumonia. — This  is  essentially  the  same  as  asthenic  pneu- 
monia. The  disease  as  seen  in  those  of  advanced  years  very  commonly 
has  an  insidious  onset,  ill-defined  physical  signs  and  severe  constitutional 
symptoms. 

Terminal  Pneumonia. — In  those  who  are  the  victims  of  some  chronic 
affection  such  as  diabetes,  cardiac,  renal  or  pulmonary  disease  the  final 
act  of  the  drama  may  be  an  attack  of  pneumonia.  Terminal  pneumonias 
are  common  during  the  winter  months  and  like  the  asthenic  and  senile 
types  are  often  characterized  by  a  paucity  of  physical  signs  and  marked 
prostration. 

The  three  types  above  mentioned  are  not  infrequently  overlooked 
because  they  hick  the  characteristic  features  of  frank  pneumonia  both 
as  regards  the  physical  signs  and  the  symptoms.  The  occurrence  of 
respiratory  symptoms  no  matter  how  slight  or  evidence^j  of  prostration  in 
the  aged  and  in  those  suffering  from  some  chronic  ailment  should  always 
suggest  the  possibility  of  lobar  pneumonia. 

Pneumonia  in  Alcoholic  Subjects. — In  this  type  the  cerebral  symptoms 
are  frecjuently  so  marked  as  to  suggest  delirium  tremens.  The  respira- 
tory symptoms  may  be  very  trivial.  It  is  currently  believed  that  in 
alcoholics  the  disease  affects  the  apex  of  the  lung  more  frequently  than 
the  base. 

Typhoid  Pneumonia. — Mention  is  made  of  this  term  simply  to  cau- 
tion against  its  use.  The  designation  is  misleading  as  one  is  never 
certain  whether  it  has  reference  to  a  patient  who  has  passed  into  the 
typhoid  state  or  whether  the  pneumonia  has  been  associated  with 
tyi)h()id  fever. 

Larval  or  Abortive  Pneumonia. — Occasionallv  cases  are  seen  in  which 
the  disease  runs  a  course  of  from  one  to  three  days.  In  such  cases  the 
symptoms  may  be  quite  characteristic  of  pneumonia  but  the  physical 
findings  are,  as  a  rule,  inconclusive.     Abortive  pneumonia  is  most  apt 
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to  be  encountered  in  institutions  in  which  the  disease  is  for  the  time 
prevailinj?. 

Epidemic  Pneumonia. — The  fact  that  pneumonia  may  assume  the 
portions  of  a  mild  epidemic  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  dealing  with 
the  etiology  of  the  disease. 

Post-operative  pneumonia  has  been  referred  to  under  etiology. 

Central  Pneumonia. — In  those  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  point 
conclusively  to  lobar  pneumonia  but  in  which  physical  signs  are  very 
slight  or  wanting,  the  lesion  is  deep-seated  or  centrally  placed.  This 
may  continue  throughout  the  disease  or  after  three  or  four  days  the 
lesion  may  extend  sufficiently  near  the  periphery  of  the  lung  to  admit 
of  its  recognition. 

Apex  Pneumonia. — When  lobar  pneumonia  affects  the  upper  lobes 
it  is  believed  to  be  of  a  more  severe  type.  Prostration,  hyperpyrexia, 
and  cerebral  symptoms  are  often  marked.  In  children  and  in  alcoholics 
the  apex  is  very  commonly  involved.  The  right  apex  is  affected  about 
twice  as  often  as  the  left. 

Wandering  or  Creeping  Pneumonia. — Practically  every  case  of  pneu- 
monia spreads  to  some  extent.  As  a  rule,  it  extends  from  a  given  spot 
but  limits  itself  sharply  to  one  lobe.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  slowly 
extends  spreading  from  lobe  to  lobe  by  contiguity;  in  others  the  process 
apparently  develops  afresh  at  different  points  in  the  same  or  even  the 
opposite  lung. 

Massive  Pneumonia. — This  is  a  rare  form  in  which  the  large  bronchi 
become  entirely  filled  with  the  croupous  exudate.  Owing  to  the  block- 
ing of  the  bronchi  the  physical  signs  may  be  limited  to  marked  flatness 
on  percussion  such  as  occur  in  pleurisy  with  effusion.  Both  the  breath 
and  voice  sounds  are  absent. 

Double  Pneumonia. — Both  bases  may  be  affected  simultaneously  or 
the  apex  of  one  lung  and  the  lower  lobe  of  the  opposite  lung  may  be 
involved. 

Pneumonia  in  Children. — Lobar  pneumonia  as  seen  in  young  children 
often  presents  well-marked  differences  from  the  disease  as  it  occurs  in 
adults.  Ihstead  of  the  initial  chill  the  disease  mav  be  ushered  in  with 
an  attack  of  vomiting,  occasionally  by  a  convulsion,  or  the  child  may  be 
listless  and  refuse  to  eat  for  several  days  prior  to  the  onset  of  the  fever. 
The  temperature  rises  rapidly  and  is  usually  higher  than  that  seen  in 
adults,  often  reaching  105°  to  107°F.  Nervous  symptoms  are  usually 
prominent,  the  child  becoming  delirious  and  unable  to  recognize  anyone; 
later  the  delirimn  is  succeeded  bv  drowsiness  and  semiconsciousness. 
Vomiting  which  may  be  severe  and  persistent  is  often  a  marked  feature 
of  the  disease  in  children.  These  symptoms  at  first  sight  suggest  some 
cerebral  affection  especially  meningitis  but  meningitis  rarely  has  so  acute 
an  onset. 

Occasionally  a  child  ill  with  pneumonia  develops  an  erythematous 
rash  which  bears  a  superficial  resemblance  to  scarlet  fever.  It  differs 
from  the  rash  associated  with  the  latter  in  that  it  is  not  punctate  and  is 
of  brief  duration. 

The  disturbance  of  the  pulse  respiration  ratio  (normally  4.5  to  1) 
is  very  suggestive.  Expectoration  is  rare  in  children  as  they  usually 
swallow  the  sputum. 

The  apex  of  the  lung  is  affected  somewhat  more  frecjuently  than  the 
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lower  lobe.  The  physical  signs  may  for  a  few  days  be  entirely  absent  or 
very  inconclusive.  Northrup  has  epitomized  the  physical  findings  as 
follows:  Absent  or  diminished  respiratory  murmur  over  one  lobe  or 
portion  of  a  lobe;  rdles  of  any  kind,  perhaps  appearing  only  late,  either 
in  a  localized  shower  or  diffusely  scattered;  broncho-vesicular  breathing — 
a  bronchial  whiflf;  slight  dulness,  becoming  marked  only  late;  and,  lastly, 
cough. 

Mason^  in  a  study  of  the  X-ray  findings  in  lobar  pneumonia  in  young 
children  found  that  the  consolidated  area  was  triangular  or  conical  in 
shape  with  the  base  at  the  periphery  of  the  lung.  The  consolidation 
always  started  at  the  periphery  and  extended  in  toward  the  hilus,  and 
the  base  of  the  consolidated  area  is  very  frequently  situated  at  a  point 
corresponding  to  the  apex  of  the  axilla.  It  is  well  known  that  lobar 
pneumonia  as  it  occurs  in  children  may  be  attended  with  nothing  more 
than  slight  impairment  of  the  percussion  note,  bronchial  breathing  and 
voice  being  absent.  In  the  ai)sence  of  the  latter  signs  Mason  states 
that  the  pneumonic  process  does  not  extend  to  the  hilus.  This  leaves 
an  area  of  normal  air  tissue  which  dissipates  the  bronchial  quality  of  the 
breath  and  voice  sounds  which  have  their  origin  in  the  trachea  and  large 
bronchi  at  the  root  of  the  lung.  Absent  or  slight  physical  signs  are  due 
therefore  to  peripheral  rather  than  a  central  location  of  the  pneumonic 
process. 

Secondary  Pneumonia. — This  form  is  met  with  chiefly  as  a  complica- 
tion of  one  of  the  specific  fevers  particularly  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever, 
typhus  and  influenza.  The  symptoms  are  often  indefinite  and  the 
physical  signs  of  equivocal  import.  The  symptoms  are  apt  to  lack  the 
striking  features  of  frank  croupous  pneumonia  and  the  physical  signs 
rarely  amount  to  more  than  impaired  resonance,  feeble  breathing  and 
a  few  crackling  r&les.  One  is  often  in  doubt  as  to  whether  there  is  a 
hypostatic  congestion,  edema,  pulmonary  infarct,  a  central  pneumonia 
or  a  l)roncho-pneumonia. 

A  disturbance  of  the  normal  pulse-respiration  ratio — 4.5  to  1 — is 
always  suggestive  and  should  lead  to  careful  physical  examination. 
In  spite  of  precautions  the  lesion  is  often  overlooked. 

Diagnosis  of  Pneumonia. — The  recognition  of  a  typical  case  of  pneu- 
monia is  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  an  easy  matter.  A  history 
of  a  chill  followed  by  pain  in  the  side,  fever,  rapid  respirations,  the 
presence  of  herpes,  a  leukocytosis  and  bloody  or  rusty  sputum  are  of 
themselv(\s  sufficient  to  warrant  a  diagnosis,  even  in  the  absence  of  phys- 
ical signs.  The  latter  it  is  to  be  recalled,  may  not  be  present  for  a  few 
days  and  in  some  cases  are  never  definitely  determined.  When  present 
th(*  physical  signs  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  symptoms  render  the 
diagnosis  practically  certain.  The  evolution  of  the  physical  signs  has 
been  considered  in  full  and  need  not  be  considered  further. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  atypical  pneumonia  the  disease  occurs 
in  tlu*  aged,  in  thos(»  debilitated  by  some  chronic  disease  and  in  children. 
In  such  cas(\s,  while*  th(»  patient  is  usually  very  ill,  there  is  a  paucity  of 
both  physical  signs  or  symptoms  or  the  symptoms  while  very  severe  are 
not  such  as  occur  in  typical  pneumonia.  One  should  always  recall  that 
undcn'  these  circumstances  pneumonia  is  always  a  possibility  and  every 
means  should  be  taken  to  determine  its  presence.     It  is  in  such  cases  that 

^Amer,  Jour.  Diseases  of  Children^  March,  1916. 
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alterations  in  the  pulse-respiration  ratio  sometimes  furnish  the  clue. 
A  leukocytosis  also  points  to  pneumonia  although  in  very  severe  cases 
a  leukopenia  may  be  present.  If  expert  laboratory  assistance  is  avail- 
able, a  blood  culture  should  be  made  in  doubtful  cases  as  this  is  the  most 
certain  method  we  possess. 

The  conditions  which  are  most  likely  to  be  confused  with  lobar  pneu- 
monia are  acute  tuberculous  pneumonia  or  pneumonic  phthisis,  broncho- 
pneumonia^  pleural  effusiony  pulmonary  congestions  pulmonary  infarct 
and  atelectasis. 

Acute  Tuberculous  Pneumonia. — Acute  pneumonic  phthisis  is  con- 
sidered in  full  in  the  section  dealing  with  tuberculosis.  It  is  sufficient 
to  remark  here  that  tuberculosis  often  first  manifests  itself  with  a  chill, 
pain,  coujijh  and  signs  of  consolidation.  In  some  instances  it  is  impossible 
for  a  week  or  more  to  distinj^uish  it  from  lobar  pneumonia.  At  the  end 
of  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  however,  the  temperature  changes  from  the 
continuous  to  the  remittent  or  intermittent  type  and  the  sputum  becomes 
purulent  in  character.  While  pure  bronchial  breathing  may  be  heard 
over  the  consolidated  area  the  absence  of  breath  sounds  is  not  unusual 
and  is  of  considerable  diagnostic  importance.  In  every  case  of  pro- 
tracted pneumonia  the  sputum  should  be  examined  for  tubercle  bacilli. 

Acute  tuberculous  pneumonia  usually  involves  one  of  the  upper  lobes 
and  in  the  majority'  of  cases  occurs  in  an  individual  whose  health  has 
been  bad  or  who  has  had  previous  pulmonary  trouble.  The  occurrence 
of  an  hemoptysis  points  to  tuberculosis  rather  than  pneumonia. 

Rarely  true  lobar  pneumonia  occurs  in  a  definitely  tuberculous  in- 
dividual. A  young  woman  with  a  moderately  advanced  tuberculous 
lesion  at  the  right  apex  which  had  become  arrested,  was  suddenly  seized 
with  a  chill,  pain  in  the  right  side  and  cough.  The  temperature  rapidly 
rose  to  103°F.  and  the  respirations  to  30.  At  the  end  of  two  days  a 
small  area  of  dulness  and  bronchial  breathing  was  heard  near  the  angle 
of  the  scapula;  this  gradually  spread  and  involved  all  of  the  right  lower 
lobe.  The  attack  ran  a  course  of  two  weeks,  the  temperature  falling  by 
lysis.  In  the  course  of  the  next  three  months  the  lower  lobe  gradually 
was  restored  to  normal.  There  wai5  no  lighting  up  of  the  tuberculous 
process.  In  this  case  it  was  impossible  to  tell  during  the  attack  or  indeed 
for  some  weeks  afterward,  whether  the  process  was  a  true  pneumonia  or  a 
widespread  tuberculous  infiltration. 

Broncho-pneumonia. — There  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between 
typical  lobar  pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia  but  in  those  of  ad- 
vanced years  and  in  the  debilitated  croupous  pneumonia  not  infrequently 
is  mistaken  for  the  broncho-pneumonic  form.  The  principle  features  of 
broncho-pneumonia  are  a  gradual  onset  and  a  much  longer  duration 
than  occurs  in  lobar  pneumonia.  Dj^spnea  and  cyanosis  are  more  marked 
than  in  the  lobar  form  and  the  temperature  is  lower  and  subject  to 
more  marked  intermissions.  Both  lungs  are  affected  and  the  physical 
examination  shows  a  preponderance  of  signs  of  bronchitis  over  those  of 
consolidation. 

Pleural  Effusion. — At  first  sight  the  distinction  between  a  pleural 
effusion  and  lobar  pneumonia  should  be  easy.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
mistaking  of  the  one  for  the  other  is  not  uncommon.  In  some  instances 
the  differentiation  is  not  easy  and  one  cannot  be  certain  without  having 
recourse  to  the  exploring  needle,  a  procedure  which  should  always  be 
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followed  in  doubtful  cases.  In  the  typical  case  of  pneumonia  there  is 
bronchial  breathing  and  increased  vocal  and  tactile  fremitus  while  in 
pleural  effusion  the  breath  sounds  are  absent  or  very  distant  and  the 
fremitus,  both  vocal  and  tactile,  is  absent.  It  not  infrequently  happens, 
however,  that  the  signs  peculiar  to  one  may  occur  in  the  other.  Thus 
distant,  almost  inaudible,  breath  sounds  may  occur  in  pneumonia  while 
over  an  effusion  loud  bronchial  breathing  may  be  heard.  ^Egophony 
over  the  upper  limit  of  an  effusion  is  considered  peculiar  to  this  condition 
but  it  may  occur  over  consolidation  as  I  had  occasion  to  note  only  re- 
cently. In  large  effusions  which  fill  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  pleural 
cavity  little  difficulty  is  experienced  as  the  bulging  of  the  affected  side, 
the  obliteration  of  the  interspaces,  the  lack  of  motion  and  the  displace- 
ment of  the  apex  beat  of  the  heart  renders  a  diagnosis  possible  in  most 
cases  by  inspection  alone.  It  is  the  small  effusion  in  which  displacement 
of  the  thoracic  viscera  does  not  occur,  that  makes  the  diagnosis  difficult. 
The  presence  or  absence  of  .Grocco's  triangle  is  often  of  service.  The 
exploring  needle  or  X-rays  should  always  be  resorted  to  in  case  of  doubt. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  subject  which  should  be  mentioned, 
namely,  the  development  of  an  effusion  in  association  with  the  pneumonic 
process.  As  a  rule  such  effusions  are  purulent  in  character;  in  children 
they  are  practically  always  so.  Generally  no  suspicion  arises  as  to 
their  presence  until  after  the  stage  of  resolution  has  set  in.  It  then  be- 
comes apparent  that  the  affected  lung  is  not  clearing  up  and  that  the 
physical  signs  persist.  The  diagnosis  rests  partly  on  symptoms  and 
partly  on  physical  signs.  If  the  temperature  has  fallen  by  crisis  there  is 
a  secondary  rise  two  or  three  days  later  and  the  respiratory  rate  cither 
fails  to  fall  or  becomes  increased.  If  the  temperature  falls  by  lysis,  a 
secondarv  rise  mav  occur  before  the  normal  has  been  reached. 

There  mav  be  absence  of  breath  sounds  but  as  the  fluid  has  formed 
over  consolidated  hing  the  breathing  may  bo  bronchial.  If  the  effusion 
gradually  increases  in  size,  bulging,  lack  of  motion  and  displacement  of 
the  viscera  take  place.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  empyema, 
sometimes  loculated,  is  not  infrequently  the  cause  of  symptoms  and  phys- 
ical signs  ascribed  to  delayed  resolution. 

Pulmonarij  ComjeMion. — Very  often  patients  who  have  been  confined 
to  bed  because  of  some  protracted  illness  such  as  typhoid  fever,  develop 
varying  degrees  of  congestion  in  the  posterior  portions  of  the  lungs, 
especially  at  the  bases.  The  condition  is  always  bilateral.  The  breath- 
ing may  be  somewhat  suppressed  but  is  otherwise  normal  and  the  per- 
cussion note  is  rarely  more  than  slightly  impaired.  Very  often,  however, 
fine  cn^pitating  rales  are  heard  which  are  indistinguishable  from  those 
occurring  in  pneumonia.  Often  they  are  transient  and  disappear  after 
a  few  tleep  breaths  but  they  may  persist.  The  fact  that  the  condition  is 
bilateral  and  the  knowledge  that  it  is  not  uncommon  in  those  long  con- 
fined to  b(»d  should  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  pneumonia. 

Pulmonary  Infarct. — Among  those  suffering  from  chronic  valvular 
heart  disease  the  occurrence  of  a  pulmonary  infarct  is  not  uncommon. 
The  onset  is  abrupt,  due  to  plugging  of  one  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  by 
an  embolism.  The  patient  is  usually  seized  suddenly  with  pain  in  the 
side,  shortness  of  breath,  and  later  there  is  cough  and  the  expectoration 
of  l)loo(ly  sputum.  On  physical  examination  there  may  be  a  small  area 
of  crepitating  rales  with  or  without  dulness  on  percussion  and  bronchial 
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breathinjij.  In  some  instances  the  physical  signs  closely,  resemble  those 
obtained  in  pleurisy  with  effusion.  The  temperature  is  usually  low. 
Fowler  states  that  in  cases  of  infarction  the  patient  will  almost  certainly 
be  found  sitting  up  in  bed  while  this  rarely  happens  in  pneumonia. 
Examination  of  the  heart  should  make  it  possible  to  determine  the  exist- 
ence of  a  valvular  lesion  if  this  is  not  known  already. 

Pulmonary  infarction  as  the  result  of  venous  thrombosis  is  more 
confusing  as  the  pulmonary  symptoms  may  appear  before  the  thrombosis 
in  the  vein  manifests  itself.  The  continuation,  day  after  day,  of  frankly 
bloody  sputum  associated  with  physical  signs  of  consolidation  in  one  of 
the  lower  lobes  is  very  suggestive  of  pulmonary  infarction  due  to  a 
venous  thrombosis. 

Atelectains  or  Collapse  of  the  Lung. — Collapse  of  one  of  the  lower  lobes 
of  the  lungs  may  be  mistaken  for  pneumonia.  The  condition  is  some- 
times seen  in  association  with  acute  bronchitis,  great  hypertrophy  of 
the  heart  or  in  large  pericardial  effusions.  Pasteur  has  called  attention 
to  massive  collapse  of  one  of  the  lower  lobes  following  surgical  operations. 

Collapse  of  one  of  the  pulmonary  lobes  may  occur  with  the  same 
suddenness  and  intensity  as  a  pulmonary  embolism,  but  in  most  instances 
it  is  attended  by  less  violent  symptoms.  The  condition  is  characterized 
by  dyspnea,  pain  in  the  chest  and  the  expectoration  of  viscid  sputum. 
Usually  the  symptoms  subside  rapidly,  rarely  lasting  more  than  24  hours. 
If  the  viscid  sputum  persists  for  a  longer  period  it  is  likely  that  a  bron- 
chitis or  broncho-pneumonia  has  developed  in  the  reexpanding  lung. 

Physical  examination  shows  some  retraction  of  the  affected  side, 
impairment  of  the  percussion  note,  weak,  tubular  breathing,  and  the 
absence  of  vocal  fremitus  and  r&les.  The  conclusive  sign  of  massive 
collapse  of  the  lung  is  displacement  of  the  heart's  apex  beat  toward  the 
affected  side,  and  it  is  the  only  sign  peculiar  to  the  condition  (Pasteur). 

Occasionally  in  the  early  stages  it  may  be  difficult  to  differentiate 
typhoid  fever  and  meningitis  from  the  atypical  forms  of  pneumonia. 
It  is  in  such  cases  that  one  should  always,  whenever  possible,  enlist  the 
aid  of  the  laboratorv.  The  confusion  which  sometimes  arises  between 
acute  lobar  pneumonia  and  acute  abdominal  inflammations  have  been 
alluded  to  above. 

FRIEDLANDER'S  bacillus  PNEUMONIA 

Etiology. — A  very  fatal  but  fortunately  a  rare  form,  of  pneumonia 
is  that  known  as  Friedlander's  bacillus  pneumonia.  The  exciting  cause 
of  this  type  of  pneumonia  is  the  bacillus  mucosus  capsulatus,  also  known 
as  the  pneumobacillus  and  Friedlander's  bacillus.  Although  this  organ- 
ism was  identified  by  Friedlander  in  1882  it  has  never  attracted  much 
attention  as  one  of  the  causes  of  lobar  pneumonia.  ''Thus  far  only 
about  thirty-three  cases  of  pneumonia  have  been  reported  so  fully  that 
they  can  reasonably  be  considered  to  have  been  produced  solely  by  the 
bacillus  mucosus  capsulatus.  Some  of  these  may  be  questioned  as 
unequivocal  cases  of  so-called  *  Friedlander  pneumonia.'"^ 

The  bacillus  mucosus  capsulatus  is  found  either  as  a  primary  or  a 
secondary  invader  in  about  5  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  pneumonia.  It  has 
been  noted  also  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  in  which  the  tubercle 

^  iSissoN  and  Thompson:  Am,  Jour.  Med.  Sc.y  Nov.  15,  1915. 
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bacillus  is  the  primary  source  of  infection.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
diagnosis  rests  entirely  on  the  bacteriological  findings  it  is  quite  possible 
that  Friedliinder's  bacillus  pneumonia  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than 
the  number  of  reported  cases  would  indicate. 

The  organism  may  be  found  in  pure  culture  in  the  sputum  or  in  the 
blood,  the  latter  being  the  most  conclusive  proof. 

This  type  of  pneumonia  occurs  chiefly  in  late  adult  life;  it  is  rarely 
encountered  in  infants  and  young  children. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — A  lung  which  has  become  the  seat  of  pneumonia 
due  to  the  Friedlander  bacillus  presents  certain  characteristics  which 
serve  to  distinguish  it  from  infections  due  to  the  pneumococcus.  The 
cut  surface  lacks  the  granular  appearance  so  characteristic  of  pneu- 
mococcus infections.  In  the  early  stages  the  process  is  more  or  less 
lobular  in  its  distribution  and  hemorrhagic  foci  are  not  uncommon.  This 
gives  the  lung  a  mottled,  marble-like  appearance.  Later  the  lobular 
areas  tend  to  coalesce,  forming  a  more  or  less  homogeneous  appearance. 
The  lung  then  has  a  grayish-slaty  color.  Areas  of  necrosis  and  abscess 
formation  are  not  uncommon  and  are  more  frequently  seen  in  this  form 
of  pneumonia  than  in  pneumococcus  pneumonias.  Practically  the  same 
changes  have  been  demonstrated  in  experimental  animals  by  Sisson  and 
Walker.^  These  observers  found  that  the  lungs  of  cats  infected  with 
the  bacillus  mucosus  capsulatus  showed  in  the  early  stages  a  lobular 
distribution,  which  later  became  homogeneous,  and  the  presence  of 
hemorrhagic  foci.  The  lung  was  at  first  mottled  and  marble-like  in 
appearance,  later  it  became  of  a  graj^ish  color  and  the  cut  surface  was 
not  granular. 

The  exudate  from  the  lung  is  abundant  and  of  a  slimy,  mucoid  appear- 
ance. A  fibrinous  exudate  is  nearly  always  present  on  the  pleura  and 
this  may  lead  to  a  serofibrinous  or  purulent  effusion.  Occasionally  the 
other  serous  membranes  are  involved. 

Histologically  the  alveoli  are  seen  to  be  filled  with  a  serous  exudate 
containing  red  blood  cells,  pus  cells  and  desquamated  epithelial  cells. 
Fibrin  is  less  abundant  than  in  the  ordinary  type  of  pneumonia.  A 
striking  feature  of  the  disease,  in  most  instances,  is  the  enormous  number 
of  the  infecting  organisms  which  may  be  both  extracellular  and 
intracellular. 

Symptoms. — Aside  from  the  extreme  severity  of  the  constitutional 
symptoms  and  the  brief  duration  of  the  disease  there  is  nothing  clinic- 
ally to  distinguish  this  type  of  pneumonia  from  the  ordinary  form.  It 
more  often  begins  without  a  chill  than  with  one.  Usually  the  onset 
is  with  pain  in  the  side,  cough  and  dyspnea.  Delirium  may  occur  early. 
Herpes  labialis  so  frequently  seen  in  the  pneumococcus  form  rarely  occurs 
in  this  type.  The  evidences  of  a  severe  toxemia  are  marked  and  weak- 
ness, coma,  and  cardiac  failure  may  appear  early  in  the  course  of  the 
disease.  The  temperature  may  be  continuous  or  remittent  and  as  a  rule 
is  not  as  high  as  that  seen  in  the  ordinary  form  and  the  pulse  rate  is  also 
apt  to  be  lower.  Considerable  importance  is  attached  to  the  character 
of  the  sputum.  This  is  abundant,  bloody,  very  slimy,  non-purulent  in 
character  and  contains  great  numbers  of  the  infecting  organism.  A 
leukocytosis  is  commonly  present. 

This  form  of  pneumonia  is  usually  of  brief  duration  and  a  fatal 

*  Jour,  Exp.  Med.,,  Dec.  1,  1915. 
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Etiology.     AHh'/u^h    iM'v<"ral    ►ffiAll    hou*^-  ^-pio'-rnic^  had 
•'TiU'/j  |/riof  t/,  !),#'  Pan*?  t'\ntU*tuu'  in  IMf2  and  IS1<3.  it  wa*  not  untfl  the 
*pi'*'nrr*'i$''i'  oi  t}*^'  la^U^r  that  th«'  di^'at^-  attra^-t^-d  af>-ntion- 

Th^'  I'arji'  t'\tvU'tui*'  fol)ow«rd  an  in»f^/rtation  of  parrot*  from  South 
Aiii^'M'-a.  TUt'n-  w^-r^  I'J  /-aw*?,  with  JO  d**ath.-.  in  lS(r2  and  the  foUowini: 
y^'ar  7  mon*  ^'a***!*  h^'h*  oJ/NTV^'d  with  5  d^'ath-.  Sin^-^-  that  time  a  num- 
in^r  hi  pjuhW  hoijM'  t'lfitU'fitwn  hsivt*  U'^'n  not*-d  in  Franr-e.  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, In  thi*-  ^'ount ry  'i  prohahK*  raw>«  of  |;j•ittar'o^i.•*  have  been  reported 
hy  Vi^'k^Tv  and  Hi/hardMin,'     I'p  to  th#'  pn-r^nt  time  al»out  100  cases 

Th«'  di^'aM'  m  U')iev<'d  \*t  \ti'  tran>^rnitt<'d  from  hird  to  man  and  never 
from  man  t/;  mafi.  Th**  inf<'''tion  may  or-r-iir  a>^  the  result  of  feeding  from 
mouth  to  heak,  a  firaetii-e  followed  hy  fiiirerin  raisers  and  which  in  the 
hitter  Kometime^  eaijH'H  infeetion  with  the  asjierKiilus.  More  commonly 
the  infi'etion  \h  aefjuired  l>y  fonfilifi^  the  siek  hird  or  hy  cleaning  the  con- 
taminated  eageM. 

Although  the  eawM  re|>orted  ne^'Ui  tri  indieate  that  there  i?*  a  close 
relationship  lietween  the  dineaHe  oeeurring  in  parrots  and  that  which 
oeeurH  in  man  the  proof  in  not  eonehinive.  In  th(»  first  place  the  organism 
iMohited  hy  Noeard  and  believed  to  be  the  irifeeting  agent  in  parrots, 
han  been  found  but  onre  in  human  beings  nor  have  agglutinating  tests 
been  uniform;  and  in  the  necond  place,  relatively  few  individuals  acquire 
the  infeetion  ah  hough  ample  opportunity  is  olTerecl  in  the  case  of  bird 
faneiern  and  thoMe  who  have  parnMs  for  pets.  Within  the  past  few  years 
flM*re  IniH  be(»n  no  reference'  to  the  disease  in  the  literature. 

Morbid  Anatomy.  In  parrots  dying  from  the  disease*,  the  patholog- 
ical (IndingH  conniHt  of  a  severe  enteritis  and  cloudy  swelling  of  the  spleen, 
liver  iind  kidiM'ys.  Nocard's  organism  is  found  in  the  marrow  of  the 
wing  bones. 

^TnniM,  Amhoc.  Am.  I*h}/n.,  MJOt,  p.  'M)\. 
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In  man,  little  is  known  of  the  pathology.  Cases  have  been  recorded 
in  which  a  lobar  or  lobular  type  of  pneumonia  was  found.  Cultures  from 
the  heart's  blood,  the  lungs  and  other  organs  have  shown  the  presence 
of  the  pneumococcus,  streptococcus  and  other  organisms.  Failure  to 
find  Nocard's  organism  is  explained  on  the  ground  that  this  organism 
has  been  killed  off  by  secondary  invaders. 

Symptoms. — Dieulafoy  places  the  incubation  period  at  from  seven 
to  twelve  days,  while  other  observers  state  that  it  may  last  for  as  long  as 
twenty-fiv(*  days. 

The  dis(\ase  may  be  ushered  in  abruptly  or  it  may  have  an  insidious 
onset.  When  the  onset  is  sudden  the  clinical  picture  is  not  unlike  that 
of  pneumonia.  There  is  a  chill,  marked  prostration,  and  fever  which 
rises  rapidly  to  102°  or  104°F.  and  is  continuous  in  type  with  slight  daily 
remissions.  Cough  appears  early  and  is  usually  attended  with  mucoid, 
rusty  or  bloody  sputum.  In  some  cases  there  is  no  sputum.  Herpes  are 
absent. 

In  other  cases  the  onset  is  insidious  and  bears  a  striking  resemblance 
to  ty])h()i(l  fever.  The  patient  complains  of  headache,  malaise,  weakness, 
anorexia  and  diarrhea  or  constipation,  usually  the  latter.  The  breath  is 
foul  and  the  tongue  heavily  coated.  A  petechial  eruption  is  sometimes 
present.  The  spleen  has  been  noted  as  being  enlarged  in  some  cases. 
Delirium,  apathy  or  stupor  is  often  present.  Respiratory  symptoms 
are  also  present  in  the  typhoid  type  of  the  disease. 

A  severe  stomatitis  or  peribuccal  edema  may  be  an  early  manifesta- 
tion in  those  who  have  practised  mouth  to  mouth  feeding. 

The  disease  remains  stationary  for  from  eight  to  ten  days  when  the 
temperature  falls,  usually  by  lysis.  Convalescence  is,  as  a  rule,  pro- 
tracted.    The  total  mortality  for  reported  cases  is  about  30  per  cent. 

Physical  Signs. — Examination  of  the  chest  may  show  the  presence 
of  fine  moist  rales  throughout  both  lungs  or  physical  signs  indicative  of 
either  a  broncho-pneumonia  or  lobar  pneumonia.  Often  the  physical 
findings  are  inconclusive. 

Diagnosis.-  This  rests  entirely  on  a  knowledge  of  the  exciting  cause. 
If  it  is  known  that  the  patient  has  been  in  contact  with  a  diseased  parrot, 
psittacosis  should  at  once  suggest  itself.  Especially  should  one's  sus- 
picions be  aroused  if  several  members  of  a  household  are  simultaneously 
affected.  In  the  absence  of  such  knowledge  the  case  is  certain  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  atypical  pneumonia. 

BRONCHO-PNEUMONIA 

This  form  of  pneumonia  is  also  known  as  catarrhal  pneumonia,  lobular 
pneumonia  and  capillary  l)ronchitis.  The  latter  term  should  never  be 
used.  Whiles  a  lesion  limited  to  the  finer  bronchioles  Ls  possible  theoretic- 
ally, practically  it  never  exists  alone,  as  an  inflammatory  process  involv- 
ing the  smaller  bronchi  inevitably  extends  to  the  anatomically  related 
or  contiguous  vesicles  as  well.  The  term  broncho-pneumonia  is  much 
the  most  preferable  designation  and  by  conunon  consent  is  the  one  now  in 
general  use.  As  the  name  implies  the  process  involves  l>oth  the  bronchi 
and  the  ])ulmonary  vesicles. 

Etiology. — The  dis(»ase  occurs  as  a  primary  and  secondary  manifesta- 
tion and  is  encountered  most  frequently  at  the  two  extremes  of  life.     The 
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two  sexes  are  about  equally  affected.  The  primary  form  is  almost  invari- 
ably seen  in  children  under  two  years  of  age.  Beyond  this  age  period 
the  disease  is  usually  a  secondary  manifestation.  Statistics  show  that 
in  about  one-third  of  all  cases  the  disease  is  primary. 

As  a  secondary  manifestation  broncho-pneumonia  occurs  under  a 
variety  of  conditions. 

(a)  As  a  complication  of  or  sequel  to  one  of  the  acute  infectious  dis- 
eases broncho-pneumonia  is  encountered  with  great  frequency.  While 
any  of  the  acute  infections  may  give  rise  to  broncho-pneumonia  the  infec- 
tions most  to  be  feared  are  diphtheria,  measles  and  whooping  cough. 
There  is  a  very  widespread  belief  among  the  laity  that  measles  and 
whooping  cough,  especially  the  latter,  are  relatively  harmless  affections. 
For  this  reason  children  are  often  purposely  exposed  to  these  diseases  in 
order  that  what  is  believed  to  be  a  necessary  episode  in  their  lives  may 
be  over  and  done  with.  Although  both  these  diseases  are  relatively 
harmless  in  themselves  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that  they 
are  extremely  dangerous  because  of  their  complications  and  sequels.  A 
very  considerable  proportion  of  deaths  from  broncho-pneumonia  occur 
in  children  in  whom  the  primary  infection  was  either  measles  or  whooping 
cough. 

(6)  In  both  children  and  adults  broncho-pneumonia  may  succeed  an 
attack  of  acute  bronchitis,  the  inflammatory  process  extending  along 
the  bronchial  tubes  and  eventually  implicating  the  air  vesicles.  A 
secondary  broncho-pneumonia  may  arise  also  in  cases  of  bronchiectasis, 
chronic  interstitial  pneumonia,  pulmonary  abscess  or  as  a  result  of  an 
empyema  rupturing  into  the  lung.  In  like  manner  broncho-pneumonia 
may  occur  in  cases  of  chronic  tuberculosis  with  cavity  formation,  the 
infecting  material  from  the  cavity  giv^ing  rise  to  an  ordinary  broncho- 
pneumonia, a  tuberculous  broncho-pneumonia  or  both. 

(c)  A  focus  of  infection  anywhere  in  the  body  may  by  metastasis 
give  rise  to  a  septic  broncho-pneumonia.  Among  such  conditions  may  be 
mentioned  acute  otitis  media,  suppurative  appendicitis,  salpingitis,  in- 
fections of  the  urinary  tract,  etc. 

(d)  Broncho-pneumonia  is  to  be  classed  among  the  most  frequent 
of  the  terminal  infections.  In  the  aged  and  debilitated  and  in  those 
suffering  from  some  chronic  affection  such  as  heart  disease,  nephritis, 
malignant  disease,  diabetes,  etc.,  it  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  death. 

(e)  Still  another  form  of  the  disease  is  the  so-called  inhalation  or 
deglutition  pneumonia.  In  health  the  sensitiveness  of  the  larynx  pre- 
vents the  passage  of  food  and  drink  into  the  trachea  and  bronchi.  If, 
however,  the  larynx  becomes  insensitive  as  the  result  of  the  narcotic 
effect  of  alcohol,  ether  or  chloroform  or  as  the  result  of  stupor  or  un- 
consciousness, such  as  occurs  in  uremia,  apoplexy,  etc.,  food  or  drink  or 
septic  material  may  be  aspirated  into  the  lungs  and  set  up  a  Very  severe 
form  of  broncho-pneumonia. 

Aspiration  pneumonia  may  also  follow  the  inhalation  of  material 
from  a  bronchiectatic  cavity,  a  tuberculous  cavity  or  it  may  occur  as  a 
sequel  to  a  large  hemoptysis.  This  form  of  the  disease  not  infrequently 
follows  operations  about  the  nose,  mouth  or  larynx. 

('hildren  who  are  debilitated  as  the  result  of  syphilis,  rickets  or  diar- 
rhea are  extremely  subject  to  broncho-pneumonia,  and  children  living 
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amidst  insanitary  surroundinKa  and  inmates  of  orphan  asylums  or  found- 
ling homes  are  esppcially  prone  to  develop  the  disease. 

Inasmuch  as  broncho-pneumonia  frequently  develops  as  a  sequel  to 
acute  bmnehitis  the  disease  is  usually  more  prevalent  during  the  winter 
and  early  spring  months.  At  this  time  respiratory  infections  are  far  more 
common  than  at  other  seasons  of  the  year  and  in  this  respect  broncho- 
pneumonia is  no  exception. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  affection  is  nearly  always  bilateral,  although 
the  lesions  may  be  much  more  extensive  on  one  side  than  the  other.  Holt 
found  the  disease  bilateral  in  82  per  cent,  of  cases  coming  to  autopsy. 


The  disease  has  a  decided  preference  for  the  pn.sterior  aspect  of  the  lower 
lobes.     The  mi<hllc  lobe  of  the  right  lung  is  the  least  affected  portion. 

A  lung  the  sent  of  a  broncho-pnpumonic  process  is  heavier  than  normal, 
deeply  congested  and  while  crepitant  throughout,  reveals  to  the  touch 
scatlcrcrl  nodules  of  consolidation  (Fig.  27(i).  Pleurisy  is  less  common  in 
the  bronchii-piieumonic  form  than  in  the  lobar  type  of  the  disease. 
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When  the  lesion  is  just  beneath  the  pleura  the  latter  maj^  be  slightly 
clouded  or  there  may  be  a  deposit  of  fibrin  or  purulent  material.  Oc- 
casionally a  moderate-sized  effusion  may  occur. 

A  very  common  finding,  especially  in  young  children,  are  areas  of 
atelectasis.  The  most  frequent  sites  of  the  collapsed  vesicles  are  the 
posterior  inferior  margins  of  the  lower  lobes,  the  free  margins  of  the  lung 
anteriorly  and  at  times  the  inner  margin  of  the  lungs  adjacent  to  the 
spine.  The  atelectatic  area  is  sharply  defined,  shrunken,  depressed  below 
the  surface  and  of  a  bluish  or  dark  violet  tint.  On  section  it  is  smooth 
and  glistening  in  appearance  and  on  pressure  a  small  amount  of  bloody 
serum  exudes.  The  tissue  not  only  feels  airless  but  also  sinks  when  placed 
in  water.  About  the  collapsed  areas  the  pulmonary  tissue  may  be 
edematous  or  show  compensatory  emphysema.  On  section  the  broncho- 
pneumonic  process  shows  an  intense  congestion  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane  and  small  groups  of  vesicles.  The  smaller  bronchi  and 
bronchioles  and  the  affected  air  cells  are  completely  filled  with  an  inflam- 
matory exudate  which  contains  little  or  no  fibrin.  The  exudate  consists 
mainly  of  serum,  a  few  red  cells,  numerous  leukocytes  and  large  mono- 
nuclear or  catarrhal  cells. 

The  patches  of  consolidation  vary  greatly  in  size.  They  may  consist 
of  small  foci  the  size  of  a  pinhead  or  be  as  large  as  a  hazelnut.  A  number 
of  distinct  foci  may  merge  into  each  other  producing  a  large  area  resem- 
bling croupous  pneumonia.  Occasionally  in  young  children  a  fulminant 
type  of  the  disease  occurs  in  which  death  occurs  before  consolidation 
becomes  evident. 

On  section  of  the  lung  the  broncho-pneumonic  area  is  seen  to  project 
slightly  above  the  cut  surface  and  is  more  or  less  sharply  circumscribed. 
At  first  the  lesion  is  firm  and  reddish  in  color  but  in  its  later  stages  it  is 
reddish  gray,  gray,  or  yellowish  in  color  and  very  friable.  On  pressure 
a  turbid  blood-stained  fluid  can  be  expressed  in  which  may  be  seen 
purulent  material. 

In  the  aspiration  forms  of  the  disease  numerous  small  abscesses  may 
develop  at  the  site  of  the  lesions.  When  the  disease  runs  a  protracted 
course  the  tubercle  baciUus  is  to  be  suspected.  In  children  a  widespread 
tul)erculous  broncho-pneumonia  is  not  an  uncommon  finding.  In  fatal 
cases  abscess  formation  is  not  infrequent  but  gangrene  is  rare.  When 
recovery  takes  place  the  consolidated  areas  undergo  complete  resolution 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  In  some  instances  a  rather  diff'use  bilateral 
fibrosis  and  bronchiectasis  follow  an  attack  of  broncho-pneumonia. 

Bacteriology. — Mixed  infections  are  almost  the  rule  in  broncho- 
pneumonia, the  streptococcus  being  the  most  constant  organism.  Among 
the  organisms  which  have  been  found  alone  or  in  association  with  others 
may  l)e  mentioned  the  pneumococcus,  streptococcus,  staphylococcus 
aureus  and  albus,  Friedlander's  bacillus,  the  influenza  bacillus,  the 
diphtheria  bacillus,  etc.  Neither  the  symptoms  nor  the  pulmonary  in- 
volvement show  any  marked  differences  as  the  result  of  infection  by 
different  organisms. 

Symptoms. — The  recognition  of  broncho-pneumonia  is  not  easy 
because  of  the  varied  clinical  picture.  Then,  too,  in  infants  the  disease 
is,  at  times,  so  violent  that  death  may  ensue  in  from  12  to  24  hours,  and 
before  the  true  nature  of  the  trouble  is  appreciated.  In  marked  contrast 
is  the  insidious  onset  and  the  paucity  of  both  symptoms  and  physical 
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signs  which  so  frequently  characterize  the  disease  in  the  debilitated  and 
the  aged. 

In  the  primary  form  of  the  disease  which  occurs  almost  exclusively 
in  children  under  two  years  of  age,  the  onset  is  usually  sudden  with  a 
chill  or  convulsion.  The  temperature  rises  rapidly  and  is  usually  con- 
tinuous in  type.  In  many  cases  cerebral  symptoms  play  a  prominent 
part  and  may  dominate  the  picture  leading  to  a  diagnosis  of  meningitis. 
The  child  is  peevish,  very  restless,  easily  excited,  is  sleepless  and  often 
very  delirious.  The  disease  often  terminates  by  crisis.  The  mortality 
from  primary  broncho-pneumonia  is  slight.  Owing  to  the  presence  of 
physical  signs  indicating  consolidation  of  the  lung  the  condition  is  often 
mistaken  for  lobar  pneumonia. 

In  the  secondary  form  both  the  onset  and  course  of  the  disease  are 
essentially  different.  Instead  of  a  sudden  onset  in  a  child  previously 
well  there  has  been  present  an  acute  bronchitis  either  alone  or  as  a  com- 
plication of  one  of  the  acute  infections,  particularly  measles  or  whooping 
cough.  The  transition  from  the  minor  to  the  serious  affection  is  gradual 
and  the  first  thing  to  arouse  suspicion  as  to  the  presence  of  broncho-pneu- 
monia may  be  the  increase  in  the  respiratory  rate  and  an  accession  of 
fever.  In  a  child  convalescing  from  meaT^les  or  whooping  cough  the  oc- 
currence of  these  symptoms  and  the  presence  of  r&les  in  the  lungs,  even 
without  evidence  of  consolidation,  are  sufficient  to  warrant  a  diagnosis 
of  broncho-pneumonia. 

The  fever  is  usually  moderately  high  and  may  be  either  remittent 
or  intermittent  in  type.  Usually  the  difference  between  the  morning  and 
evening  temperatures  amounts  to  3°F.  or  more  (Fig.  277).  Occasionally 
there  may  be  hyperpyrexia  while  in  weak  and  debilitated  children  the 
temperature  may  be  but  slightly  elevated  or  even  subnormal.  In 
secondary  broncho-pneumonia  the  temperature  always  falls  by  lysis, 
the  febrile  period  lasting  from  one  to  three  weeks. 

The  puhe  is  usually  very  rapid  but  the  increase  in  frequency  is 
relatively  less  than  that  of  the  respiration.  If  the  embarrassment  of 
the  right  heart  is  marked  the  pulse  rate  runs  up  to  150  or  higher  and  is 
apt  to  be  irregular. 

The  respiratory  rate  is  markedly  increased  and  in  severe  cases  the 
intense  dyspnea  may  be  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  disease.  A 
respiratory  rate  of  50  or  more  is  not  uncommon.  The  difficulty  in 
breathing  is  usually  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  pulmonary  in- 
volvement. In  fatal  cases  marked  dyspnea  is  frequently  associated 
with  atelectasis.  In  addition  to  the  respiratory  distress  deficient  aera- 
tion of  the  blood  is  shown  by  the  cyanosis  of  the  face  and  finger  tips  and 
the  anxious  expression.  In  the  severe  fatal  cases  the  child  rapidly  passes 
into  a  condition  of  asphyxia. 

Pain  is  rar(»ly  a  marked  feature  in  this  form  of  pneumonia  and  in 
many  cases  is  (»ntirely  absent.  It  usually  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  dull 
aching  sensation  over  the  site  of  the  pulmonary  lesion. 

Cough  is  usually  a  prominent  feature  and  is  often  very  distressing. 
A  vigorous  cough  indicates  absence  of  toxemia  while  a  feeble  cough  or 
the  c€\ssation  of  cough  is  usually  associated  with  severe  cases.  In  children 
the  sputum  is  usually  swallowed.  In  adults  it  may  consist  of  a  thin 
mucus  or  it  may  be  mucopurulent  in  character.  Occasionally  the  sputum 
is  blood  streaked. 
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alterations  in  the  pulse-respiration  ratio  sometimes  furnish  the  clue. 
A  leukocytosis  also  points  to  pneumonia  although  in  very  severe  cases 
a  leukopenia  may  be  present.  If  expert  laboratory  assistance  is  avail- 
able, a  blood  culture  should  be  made  in  doubtful  cases  as  this  is  the  most 
certain  method  we  possess. 

The  conditions  which  are  most  likely  to  be  confused  with  lobar  pneu- 
monia are  acute  tuberculous  pneumonia  or  pneumonic  phthisis,  broncho- 
pneumonia  J  pleural  effusion,  pulmonary  congestion  y  pulmonary  infarct 
and  atelectasis. 

Acute  Tuberculous  Pneumonia. — Acute  pneumonic  phthisis  is  con- 
sidered in  full  in  the  section  dealing  with  tuberculosis.  It  is  sufficient 
to  remark  here  that  tuberculosis  often  first  manifests  itself  with  a  chill, 
pain,  cough  and  signs  of  consolidation.  In  some  instances  it  is  impossible 
for  a  week  or  more  to  distinguish  it  from  lobar  pneumonia.  At  the  end 
of  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  however,  the  temperature  changes  from  the 
continuous  to  the  remittent  or  intermittent  type  and  the  sputum  becomes 
purulent  in  character.  While  pure  bronchial  breathing  may  be  heard 
over  the  consolidated  area  the  absence  of  breath  sounds  is  not  unusual 
and  is  of  considerable  diagnostic  importance.  In  every  case  of  pro- 
tracted pneumonia  the  sputum  should  be  examined  for  tubercle  bacilli. 

Acute  tuberculous  pneumonia  usually  involves  one  of  the  upper  lobes 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  occurs  in  an  individual  whose  health  has 
been  bad  or  who  has  had  previous  pulmonary  trouble.  The  occurrence 
of  an  hemoptysis  points  to  tuberculosis  rather  than  pneumonia. 

Rarely  true  lobar  pneumonia  occurs  in  a  definitely  tuberculous  in- 
dividual. A  young  woman  with  a  moderately  advanced  tuberculous 
lesion  at  the  right  apex  which  had  become  arrested,  was  suddenly  seized 
with  a  chill,  pain  in  the  right  side  and  cough.  The  temperature  rapidly 
rose  to  103°F.  and  the  respirations  to  30.  At  the  end  of  two  days  a 
small  area  of  dulness  and  bronchial  breathing  was  heard  near  the  angle 
of  the  scapula;  this  gradually  spread  and  involved  all  of  the  right  lower 
lobe.  The  attack  ran  a  course  of  two  weeks,  the  temperature  falling  by 
lysis.  In  the  course  of  the  next  three  months  the  lower  lol)e  gradually 
was  restored  to  normal.  There  was  no  lighting  up  of  the  tuberculous 
process.  In  this  case  it  was  impossible  to  tell  during  the  attack  or  indeed 
for  some  weeks  afterward,  whether  the  process  was  a  true  pneumonia  or  a 
widespread  tuberculous  infiltration. 

Broncho-pneumonia. — There  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between 
typical  lobar  pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia  but  in  those  of  ad- 
vanced years  and  in  the  debilitated  croupous  pneumonia  not  infrequently 
is  mistaken  for  the  broncho-pneumonic  form.  The  principle  features  of 
broncho-pneumonia  are  a  gradual  onset  and  a  much  longer  duration 
than  occurs  in  lobar  pneumonia.  Dyspnea  and  cyanosis  are  more  marked 
than  in  the  lobar  form  and  the  temperature  is  lower  and  subject  to 
more  marked  intermissions.  Both  lungs  are  affected  and  the  physical 
examination  shows  a  preponderance  of  signs  of  bronchitis  over  those  of 
consolidation. 

Pleural  Effusion. — At  first  sight  the  distinction  between  a  pleural 
effusion  and  lobar  pneumonia  should  be  easy.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
mistaking  of  the  one  for  the  other  is  not  uncommon.  In  some  instances 
the  differentiation  is  not  easy  and  one  cannot  be  certain  without  having 
recourse  to  the  exploring  needle,  a  procedure  which  should  always  be 
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followed  in  doubtful  cases.  In  the  typical  case  of  pneumonia  there  is 
bronchial  breathing  and  increased  vocal  and  tactile  fremitus  while  in 
pleural  effusion  the  breath  sounds  are  absent  or  very  distant  and  the 
fremitus,  both  vocal  and  tactile,  is  absent.  It  not  infrequently  happens, 
however,  that  the  signs  peculiar  to  one  may  occur  in  the  other.  Thus 
distant,  almost  inaudible,  breath  sounds  may  occur  in  pneumonia  while 
over  an  effusion  loud  bronchial  breathing  may  be  heard,  ^gophony 
over  the  upper  limit  of  an  effusion  is  considered  peculiar  to  this  condition 
but  it  may  occur  over  consolidation  as  I  had  occasion  to  note  only  re- 
cently. In  large  effusions  which  fill  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  pleural 
cavity  little  difficulty  is  experienced  as  the  bulging  of  the  affected  side, 
the  obliteration  of  the  interspaces,  the  lack  of  motion  and  the  displace- 
ment of  the  apex  beat  of  the  heart  renders  a  diagnosis  possible  in  most 
cases  by  inspection  alone.  It  is  the  small  effusion  in  which  displacement 
of  the  thoracic  viscera  does  not  occur,  that  makes  the  diagnosis  difficult. 
The  presence  or  absence  of  .Grocco's  triangle  is  often  of  service.  The 
exploring  needle  or  X-rays  should  always  be  resorted  to  in  case  of  doubt. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  subject  which  should  be  mentioned, 
namely,  the  devTlopment  of  an  effusion  in  association  with  the  pneumonic 
process.  As  a  rule  such  effusions  are  purulent  in  character;  in  children 
they  are  practically  always  so.  Generally  no  suspicion  arises  as  to 
their  presence  until  after  the  stage  of  resolution  has  set  in.  It  then  be- 
comes apparent  that  the  affected  lung  is  not  clearing  up  and  that  the 
physical  signs  persist.  The  diagnosis  rests  partly  on  symptoms  and 
partly  on  physical  signs.  If  the  temperature  has  fallen  by  crisis  there  is 
a  secondary  rise  two  or  three  days  later  and  the  respiratory  rate  either 
fails  to  fall  or  becomes  increased.  If  the  temperature  falls  by  lysis,  a 
secondary  rise  may  occur  before  the  normal  has  been  reached. 

There  mav  be  absence  of  breath  sounds  but  as  the  fluid  has  formed 
over  consolidated  lung  the  breathing  may  be  bronchial.  If  the  effusion 
gradually  increas(\s  in  size,  bulging,  lack  of  motion  and  displacement  of 
the  viscera  take  place.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  empyema, 
sometimes  loculated,  is  not  infrecjuently  the  cause  of  sj-mptoms  and  phys- 
ical signs  ascribed  to  delayed  resolution. 

Pulmonary  CongeMion. — Very  often  pati(»nts  who  have  been  confined 
to  bed  because  of  some  protracted  illness  such  as  typhoid  fever,  develop 
varying  degrees  of  congestion  in  the  posterior  portions  of  the  lungs, 
especially  at  the  bases.  The  condition  is  always  bilateral.  The  breath- 
ing may  be  somewhat  suppressed  but  is  otherwise  normal  and  the  per- 
cussion note  is  rarely  more  than  slightly  impaired.  Very  often,  however, 
tine  crepitating  rales  are  heard  which  are  indistinguishable  from  those 
occurring  in  pneumonia.  Often  they  are  transient  and  disappear  after 
a  few  deep  breaths  but  they  may  persist.  The  fact  that  the  condition  is 
bilateral  and  the  knowledge  that  it  is  not  uncommon  in  those  long  con- 
fined to  bed  should  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  pneumonia. 

Pulmonary  Infarct. — Among  those  suffering  from  chronic  valvular 
heart  disease  the  occurrence  of  a  pulmonary  infarct  is  not  uncommon. 
The  onset  is  abrupt,  due  to  plugging  of  one  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  by 
an  embolism.  The  patient  is  usually  seized  suddenly  with  pain  in  the 
side,  shortness  of  breath,  and  later  there  is  cough  and  the  expectoration 
of  bloody  sputum.  On  physical  examination  there  may  be  a  small  area 
of  cr(»pitating  rales  with  or  without  dulness  on  percussion  and  bronchial 
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breathing.  In  some  instances  the  physical  signs  closely,  resemble  those 
obtained  in  pleurisy  with  effusion .  The  temperature  is  usually  low. 
Fowler  states  that  in  cases  of  infarction  the  patient  will  almost  certainly 
be  found  sitting  up  in  bed  while  this  rarely,  happens  in  pneumonia. 
Examination  of  the  heart  should  make  it  possible  to  determine  the  exist- 
ence of  a  valvular  lesion  if  this  is  not  known  already. 

Pulmonary  infarction  as  the  result  of  venous  thrombosis  is  more 
confusing  as  the  pulmonary  symptoms  may  appear  before  the  thrombosis 
in  the  vein  manifests  itself.  The  continuation,  day  after  day,  of  frankly 
bloody  sputum  associated  with  physical  signs  of  consolidation  in  one  of 
the  lower  lobes  is  very  suggestive  of  pulmonary  infarction  due  to  a 
venous  thrombosis. 

Atelectasis  or  Collapse  of  the  Lung. — Collapse  of  one  of  the  lower  lobes 
of  the  lungs  may  be  mistaken  for  pneumonia.  The  condition  is  some- 
times seen  in  association  with  acute  bronchitis,  great  hypertrophy  of 
the  heart  or  in  large  pericardial  effusions.  Pasteur  has  called  attention 
to  massive  collapse  of  one  of  the  lower  lobes  following  surgical  operations. 

Collapse  of  one  of  the  pulmonary  lobes  may  occur  with  the  same 
suddenness  and  intensity  as  a  pulmonary  embolism,  but  in  most  instances 
it  is  attended  by  less  violent  symptoms.  The  condition  is  characterized 
by  dyspnea,  pain  in  the  chest  and  the  expectoration  of  viscid  sputum. 
Usually  the  symptoms  subside  rapidly,  rarely  lasting  more  than  24  hours. 
If  the  viscid  sputum  persists  for  a  longer  period  it  is  likely  that  a  bron- 
chitis or  broncho-pneumonia  has  developed  in  the  reexpanding  lung. 

Physical  examination  shows  some  retraction  of  the  affected  side, 
impairment  of  the  percussion  note,  weak,  tubular  breathing,  and  the 
absence  of  vocal  fremitus  and  r&les.  The  conclusive  sign  of  massive 
collapse  of  the  lung  is  displacement  of  the  heart's  apex  beat  toward  the 
affected  side,  and  it  is  the  only  sign  peculiar  to  the  condition  (Pasteur). 

Occasionally  in  the  early  stages  it  may  be  difficult  to  differentiate 
typhoid  fever  and  meningitis  from  the  atypical  forms  of  pneumonia. 
It  is  in  such  cases  that  one  should  always,  whenever  possible,  enlist  the 
aid  of  the  laboratory.  The  confusion  which  sometimes  arises  l)etween 
acute  lobar  pneumonia  and  acute  abdominal  inflammations  have  been 
alluded  to  above. 

friedlAnder*s  bacillus  pneumonia 

Etiology. — A  very  fatal  but  fortunately  a  rare  form,  of  pneumonia 
is  that  known  as  Friedlander's  bacillus  pneumonia.  The  exciting  cause 
of  this  type  of  pneumonia  is  the  bacillus  mucosus  capsulatus,  also  known 
as  the  pneumobacillus  and  Friedlander's  bacillus.  Although  this  organ- 
ism was  identified  by  Friedlander  in  1882  it  has  never  attracted  much 
attention  as  one  of  the  causes  of  lobar  pneumonia.  ^*Thus  far  only 
about  thirty-three  cases  of  pneumonia  have  been  reported  so  fully  that 
they  can  reasonably  be  considered  to  have  been  produced  solely  by  the 
bacillus  mucosus  capsulatus.  Some  of  these  may  be  questioned  as 
unequivocal  cases  of  so-called  *  Friedlander  pneumonia.'"^ 

The  bacillus  mucosus  capsulatus  is  found  either  as  a  primary  or  a 
secondary  invader  in  about  5  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  pneumonia.  It  has 
been  noted  also  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  in  which  the  tubercle 

*  SissoN  and  Thompson:  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sc.j  Nov.  15,  1915. 
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bacillus  is  the  primary  source  of  infection.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
diagnosis  rests  entirely  on  the  bacteriological  findings  it  is  quite  possible 
that  Friedlander's  bacillus  pneumonia  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than 
the  number  of  reported  cases  would  indicate. 

The  organism  may  be  found  in  pure  culture  in  the  sputum  or  in  the 
blood,  the  latter  being  the  most  conclusive  proof. 

This  type  of  pneumonia  occurs  chiefly  in  late  adult  life;  it  is  rarely 
encountered  in  infants  and  young  children. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — A  lung  which  has  become  the  seat  of  pneumonia 
due  to  the  Friedlander  bacillus  presents  certain  characteristics  which 
serve  to  distinguish  it  from  infections  due  to  the  pneumococcus.  The 
cut  surface  lacks  the  granular  appearance  so  characteristic  of  pneu- 
mococcus infections.  In  the  early  stages  the  process  is  more  or  less 
lobular  in  its  distribution  and  hemorrhagic  foci  are  not  uncommon.  This 
gives  the  lung  a  mottled,  marble-like  appearance.  Later  the  lobular 
areas  tend  to  coalesce,  forming  a  more  or  less  homogeneous  appearance. 
The  lung  then  has  a  grayish-slaty  color.  Areas  of  necrosis  and  abscess 
formation  are  not  uncommon  and  are  more  frequently  seen  in  this  form 
of  pneumonia  than  in  pneumococcus  pneumonias.  Practically  the  same 
changes  have  been  demonstrated  in  experimental  animals  by  Sisson  and 
Walker.^  These  observers  found  that  the  lungs  of  cats  infected  with 
the  bacillus  mucosus  capsulatus  showed  in  the  early  stages  a  lobular 
distribution,  which  later  became  homogeneous,  and  the  presence  of 
hemorrhagic  foci.  The  lung  was  at  first  mottled  and  marble-like  in 
appearance,  later  it  became  of  a  grayish  color  and  the  cut  surface  was 
not  granular. 

The  exudate  from  the  lung  is  abundant  and  of  a  slimy,  mucoid  appear- 
ance. A  fibrinous  exudate  is  nearly  always  present  on  the  pleura  and 
this  may  lead  to  a  serofibrinous  or  purulent  effusion.  Occasionally  the 
other  serous  membranes  are  involved. 

Histologically  the  alveoli  are  seen  to  be  filled  with  a  serous  exudate 
containing  red  blood  cells,  pus  cells  and  desquamated  epithelial  cells. 
Fibrin  is  less  abundant  than  in  the  ordinary  type  of  pneumonia.  A 
striking  feature  of  the  disease,  in  most  instances,  is  the  enormous  number 
of  the  infecting  organisms  which  may  be  both  extracellular  and 
intracellular. 

Symptoms. — Aside  from  the  extreme  severity  of  the  constitutional 
symptoms  and  the  brief  duration  of  the  disease  there  is  nothing  clinic- 
ally to  distinguish  this  type  of  pneumonia  from  the  ordinary  form.  It 
more  often  begins  without  a  chill  than  with  one.  Usually  the  onset 
is  with  pain  in  the  side,  cough  and  dyspnea.  Delirium  may  occur  early. 
Herpes  labialis  so  frequently  seen  in  the  pneumococcus  form  rarely  occurs 
in  this  type.  The  evidences  of  a  severe  toxemia  are  marked  and  weak- 
ness, coma,  and  cardiac  failure  may  appear  early  in  the  course  of  the 
disease.  The  temperature  may  be  continuous  or  remittent  and  as  a  rule 
is  not  as  high  as  that  seen  in  the  ordinary  form  and  the  pulse  rate  is  also 
apt  to  be  lower.  Considerable  importance  is  attached  to  the  character 
of  the  sputum.  This  is  abundant,  bloody,  very  slimy,  non-purulent  in 
character  and  contains  great  numbers  of  the  infecting  organism.  A 
leukocytosis  is  commonly  present. 

This  form  of  pneumonia  is  usually  of  brief  duration  and  a  fatal 

*  Jour.  Exp.  Med.,  Dec.  1,  1915. 
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termination  is  the  rule.  Death  may  occur  in  a  Uttle  over  24  hours  from 
the  onset  of  the  initial  symptoms. 

Physical  Signs. — There  is  nothing  to  distinguish  this  type  from  the 
usual  form  of  pneumonia  so  far  as  physical  examination  is  concerned. 

Diagnosis. — Pneumonia  due  to  the  bacillus  mucosus  capsulatus  may 
be  suspected  in  a  patient  with  signs  of  pulmonary  consolidation,  severe 
toxemia  and  the  presence  of  an  abundant,  sanguineous,  and  slimy 
sputum.  The  definite  proof,  however,  rests  on  the  occurrence  of  large 
numbers  of  the  Friedlander  organism  in  the  sputum  or  in  blood  cultures. 

PSITTACOSIS 

The  term  psittacosis  (from  xl/irraKoSj  parrot)  is  applied  to  an  infec- 
tious disease  transmitted  to  man  by  parrots  and  characterized  by  a  ty- 
phoid state  and  atypical  pneumonia.  In  parrots  the  disease  is  distin- 
guished by  listlessness,  diarrhea,  and  loss  of  appetite.  The  feathers  stand 
on  end,  the  wings  droop,  and  marked  wasting  and  debility  develop  rapidly. 
The  disease  is  almost  invariably  fatal  in  birds.  Nocard,  in  1893,  isolated 
from  diseased  birds  a  bacillus  which  has  many  of  the  the  cultural  charac- 
teristics of  the  bacillus  typhosus.  This  organism  is  accepted  as  the 
infecting  agent  in  birds  although  it  has  been  found  in  man  in  but  a  single 
instance. 

Etiology. — Although  several  small  house  epidemics  had  been  de- 
scribed prior  to  the  Paris  epidemic  in  1892  and  1893,  it  was  not  until  the 
occurrence  of  the  latter  that  the  disease  attracted  attention. 

The  Paris  epidemic  followed  an  importation  of  parrots  from  South 
America.  There  were  49  cases,  with  16  deaths,  in  1892  and  the  following 
year  7  more  cases  were  observed  with  5  deaths.  Since  that  time  a  num- 
ber of  small  house  epidemics  have  been  noted  in  France,  Italy  and  Ger- 
many. In  this  country  3  probable  cases  of  psittacosis  have  been  reported 
by  Vickery  and  Richardson.^  Up  to  the  present  time  about  100  cases 
have  been  recognized. 

The  disease  is  believed  to  be  transmitted  from  bird  to  man  and  never 
from  man  to  man.  The  infection  may  occur  as  the  result  of  feeding  from 
mouth  to  beak,  a  practice  followed  by  pigeon  raisers  and  which  in  the 
latter  sometimes  causes  infection  with  the  aspergillus.  More  commonly 
the  infection  is  acquired  by  fondling  the  sick  bird  or  by  cleaning  the  con- 
taminated cages. 

Although  the  cases  reported  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  close 
relationship  between  the  disease  occurring  in  parrots  and  that  which 
occurs  in  man  the  proof  is  not  conclusive.  In  the  first  place  the  organism 
isolated  by  Nocard  and  believed  to  be  the  infecting  agent  in  parrots, 
has  been  found  but  once  in  human  beings  nor  have  agglutinating  tests 
been  uniform;  and  in  the  second  place,  relatively  few  individuals  acquire 
the  infection  although  ample  opportunity  is  offered  in  the  case  of  bird 
fanciers  and  those  who  have  parrots  for  pets.  Within  the  past  few  years 
there  has  been  no  reference  to  the  disease  in  the  literature. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  parrots  dying  from  the  disease,  the  patholog- 
ical findings  consist  of  a  severe  enteritis  and  cloudy  swelling  of  the  spleen, 
liver  and  kidneys.  Nocard's  organism  is  found  in  the  marrow  of  the 
wing  bones. 

^  Trans.  Assoc.  Am.  Phys.y  1904,  p.  364. 
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In  man,  little  Ls  known  of  the  patholog>\  Cases  have  been  recorded 
in  which  a  lobar  or  lobular  type  of  pneumonia  was  found.  Cultures  from 
the  heart's  blood,  the  lungs  and  other  organs  have  shown  the  presence 
of  the  pneumococcus,  streptococcus  and  other  organisms.  Failure  to 
find  Nocard's  organism  is  explained  on  the  ground  that  this  organism 
has  been  killed  off  by  secondary  invaders. 

Symptoms. — Dieulafoy  places  the  incubation  period  at  from  seven 
to  twelve  days,  while  other  observers  state  that  it  may  last  for  as  long  as 
twenty-five  days. 

The  disease  may  be  ushered  in  abruptly  or  it  may  have  an  insidious 
onset.  When  the  onset  is  sudden  the  clinical  picture  is  not  unlike  that 
of  pneumonia.  There  is  a  chill,  marked  prostration,  and  fever  which 
rises  rapidly  to  102°  or  104°F.  and  is  continuous  in  type  with  slight  daily 
remissions.  Cough  appears  early  and  is  usually  attended  with  mucoid, 
rusty  or  bloody  sputum.  In  some  cases  there  is  no  sputum.  Herpes  are 
absent. 

In  other  cases  the  onset  is  insidious  and  bears  a  striking  resemblance 
to  typhoid  fever.  The  patient  complains  of  headache,  malaise,  weakness, 
anorexia  and  diarrhea  or  constipation,  usually  the  latter.  The  breath  is 
foul  and  the  tongue  heavily  coated.  A  petechial  eruption  is  sometimes 
present.  The  spleen  has  been  noted  as  being  enlarged  in  some  cases. 
Delirium,  apathy  or  stupor  is  often  present.  Respiratory  symptoms 
are  also  present  in  the  typhoid  type  of  the  disease. 

A  severe  stomatitis  or  peribuccal  edema  may  be  an  early  manifesta- 
tion in'  those  who  have  practised  mouth  to  mouth  feeding. 

The  disease  remains  stationary  for  from  eight  to  ten  days  when  the 
temperature  falls,  usually  by  lysis.  Convalescence  is,  as  a  rule,  pro- 
tracted.    The  total  mortality  for  reported  cases  is  about  30  per  cent. 

Physical  Signs. — ^Examination  of  the  chest  may  show  the  presence 
of  fine  moist  rales  throughout  both  lungs  or  physical  signs  indicative  of 
either  a  broncho-pneumonia  or  lobar  pneumonia.  Often  the  physical 
findings  are  inconclusive. 

Diagnosis. — This  rests  entirely  on  a  knowledge  of  the  exciting  cause. 
If  it  is  known  that  the  patient  has  been  in  contact  with  a  diseased  parrot, 
psittacosis  should  at  once  suggest  itself.  Especially  should  one's  sus- 
picions be  aroused  if  several  members  of  a  household  are  simultaneously 
affected.  In  the  absence  of  such  knowledge  the  case  is  certain  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  atypical  pneumonia. 

BRONCHO-PNEUMONIA 

This  form  of  pneumonia  is  also  known  as  catarrhal  pneumonia,  lobular 
pneumonia  and  capillary  bronchitis.  The  latter  term  should  never  be 
used.  While  a  lesion  limited  to  the  finer  bronchioles  is  possible  theoretic- 
ally, practically  it  never  exists  alone,  as  an  inflammatory  process  involv- 
ing th(»  smaller  bronchi  inevitably  extends  to  the  anatomically  related 
or  contiguous  vesicles  as  well.  The  term  broncho-pneumonia  is  much 
the  most  preferable  designation  and  by  conunon  consent  is  the  one  now  in 
general  use.  As  the  name  implies  the  process  involves  l>oth  the  bronchi 
and  the  pulmonary  vesicles. 

Etiology. — The  disease  occurs  as  a  primary  and  secondary  manifesta- 
tion and  is  encountered  most  frequently  at  the  two  extremes  of  life.     The 
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two  sexes  are  about  equally  affected.  The  primary  form  is  almost  invari- 
ably seen  in  children  under  two  years  of  age.  Beyond  this  age  period 
the  disease  is  usually  a  secondary  manifestation.  Statistics  show  that 
in  about  one-third  of  all  cases  the  disease  is  primary. 

As  a  secondary  manifestation  broncho-pneumonia  occurs  under  a 
variety  of  conditions. 

(a)  As  a  complication  of  or  sequel  to  one  of  the  acute  infectious  dis- 
eases broncho-pneumonia  is  encountered  with  great  frequency.  While 
any  of  the  acute  infections  may  give  rise  to  broncho-pneumonia  the  infec- 
tions most  to  be  feared  are  diphtheria,  measles  and  whooping  cough. 
There  is  a  very  widespread  belief  among  the  laity  that  measles  and 
whooping  cough,  especially  the  latter,  are  relativ^ely  harmless  affections. 
For  this  reason  children  are  often  purposely  exposed  to  these  diseases  in 
order  that  what  is  believed  to  be  a  necessary  episode  in  their  lives  may 
be  over  and  done  with.  Although  both  these  diseases  are  relatively 
harmless  in  themselves  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that  they 
are  extremely  dangerous  because  of  their  complications  and  sequels.  A 
very  considerable  proportion  of  deaths  from  broncho-pneumonia  occur 
in  children  in  whom  the  primary  infection  was  either  measles  or  whooping 
cough. 

(6)  In  both  children  and  adults  broncho-pneumonia  maj'  succeed  an 
attack  of  acute  bronchitis,  the  inflammatory  process  extending  along 
the  bronchial  tubes  and  eventually'  implicating  the  air  vesicles.  A 
secondary  broncho-pneumonia  may  arise  also  in  cases  of  bronchiectasis, 
chronic  interstitial  pneumonia,  pulmonary  abscess  or  as  a  result  of  an 
empyema  rupturing  into  the  lung.  In  like  manner  broncho-pneumonia 
may  occur  in  cases  of  chronic  tuberculosis  with  cavity  formation,  the 
infecting  material  from  the  cavity  giving  rise  to  an  ordinary  broncho- 
pneumonia, a  tuberculous  broncho-pneumonia  or  both. 

(c)  A  focus  of  infection  anywhere  in  the  body  may  by  metastasis 
give  rise  to  a  septic  broncho-pneumonia.  Among  such  conditions  may  be 
mentioned  acute  otitis  media,  suppurative  appendicitis,  salpingitis,  in- 
fections of  the  urinary  tract,  etc. 

(d)  Broncho-pneumonia  is  to  be  classed  among  the  most  frequent 
of  the  terminal  infections.  In  the  aged  and  debilitated  and  in  those 
suffering  from  some  chronic  affection  such  as  heart  disease,  nephritis, 
malignant  disease,  diabetes,  etc.,  it  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  death. 

(e)  Still  another  form  of  the  disease  is  the  so-called  inhalation  or 
deglutition  pneumonia.  In  health  the  sensitiveness  of  the  larynx  pre- 
vents the  passage  of  food  and  drink  into  the  trachea  and  bronchi.  If, 
however,  the  larynx  becomes  insensitive  as  the  result  of  the  narcotic 
effect  of  alcohol,  ether  or  chloroform  or  as  the  result  of  stupor  or  un- 
consciousness, such  as  occurs  in  uremia,  apoplexy,  etc.,  food  or  drink  or 
septic  material  may  be  aspirated  into  the  lungs  and  set  up  a  Very  severe 
form  of  broncho-pneumonia. 

Aspiration  pneumonia  may  also  follow  the  inhalation  of  material 
from  a  bronchiectatic  cavitv,  a  tuberculous  cavitv  or  it  mav  occur  as  a 
sequel  to  a  large  hemoptysis.  This  form  of  the  disease  not  infrequently 
follows  operations  about  the  nose,  mouth  or  larynx. 

Children  who  are  debilitated  as  the  result  of  syphilis,  rickets  or  diar- 
rhea are  extremely  subject  to  broncho-pneumonia,  and  children  living 
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amidst  insanitary  surroundings  and  inmates  of  orphan  asylums  or  found- 
ling homes  are  especially  prone  to  develop  the  disease. 

Inasmuch  as  broncho-pneumonia  frequently  develops  as  a  sequel  to 
acute  bronchitis  the  disease  is  usually  more  prevalent  during  the  winter 
and  early  spring  months.  At  this  time  respiratory  infections  are  far  more 
common  than  at  other  seasons  of  the  year  and  in  this  respect  broncho- 
pneumonia is  no  exception. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  affection  is  nearly  always  bilateral,  although 
the  lesions  may  be  much  more  extensive  on  one  aide  than  the  other.  Holt 
found  the  disease  bilateral  in  82  per  cent,  of  ca.sea  coming  to  autopsy. 


The  liisraw  has  a  decided  preference  for  Ihc  posterior  aspect  of  the  lower 
lobes.     The  middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung  i.s  the  least  affected  portion. 

.\  lung  the  seat  of  a  broncho-pneumonic  process  is  heavier  than  normal, 
deeply  congested  and  while  crepitant  throughout,  reveals  to  the  touch 
scattered  nodules  of  consolidation  (Fig.  276).  Pleurisy  is  less  common  in 
the  broncho-pneumonic  form  than  in  the  lobar  type  of  the  disease. 
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When  the  lesion  is  just  beneath  the  pleura  the  latter  may  be  slightly 
clouded  or  there  may  be  a  deposit  of  fibrin  or  purulent  material.  Oc- 
casionally a  moderate-sized  effusion  may  occur. 

A  very  common  finding,  especially  in  young  children,  are  areas  of 
atelectasis.  The  most  frequent  sites  of  the  collapsed  vesicles  are  the 
posterior  inferior  margins  of  the  lower  lobes,  the  free  margins  of  the  lung 
anteriorly  and  at  times  the  inner  margin  of  the  lungs  adjacent  to  the 
spine.  The  atelectatic  area  is  sharply  defined,  shrunken,  depressed  below 
the  surface  and  of  a  bluish  or  dark  violet  tint.  On  section  it  is  smooth 
and  glistening  in  appearance  and  on  pressure  a  small  amount  of  bloody 
serum  exudes.  The  tissue  not  only  feels  airless  but  also  sinks  when  placed 
in  water.  About  the  collapsed  areas  the  pulmonary  tissue  may  be 
edematous  or  show  compensatory  emphysema.  On  section  the  broncho- 
pneumonic  process  shows  an  intense  congestion  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane  and  small  groups  of  vesicles.  The  smaller  bronchi  and 
bronchioles  and  the  affected  air  cells  are  completely  filled  with  an  inflam- 
matorv  exudate  which  contains  little  or  no  fibrin.  The  exudate  consists 
mainly  of  serum,  a  few  red  cells,  numerous  leukocytes  and  large  mono- 
nuclear or  catarrhal  cells. 

The  patches  of  consolidation  vary  greatly  in  size.  They  may  consist 
of  small  foci  the  size  of  a  pinhead  or  be  as  large  as  a  hazelnut.  A  number 
of  distinct  foci  may  merge  into  each  other  producing  a  large  area  resem- 
bling croupous  pneumonia.  Occasionally  in  young  children  a  fulminant 
type  of  the  disease  occurs  in  which  death  occurs  before  consolidation 
becomes  evident. 

On  section  of  the  lung  the  broncho-pneumonic  area  is  seen  to  project 
slightly  above  the  cut  surface  and  is  more  or  less  sharply  circumscribed. 
At  first  the  lesion  is  firm  and  reddish  in  color  but  in  its  later  stages  it  is 
reddish  gray,  gray,  or  yellowish  in  color  and  very  friable.  On  pressure 
a  turbid  bloocl-stained  fluid  can  be  expressed  in  which  may  be  seen 
purulent  material. 

In  the  aspiration  forms  of  the  disease  numerous  small  abscesses  may 
develop  at  the  site  of  the  lesions.  When  the  disease  runs  a  protracted 
course  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  to  be  suspected.  In  children  a  widespread 
tuberculous  broncho-pneumonia  is  not  an  uncommon  finding.  In  fatal 
cases  abscess  formation  is  not  infrequent  but  gangrene  is  rare.  When 
recovery  takes  place  the  consolidated  areas  undergo  complete  resolution 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  In  some  instances  a  rather  diffuse  bilateral 
fibrosis  and  bronchiectasis  follow  an  attack  of  broncho-pneumonia. 

Bacteriology. — Mixed  infections  are  almost  the  rule  in  broncho- 
pneumonia, the  streptococcus  being  the  most  constant  organism.  Among 
the  organisms  which  have  been  found  alone  or  in  association  with  others 
may  be  mentioned  the  pneumococcus,  streptococcus,  staphylococcus 
aureus  and  albus,  Friedlander's  bacillus,  the  influenza  bacillus,  the 
diphtheria  bacillus,  etc.  Neither  the  symptoms  nor  the  pulmonary  in- 
volvement show  anv  marked  differences  as  the  result  of  infection  bv 
different  organisms. 

Sjrmptoms. — The  recognition  of  broncho-pneumonia  is  not  easy 
because  of  the  varied  clinical  picture.  Then,  too,  in  infants  the  disease 
is,  at  times,  so  violent  that  death  may  ensue  in  from  12  to  24  hours,  and 
before  the  true  nature  of  the  trouble  is  appreciated.  In  marked  contrast 
is  the  insidious  onset  and  the  paucity  of  both  symptoms  and  physical 
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signs  which  so  frequently  characterize  the  disease  in  the  debiUtated  and 
the  aged. 

In  the  primary  form  of  the  disease  which  occurs  ahnost  exclusively 
in  children  under  two  years  of  age,  the  onset  is  usually  sudden  with  a 
chill  or  convulsion.  The  temperature  rises  rapidly  and  is  usually  con- 
tinuous in  type.  In  many  cases  cerebral  symptoms  play  a  prominent 
part  and  may  dominate  the  picture  leading  to  a  diagnosis  of  meningitis. 
The  child  is  peevish,  very  restless,  easily  excited,  is  sleepless  and  often 
very  delirious.  The  disease  often  terminates  by  crisis.  The  mortality 
from  primary  broncho-pneumonia  is  slight.  Owing  to  the  presence  of 
physical  signs  indicating  consolidation  of  the  lung  the  condition  is  often 
mistaken  for  lobar  pneumonia. 

In  the  secondnry  form  both  the  onset  and  course  of  the  disease  are 
essentially  different.  Instead  of  a  sudden  onset  in  a  child  previously 
well  there  has  been  present  an  acute  bronchitis  either  alone  or  as  a  com- 
plication of  one  of  the  acute  infections,  particularly  measles  or  whooping 
cough.  The  transition  from  the  minor  to  the  serious  affection  is  gradual 
and  the  first  thing  to  arouse  suspicion  as  to  the  presence  of  broncho-pneu- 
monia may  be  the  increase  in  the  respiratory  rate  and  an  accession  of 
fever.  In  a  child  convalescing  from  mea??les  or  whooping  cough  the  oc- 
currence of  these  symptoms  and  the  presence  of  rales  in  the  lungs,  even 
without  evidence  of  consolidation,  are  sufficient  to  warrant  a  diagnosis 
of  broncho-pneumonia. 

The  fever  is  usually  moderately  high  and  may  be  either  remittent 
or  intermittent  in  type.  Usually  the  difference  between  the  morning  and 
evening  temperatures  amounts  to  3°F.  or  more  (Fig.  277).  Occasionally 
there  may  be  hyperpyrexia  while  in  weak  and  debilitated  children  the 
temperature  may  be  but  slightly  elevated  or  even  subnormal.  In 
secondary  broncho-pneumonia  the  temperature  always  falls  by  lysis, 
the  febrile  period  lasting  from  one  to  three  weeks. 

The  pulse  is  usually  very  rapid  but  the  increase  in  frequency  is 
relatively  less  than  that  of  the  respiration.  If  the  embarrassment  of 
the  right  heart  is  marked  the  pulse  rate  runs  up  to  150  or  higher  and  is 
apt  to  be  irregular. 

The  respiratory  rate  is  markedly  increased  and  in  severe  cases  the 
intense  dyspnea  may  be  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  disease.  A 
respiratory  rate  of  50  or  more  is  not  uncommon.  The  difficulty  in 
breathing  is  usually  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  pulmonary  in- 
volvement. In  fatal  cases  marked  dyspnea  is  frequently  associated 
with  atelectasis.  In  addition  to  the  respiratory  distress  deficient  aera- 
tion of  the  blood  is  shown  by  the  cyanosis  of  the  face  and  finger  tips  and 
the  anxious  expression.  In  the  severe  fatal  cases  the  child  rapidly  passes 
into  a  condition  of  asphyxia. 

Pain  is  rarely  a  marked  feature  in  this  form  of  pneumonia  and  in 
many  cases  is  entirely  absent.  It  usually  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  dull 
aching  sensation  over  the  site  of  the  pulmonary  lesion. 

Cough  is  usually  a  prominent  feature  and  is  often  very  distressing. 
A  vigorous  cough  indicates  absence  of  toxemia  while  a  feeble  cough  or 
the  cessation  of  cough  is  usually  associated  with  severe  cases.  In  children 
the  sputum  is  usuallv  swallowed.  In  adults  it  mav  consist  of  a  thin 
mucus  or  it  may  be  mucopurulent  in  character.  Occasionally  the  sputum 
is  blood  streaked. 
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The  Skin. — In  severe  cases  with  extensive  pulmonary  legions  there 
is  usually  some  evidence  of  cyanosis  due  to  the  embarmssod  riffht  heart. 
In  such  cases  the  tips  of  the  ears,  the  lips  and  the  finger  tips  are  of  a 
dusky  hue.     When  cyanosis  is  present,  the  skin  is  apt  to  be  cool  and 


clammy.  Onliimrily  the  skin  feels  hot  and  slightly  moist.  Sweating 
often  occurs  during  the  height  of  the  (iiseasc.  Herpes  labiahs  so  com- 
monly met  with  in  the  lobar  form  of  pneumonia  arc  rarely  seen  in 
broncho-pneumonia. 
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OastrO'intestinal  symptoms  are  common.  A  child  ill  with  broncho- 
pneumonia usually  refuses  food.  Thirst  is  marked.  Vomiting  is  a 
common  symptom  and  in  addition  there  is  often  diarrhea,  the  stools 
being  green  in  color  and  containing  mucus  and  undigested  food. 

Nervous  symptoms  are  often  very  marked  especially  in  severe 
cases.  The  child  is  restless,  irritable,  sleeps  poorly  and  at  times  is 
delirious. 

The  urine  presents  the  usual  characteristics  seen  in  fever  patients. 
It  is  scanty,  high-colored,  shows  a  trace  of  albumen  and  there  also  may 
be  tube  casts. 

In  adults  broncho-pneumonia  is  less  common  than  the  lobar  form. 
It  is  always  secondary  and  presents  the  same  clinical  picture  as  that  just 
given  for  children. 

The  duration  of  an  attack  of  broncho-pneumonia  is  variable.  We 
have  alluded  already  to  the  fulminant  type  in  which  death  may  occur 
within  48  hours.  In  the  average  case  the  disease  runs  its  course  in  from 
two  to  three  weeks.  It  may  terminate,  however,  in  a  week  or  it  may  be 
prolonged  beyond  three  weeks.  In  the  protracted  form  described  by 
Holt  the  disease  may  last  for  four  or  five  weeks  or  even  longer.  In  this 
type  of  the  disease  the  fever  persists  but  is  subject  to  exacerbations  and 
remissions.  The  child  wastes,  becomes  anemic,  profoundly  prostrated 
and  finally  dies  from  slow  asthenia.  The  clinical  picture  is  strikingly 
similar  to  tuberculous  broncho-pneumonia  and  the  distinction  between 
the  two  is  not  easy. 

Broncho-pneumonia  as  it  occurs  in  the  aged  and  debilitated  very  often 
begins  insidiously  and  neither  the  symptoms  nor  the  physical  signs  are 
distinctive.  As  a  rcvsult  the  disease  often  escapes  detection  during  life 
and  is  first  discovered  at  the  autopsy. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  months  when  pulmonary  diseases  are 
most  common  even  trivial  respiratory  symptoms  are  to  be  viewed  with 
suspicion  when  occurring  in  those  of  advanced  years  and  in  those  debili- 
tated from  some  chronic  disease.  The  most  significant  symptoms  are 
fever,  cough  and  dyspn(»a,  especially  in  one  who  is  already  suffering  from 
bronchitis.  Physical  examination  may  show  the  presence  of  a  diflfuse 
bronchitis  with  or  without  patches  of  con.solidation.  In  some  instances 
there  is  an  absence*  of  symptoms;  in  others  it  may  be  impossible  to  detect 
any  evidence  of  a  f)ulmonary  lesion  and  in  still  others,  both  symptoms  and 
signs  may  be  so  indefinite  as  to  entirely  escape  notice.  A  knowledge  of 
the  frequency  with  which  broncho-pneumonia  occurs  as  a  terminal  in- 
fection in  the  aged  and  debilitated  should  make  one  alert  in  the  presence 
of  even  the  most  trifling  respiratory  s\anptoms. 

An  extremely  fatal  form  of  broncho-pneumonia  is  that  in  which 
the  exciting  organism  is  the  Bacillus  pestis.  During  a  plague  epidemic 
the  pneumonic  type  of  the  disease  is  encountered  in  a  small  percentage  of 
(•as(»s.  The  infection  may  be  primary  due  to  the  inhalation  of  plague 
bacilli  which  have  spiayed  into  the  air  by  coughing  or  it  may  occur 
secoiidarilv  to  a  focus  elsewhere  in  the  bodv. 

This  form  of  broncho-pneumonia  is  chaiacterized  by  an  abrupt  onset 
with  a  chill,  fever  which  may  be  continuous  or  remittent,  dyspnea,  cyano- 
sis, cough  and  the  expectoration  of  mucopurulent,  blood-streaked,  or 
hemorrhagic  sputum. 

The  physical  signs  aie  those  indicative  of   patches  of  consolidation 
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in  the  lower  lobes  posteriorly.  Physical  examination  also  shows  marked 
enlargement  of  the  spleen. 

Physical  Signs. — The  physical  signs  of  broncho-pneumonia  do  not 
lend  themselves  readily  to  description.  If,  however,  one  keeps  in  mind 
the  pathology  of  the  disease,  the  irregularity  of  the  physical  findings  is 
more  easily  understood.  In  children  and  to  some  extent  in  adults,  this 
is  facilitated  by  following  the  classification  of  Holt  who  describes: 

(1)  The  stage  of  congestion  without  consolidation.  (2)  The  stage  of 
palatial  consolidation.  (3)  The  stage  with  areas  more  or  less  completely 
consolidated.     (4)  The  prolonged  form. 

First.  The  Stage  of  Congestion. — Inspeciion. — The  breathing  is 
rapid  and  shallow,  the  lower  intercostal  spaces,  the  submammary  region 
and  the  epigastrium  receding  with  inspiration.  These  signs  are  more 
marked  in  infants  than  in  those  of  mature  vears. 

Palpation, — Palpation  is  negative  except  for  the  occasional  occurrence 
of  rhonchial  fremitus. 

* 

Percussion, — In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  the  percussion  note 
may  be,  and  usually  is,  normal,  a  fact  that  Holt  has  especially  emphasized. 
At  the  most,  there  may  be  a  slight  area  at  one  base  near  the  spine,  in  which 
the  percussion  note  deviates  slightly  from  the  normal. 

Auscultation, — As  a  primary  infection,  the  signs  are  those  of  a  bron- 
chitis affecting  the  smaller  tubes,  while  if  the  disease  develops  from  a 
preexisting  bronchitis  of  the  larger  tubes,  the  r&les  are  of  a  mixed  char- 
acter. In  the  beginning  the  breathing  may  be  normal  everywhere,  but 
sooner  or  later  localizing  signs  in  the  form  of  very  fine,  moist  r&les 
(subcrepitant)  appear,  usually  at  one  or  other  of  the  bases.  Over  this 
area  the  breath  sounds  may  then  become  feebler  and  higher  in  pitch. 
The  voice  sounds  may  also  become  more  intense  and  higher-pitched 
(see  Figs.  278  and  279). 

-Second.     Stage    of    Partial    Consolidation. — Inspection, — No 
change. 

.  Palpation. — Over  the  area  of  partial  consolidation  the  tactile  fremitus 
may  be  increased. 

Percussion. — While  the  auscultatory  signs  of  consolidation  are  apt 
to  be  well  marked  in  this  stage,  the  percussion  changes  are  much  less  so, 
and  may  be  negative.  This  is  ascribed  to  the  superficial  nature  of  the 
lesions,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  small  consolidated  areas  are  separated 
by  normal  vesicular  tissue.  If  impairment  over  a  limited  area  has 
been  noted  previously,  however,  it  is  apt  to  be  more  pronounced,  and  the 
area  of  slight  impairment  considerably  extended.  Slight  changes  in  the 
percussion  note  may  be  detected  at  this  time  over  the  opposite  lung,  or 
over  another  portion  of  the  same  lung. 

Auscultation, — In  addition  to  the  auscultatory  findings  noted  in  the 
first  stages,  there  are  added  those  of  more  or  less  complete  consolidation, 
namely,  enfeebled  breathing,. bronchial  in  character,  bronchophony  and 
whispering  pectoriloquy. 

Third.  With  Areas  of  Consolidation  More  or  Less  Complete. — 
Palpation. — Over  the  area  of  consolidation  the  tactile  fremitus  is  usually 
increased. 

Percussion, — The  note  is  dull  but  not  markedly  so  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  lesion  is  superficial  and  does  not  extend  very  deeply  into  the  lung. 

Auscultation. — Over  the  central  portion  of  the  consolidated  area  the 
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breathing  is  broiu'hial.  As  the  periphery  of  this  area  is  approached  the 
hreath  sounds  become  less  bronchial  and  in  addition  r&les  are  heard. 
The  vocal  fremitus  is  increased  (see  Figs.  280  and  281). 


both  lungs:    loralizcd   tine    (^tubrrepiCaiit) 
rales  at  the  left  bar^e.     No  chiinge  in  breath- 
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bene  KtBRos  and  resolution  take  place. 


The  signs  of  conKoh<lation  may  extend  as  far  forward  as  the  axillary 
line  but  they  usually  stop  there. 

Fourth.  The  Protracted  Form. — In  this  type  the  disease  behaves 
for  three  or  four  weeks  as  an  ordinary  ease  of  broncho-pneumonia.     Then 
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instead  of  the  process  subsiding  the  symptoms  persist  and  the  con- 
solidated areas  are  noted  to  gradually  extend  until  the  greater  portion 
of  both  lungs  posteriorly  are  involved.  Over  this  area  there  is  marked 
dulness,  exaggerated  bronchial  breathing  and  bronchophony. 

In  the  adult  the  physical  signs  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  found 
in  the  child. 

In  all  forms  of  broncho-pneumonia  and  especially  as  it  occurs  in  those 
of  advanced  years  and  those  debilitated  by  some  chronic  disease,  there 
may  never  be  any  signs  pointing  to  consolidation  of  the  lung  tissue  as 
the  lesions  may  be  small  and  widely  scattered.  Holt  emphasizes  the 
following  points:  (1)  That  where  there  is  consolidation  it  is  usually 
incomplete,  because  there  are  small  areas  of  healthy  lung  tissue  between 
the  hepatized  portions;  (2)  that  the  signs  of  consolidation  usually  shade 
off  gradually;  and  (3)  that  both  sides  are  almost  invariably  involved, 
although  one  side  usually  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  other. 

Complications  and  Sequels. — Complications  are  not  as  frequently 
encountered  in  broncho-pneumonia  as  in  the  lobar  form.  Occasionally 
pericarditis  and  endocarditis  occur  but  not  often.  Pleurisy  with  or 
without  an  effusion  is  not  common.  In  children  especially  in  those  under 
bad  hygienic  conditions,  various  forms  of  stomatitis  and  gastro-enteritis 
are  frequently  seen.  Purulent  meningitis  is  relatively  uncommon. 
Small  multiple  abscesses  may  occur  especially  in  the  aspiration  and 
metastatic  types  of  the  disease.  As  a  rule  in  the  cases  which  recover 
resolution  is  complete  but  in  some  instances  a  diffuse  fibrosis  of  the 
lungs  takes  place.  This  may  be  associated  with  dilatation  of  the 
bronchi. 

Diagnosis. — Primary  broncho-pneumonia  in  which  the  onset  is  sud- 
den may  be  confused  with  the  lobar  form.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  broncho-pneumonia  occurs  almost  exclusively  in  children  under, 
two  years  of  age  and  that  lobar  pneumonia  is  unusual  at  this  age. 
While  the  area  of  consolidation  may  simulate  that  found  in  lobar  pneu- 
monia a  careful  examination  will  usually  show  a  smaller  focus  on  the 
opposite  side.  In  adults  the  distinction  between  secondary  broncho- 
pneumonia and  frank  lobar  pneumonia  is  usually  easy.  The  onset, 
symptoms  and  physical  signs  are  radically  different.  In  atypical  cases 
of  lobar  pneumonia,  especially  in  the  aged,  mistakes  are  frequently 
made.  In  young  infants  confusion  may  arise  as  to  whether  we  have  to  do 
with  broncho-pneumonia  or  congenital  atelectasis.  If  the  latter  is  present 
the  temperature  is  often  subnormal  and  the  cyanosis  marked.  Physical 
signs  are  scanty  or  absent.  In  a  child  previously  healthy  the  occurrence 
of  cough,  fever,  dyspnea  and  cyanosis  points  to  broncho-pneumonia  and 
in  such  cases  the  physical  signs  are  usually  distinctive. 

The  differentiation  between  tuberculous  and  non'tuberculous  broncho- 
pneumonia is  not  easy.  Confusion  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  disease  is  prolonged  beyond  three  or  four  weeks.  As  a  rule 
the  symptoms  are  more  pronounced  in  the  tuberculous  form  and  the 
wasting  and  prostration  are  greater.  While  tuberculous  broncho-pneu- 
monia may  involve  any  portion  of  the  lungs  the  localization  of  signs  at 
the  apex  or  in  the  axilla  are  suggestive  of  this  ty|)e  as  the  non-tuberculous 
form  shows  a  marked  preference  for  the  posterior  and  inferior  portions 
of  the  lungs.  If  sputum  can  be  obtained  either  from  vomited  material 
or  by  swabbing  the  back  of  the  throat,  the  detection  of  tubercle  bacilli 
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at  once  determines  the  diagnosis.     In  children  under  two  years  of  age 
a  positive  tuberculin  reaction  is  extremely  suggestive. 

In  cases  with  marked  nervous  symptoms  the  distinction  between 
broncho-pneumonia  and  meningitis  is  often  difficult.  In  such  cases  a 
lumbar  puncture  should  always  be  performed. 

PULMONARY  FIBROSIS 

This  condition  is  variously  designated  as  chronic  pnenmonm,  inter- 
sdtial  pneumonia  and  cirrhosis  of  the  lung.  In  the  older  literature  on 
the  subject  the  term  fibroid  phthisis  is  frequently  used.  The  latter 
term  is  misleading,  however,  and  should  never  be  applied  to  this  affec- 
tion but  should  be  restricted  to  those  cases  in  which  the  tubercle  bacillus 
is  the  exciting  cause  of  the  fibrosis. 

Fibrosis  of  the  lungs  is  of  interest  because  of  the  similar  effects  and 
symptoms  produced  by  a  lesion  which  is  the  common  result  of  many 
different  processes.  Properly  speaking,  it  is  not  a  disease;  it  is  simply 
the  result  of  some  previous  pulmonary  affection.  While  the  etiological 
and  pathological  features  of  pulmonary  fibrosis  are  extremely  varied  the 
clinical  picture  is  fairly  characteristic  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  cases 
of  this  nature  are  grouped  together. 

Etiology. — The  etiology  of  fibrosis  of  the  lungs  embraces  practically 
every  disease  to  which  the  lung  is  subject,  whether  acute  or  chronic. 
The  chronicity  of  the  primary  affection,  however,  undoubtedly  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  process.  Thus,  while  it  is  recognized  that  the 
acute  pulmonary  affections,  as  broncho-pneumonia  or  croupous  pneu- 
monia, may  terminate  in  an  interstitial  pneumonia,  it  is  the  chronic 
affections  that  furnish  the  greatest  number  of  examples  of  the  condition. 

Of  the  chronic  pulmonary  infections  tuberculosis  is  generally  regarded 
as  being  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  production  of  fibrosis.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  tuberculous  origin  of  the  fibrosis  can  be  determined 
by  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum.  Occasionally,  however, 
as  in  a  case  observed  at  the  Phipps  Institute,  tubercle  bacilli  are  not  de- 
tected during  life  and  the  true  nature  of  the  fibrosis  is  revealed  only  by  a 
histological  examination  of  the  lungs. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  of  post-mortem  findings  is  a  small  indurated 
area  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  pulmonary  apices.  Such  areas  are  believed 
to  be  evidences  of  a  healed  tuberculous  focus  although  there  is  no  definite 
proof  that  such  is  always  the  case  as  most  of  them  show  neither  tubercle 
i)acilli  nor  any  histological  evidence  of  tuberculosis. 

The  next  most  potent  factor  in  the  production  of  pulmonary  fibrosis 
is  (lust.  I'nder  these  circumstances  the  fibrosis  is  bilateral  and  diffuse. 
This  aspect  of  the  subject  has  been  dealt  with  fully  in  the  chapter  on 
Pneumoconiosis. 

The  acute  inflammatory  affections  of  the  lungs  furnish  relatively  few 
examples  of  the  condition. 

Among  the  rarer  causes  of  pulmonary  fibrosis  may  be  mentioned 
syphilis,  abscess,  infarct  and  the  mycotic  infections.  Chronic  passive 
congestion  sometimes  leads  to  interstitial  changes,  known  as  **  brown 
induration."  This  is  an  unusual  cause.  In  such  instances  the  lung 
not  (M\\y  shows  an  overgrowth  of  fibrous  ti.^^sue  but,  in  addition,  it  is 
of  a  brownish  red  color  due  to  the  depo.sit  of  hemoglobin. 
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In  addition  to  the  intra  pulmonary  affections,  extrapulmonary  condi- 
tions, as  aneurisms,  mediastinal  growths,  and  pleural  effusions  may 
produce  an  overgrowth  of  fibrous  tissue.  The  importance  of  pleural 
effusions,  especially  when  purulent,  has  been  underestimated.  An  empy- 
ema is  not  an  infrequent  sequel  of  pneumonia  and  very  often  it  is  encysted. 
If  the  effusion  is  not  detected  and  removed  it  acts  as  a  foreign  body  and 
by  reason  of  the  pressure  it  exerts  on  the  pulmonary  tissue,  leads  to  inter- 
stitial changes. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Fibrosis  of  the  lung  presents  an  extremely  varied 
appearance  pathologically — a  fact  that  has  had  not  a  little  to  do  with 
the  diversity  of  names  under  which  the  condition  has  been  described. 
Any  one  of  the  several  parts  comprising  the  lung  may  be  the  starting 
point  of  the  fibrosis:  the  tissue  about  the  bronchi  and  blood-vessels,  the 
interlobular  septa,  the  alveolar  walls,  or  the  pleura.  When  the  process 
has  been  of  long  standing,  all  of  these  structures  may  become  involved, 
and  any  trace  of  the  original  starting  place  be  obliterated. 

The  varied  conditions  under  which  the  fibrosis  mav  arise  and  the 
predominance  of  the  lesion  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  structures  first 
attacked  render  a  satisfactory  classification  impossible.  For  the  sake 
of  convenience  most  writers  recognize  a  local  and  a  massive  type.  Local- 
ized areas  of  fibrosis  are  often  seen.  The  most  common  example  is  that 
so  frequently  encountered  at  the  extreme  apex  of  the  lung. 

The  massive  type  is  of  the  most  interest,  both  pathologically  and 
clinically,  and  the  great  majority  of  cases  seen  and  recognized  as  fibrosis 
belong  to  this  group.  The  massive  type  of  fibrosis  may  be  further  di- 
vided into  a  tuberculous  and  a  non-tuberculous  form.  While  the  ulti- 
mate clinical  picture  is  frequently  identical  in  the  two  forms,  the  early 
stages  differ. 

In  the  tuberculous  form  the  process  starts  at  the  apex,  while  fibrosis 
arising  from  other  cause  most  frequently  has  its  origin  at  the  base  or 
root  of  the  lung.  This  is  of  considerable  importance  in  differentiating 
the  two  forms  when  tubercle  bacilli  are  absent.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  non-tuberculous  fibrosis  of  an  upper  lobe  does  occur, 
and  when  associated  w4th  bronchiectasis  is  often  clinically  indistinguish- 
able from  healed  tuberculosis  with  cavity  formation — a  point  Jacobi  has 
especially  emphasized  (see  Fig.  221).  In  either  case  the  disease  is 
unilateral,  the  affected  side  is  sunken,  the  spine  bowed,  and  the  shoulder 
depressed.  On  opening  the  chest  the  heart  is  seen  to  be  drawn  toward 
the  affected  side  and  the  unaffected  lung  voluminous. 

The  organ  on  removal  is  found  to  be  hard  and  airless  and  strongly 
resists  cutting.  In  the  extreme  grades  the  entire  lung  may  be  reduced  to 
a  mass  of  fibro-cartilaginous  tissue  with  dilated  bronchi.  Between  this 
and  the  lesser  degrees  of  involvement  all  gradations  exist.  The  fibrous 
involvement  is  distinguished  by  the  areas  of  grayish  tissue,  which  may 
be  most  prominent  at  the  root  of  the  lung,  with  radiating  bands  extend- 
ing toward  the  periphery  (Fig.  282),  along  the  interlobular  septa  or  about 
the  bronchi  and  blood-vessels.  Fig.  283  represents  a  type  of  fibrosis 
described  by  Kidd  and  W.  McCollum,  and  termed  by  them  reticular. 
In  this  specimen  the  lung  is  seen  to  be  intersected  by  fibrous  strands 
which  follow  the  interlobular  septa.  This  specimen  also  shows  the 
embedding  of  the  bronchi  and  blood-vessels  in  the  masses  of  fibroid 
tissue. 
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All  almost  constant  feature  of  these  unilateral  cases  is  the  associated 
pleural  thickening.  The  pleural  cavity  becomes  obliterated  and  the 
lung  is  bound  down  by  dense  adhesions,  so  that  it  is  removed  from  the 
chest  cavity  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  As  a  rule,  fibroid  changes 
in  the  pleura  form  a  part  of  the  general  process  and  depend  on  the  same 
exciting  cause  as  the  intrapulmonary  change.  Whether  the  fibrous 
hyperplasia  can  begin  in  the  pleura  and  by  extension  inward  along  the 
interlobular  septa  secondarily  involve  the  lung  is  not  clear.     As  can  be 


seen  in  Fig.  284,  the  greatly  thickened  pleura  and  the  fibrosis  at  the  root 
of  the  lung  are  independent  of  each  other,  while  in  Fig.  285  the  thickened 
pleura  and  the  fibrosis  within  the  lung  are  definitely  associated.  It  is 
quite  probable  that. in  some  instances  the  two  processes  are  dependent 
on  the  same  exciting  factor.     Harely  the  pleura  may  escape  entirely. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  lung  which  has  undergone  fibroid  change  retains 
its  normal  size.  Such  a  lung  is  nearly  always  smaller  than  normal,  the 
reduction  in  size  being,  in  some  instances,  extraordinary.  In  the  variety 
known  as  t'orrigan's  cirrhosis  the  lung  may  not  exceed  the  siae  of  a 
clenched  fist. 
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Fig.  1>S3,— Reticular  fibrosis.      {Phippa  Jnalitule.  Fifth  Report.) 
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Dilatation  of  the  bronchi  ia  pretty  constantly  present  in  extreme 
fcrades  of  fibrosis.  In  some  instances  the  bronchial  dilatatiou  is  the 
moat  prominent  feature  (see  section  of  Bronchiectasis). 

Fibrosis  of  the  lurig  secondary  to  croupous  pneumonia  is  not  com- 
mon.    OecaHionally  the  fibrinous  exudate  ia  not  removed  and  a  fibrous 


hyperplasia  may  start  in  the  septa  and  peribronchial  tissue.  In  fibrosis 
of  this  type  the  lung  is  red  in  color,  tough  and  airless,  and  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  piece  of  muscle.  This  constitutes  what  ia  known^os 
carnification  of  the  limg. 
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When  the  fibroid  process  is  tuberculous  in  origin,  apical  cavities  are 
commonly  present  and  the  fibroid  tissue  is  densest  about  the  cavity. 
The  overlying  pleura  also  becomes  greatly  thickened.  Gradually  the 
process  extends  until  the  rest  of  the  lobe  or  entire  lung  is  involved  in 
the  fibroid  change.  In  one  case  at  the  Phipps  Institute  the  enveloping 
layer  of  fibrous  tissue  about  an  apical  cavity  was  at  no  point  less  than  ^^ 
inch  in  thickness. 

While  the  fibrous  tissue  at  times  becomes  cartilaginous  and  very  hard, 
I  have  never  seen  it  undergo  osseous  changes.  Mangini,^  however,  has 
found  records  in  the  literature  of  twenty-three  cases  of  an  ossifying  process 
ramifying  in  the  lungs.  In  a  case  observed  by  him  bone  needles  could 
be  felt  in  the  low^er  lobes  and  cohering  to  form  an  actual  arborization. 
The  process  is  believed  to  result  from  repeated  inflammatory  processes. 

The  heart  is  usually  displaced  toward  the  affected  side  (Fig.  285)  and 
shows  hypertrophy  or  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle.  The  findings 
in  the  other  organs  do  not  conform  to  any  special  rule.  Frequently 
there  is  evidence  of  arterio-sclerosis,  interstitial  changes  in  the  kidneys, 
and  occasionally  in  the  other  viscera.  This  widespread  sclerosis  in  the 
various  viscera  led  at  one  time  to  the  belief  that  the  pulmonary  fibrosis 
was  simply  a  part  of  a  general  fibroid  diathesis.  Such  a  view  no  longer 
receives  any  support.  The  age  of  the  patients  and  the  congestion  which 
results  from  the  obstruction  offered  to  the  right  heart  are  doubtless  the 
true  causes  of  the  associated  fibrosis. 

Sjrmptoms. — The  clinical  picture  of  massive  fibrosis  due  to  the  tubercle 
bacillus  and  that  which  results  from  a  chronic  inflammatory  condition 
is  identical.  Whether  the  fibrosis  is  due  to  tuberculosis  or  not  in  a  given 
case  must  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  examination  of  the  sputum. 
In  the  majority  of  instances  the  patient  is  past  the  middle  period  of  life 
when  first  seen.  While  fibrosis  due  to  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  often  under 
observation  during  the  period  in  which  the  pathological  changes  are 
taking  place,  one  rarely  sees  the  pure  form  of  fibrosis  until  the  process  has 
become  well  established.  Patients  presenting  either  form  of  fibrosis 
give  a  history  of  long-standing  cough,  expectoration,  occasional  attacks 
of  blood  spitting  and  dyspnea  on  exertion.  The  temperature  is  either 
normal  or  shows  only  a  slight  afternoon  rise  (99°F.).  The  pulse  rate  is 
not  accelerated.  In  spite  of  the  long  duration  of  the  disease,  from  five 
to  twenty  years  or  more,  the  general  health  may  be  but  little  impaired. 
The  patient  suffers  no  great  inconvenience,  except  dyspnea  on  exertion 
and  takes  part  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 

So  long  as  the  cardiac  functions  are  normally  maintained  the  patient 
may  not  consult  a  physician.  When  first  seen  it  is  usually  because  of 
an  attack  of  pleurisy,  of  blood  spitting  or  because  of  increased  cough, 
dyspnea  or  swelling  of  the  feet,  the  latter  symptom  being  indicative  of 
failing  compensation.  The  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  are  the  cases 
in  which  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  is  a  prominent  feature.  If  bronchi- 
ectasis is  present,  the  sputum  is  usually  very  abundant  and  not  infre- 
quently has  a  very  offensive  odor. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection, — The  affected  side  is  shrunken  and 
motionless  and  the  shoulder  on  this  side  lower  than  its  fellow  (Fig.  285). 
The  intercostal  spaces  are  obliterated,  and  in  some  instances  the  ribs 
overlap.     The  spine  is  bowed  laterally,  the  convexity  being  always  away 

^  Lyon  Medicaid  April  26,  1914. 
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from  the  affected  side;  the  angle  of  the  scapula  may  be  tipped  back  from 
the  chest  wall.  Litten's  shadow  is  absent  on  the  affected  and  well 
marked  on  the  unaffected  side.  A  fluoroscopic  examination  will  show 
the  diaphragm  to  be  much  flatter  than  normal  on  the  affected  side.  The 
chest  tracing  in  Fig.  286  shows  the  great  disparity  existing  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  chest. 

Displacement  of  the  heart  is  an  almost  constant  feature.  When  the 
left  side  is  affected,  the  heart  is  pulled  upward  and  outward  and  may 
be  displaced  to  the  fourth  interspace  in  the  mid-axillary  line.  In  right- 
sided  cases  the  displacement  is  even  more  striking.  Strong  pulsation 
may  be  noted  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  interspace  in  the  right  nipple  line.  It 
is  to  l)e  borne  in  mind  that  the  pulsation  in  this  situation  is  not  caused 
by  the  iipex  but  by  the  body  of  the  heart. 

Top 


L. 


Fici.  '2sCi. — (A)  Chest  tracing  from  a  case  of  left-sided  fibroid  disease.     (B)  Spinal  deform- 
ity showing  marked  curvature  of  spine  away  from  the  affected  side. 

The  unaffected  side  is  full,  the  interspaces  wide,  and  the  expansion 
free. 

Marked  clubbing  of  the  fingers  and  also  of  the  toes  may  be  present 
if  the  bronchi  are  dilated. 

Palpation. — This  servers  to  verify  the  diminution  of  expansion  and 
the  location  of  the  apex  beat.  Over  the  affected  side  the  tactile  fremitus 
varies;  it  may  b(*  greatly  diminished  or  it  may  be  exaggerated. 

Ffrcussion. — Over  the  affected  side,  especially  over  the  base  of  the 
lung  th(»  percussion  note  is  impaired  or  dull.  If  dilatation  of  the  bronchj 
is  a  promin(»nt  feature  a  tympanitic  percussion  note  may  be  elicited  near 
the  angle  of  the  scapula  or  if  the  upper  lobe  is  involved,  beneath  the 
clavicl(\  Over  the  unaffected  side  the  note  is  hyperresonant.  Topo- 
graphical percussion  of  the  healthy  lung  will  also  show  that  it  extends 
l)ev()nd  the  middle*  line  anteriorlv  and  that  a  resonant  note  is  obtained 
an  inch  or  more  below  the  normal  base  line  posteriorly. 

Auscultation. — The  breath  sounds  over  that  portion  of  the  lung  which 
has  undergone  fibroid  change  are  often  distant  and  the  expiratory  sound 
may  have  a  prolonged  and  bronchial  quality.  If  the  bronchi  are  dilated, 
amphoric  breathing  and  whispering  pectoriloquy  may  be  heard  near  the 
angle  of  the  scapula.     R&les  may  be  absent.     If  present  they  may  be  of 

1>S 
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the  fine  cracking  variety  or  they  may  be  wheezing  in  character.  Vocal 
resonance  may  be  diminished  or  exaggerated. 

Diagnosis. — The  salient  features  of  massive  unilateral  pulmonary 
fibrosis  are:  a  history  of  long-standing  cough,  dyspnea  and  marked 
retraction  of  one  side  of  the  chest  with  displacement  of  the  heart  toward 
the  affected  side.  If  the  lower  lobe  is  involved  and  the  upper  one  is 
relatively  clear,  the  condition,  in  all  probability,  is  not  due  to  tuberculosis. 
When,  however,  the  upper  lobe  is  the  site  of  the  change  and,  in  addition 
the  bronchi  are  dilated,  pure  fibrosis  cannot  be  differentiated  from  that 
due  to  tuberculosis,  without  a  sputum  examination.  The  neglect  of  this 
precaution  leads  to  many  mistakes. 

In  regard  to  pulmonary  fibrosis  and  brovchieciasis  it  is  not  a  question 
of  distinguishing  between  them,  but  of  determining  whether  the  two  con- 
ditions are  associated.  Both  are  due  to  the  same  causes.  In  about  80 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  massive  fibrosis  the  bronchi  are  dilated.  Rarely 
the  bronchi  are  dilated  without  associated  interstitial  changes  in  the 
pulmonary  tissue.  If  in  a  case  with  marked  unilateral  retraction  of  the 
chest  wall  there  are  also  present  a  paroxysmal  cough,  profuse  expectora- 
tion, often  of  a  foul  odor,  and  marked  clubbing  of  the  fingers,  it  is  reason- 
ably certain  that  in  addition  to  the  fibroid  changes,  the  bronchi  are  also 
dilated. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  errors  is  that  of  mistaking  a  chronic 
empyema  for  a  chronic  pulmonary  affection.  In  the  early  stages  of  a 
purulent  effusion  the  effected  side  is  usually  fuller  than  the  unaffected 
side.  If  the  empyema  goes  unrecognized,  it  sometimes  undergoes  partial 
absorption.  The  liquid  portion  is  absorbed  leaving  behind  a  putty-like 
mass  made  up  of  pus  cells  and  lymph.  In  addition  the  pleura  becomes 
greatly  thickened.  As  a  result  the  chest  wall  becomes  retracted  and 
eventually  the  lung  itself  undergoes  interstitial  changes.  I  have  already 
alluded  to  the  part  played  by  encysted  empyema  in  the  production  of 
pulmonary  fibrosis. 

PNEUMOCONIOSIS 

The  term  pneumoconiosis  (xi'cv/xaji',  lung;  17  kovls,  the  dust)  is  applied 
generally  to  pulmonary  affections  which  develop  as  the  result  of  the 
inhalation  of  dust.  '*The  term  'dusts'  as  I  would  here  apply  it,  includes 
all  those  fine,  solid  particles  which  are  thrown  off  from  various  substances 
in  the  processes  of  manufacture  or  treatment  of  articles  in  common  use 
in  daily  life,  such  as  earthenware  utensils,  knives,  needles,  or  mechanical 
instruments,  like  files  or  saws;  or  ornamental  things,  such  as  ornaments  of 
pearl,  ivory  or  turned  wood;  or  articles  that  are  worn,  of  silk,  cotton, 
hemp,  fur;  or  things  that  we  use  for  food,  such  as  flour;  or  for  creating 
warmth  such  as  coal;  or  for  using  as  a  supposed  luxury,  such  as  tobacco 
and  snuff.*'*  From  the  above  description  it  is  seen  that  the  term  pneu- 
moconiosis is  a  very  comprehensive  one.  A  number  of  synonyms  have 
been  used  to  indicate  the  particular  variety  of  dust,  namely,  anthracosis 
or  coal  dust;  chalicosis  or  flint  dust;  siderosis  or  iron  dust;  byssinosis  or 
cotton  dust;  tobacosis,  etc.  In  addition  a  variety  of  popular  names  have 
been  applied  to  the  dust  diseases,  the  terms  used  in(licating  the  occupa- 
tion, as  for  example,  miner's  asthma,  grinder's  rot,  potter's  rot,  potter's 

*  Richardson,  Scientific  Atnerirati  Supplements,  1S7G. 
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asthma.  That  the  prolonged  inhalation  of  dust  is  capable  of  producing 
pathological  changes  in  the  lungs  and  bronchi  has  been  long  known. 
For  the  first  systematic  treatise  on  the  subject  we  are  indebted  to 
Ramazzini  (1703).  During  the  last  century  the  subject  was  thoroughly 
studied,  especially  by  English  physicians,  who  had  unusual  opportunities 
because  of  the  great  diversity  of  manufacturing  processes  in  England  and 
the  large  number  of  people  engaged  in  these  trades.  In  this  country  the 
subject  of  occupational  diseases  has  received  but  scanty  attention  and 
it  is  only  within  the  past  few  years  that  several  of  the  States  have  re- 
quired physicians  to  report  on  their  occurrence. 

Etiology. — The  etiology  of  pneumoconiosis  is  very  complex.  The 
condition  is  caused  by  a  variety  of  dusts,  some  of  which  are  exceedingly 
irritating  and  produce  in  a  relatively  short  time,  marked  damage  to  the 
respiratory  tract:  in  the  case  of  others,  pulmonary  changes  are  produced 
very  slowly  and  the  general  health  remains  unimpaired  for  years.  Fur- 
thermore, individuals  seem  to  vary  in  their  ability  to  withstand  the 
effects  of  the  same  kinds  of  dust.  Some  workers  after  years  of  prolonged 
exposure  show  little  or  no  impairment  of  health  while  others,  at  varying 
periods,  gradually  succumb  to  its  effects.  In  addition  there  are  other 
cooperating  factors,  not  connected  with  the  occupation  itself,  such  as  an 
insanitary  living  environment,  unhygienic  home,  insufficient  food,  and 
intemperance.  This  latter  aspect  of  the  vsubject  has  been  emphasized 
by  a  number  of  English  writers  on  the  subject.  In  the  case  of  miners 
the  great  depth  at  which  some  of  them  work  may  have  some  influence  in 
bringing  about  respiratory  changes. 

The  extent  to  which  pneumoconiosis  prevails  cannot  be  determined 
as  the  term  is  practically  never  employed  to  indicate  the  cause  of  death 
nor  even  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  illness  during  life.  How  many 
cases  of  bronchitis,  acute  or  chronic,  of  broncho-pneumonia  or  other  acute 
and  chronic  inflammations  of  the  respiratory  tract  are  produced  as  the 
result  of  the  inhalation  of  dust,  is  therefore  problematical.  The  only 
exception  to  this  is  tuberculosis.  For  many  years  it  has  been  recognized 
that  the  mortality  froiii  tuberculosis  among  those  working  in  the  dusty 
trades  is  excessive. 

There  are  two  main  types  of  dust:  (1)  the  inorganic,  and  (2)  the 
organic. 

IxoRGAMc  DrsT. — This  is  bv  far  the  most  harmful  because  of  the 
sharp,  angular  particles  which  produce  harmful  mechanical  injuries  and 
because,  in  some  instances,  injurious  chemical  effects  are  also  produced. 
The  different  forms  of  pneumoconiosis  are  as  follows:  (a)  Anthracosis 
(miner's  asthma,  coal  miner's  phthisis,  black  spit).  This  is  by  far  the 
commonest  form  of  dust  disease  and  the  one  about  which  the  most  has 
been  written.  The  condition  exists  to  some  extent  in  practically  all  who 
have  worked  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  coal  mine.  It  occurs  in  a  more 
severe  form  in  those  who  mine  the  anthracite  or  hard  coal.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  bituminous  or  soft  coal  is  not  hard  and  stony  as  the 
anthracite. 

The  hings  of  practically  all  urban  dwellers  show  some  evidence  of 
anthracosis.  Usually  it  consists  of  nothing  more  than  the  grayish  dis- 
coloration of  the  lungs  common  to  all  who  reach  adult  life  but  in  com- 
munities in  which  the  amount  of  coal  smoke  and  soot  is  excessive  the 
condition  becomes  more  marked  and  niav  constitute  a  true  anthracosis. 
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Klotz'  in  a  recent  study  has  shown  that  among  those  who  have  lived  for 
years  in  PittsburRh,  Pa.,  the  amount  of  carbon  deposited  in  the  \anfc^  is 
excessive  as  shown  both  by  the  residual  ash  and  the  degree  of  pulmonary 
fibrosis  protiuced. 

Chalicosis  and  iSi/icosia.— In  these  forms  of  pneumoconiosis  the  dust 
consists  of  sharp  angular  particles  which  give  rise  to  considerable 
mechanical  injury  to  the  mucous  membrane.  Aside  from  dust  which 
contains  poisonous  mineral  substances,  such  as  lead,  that  which  is  com- 
posed of  fine  particles  of  flint  or  silex  is  the  most  dangerous  form 
encountered.  Flint  and  silicious  dust  are  met  with  in  a  variety  of  oc- 
cupations, namely,  potters,  stone  masons,  stone  quarry  workmen,  etc. 


Fia.  287.— Nodular 

Among  the  gold  miners  of  South  Africa  a  particularly  severe  form  of  in- 
fection occurs  from  exposure  to  dust  composed  of  fine  particles  of  silex. 
The  duwt  arises  as  the  result  of  using  machine  rock  drills  (Oliver). 

Siihronis. — This  is  due  to  fine  particles  of  iron  dust.  The  condition 
is  rare.  The  occupations  involved  arc  those  in  which  the  red  oxide  of 
iron  is  used.  Looking-glass  makers,  gold  beaters,  and  glass  polishers  are 
among  the  workers  exposed  to  this  form  of  dust.  In  eases  of  this  type 
the  sputum  may  be  reddish  and  at  posl-iniirtem  the  lung  may  present 
a  brick-ro<i  appearance  due  to  the  red  oxide  of  iron.  Among  workers 
who  smooth  or  sharpen  iron  or  steel  implements  on  a  sandstone,  pneu- 

'  Ant,  Jour.  Public  Health.  l>t.,  Ifll4. 
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moconiosia  is  quite  common.  This  form  is  due,  in  part,  to  fine  particles 
of  metal  and,  in  part,  to  fine  particles  from  the  sandstone. 

Dust  from  Crushed  Slag. — Slag,  a  name  applied  to  the  refuse  from 
blast  furnaces  after  the  iron  has  been  removed,  is  sometimes  finely 
crushed.  In  this  pulverized  form  it  is  used  as  a  fertilizer  because  of  the 
large  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  which  it  contains.  This  form  of  dust 
produces  a  curious  infection  of  the  lungs  in  that  it  resembles  acute 
croupous  pneumonia.  This  form  of  infection  will  be  considered  more  in 
detail  under  the  section  on  Morbid  Anatomv. 

Organic  Dust. — The  evidence  that  inorganic  dust  is  capable  of 
producing  definite  pathological  changes  in  the  lungs  is  conclusive.  When 
we  come  to  consider  the  effect  of  organic  dust,  however,  we  lack  definite 
proof  that  it  is  of  itself  injurious.  While  it  is  true  that  many  of  the 
occupations  in  which  organic  dust  occurs  are  attended  by  a  high  death 
rate  from  tuberculosis,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  dust  plays  any- 
thing more  than  a  very  minor  role.  Oliver  states  that  if  we  leave  out 
of  consideration  the  moisture  which  has  been  artificially  introduced  in 
the  weaving  sheds,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  manufacture  of  cotton  is 
per  se  an  unhealthy  occupation.  In  this  country  much  of  the  tubercu- 
losis and  general  ill  health  among  cotton  operatives  can  be  traced  to 
their  deplorable  living  conditions,  and  to  the  fact  that  many  especially 
in  the  South,  enter  the  trade  at  an  early  age. 

In  the  manufacture  of  felt  hats  the  hair  of  rabbits  and  similar  animals 
is  largely  used.  This  occupation  has  been  classed  among  the  dangerous 
dusty  trades.  At  the  Phipps  Institute  it  has  been  our  experience  that 
among  the  hatters  who  applied  for  treatment  all  were  employed  in  the 
molding  room  which  is  wet  and  damp.  Oliver  states  that  he  has  never 
seen  ill  health  among  those  engaged  in  the  handling  of  tobacco,  which 
could  be  attributed  to  the  trade  itself.  In  the  United  States  cigar  makers 
have  a  very  high  mortality  from  tuberculosis.  This  is  due,  in  all  proba- 
bility, to  the  fact  that  the  workers  are  rendered  more  susceptible  to  this 
infection  because  of  a  deterioration  of  health  due  to  nicotine  poisoning. 
Workers  in  this  trade  have  inform(»(l  me  that  many  of  them  are  rejected 
for  insurance  because  of  a  *' tobacco  heart." 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that  pneumoconiosis  rarely  if  ever  develops 
as  the  result  of  exposure  to  organic  dust.  Not  only  is  this  form  of  dust 
incapable  of  producing  a  mechanical  injury,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of 
it  ever  reaches  the  finer  bronchi  and  lung  cells.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  dust  particles  are  prevented  from  penetrating  very  deeply  into  the 
bronchial  tube  because  of  the  action  of  the  ciliated  epithelium  and  the 
moisture  in  the  larger  tubes.  The  high  incidence  of  tuberculosis  among 
those  exposed  to  this  type  of  dust  is  to  be  explained  in  other  ways, 
namely,  low  wages,  bad  home  environment,  poor  food,  etc. 

During  the  threshing  season  in  the  fall,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  those 
who  are  expos(»d  to  the  dust  produced  by  the  wheat,  oats,  etc.,  passing 
through  the  threshing  machine,  to  develop  acute  symptoms.  Workers 
who  are  esp(»cially  susceptible  will,  in  the  beginning  of  the  threshing 
season,  d(»v(»l()p  a  headache  and  great  irritation  of  the  respiratory  tract. 
In  addition  there  is  considerable  depression,  a  sensation  of  chilliness  and 
often  high  fever.  After  a  few  days  these  symptoms  pass  off  and  the 
worker  is  apparently  immunized  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  These 
symptoms  have  been  attributed  to  a  pollen  infection,  especially  that  of 
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rag  weed,  and  are  believed  to  be  somewhat  analogous  to  the  autumnal 
form  of  hay  fever.  A  similar  condition  is  encountered  among  those 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  shoddy.  During  the  grinding  of  the 
rags  by  machinery  considerable  quantities  of  dust  are  thrown  off,  in- 
halation of  which  is  extremely  tr>'ing  to  new  hands  but  which  has  little 
or  no  immediate  effects  on  the  older  work  people.  Those  persons  who 
are  new  to  the  trade  develop  what  is  known  as  ** shoddy  fever,"  the  symp- 
toms of  which  are  a  rise  of  temperature,  severe  headache,  signs  of  bron- 
chial catarrh,  and  running  at  the  nose.  The  work  people  shiver  as  if 
they  were  going  to  have  a  severe  fever,  and  they  complain  of  muscular 
pains  (Oliver). 

Pneumoconiosis  and  Its  Relation  to  Tuberculosis. — The  relationship 
which  exists  between  the  inhalation  of  dust  and  tuberculosis  is  an  inter- 
esting one,  and  the  belief  that  dust  has  a  strong  predisposing  effect  in 
producing  pulmonar>^  tuberculosis  is  quite  generally  accepted.  When 
we  recall,  however,  the  changes  which  are  produced  in  the  lung  by  reason 
of  the  inhalation  of  inorganic  dust,  it  is  evident  that  the  process  is  in  the 
beginning,  a  non-tuberculous  fibrosis  of  the  lungs.  Furthermore,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs  produced  by  such 
changes  often  simulate  those  produced  bv  tuberculosis  very  closely. 
It  seems  quite  likely,  therefore,  that  in  not  a  few  instances  it  has  been 
assumed  that  the  process  was  tuberculous,  and  death  was  ascribed  to 
this  cause,  without  an  examination  of  the  sputum  having  been  made  to 
determine  the  true  nature  of  the  disorder.  Tat  ham*  in  commenting 
on  this  aspect  of  the  question  states  that:  "Potters  succumb  to  non- 
tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs  much  more  rapidly  than  they  do  to 
tubercular  phthisis,  and  it  is  certain  that  much  of  the  so-called  potter^s 
phthisis  ought  properly  to  be  termed  cirrhosis  of  the  lung.  Deaths  from 
this  affection  should  never  be  included  under  the  head  of  phthisis,  which 
term  is  now  restricted  by  universal  consent  to  the  tubercular  malady 
of  that  name." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  cause  of  death 
in  cases  of  this  type  is  not  infrequently  given  as  being  due  to  chronic 
bronchitis,  emphysema,  pleurisy,  etc.  This  might  possibly  equalize  the 
error. 

There  is  still  another  factor  to  be  considered,  namely,  the  effect  of 
an  antecedent  fibrosis  of  the  lungs.  It  is  well  known  that  the  stimula- 
tion of  connective-tissue  growth  is  the  way  in  which  nature  overcomes 
tuberculosis.  Therefore,  anything  which  stimulates  such  a  growth  in 
the  lungs  should  aid  in  preventing  the  tul)ercle  bacilli  from  getting  a 
foothold,  or  in  overcoming  or  retarding  their  growth,  if  they  become 
established  in  the  pulmonary  tissue.  This  is  the  view  held  by  Wain- 
wrightfand  Nichols,  who  found  that  true  tul>ercul()sis  was  not  a  frequent 
finding  among  coal  miners,  but  that  extensive  fibroid  changes  in  the 
lungs,  as  the  result  of  coal  dust,  was  exceedingly  common.  The  protect- 
ing influence,  in  their  opinion,  was  the  fibroid  tissue  and  not  the  coal  dust 
itself,  the  latter  having  been  held  by  some  to  have  germicidal  qualities. 

While  potters,  for  instance,  are  not  freed  from  the  danger  of  becoming 
tuberculous  by  reason  of  the  fibrosis  which  is  i)r()(luce(l  incidental  to  the 
inhalation  of  clav  and  flint  dust,  it  seems  reasonal)lv  certain  that  the 
fibrosis  does  tend  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  tuberculous  infection. 

^  Oliver's  "Dangerous  Trados.'* 
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Thus  it  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  age  period  at  which  potters 
succumb  to  tuberculosis,  if  it  does  develop,  is  far  beyond  the  average, 
and  in  addition,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  disease  seems  to  be 
much  less  severe  than  the  same  amount  of  damage  produced  in  other 
classes  of  patients. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — While  all  forms  of  inorganic  dust  bring  about 
essentially  the  same  changes  in  the  respiratory  tract,  they  vary,  one  from 
another,  in  the  extent  of  the  lesions  produced  and  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms.  The  sharper  and  more  angular  the  dust  particles,  the  greater 
will  be  the  amount  of  mechanical  injury  and  hence  the  greater  the 
inflammatory  reaction. 

The  least  dangerous  of  the  inorganic  dusts  is  that  arising  from  coal, 
especially  the  soft  or  bituminous  variety.  It  is  this  form  of  pneumoconio- 
sis that  has  been  most  thoroughly  studied.  At  the  present  time,  it  is 
pretty  generally  agreed  that  pneumoconiosis  is  the  result  of  dust  taken 
into  the  lungs  during  the  inspiratory  act.  The  view  that  the  dust  is 
conveyed  to  the  lungs  by  way  of  the  lymphatics  after  having  been  swal- 
lowed, is  of  little  importance,  as  far  as  this  type  of  infection  is  concerned. 

Exposure  to  almost  any  kind  of  dust,  even  for  a  short  time,  is  apt  to 
irritate  the  upper  respiratory  tract  and  produce  coughing.  If  the  exposure 
is  sufficiently  long  there  develops  a  pharyngitis  and  later  a  bronchitis. 
Between  simple  irritation  as  the  result  of  a  brief  exposure,  and  extensive 
tissue  changes,  as  the  result  of  prolonged  exposure,  varying  degrees  of 
pathological  alteration  may  occur. 

Clay  and  flint  both  contain  very  hard,  sharp,  angular  particles  of 
silex,  which  when  drawn  into  the  respiratory  tract  during  inhalation  are 
not  dissolved  by  the  bronchial  secretions,  but  are  deposited  in  the  alveoli 
and  smaller  bronchi.  For  a  varying  length  of  time  the  inhaled  dust  is 
arrested  in  its  advance  by  the  mucous  secretion  in  the  bronchi,  by  the 
ciliated  epithelium  lining  the  tubes  and  by  the  action  of  the  phagocytes. 
Sooner  or  later,  however,  these  defensive  forces  weaken,  and  finally  the 
(lust  passes  into  the  lymph  channels,  and  also  along  the  finer  bronchi, 
until  it  reaches  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs.  As  a  foreign  substance  it 
then  sets  up  a  chronic  inflammatory  process.  The  initial  deposits  of 
dust  occur  for  the  most  part  in  the  posterior  and  inferior  portions  of  the 
lungs. 

Microscopial  Changes. — The  gradual  evolution  of  anthracosis  has 
been  described  by  Wainwright  and  Nichols,^  Haythorn^  and  Klotz' 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  the  following  description. 

1.  In  the  case  of  those  who  have  worked  in  a  coal  mine  but  a  few 
months  some  of  the  epithelial  cells  lining  the  alveoli  become  swollen  and 
contain  particles  of  coal  dust.  Sometim(*s  a  few  larger  desquam- 
at(»d  cells  containing  nuich  pigment  are  found  in  the  alveolae  lying  loose 
with  some  detritus  and  free  dust  particles.  Even  in  the  early  stage, 
dust  particles  are  seen  in  the  walls  of  the  air  vesicles  and  around  the 
small  bronchi.  In  this  stage  there  is  no  evidence  of  connective-tissue 
proliferation. 

2.  In  those  who  have  worked  in  the  mines  for  several  vears  the  swollen 
cells  containing  dust  particles  are  much  more  numerous  and  in  addition 

^  Am.  Jour.  Med.  »SV.,  19()o,  vol.  exxx. 

-  Jour.  Med.  fics..  DeconilMT,  1913. 

'  Am.  Jour.  Public  Health,  vol.  iv.  No.  10. 
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there  are  present  large  mononuclear  phagocytes  filled  with  carbon  particles. 
These  pigment-bearing  phagocytes  are  also  found  in  the  interalveolar 
lymph  spaces,  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  interlobular  septa,  in  those  about 
the  vessels,  and  beneath  the  pleura  and  in  the  lower  layer  of  the  bronchial 
mucosa. 

As  the  accumulations  of  pigment  gradually  increase,  they  not  only 
form  lines  along  the  septa  of  the  lobules  and  the  vascular  channels,  but 
nodular  collections  appear  at  the  points  of  junction  of  the  various  lymph 
channels  where  small  receptaculi  are  formed.  These  nodules  become  so 
prominent  that  they  are  readily  felt  by  the  finger,  and  at  times  the  course 
of  the  Ivmph  channel  can  be  detected  by  the  sensation  of  touch  (Fig. 
287). 

At  the  points  where  the  dust  collects  the  fibrous  tissue  is  arranged  in 
concentric  layers,  so  as  to  form  small  nodules.  Between  the  layers  of 
fibrous  tissue  and  especially  toward  the  periphery,  the  particles  of  carbon 
are  especially  numerous.  The  fibrous  masses  are  well  seen  in  the  septa 
that  run  in  from  the  pleura.  In  places  considerable-sized  black  triangles 
with  their  bases  on  the  pleura  are  seen,  showing  where  the  septum  has 
been  completely  filled  up  with  dust.  The  striking  point  in  the  whole 
picture  is  the  extensive  plugging  and  obliteration  of  the  small  and 
medium-sized  lymphatics  and  the  compression  of  the  large  ones.  In  the 
pleura  and  the  peribronchial  lymph  nodes  the  picture  is  a  similar  one 
(Hay thorn).  In  this  stage  the  bronchial  and  mediastinal  lymph  nodes 
become  enlarged.  As  the  result  of  exposure  to  nearly  any  kind  of  dust 
the  bronchial  lymph  nodes  l^ecome  black,  in  the  case  of  coal  miners,  in- 
tensely so. 

3.  The  third  change  noted  by  Wainwright  and  Nichols  is  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  prevention.  They  found  that  in  the  case  of 
individuals  who  had  formerly  been  miners,  but  who  for  many  years  had 
not. followed  that  occupation,  the  lungs  no  longer  showed  signs  of  irrita- 
tion. The  swollen  epithelium  had  subsided  and  again  become  normal, 
and  neither  the  cells  nor  the  alveoli  contained  (hist.  The  deposits  of 
dust  in  the  alveolar  walls,  the  septa  and  peribronchial  tissue,  however, 
still  remained,  as  did  also  the  connective-tissue  thickening. 

Macroscopic  Changes. — There  is  usually  some  evidence  of  emphj'sema. 
This  may  be  extensive  or  it  may  be  limited  to  patches  along  the  margins 
or  scattered  through  the  body  of  the  lung. 

In  cases  where  the  exposure  to  dust  has  been  a  matter  of  years,  the 
lung  is  hard  and  mon*  or  less  solid  as  the  result  of  fibrosis.  The  dominant 
feature  of  pneumoconiosis  is  the  fibrosis.  The  fibroid  changes  are  diffuse 
and  bilateral  (Fig.  288)  but  at  times  a  portion  of  one  lung  or  the  entire 
organ  may  become  densely  fibroid.  The  organ  often  cuts  with  some 
difficulty  owing  to  the  presence  of  gritty,  fibrous  nodul(»s.  The  cut  sur- 
face may  be  smooth  but  usually  has  a  gritty  f(vl  on  section.  In  the  case 
of  anthracosis  the  cut  surface  exudes  a  black,  ink-like  fluid  (Fig.  289). 
In  this  form  of  fibrosis  of  the  lungs  the  walls  of  th(»  bronchi  are  often 
thickened  and  cylindrical  dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes  is  also  com- 
monly present. 

The  pleural  surfaces  are  usually  adherent,  esp(»cially  at  the  bases  of 
the  lungs. 

The  association  of  tuberculosis  and  pncuiinoconiosis  has  already  l)een 
considered. 
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The  channes  as  described  above  are,  for  the  most  part,  common  to 
all  forms  of  pneumoconiosis  due  to  inorganic  dust.     The  changes  pro- 
duced in  the  lungs  of  the  gold  miners  of  South  Africa  and  in  those  exposed 
to  slag  dust  are  worthy  of  special  mention.     According  to  Oliver,  gold 
miners'  phthisis  is  especially  rapid  in  its  development.     Gold  miners  on 
the  Rand  can  follow  the  employment  but  for  a  few  years;  as  a  rule  from 
five  to  ten  years.     Besides  Ijeing  produced  in  a  relatively  short  time,  the 
fibrosis  is  very  extensive  and  gives  rise  to  the  most  extreme  dyspnea. 

FlQ.   2(W.— Diffuae  fibrosis  of  both  Iui.kb.  oiorc  marked  oi.  Ipfl  sidr      Uro.i.'lupclmsi-  Qt 

for  45  yeara.    Eipowd  to  clay  dust.    Prinripal  symploras:  ™ugh,  ox  pec  to  ration  and  dys- 
pnce*.    Sputum  exAminiition*  repeatedly  m^gHtive  for  lubertle  Imc-illi.    Phymcal  aigus  idpn- 

The  disease  is  brought  about  by  the  inhalation  of  a  very  fine  form  of  dust 
composed  of  sharp-pointed  particles  of  silex.     This  dust  is  produced  by 
drilling   the   rock   with  machine  drills.     The  tendency   to    respiratory 
disorders  is  also  increased  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  men  are  rapidly 
transported  from  a  warm,  deep  mine  to  the  surface  where  the  air  is  cold. 
In  spite  of  the  evidence  of  extensive  pulmonary  changes  Oliver  was  struck 
by  the  fact  that  these  men  presented  a  healthy,  bronzed  appearance. 
Although  those  exposed   to  slag  dutt  frequently  develop  pulmonary 
disease,  the  changes  in  the  lungs  are  very  different  from  thai  ordinarily 
encountered  in  pneumoconiosis.     The  slag  dust  gives  rise  to  an  acute 
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inflammation  of  the  lower  lobe  of  one  of  the  lunfrs.  which  after  death  is 
found  to  be  the  seat  of  ordinary  Rfay  hepatization,  "It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  inflammation  of  the  lunfC8  commences  like  pneumonia  and 
runs  a  similar  course,  with  ripor.  pain  in  the  cheat,  rusty  sputa,  and.  in 


Flu.  2S!(.— Ai 


30  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  hcriWH  on  the  Hps.     On  pliysiial  examination 
signs  of  pulmonary  consoHdatiou  are  to  he  noted  "  (( Hivcr). 

Symptoms. — Exposure  to  any  form  of  dust,  <'vi'n  for  a  brief  period 
of  time,  is  apt  to  cause  considerabh-  irritation  of  the  upper  air  passages, 
as  manifested  by  cough  and  sometimes  snei-zing.     Owing  to   the  fact 
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that  coal  dust  is  relatively  the  least  dangerous  of  the  inorganic  dusts, 
years  may  elapse  before  symptoms  arise  which  are  indicative  of  serious 
pulmonary  damage.  Among  potters,  serious  symptoms  rarely  arise 
until  the  worker  has  been  in  the  trade  from  ten  to  twenty  years.  Accord- 
ing to  Oliver  the  '*gold  miner's  phthisis''  of  South  Africa  is  the  most 
serious  of  the  dust  infections  as  the  average  time  the  occupation  can  be 
followed  is  six  and  a  half  years. 

In  the  dusty  trades  little  or  no  inconvenience  is  experienced,  in  the 
beginning,  from  the  inhalation  of  dust.  As  a  rule,  the  first  thing  to  be 
noticed  is  a  slight  irritation  in,  and  a  desire  to  clear,  the  throat.  Next, 
a  slight  cough  develops  which  may  occur  in  the  morning  only.  Later 
some  l)lackish,  viscid  mucus  appears  after  the  cough.  As  the  process 
advances,  the  cough  and  expectoration  become  more  and  more  marked. 

At  some  period,  varying  with  the  character  of  the  dust,  the  worker 
begins  to  experience  some  tightness  in  the  chest,  the  breathing  gets 
shorter  and  shorter  and  finally  the  disturbed  lung  function  becomes  so 
pronounced  as  to  render  the  victim  less  and  less  capable  of  exertion.  In 
spite  of  this  condition,  however,  the  general  health  may  be  but  little 
impair(Hl,  and  unless  the  dyspnea  be  too  great,  the  patient  may  not  be 
compelled  to  cease  work.  As  time  goes  on  the  sputum  which  at  first  is 
mucoid  in  character,  becomes  mucopurulent  and  blood-streaked  or  even 
a  frank  hemoptysis  may  occur. 

Even  when  the  fibroid  changes  have  become  marked,  the  physical 
signs  may  indicate  nothing  more  than  a  diffuse  bronchitis.  There  is 
quite  likely  to  be  added  to  the  picture,  however,  evidences  of  bron- 
chiectasis. Marked  clubbing  of  the  fingers  and  the  expectoration  of 
large  quantities  of  sputum,  sometimes  of  a  foul  odor,  are  strongly  sug- 
gestive of  an  associated  dilatation  of  the  bronchi. 

If  the  condition  becomes  complicated  with  tuberculosis,  there  is 
little  to  distinguish  the  two  conditions  so  far  as  the  physical  signs  are 
concerned.  The  constitutional  symptoms,  however,  may  become  marked : 
there  may  be  fever,  a  rapid  pulse,  night  sweats,  emaciation,  and  most  im- 
portant of  all,  tubercle  bacilli  are  present  in  the  sputum. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  general  fibrosis  of  the  lungs  is  the 
contrast  l)etween  the  extensive  pulmonary  lesions  and  the  absence  of 
marked  constitutional  symptoms.  ^'Herein  fibroid  phthisis  presents  a 
well-marked  difference  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis;  and  even  if,  as 
we  have  said,  the  disease  becomes  complicated  with  tubercle,  yet  the 
rate  of  progress  may  be  determined  rather  by  the  character  of  the  pri- 
mary than  of  the  secondary  disease,  though  usually  the  supervention  of 
tul)ercle  hastens  the  sufferer  into  a  more  rapid  consumption."* 

Physical  Signs. — The  physical  findings  in  cases  of  pneumoconiosis 
are  most  varied,  depending,  as  they  do,  upon  the  stage  of  the  disease 
and  whether  it  is  complicated  or  not.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  process 
examination  of  chest  may  reveal  nothing  unusual,  or,  at  most,  the  signs 
indicative  of  a  bronchitis.  As  the  fibrosis  increases,  however,  abnor- 
malities are  more  and  more  frequently  found. 

Inspection. — When  the  disease  becomes  fully  established  it  will  be 
noted  on  inspection  that  expansion  of  the  lungs  is  deficient;  usually  this 
is  more  marked  on  one  side.     If  the  disease  is  more  marked  on  one  side 

^  Ilrport  of  British  Departmental  Committee  on  Compensation  for  Industrial 
Diseases.  190(),  p.  13. 
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than  the  other,  there  is  also  apt  to  be  some  retraction  of  the  chest  wall. 
Evidences  of  poor  expansion  and  retraction  may  be  present  at  the  apices 
or  at  the  bases,  usually  the  latter.  When  the  left  lung  is  involved, 
the  heart  is  drawn  to  that  side  and,  in  addition,  the  area  of  cardiac 
impulse  may  be  increased  by  reason  of  the  retraction  of  the  lung.  Ex- 
tensive fibrosis  of  the  right  lung  will  cause  the  heart  to  be  drawn  to  the 
right.  Distention  of  the  veins  in  the  neck  may  occur  as  the  result  of 
dilatation  of  the  right  heart. 

The  chest  may  be  of  the  emphysematous  type  but  as  a  rule  the  em- 
physema is  not  sufficiently  marked  to  bring  about  this  change. 

As  the  result  of  an  associated  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  the  fingers  may 
be  markedly  clubbed. 

Palpation. — This  will  aid  in  determining  the  areas  of  deficient  expan- 
sion, the  location  of  the  apex  beat  of  the  heart  and  the  positions  of  the 
lungs  which  have  become  solidified. 

Percussion, — In  the  beginning  the  percussion  note  is  normal.  If 
emphysema  plays  a  prominent  part  the  note  will  be  hyperresonant.  In 
the  majority  of  instances  the  percussion  note  becomes  impaired  or  nearly 
dull  in  certain  areas,  namely,  the  apices,  the  bases  or  the  interscapular 
regions.  The  dull  areas  may  be  bilateral  or  unilateral.  If  bronchiectasis 
supervenes,  a  tympanitic  note  may  be  obtained.  The  common  sites  for 
noting  this  change  are  either  beneath  the  clavicle  or  near  the  angle  of  the 
scapula. 

Auscultation. — The  auscultatory  signs  are  numerous  and  varied. 
In  the  formative  stages  of  pneumoconiosis  nothing  abnormal  is  detected. 
As  the  exposure  to  the  dust  becomes  more  prolonged  rales,  both  large  and 
small,  may  be  heard  in  both  lungs.  At  this  time  the  breath  sounds  may 
resemble  those  encountered  in  emphysema,  namely,  a  rather  feeble 
respiratory  murmur  with  prolongation  of  expiration. 

When  the  fibrosis  l^ecomes  at  all  marked  there  are  apt  to  be  certain 
areas  over  which  the  breathing  is  suppressed  and  broncho-vesicular.  Fine 
crackling  rales  are  also  present  at  these  points  and  the  voice  sounds  are 
exaggerated.  Attacks  of  pleurisy  are  not  uncommon  so  that  a  friction 
rub  may  be  noted.  When  the  fibrosis  is  diffuse  and  there  are  no  localizing 
signs,  the  breath  sounds  over  the  lungs  may  be  slightly  harsh  and 
broncho-vesicular  in  character.  Rales  are  usually  constantly  present 
but  at  times  are  more  marked  than  at  others  as  intercurrent  ^'colds'' 
are  quite  common. 

If  the  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  becomes  at  all  marked,  cavity  signs 
(whispering  "pectoriloquy,  cavernous  breathing,  metallic  or  resonating 
r&les)  are  obtained.  The  cavity  signs  may  be  detected  at  the  apices  or 
the  bases  of  the  lungs.  When  heard  about  the  angle  of  the  scapula, 
they  are  always  suggestive  of  bronchiectasis;  at  the  apices  they  may  be 
due  to  an  excavation,  the  result  of  tuberculosis  or  dilated  bronchi. 

The  heart,  as  a  rule,  presents  nothing  characteristic  of  pneumoconiosis. 

Diagnosis. — An  individual  suffering  from  pathological  changes  in 
the  lungs  as  the  result  of  exposure  to  dust  almost  invariably  seeks  relief 
because  of  shortness  of  breath,  cough  and  expectoration  or  a  gradual 
failure  in  strength.  The  clinical  picture  is  that  of  chronic  bronchitis, 
emphysema  and  asthma,  bronchiectasis  or  last,  but  most  important, 
tuberculosis.  The  recognition  of  pneumoconiosis  depends,  for  the  most 
part,  on  a  knowledge  of  the  occupation  of  the  patient.     If  the  history 
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indicates  that  there  has  been  prolonged  exposure  to  an  irritating  form  of 
inorganic  dust  it  is  ahnost  certain  that  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs, 
no  matter  how  varied  they  may  be,  have  had  their  origin  in  this  way.  A 
knowledge  of  the  role  played  by  dust  is  important,  because  the  process  in 
the  lung  can  be  arrested  if  the  individual  vseeks  a  dust-free  occupation. 
Pure  pneumoconiosis  can  be  distinguished  from  that  with  a  com- 
plicating tuberculosis,  only  by  means  of  a  sputum  examination. 

Atelectasis 

By  atelectasis  (drcXiys,  incomplete;  cxracris,  expansion)  is  understood 
the  return  of  lung  tissue,  once  expanded,  to  a  retracted,  airless  state.  The 
terms  collapse  of  the  lungs,  6tat  fetal,  and  apneumatosis  are  sometimes 
employed  to  convey  the  same  meaning. 

Etiology. — Atelectasis  may  be  (1)  congenital  or  (2)  acquired. 

1.  Up  to  the  moment  of  birth  the  lungs  are  solid  organs,  the  alveolar 
walls  lying  in  close  contact.  With  the  first  inspiration  the  lungs  undergo 
partial  expansion,  the  alveolar  walls  being  separated  and  the  bronchioles 
assume  their  permanent  shape.  If  the  child  has  not  breathed  at  all, 
the  lungs  present  throughout  the  color  and  texture  of  the  adult  liver. 
If  a  few  respirations  have  occurred,  the  surface  of  the  lung  is  studded 
with  distended  air  vesicles  while  the  remainder  presents  the  appearance 
of  atelectasis.  Congenital  atelectasis  is  met  with  in  still-born  children 
at  term,  in  prematurely  born  children  and  is  often  seen  in  those  with 
congenital  syphilis,  lesions  of  the  central  nervous?  system  or  as  the  result 
of  obstruction  of  the  bronchi  by  foreign  bodies  or  secretions.  In  weakly 
children  it  is  probable  that  portions  of  the  lungs  remain  unexpanded 
during  the  first  year  of  life. 

Congenital  atelectasis  is  chiefly  of  medico-legal  interest. 

2.  Acquired  atelectasis  may  arise  as  the  result  of  (a)  interference  With 
the  respiratory  function  within  the  lung  itself  and  (b)  external  mechanical 
pressure*. 

(a)  Interference  ivith  the  respiratory  function  may  be  brought  about, 
by  obstruction  in  the  upper  air  passages  due  to  enlarged  tonsils,  a  denoids 
or  laryngeal  stenosis. 

Another  cause  of  atelectasis  is  obstruction  of  the  bronchi.  This 
may  be  brought  about  by  inflanmiatory  swelling  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane  and  the  accumulation  of  secretions  within  the  tubes  in  such 
conditions  as  bronchitis,  broncho-pneumonia  and  whooping  cough. 
The  bronchi  may  be  occluded  also  as  the  result  of  a  foreign  bo(ly  or  by 
pressure  from  without  by  an  aneurism  or  mediastinal  growth. 

Finally  a  very  common  form  of  atelectasis,  due  to  interference  with 
the  respiratory  function,  is  met  with  in  cachectic  or  moribund  individuals. 
In  such  cases  th(»  weakening  of  certain  groups  of  muscles  concerned  in 
respiration  fails  to  support  the  chest  wall.  As  a  result  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax  which  should  be  enlarged  by  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  l)ecomes 
narrowc^d  and  the  intercostal  spaces  and  lower  parts  of  the  chest  recede 
during  inspiration  thus  causing  the  underlying  parts  of  the  lungs  to 
collapse.  In  conditions  characterized  by  extreme  weakness  whether 
from  old  ag(»,  prolonged  fever,  or  other  cause,  small  areas,  partially  or 
completely  collapsed,  chiefly  at  the  margins  and  bases  of  the  lungs,  are 
of  frequent  occurrence. 
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A  long  continuance  of  the  above  causes,  especially  when  due  to  enlarged 
tonsils,  adenoids  or  weak  muscles,  may  lead  to  permanent  deformity  of 
the  chest  such  as  the  **  pigeon  breast  '*  or  the  development  of  marked  lateral 
depressions  (Harrison^s  furrow). 

(6)  The  lung  may  be  compressed  by  external  pressure.  The  pressure 
may  be  brought  about  as  the  result  of  a  pleural  effusion,  pneumothorax 
(spontaneous  or  artificial),  aneurism,  tumor,  cardiac  hypertrophy,  peri- 
cardial effusion,  thickening  and  contraction  of  the  pleura  and  by  spinal 
deformities  (see  Figs.  103,  105,  107,  109).  All  of  these  causes  operate 
not  only  by  direct  pressure  but  also  by  interfering  with  the  proper  respir- 
atory movements.  Pasteur^  has  drawn  attention  to  collapse  of  one  of 
the  lower  lobes  due  to  reflex  inhibition  of  the  diaphragm.  This  condi- 
tion is  sometimes  encountered  after  abdominal  operations. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Atelectasis  may  affect  one  or  both  lungs.  It  may 
be  limited  to  small  circumscribed  areas  or  it  may  involve  an  entire  lung 
or  any  portion  thereof.  When  occurring  in  the  circumscribed  form,  the 
collapse  areas  are  usually  to  be  found  in  those  parts  of  the  lung  where  the 
expansile  power  of  the  chest  is  least,  and  which  are  the  earliest  to  be 
affected  by  muscular  weakness.  Hence,  atelectasis  is  most  commonly 
found  at  the  bases  and  along  the  free  margins  of  the  lungs.  The  middle  lobe 
of  the  right  lung  is  frequently  involved.  In  the  lobular  form,  if  situated 
at  the  periphery  of  the  lung,  the  involved  area  is  sharply  defined,  shrunken, 
depressed  below  the  surface  and  of  a  dark  violet  tint.  On  section  it  is 
smooth  and  glistening  in  appearance  and  on  pressure  a  small  amount  of 
serum  exudes.  The  tissue  not  only  feels  airless  but  also  sinks  when 
placed  in  water.  In  the  early  stages  the  surrounding  lung  tissue  may  be 
edematous;  later  it  usually  undergoes  emphysematous  changes.  If  not 
of  long  standing,  the  collapse  cells  may  become  reinflated.  If,  however, 
they  remain  permanently  collapsed,  interstitial  changes  usually  take 
place. 

When  the  lung  as  a  whole  becomes  collapsed  from  pressure  without, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  pleural  effusion,  pneumothorax,  etc.,  the  organ  is 
greatly  reduced  in  size  and  lies  high  up  in  the  thoracic  cavity  close  to  the 
spinal  column  (see  Fig.  325).  The  lung  has  a  leathery  feel,  the  surface 
is  thrown  into  fine  wrinkles  and  is  of  a  purplish  or  brownish-red  color.  If 
the  pressure  is  marked,  the  organ  becomes  ischemic  and  of  a  grayish  or 
slaty  color.  On  section  the  tissue  resembles  flesh,  does  not  crepitate  and 
sinks  in  water.  Providing  the  pressure  has  not  existed  for  too  long  a 
time  the  lung  will  gradually  reexpand.  If,  however,  the  collapse  has  been 
of  long  standing  the  lung  gradually  undergoes  interstitial  changes  and 
finally  is  transformed  into  a  fibrous  mass  with  or  without  dilatation  of  the 
bronchi.  In  the  early  stages  of  collapse  the  interference  with  the  blood 
supply  renders  the  lung  susceptible  to  infections  such  as  bronchitis^  or 
broncho-pneumonia. 

Massive  collapse  of  one  of  the  lower  lobes  as  a  sequel  to  abdominal 
operations  is  due  to  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm  (see  p.  584).  Pasteur 
states  that  the  deflation  may  be  so  complete  that  the  affected  portion 
sinks  in  water.  In  most  instances  this  form  of  collapse  is  of  brief  duration, 
the  lung  becoming  reexpanded  in  a  day  or  so. 

Symptoms. — Pulmonary  atelectasis  may  occur  without  any  clinical 
manifestations  whatever.     When  present,  symptoms  indicative  of  pulmo- 

^  Annual  Oration,  Med.  Soc,  London,  May.  1911. 
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nary  collapse  are  extremely  variable  and  depend  in  great  measure  on  its 
extent  and  on  the  acuteness  and  rapidity  of  its  production.  Thus  collapse 
of  the  lung  may  be  attended  by  sudden  and  alarming  symptoms  as  in 
cases  of  spontaneous  pneumothorax  or  it  may  show  itself  only  by  slight 
shortness  of  breath  on  exertion  as  in  cases  of  pleural  effusion.  In  the 
great  majority  of  instances  in  which  pulmonary  atelectasis  is  present 
the  phenomena  produced  by  this  condition  form  a  part  of  the  clinical 
picture  of  other  well-recognized  disorders. 

Clomplete  bilateral  atelectasis  is  seen  in  still-born  children  only.  The 
condition  is  of  great  medico-legal  interest  as  it  proves  that  death  occurred 
prior  to  birth. 

In  prematurely  born  children  and  in  those  enfeebled  by  some  con- 
stitutional taint  such  as  syphilis,  the  lungs  may  become  partially  ex- 
panded. In  such  children  the  temperature  is  low  and  the  respirations 
are  rapid  and  superficial.  The  face  is  pallid  and  pinched,  the  lips  and 
hands  cyanosed  and  the  eyes  and  fontanelles  are  sunken.  General 
weakness  is  very  marked  and  the  child  has  difficulty  in  suckling.  As 
a  rule,  this  condition  lasts  for  a  few  davs  when  the  cvanosis  becomes  more 
marked,  the  child  lies  in  a  somnolent  state  and  finally  develops  twitching 
or  convulsive  movements  of  the  extremities.  While  the  duration  of 
life  in  these  children  is  usually  but  a  few  days,  death  may  not  occur  for 
several  weeks.  If  the  cyanosis  is  marked,  the  child  rarely  lives  more 
than  a  few  davs. 

ft 

When  collapse  of  portions  of  the  lungs  occurs  as  a  complication  of 
bronchitis,  broncho-pneumonia,  whooping  cough  or  any  condition 
attended  by  blocking  of  the  smaller  bronchi,  its  presence  is  to  be  inferred 
largely  by  an  increase  in  the  severity  of  symptoms.  As  a  complica- 
tion of  broncho-pneumonia  the  onset  may  be  sudden  and  severe.  There 
is  an  urgent  sense  of  dyspnea  and  respiratory  distress,  the  respirator^' 
and  pulse  rates  become  rapid,  the  movement  of  the  alae  nasi  exaggerated, 
and  the  child  becomes  restless  and  fretful.  The  cough  may  be  ineffectual 
due  to  imperfect  inspiratory  expansion  or  it  may  be  violent  and  paroxys- 
mal in  character.  Ciradually  the  child  becomes  more  and  more  cyanosed, 
sweats  profusely  and  sinks  into  unconsciousness  or  dies  during  or  after 
a  paroxysm  of  coughing. 

Pulmonary  collapse  which  occurs  as  the  result  of  pressure  exerted  by 
a  pleural  effusion,  tumor,  aneurism,  etc.,  is  rarely  attended  by  marked 
symptoms.  As  a  rule  the  condition  has  been  brought  about  so  gradually 
that  the  opposite  lung  has  had  time  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  change. 
If,  however,  a  pleural  effusion  develops  rapidly  or  entirely  fills  one  side 
of  the  chest,  there  is  dyspnea,  especially  on  exertion,  and  a  sense  of 
oppression. 

The  most  obvious  form  of  atelectasis  is  that  which  occurs  as  the  result 
of  pneumothorax.  While  it  is  true  that  pneumothorax  sometimes 
develops  gradually  and  produces  no  symf)toms  the  majority  of  cases  are 
characterized  by  a  sudden  onset.  In  such  instances  the  lung  collapses 
so  suddenly  that  the  intact  lung  has  thrust  upon  it,  without  a  moment's 
warning,  the  entire  burden  of  the  respiratory  function.  The  sudden 
displacement  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  and  the  disturbance  of  the 
intrathoracic  pressure  still  further  aggravates  the  situation.  Sudden 
collapse  of  an  entire  lung  is  attended  by  all  the  phenomena  of  shock, 
namely,  pallor,  a  clammy  skin,  marked  anxiety  and  a  rapid,  feeble  pulse. 
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In  addition  there  Ls  air  hunger  and  the  breathing  is  hurried  and  tumultu- 
ous. Death  mav  occur  instantly,  within  a  few  hours  or  recover^-  from 
the  attack  may  gradually  take  place.  If  the  opposite  lung  is  healthy 
or  but  little  diseased,  it  is  able  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  situation 
and  recover^'  usually  occurs.  Fatal  cases  occur,  as  a  rule,  in  tuberculous 
individuals  in  whom  the  oppasite  lung  is  also  diseased. 

Collapse  of  the  lung  is  also  brought  about  artificially  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  nitrogen  gas  into  the  pleural  ca\ity.  Aside  from  some  slight 
difficulty  in  breathing  and  a  sense  of  tightness  in  the  chest  lasting  for  a 
few  hours,  the  compression  rarely  produces  any  disturbance.  Occasion- 
ally death  occurs  suddenly  during  or  just  after  the  injection.  The 
cause  of  the  accident  is  not  known. 

Massive  collapse  of  one  of  the  lower  Iolx*s  due  to  paralysis  of  the 
diaphragm  sometimes  develops  with  such  suddenness  and  intensity  as 
to  suggest  a  pulmonar>'  embolism.  In  other  instances  the  condition 
gives  rise  to  so  few  symptoms  that  the  presence  may  be  overlooked.  The 
condition  is  as  a  rule  transient  in  character.  The  dyspnea  rarely  lasts 
more  than  24  hours.  In  addition  to  the  dyspnea  there  may  be  a  viscid 
expectoration.  This  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  contents  of  the  collapsed 
lol>e  which  are  pressed  into  the  bronchi  and  coughed  up. 

Physical  Signs. — Because  of  the  diversified  conditions  under  which 
atelectasis  occurs,  a  detailed  description  of  the  physical  signs  is  not 
feasible.  In  some  instances  the  condition  does  not  give  rise  to  distinct- 
ive signs  ami  its  existence  must  \ye  a  matter  of  inference,  as  for  example 
in  broncho-pneumonia.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  entire  lung  is 
partially  or  completely  collapsed  as  the  result  of  mechanical  pressure 
the  physical  signs  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  causative  agent  such  as  a 
pleural  effusion  or  air  in  the  pleural  cavity.  The  physical  signs  obtained 
over  the  lung  after  absorption  or  withdrawal  of  fluid  have  been  dealt 
with  under  the  heading,  **  Pleural  Effusion.'' 

In  prematurely  !)orn  or  asthenic  children  the  intercostal  spaces  and 
the  lateral  and  infranianunary  regions  of  the  chest  will  be  seen  to  recede 
during  inspiration.  The  percussion  note  over  the  bases  of  the  lungs  is 
usually  impaired  and  the  respiratory  murmur  everywhere  weak.  Inspira- 
tory recession  of  the  interspaces  and  lower  parts  of  the  chest  may  also 
occur  in  cas<»s  of  collapse  associated  with  broncho-pneumonia  and  in 
cachectic  and  weakened  individuals.  In  the  latter,  fine  crepitant  rales 
may  be  heard  as  the  result  of  an  associated  edema. 

Collapse  of  a  lobe  or  portion  thereof  shows  absence  of  expansion, 
some  retraction  of  the  chest  wall,  dulness  on  percussion  and  absent  or 
faint  bronchial  breath  sounds.  If  edema  is  superadded  to  the  collapse, 
fine  crepitant  rales  are  also  heard.  Pasteur  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  noting  the  position  of  the  apex  beat  of  the  heart  in  cases  of  collapse  of 
one  of  the  lower  lo!)es.  The  displacement  of  the  apex  beat  is  always 
toward  the  affected  side. 

Diagnosis. — When  the  collapse  occurs  suddenly  and  involves  a  large 
portion  of  one  lung  the  condition  may  be  mistaken  for  croupous  pneu- 
monia. The  a!)sence  of  inflammatory  symptoms  and  low  temperature 
together  with  retraction  of  the  chest  wall  and  displacement  of  the  apex 
beat  of  the  heart  serve  to  distinguish  the  two  conditions.  Collapse  of  a 
large  part  of  a  Ivmg  sometimes  occurs  in  children  from  slight  causes, 
especially  catarrhal  conditions.     Hence  when  the  signs  of  consolidation 
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are  found  in  a  young  child,  we  must  always  rcnieni!)er  that  they  are  pos- 
sibly due  to  atelectasis  (Gee). 

Considerable  difficulty  is  experienced  in  distinguishing  between 
collapse  of  a  lower  lobe  and  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity 
even  when  fluid  has  previously  been  withdrawn.  In  both  conditions 
there  is  absent  or  distant  breath  sounds,  dulness  on  percussion  and  absent 
(expansion.  If  the  case  has  been  followed  from  the  beginning  the  gradual 
return  of  the  breath  sounds  can  be  noted  but  when  seen  for  the  first  time 
it  may  be  necessary  to  introduce  an  exploring  needle  to  settle  the  question. 

Emphysema 

By  pulmonary  emphysema  is  meant  an  abnormal  inflation  and 
dilatation  of  the  air  cells,  which  may  be  temporary,  or  as  is  usually  the 
case,  permanent  in  character.  Five  varieties  are  recognized;  chronic 
hypertrophic;  atrophic  or  senile;  acute  vesicular;  interstitial;  and  com- 
pensatory. 

CHRONIC  HYPERTROPHIC  EMPHYSEMA 

The  term  emphysema,  as  usually  employed,  has  reference  to  the 
chronic  hypertrophic  form  which  in  most  instances  is  a  secondary  process, 
the  result  of  some  preexisting  morbid  process  in  the  lungs  or  bronchi. 

Etiology. — Chronic  emphysema  is  rarely  primary  in  character.  The 
essential  feature  of  the  condition  is  the  loss  of  elasticity  in  the  lungs. 
This  may  be  brought  about  by  any  aflFection  which  causes  a  forcible  and 
more  or  less  continuous  overdistention  of  the  pulmonary  tissue. 

Strlimpell  illustrates  this  very  clearly  by  comparing  the  sound  lung 
with  its  normal  elastic  force,  to  a  new  and  very  tense  rubber  band,  while 
the  emphysematous  lung  may  be  compared  to  an  old  and  lax  band  that 
is  overstretched  and  pulled  out.  This  loss  of  elasticity  with  the  resultant 
inability  of  the  huig  to  contract  is  seen  when  the  thorax  of  an  individual, 
sul)ject  to  the  disease,  is  opened.  Instead  of  collapsing  as  does  the  normal 
lung  under  such  circumstances,  the  emphysematous  lung,  being  in  a 
permanent  state  of  inspiratory  inflation,  remains  distended  even  after 
removal  from  the*  chest. 

The  expiratory  theory  of  emphysema  was  first  advanced  by  Men- 
delssohn and  lat(»r,  and  independently,  by  Sir  William  Jenner.  The  latter 
expn^ssed  his  views  as  follows:  "The  lung  during  expiration  is  com- 
pressed at  diflFer(»nt  parts  with  different  degrees  of  force.  The  parietes 
of  the  thorax,  in  consequence  of  their  anatomical  constitution,  yield  to 
the  same  force  at  different  parts  with  various  degrees  of  facility.  The 
chosen  seats  of  emphysema  are  exactly  those  parts  of  the  lung  which  are 
the  least  compressed  during  expiration,  and  which  are  situated  under 
those  portions  of  the  thoracic  parietes  that  give  way  the  most  readily 
l)ef()re  f)ressvu(^" 

More  recently  Adami  and  Nicholls  have  explained  the  expirator>' 
theory  as  follows:  Take,  for  instance,  the  simplest  example  a  localized 
emphys(»ma  in  which  the  change  affects  one  small  bronchial  tree  and  the 
associated  air  sacs,  the  rest  of  the  lung  being  in  a  normal  state.  The 
primary  difficulty  is  in  the  bronchus  and  this  may  consist  of  a  narrowing 
of  the  lumen  of  the  bronchus,  whether  congenital  or  induced  by  in- 
flammatory thickening,  or  by  the  presence  of  thick  exudate  within  it. 
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In  such  a  case  the  forcible  nature  of  the  inspiratory  act  draws  air  into 
the  air  sacs  while  the  passive  nature  of  the  expiratory  act  may  prevent 
an  equal  amount  of  air  becoming  expired.  The  result  will  be  that  with 
the  successive  acts  of  inspiration,  the  air  sacs  will  become  more  and  more 
distended,  just  as  occurs  in  bronchial  asthma  as  the  result  of  spasm  of  the 
bronchioles.  If  this  overdistention  of  the  alveolar  wall  be  continued, 
the  result  will  be  malnutrition  due  to  interference  with  the  capillary 
circulation  and  this  in  turn  leads  to  atrophy  and  loss  of  elasticity. 

Ever  since  the  researches  of  Louis  and  James  Jackson,  Jr.,  the  heredi- 
tary elernenty  as  an  underlying  factor  in  the  causation  of  permanent  dilata- 
tion of  the  air  cells,  has  been  accepted.  The  exact  nature  of  this  inherited 
tissue  defect  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  It  is  assumed, 
however,  that  in  families  subject  to  this  affection  there  is  a  quantitative 
or  a  qualitative  lack  of  pulmonary  elastic  tissue,  and  because  of  this  such 
individuals  become  emphysematous  much  more  readily  than  others. 
Emphysema  developing  before  the  middle  period  of  life,  and  particularly 
when  it  manifests  itself  in  youth,  is  probably  the  result  of  a  congenital 
defect  in  the  elastic  elements  of  the  lung.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  such 
individuals  not  infrequently  are  subject  to  hay  fever  and  asthma. 

Whether  we  are  willing  to  accept  the  hereditary  theory  or  not  it  is 
certain  that  the  elastic  tissues  of  the  body  tend  to  lose  their  elasticity  with 
advancing  years.  This  is  true  in  regard  to  the  arteries;  that  the  same 
thing  is  true  in  regard  to  the  lungs  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  marked 
emphysematous  changes  are  far  more  often  encountered  in  those  of  ad- 
vanced years  than  in  younger  individuals.  Furthermore,  the  association 
of  chronic  emphysema  and  arteriosclerosis  is  a  very  frequent  one. 

The  influence  of  occupation  in  the  production  of  emphysema  is  a 
fairly  well  established  fact.  Under  these  circumstances  the  emphysema 
may  be  brought  about  in  several  different  ways.  Thus  it  may  be  pro- 
duced Iw  one  who  habitually  handles  heavy  weights,  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  heavy  lifting  is  apt  to  be  attended  by  rapid  and  deep  inspira- 
tions, and  also'by  increased  pressure  during  expiration,  owing  to  the 
closure  of  the  glottis,  which  occurs  in  violent  efforts.  This  forcible 
inflation  and  deflation  of  the  lungs,  if  long  continued,  untimately  wears 
out  the  elastic  tissue.  The  playing  of  wind  instruments,  because  of  the 
prolonged  overdistention  of  the  lungs,  is  said  to  operate  in  much  the  same 
manner.  Although  cited  as  a  frequent  cause  of  chronic  emphysema,  we 
are  of  the  belief  that  the  importance  of  this  particular  vocation  has 
lx?en  over-estimated. 

From  the  standpoint  of  occupation,  any  employment  which  subjects 
the  worker  to  the  constant  inhalation  of  fine  dust  particles  must  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  production  of  emphysema. 
In  such  cases  it  is  almost  invariably  secondary  to  a  chronic  bronchitis. 
**  Miner's  asthma, '' while  in  some  instances  tuberculous  in  nature,  is  in 
many  others  a  true  hypertrophic  emphysema  having  its  origin  in  a 
chronic  bronchitis,  which  in  turn  developed  as  the  result  of  the  constant 
inhalation  of  fine  particles  of  coal  dust. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  their  employment,  men  are  more  subject 
to  chronic  emphysema  than  women.  Extensive  pleuritic  adhesions  by 
impeding  the  movements  of  the  lungs  may  lead  to  diminution  of  the 
elastic  force,  probably  as  the  result  of  increased  expiratory  pressure. 

In  the  majority  of  instances,  however,  we  must  consider  chronic 
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bronchitis  as  the  most  frequent  and  the  most  important  exciting  factor. 
The  overdistention  under  these  circumstances  is  brought  about  as  fol- 
lows: With  each  coughing  attack  the  glottis  is  closed  and  the  chest 
walls  are  strongly  compressed  by  the  thoracic  muscles.  Thus  in  the 
expiratory  effort  to  overcome  the  obstruction  above  (the  closed  glottis) 
the  lung  is  overstretched,  the  overdistention  being  first  manifested  in 
those  parts  least  protected,  namely,  the  apices  and  anterior  margins, 
regions  in  which  the  emphysema  is  always  most  marked.  Heavy  lifting, 
as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  acts  in  much  the  same  manner.. 

As  a  further  result  of  this  increased  intrathoracic  pressure,  the 
sternum  is  gradually  pushed  forward,  also  the  cartilages,  the  ribs  eventu- 
ally assuming  a  position  approximating  to  that  seen  at  the  end  of  the 
inspiratory  act.     In  other  words  the  chest  becomes  barrel-shaped. 

Finally,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  most  recent  theory  as  to  the 
causation  of  emphysema,  namely,  premature  ossification  of  the  costal 
cartilages.  This  explanation  has  been  advanced  by  Freund,  who  is  of 
the  belief  that  the  ossification  of  the  costal  cartilages  is  the  cause  of  the 
rigid  dilatation  of  the  chest,  and  the  associated  emphysema  rather  than 
one  of  the  results  of  the  latter. 

Although  calcification  of  the  costal  cartilages  is  commonly  present 
in  cases  of  chronic  emphysema,  the  theory  advanced  by  Freund  has 
received  but  little  recognition. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Chronic  hypertrophic  emphysema  is  a  bUateral 
aflFection.  While  both  lungs  are  involved  more  or  less  uniformly,  the 
majority  of  cases  show  more  marked  evidences  of  inflation  at  the  apices, 
the  anterior  borders  and  the  inner  surface  near  the  root  of  the  lung. 
The  chest  of  an  emphysematous  individual  is  barrel-shaped,  all  the 
diameters  !)eing  increased  and  particularly  the  antero-post^rior.  The 
costal  cartilages  are  usually  lengthened  and  in  addition  may  be  calcified. 
On  opening  the  chest  the  lungs  are  seen  to  be  greatly  inflated  and  cover 
the  heart.  They  do  not  collapse  but  may  even  project  on  opening  the 
chest.  The  lungs  are  pale,  less  crepitant  than  normally,  are  dry  and  give 
the  sensation  of  handling  a  feather  pillow  (Fig.  290).  Scattered  over  the 
pleural  surface  may  be  seen  small  vesicles  the  size  of  a  pinhead;  in  ad- 
vanced cases  the  vesicles  may  attain  the  size  of  peas,  giving  the  lung  a 
bullous  appearance.  A  spontaneous  pneumothorax  sometimes  results 
from  rupture  of  one  of  these  vesicles.  On  section  the  lung  is  seen  to  be 
dry  and  very  little  blood  escapes.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  capillaries  in  the  alveolar  walls  have  been  destroyed  through  stretch- 
ing. The  bronchi  usually  show  evidences  of  a  chronic  bronchitis  and 
some  thickening  of  the  bronchial  wall;  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  may  be 
present  also. 

Microscopically  the  vesicles  are  seen  to  be  distended  and  the  walls 
thin  and  atrophic.  As  a  result  of  the  distention  of  the  alveolar  walls  the 
capillary  circulation  is  interfered  with.  The  capillary  vessels  may  be 
elongated,  narrowed  or  entirely  obliterated.  The  septa  between  adja- 
cent alveoli  become  wasted  and  thin  and  as  the  disease  progresses  they 
rupture.  In  this  way  two  or  more  alveolar  spaces  may  be  thrown  into 
one.  Th(»  blebs  or  vesicles  seen  beneath  the  pleura  and  along  the  free 
margins  are  formed  in  this  way. 

The  effect  of  a  generalized  chronic  hypertrophic  emphysema  is  to 
alter  the  contour  of  the  chest  and  increase  it  in  size;  to  bring  about  a 
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form  of  dyspnea  characterized  by  difficulty  in  expelling  the  air  from  the 
lung;  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  with  the 
result  that  hypertrophy,  first  of  the  right  heart  and  later  the  left  heart, 
takes  place  and  eventually  cardiac  failure.  Interference  with  the  pul- 
monary circulation  may  lead  also  to  atheroma  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
Symptoms. — The  chief  sjmptoms  of  emphysema  are  dyspnea  and 
cough  and  expectoration,  the  latter  symptoms  being  due  to  frequent 
attacks  of  bronchitis  which  finally  l>ecomes  chronic.     The  dyspnea  is  not 


apt  to  be  marked  unless  attacks  of  asthma  are  associated:  in  most 
instances  exertion  causes  more  or  less  shortness  of  breath.  The  cough 
and  expectoration  vary  greatly.  Emphysematous  individuals  may  be 
entirely  free  from  these  symptoms  during  thcsunuucrmonthsor  if  they 
spend  the  winters  in  a  warm  climate.  During  the  winter  ni<mths  they  are 
especially  liable  to  bronchial  attacks.  The  longer  the  disease  has  lasted 
the  more  likely  is  there  to  he  as.soeiated  with  it  a  chronic  bronchitis. 

As  the  individual  sidvances  in  years  the  circulatory  disturbances 
become  more  and  more  markeci.  Shortness  of  breath  increases  on  exer- 
tion, cyanosis  is  often  noted  and  finally  the  picture  is  that  of  failing 
compensation. 
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Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — Emphysema  of  varyinR  grades  of 
severity  may  Ih*  encouiitere<i,  but  the  well-<levelopc<i  case  presents  certain 
features  which  render  it  easy  of  recoRnition  nhnost  at  a  clance.  The 
patient,  while  usually  well  nourished  is  seen  to  be  somewhat  cyanotic, 
sometimes  to  a  very  marked  cieRree;  the  veins  of  the  neck  are  distended; 
the  sternocleido  muscles  arc  conspicuous  and  the  neck  seems  shorter 
than  normal.  The  clavicles  are  prominent  and  the  fossfe  above  them 
unusually  deep.  The  most  characteristic  feature,  however,  is  the  forma- 
tion of  the  chest,  which  is  in  a  permanent  inspiratory  position,  or  as  it 
has  been  aptly  termed,  "barrel-shaped."  The  sternum  projects,  thus 
tending  *"  increase  the  antero-postcrior  diameter  of  the  chest,  until  it 


may  equal  the  length  of  the  lateral  diameter.  The  increase  in  the  antero- 
lateral diameter  is  also  auKmcnted  by  the  exaggeration  of  the  normal 
<lorsal  curve  which  gives  the  back  a  bowe<l  appearance  (Fig.  291).  The 
deepening  of  the  chest  tends  also  to  shorten  it  from  above  downward 
with  the  result  that  the  ribs  are  in  closer  approximation.  The  lower 
ribs  incline  <lownward  but  slightly  and  mav  even  become  straight.  (See 
Figs.  13,  25.  33, t 

The  chest  of  the  typically  emphysematous  patient  has  very  little 
lateral  expansion,  but  moves  up  and  down  as  a  whole,  especially  in  forced 
breathing. 

The  apex  beat  of  the  heart  is  not  visible,  partly  by  reason  of  some 
displa(vment  liownward  and  inward,  an<l  partly  from  being  covered 
by  the  distended  lung.  P'tir  this  reason  marked  epigastric  pulsation  is 
not  uncoitimon  in  these  cases. 

PiiJjHiliiiii. — Palpation  reveals  little  of  importance.  Vocal  fremitus 
is  normal,  or  at  most  but  slightly  diminished. 

I'frciiniiun. — The    percussion    note    obtained    over   emphj'sematous 
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lungs  is  more  or  less  characteristic  and  has  been  variously  designated  as 
hyperresonant,  vesiculo-tympanitic  or  ** box-like*'  in  quality. 

Austin  Flint  taught  that  emphysema  was  always  greater  in  the  left 
upper  lobe  than  elsewhere  and  that  for  this  reason  an  error  was  sometimes 
committed  in  assuming  that  the  less  resonant  note  beneath  the  right 
clavicle  was  due  to  impairment,  when  in  reality  it  was  simply  a  diminu- 
tion in  intensitv. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  heart  is  entirely,  or  in  large  part,  covered 
by  lung  tissue.  For  this  reason  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness  is  absent  or 
greatly  reduced  even  when  a  considerable  degree  of  cardiac  hypertrophy 
is  present. 

Owing  to  the  distention  of  the  lungs,  the  area  of  pulmonary  resonance 
is  greatly  increased  downward,  both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly.  The 
upper  border  of  liver  dulness  is  then  lower  than  normal,  and  the  reso- 
nance may  extend,  in  extreme  cases,  as  low  as  the  costal  margin.  With 
failure  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  liver  dulness  may  extend  far  below 
the  costal  margin  as  the  result  of  hepatic  engorgement. 

Posteriorly  the  luligs  may  extend  below  the  line  of  the  tenth  rib, 
which  is  the  lower  limit  in  a  normal  chest.  The  percussion  note  at  the 
bases  may  be  impaired  if  there  is  much  secretion  present  in  the  lungs. 

Auscultation, — In  some  instances,  the  only  noticeable  alteration  in 
the  breath  sounds  is  a  slight  diminution  in  the  intensity  of  the  respira- 
tory murmur,  without  other  changes  either  as  to  quality  or  rhythm;  or 
the  respiratory  murmur  may  be  so  feeble  as  to  be  inaudible.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  bear  these  facts  in  mind,  as  the  commonly  accepted  teaching  is 
that  an  alteration  in  the  rhythm  of  the  respiratory  murmur  is  character- 
istic of  the  condition.  The  alteration  in  the  rhythm  consists  in  a  short- 
ening of  the  inspiratory  phase  and  a  lengthening  of  the  expiratory  phase, 
so  that  in  extreme  cases  the  normal  ratio  may  be  reversed — 4  to  1, 
instead  of  1  to  4.  In  some  instances  the  inspiratory  sound  may  be  entirely 
wanting,  the  expiratory  sound  alone  being  heard.  The  expiratory  sound  is 
low  in  pitch  and  non-tubular  in  quality,  thus  diflFering  from  the  prolonged 
tubular  and  high-pitched  expiratory  sound  heard  over  consolidation. 

Vocal  fremitus  is  normal  or  but  slightly  diminished. 

The  presence  of  rales  is  dependent  on  the  coexistence  of  chronic 
bronchitis  or  asthma  or  both.  If  the  former,  the  rales  are  large  and  small, 
the  latter  being  especially  noticea!)le  at  the  bases.  If  the  patient  is  in 
addition  asthmatic,  auscultation  will  reveal  from  time  to  time  large 
sonorous  and  piping  sibilant  rdles.  These  rdlos  may  be  so  numerous  as 
to  completely  obscure  the  breath  sounds  and  may  even  be  heard  at  some 
distance  from  the  patient.  The  heart  sounds  are  somewhat  muffled  ow- 
ing to  the  intervening  lung  tissue.  The  second  pulmonic  sound  is  accen- 
tuated as  the  result  of  stasis  in  the  pulmonary  circulation.  In  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases  a  functional  murmur  is  heard  at  the  apex.  With  the 
gradually  increasing  embarrassment  of  the  right  heart  the  cardiac 
phenomena  become  more  and  more  marked,  but  differ  in  no  particular 
from  failing  compensation  due  to  other  causes. 

SENILE  EMPHYSEMA 
(Small  Lunged  Emphysema;  Senile  Atrophy  of  the  Lungs) 

In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  this  is  not  a  true  emphysema  at  all. 
As  the  name  indicates,  it  is  encountered  in  those  of  advanced  years,  and 
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is  but  one  of  the  atrophic  changes,  which  are  commonly  met  with  in  the 
aged. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — When  the  chest  is  opened  the  lungs  readily 
collapse.  They  are  small,  dry,  easily  compressible  and  as  a  rule  deeply 
pigmented.  The  heart  instead  of  being  completely  hidden,  as  in  the  case 
of  hypertrophic  emphysema,  is  more  exposed  than  is  normal.  The 
vesicles  are  usually  enlarged  as  the  result  of  wasting  of  the  septa.  Large 
bullae  are  not  common,  but  are  occasionally  encountered  along  the  free 
margin  of  the  lung.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of 
the  Ijronchial  mucous  membrane  is  almost  always  present,  the  bronchial 
walls  are  thin,  and  at  times  slightly  dilated. 

Symptoms. — There  are  no  symptoms  distinctive  of  senile  emphy- 
sema, but  individuals  so  affected  have  usually  suffered  from  a  winter 
cough  and  shortness  of  breath  for  years.  If  the  bronchi  become  suffi- 
ciently dilated  the  expectoration,  several  times  a  day,  of  large  quantities 
of  sputum  may  occur.  It  is  advisable  to  examine  the  sputum  of  all 
such  patients,  as  a  very  latent  and  chronic  tuberculosis  may  present  exactly 
the  same  picture. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection, — Individuals  subject  to  this  condition 
are  invariably  of  advanced  years  and  present  a  shrivelled,  withered-up  ap- 
pearance. The  thorax  is  rigid.  The  lower  ribs  are  very  obliquely  placed, 
and  may  be  in  actual  contact.  The  expansion  movements  of  the  chest 
are  much  less  than  normal. 

There  is  no  displacement  of  the  cardiac  impulse. 

Palpation. — Vocal  fremitus  is  normal,  or  at  least  but  little  diminished. 

Percussion. — The  percussion  note  is  hyperresonant  with  an  under- 
lying tympanitic  quality,  partly  the  result  of  the  rigid  chest  wall,  and 
partly  the  result  of  the  large  air  vesicles  and  dilated  bronchi.  The 
superficial  area  of  cardiac  dulness  is  normal,  or  slightly  increased,  be- 
cause of  the  atrophied  lungs. 

Auscultation. — The  vesicular  murmur  may  l)e  feeble  and  the  expiration 
prolonged;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  practically  normal.  R&les, 
both  large  and  small,  are  present  especially  in  the  winter  months. 

ACUTE  VESICULAR  EMPHYSEMA 

This  condition  is  a  dilatation  rather  than  an  emphysema  of  the  air 
cells,  there  being  no  structural  change  in  the  alveolar  cells.  It  is  encoun- 
ter(»d  in  individuals  who  have  died  from  acute  bronchitis  involving  the 
smaller  tubes,  or  in  asphyxia,  if  accompanied  by  violent  inspiratory 
efforts.  It  is  also  encountered  in  any  condition  which  obstructs  the  air 
from  entering  portions  of  the  lung,  thus  throwing  a  strain  on  the  alveoli 
in  other  parts. 

The  percussion  note  may  be  hyperresonant  and  the  area  of  pulmonary 
resonance  increased.     High-pitched  piping  rales  are  usually  present. 

INTERSTITIAL  EMPHYSEMA 

Tliis  form  is  characterized  l)y  the*  formation  of  large  buUse  in  the 
interlobular  and  subpleural  tissues.  Rupture  of  one  of  these  large  buUse 
near  th(»  root  of  the  lung  may  lead  to  the  extravasation  of  air  along  the 
trachea,  and  thence  into  the  sul)cutaneous  tissues  of  the  neck.     Bullse 
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situated  beneath  the  surface  of  the  pleura  may  rupture  and  thus  produce 
a  pneumothorax.  Aside  from  these  two  facts,  this  condition  has  no 
clinical  interest.  It  cannot  be  recognized  by  physical  signs,  and  during 
life  its  presence  can  only  be  surmised  in  the  event  of  either  of  the  accidents 
mentioned  above. 

COMPENSATORY  EMPHYSEMA 
(Vicarious  or  Complementary  Emphysema;  Hypertrophy  of  the  Lung) 

Compensatory  emphysema  differs  from  the  forms  considered  above  in 
that  it  is  a  physiological  and  not  a  pathological  process.  The  condition 
may  \ye  localized  in  parts  of  one  or  lx)th  lungs,  or  it  may  involve  one 
entire  lung.  Both  the  localized  and  the  massive  forms  may  be  transient 
or  permanent  in  character. 

Any  acute  inflammatory'  affection  of  the  lungs  may  l>e  accompanied 
by  a  temporary  form  of  emphysema.  It  is  quite  a  common  finding  in 
the  lungs  of  those  who  have  died  from  broncho-pneumonia.  In  such 
cases  the  air  vesicles  between  the  areas  of  consolidation  are  somewhat 
larger  than  normal.     This  form  is  not  recognizable  clinically. 

Localized  emphysema,  compensatory  in  nature,  also  occurs  in  certain 
chronic  affections  of  the  lungs,  notably  in  tul)erculosis  of  the  apices, 
during  both  the  active  and  healed  stages  of  that  disease.  This  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  as  the  emphysema  may  mask  the  physical  signs  which 
otherwise  would  be  detected  over  the  infiltrated  area  in  the  incipient  stage 
of  tuberculosis.  It  may  become  permanent  in  character  as  one  of  the 
sequences  of  a  healed  tuberculous  lesion. 

The  massive  form  is  brought  about  by  both  acute  and  chronic  pul- 
monary or  pleural  affections.  In  its  temporary  form  it  is  most  frequently 
seen  in  association  with  a  pleural  effusion,  as  a  result  of  which  the  lung 
on  the  affected  side  is  entirely  or  in  large  part  unable  to  functionate. 
In  the  case  of  a  serous  effusion,  whether  as  the  result  of  an  inflammation 
of  the  pleura  itself,  or  as  a  consequence  of  chronic  cardiac  disease,  the 
vicarious  duty  of  the  opposite  lung  ceases  with  the  withdrawal  or  absorp- 
tion of  the  effusion,  and  the  reexpansion  of  the  compressed  lung.  If, 
however,  the  effusion  is  purulent  in  character,  and  is  not  promptly  drained, 
the  lung  on  the  affected  side  becomes  firmly  and  permanently  anchored 
in  its  compressed  position.  The  compensatory  emphysema  then  becomes 
permanent  and  constitutes  a  true  hypertrophy  of  the  lung.  Extensive 
tuberculous  disease  of  one  lung,  especially  of  the  chronic  type  with  ex- 
tensive fibroid  changes,  also  leads  to  a  marked  degree  of  compensatory 
emphysema  of  the  opposite  side.  And  this  is  true  of  any  chronic  inflam- 
matory disease  affecting  one  lung  alone.  In  other  words  the  presence 
of  a  pathological  lesion  involving  all  or  a  considerable  portion  of  one  lung 
is  practically  always  accompanied  by  a  compensatory  emphysema  of 
the  opposite  side. 

Physical  Signs. — In  some  instances  the  hypertrophy  of  the  unaffected 
lung  is  extraordinarily  great.  This  may  be  apparent  on  inspection  alone. 
The  sound  side  is  seen  to  be  much  larger,  and  the  range  of  the  expansile 
movements  unusually  large.  This  is  more  appan^it  Ix^cause  of  the 
absent  or  very  restricted  motion  of  the  opi)osite  or  diseased  side.  Further- 
more, the  latter  side  is  not  uncommonly  retracted.  If  the  right  lung 
is  hypertrophied,  the  apex  beat  of  the  heart  will  l)e  seen  to  have  been 
displaced  to  the  left,  partly  because  of  the  mediastinal  contents  being 
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rrinvdod  over  to  the  left  by  the  enlarged  lung,  ami  partly  because  it  is 
pulled  over  by  fibroid  changes  on  the  left  side.  In  some  instances  with 
right-sided  hypertrophy  and  left-sided  disease,  the  heart  is  drawn  up- 
ward, the  apex  l)eat  being  most  marked  in  the  fourth  or  even  the  third 
interspace.  If  the  left  lung  is  hypertrophied  and  the  rif^ht  diseased, 
the  heart  is  displaced  to  the  right  in  exactly  the  same  way.  In  both 
instances  the  extent  of  the  hypertrophy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  disease 
on  the  other  will  determine  how  great  the  displacement  will  be.  It  is 
nut  unconinion  to  see  the  heart  partly  pushed  and  partly  pulled  so  far  to 
the  right  as  to  resemble  a  case  of  dextro-cardia. 

The  displacement  of  the  heart  toward  the  diseased  side  instead  of 
away  from  it.  distinguishes  this  condition  at  once  from  a  pleural  effusion. 


(.'imipcnHatory  emphy»eiiiB  of  left 
r  uf  the  Htcrnum. 

Falptition  tunfirms  most  of  the  above  findings.  (In  addition  there 
may  be  tactile  changes  over  the  diseased  side;  but  the  changes  are  apt  to 
be  variable,  depending  to  a  great  extent  on  the  degree  of  the  fibroid 
changes  in  the  lung  and  pleura.)  Over  the  hypertrophied  side  the  tactile 
phenimicna  are  usnally  normal,  or  but  slightly  increased. 

/'ercu'<sio>i. — It  .-hould  be  recalled  that  the  anterior  edges  of  the  lungs 
do  not  extend  to  the  middle  line  anteriorlv,  ami  that  postcriorlv  the  bases 
are  on  a  level  with  the  tenth  dorsal  ve'rtelira.  (f^e  Figs.  67  and  68.) 
With  hypertrophy  of  one  lung  the  anterior  border  will  Iw  found  l)eyond 
the  mid-sternal  line,  and  in  extreme  eases  may  extend  as  much  as  2  or  3 
int'hes  inio  the  op|>osite  side  (Fig.  292).  Posteriorly  the  resonance  may 
extend  from  '2  ''•  2  inches  below  the  normal  limit.     The  anterior  border 
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and  base  of  the  affected  side,  on  the  other  hand,  are  retracted.  In 
tuberculosis  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  hypertrophied  or  healthy  lunpc 
extends  so  far  into  the  diseased  side  that  it  becomes  infected  bv  direct 
contact.  (See  Fig.  183.)  One  instance  is  recalled  in  which  a  cavity 
located  during  life  in  the  left  lung  was  shown  at  the  autopsy  table  to  be 
in  the  anterior  lK)rder  of  an  enormously  hypertrophied  right  lung,  which 
extended  far  over  into  the  left  chest. 

Auscultation  shows  no  abnormalities  other  than  the  exaggerated 
character  of  the  vesicular  murmur.  This  is  very  loud  and  is  more  harsh 
than  normal.  It  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the  puerile  type  of 
breathing  met  with  in  young  children.  The  vocal  resonance  is  normal  or 
but  sUghtly  increased. 

PULMONARY  ABSCESS 

Abscess  of  the  lung  is  usually  secondary  to  some  primary  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lung  tissue;  as  the  result  of  extension  from  an  adjoining  organ, 
such  as  cancer  of  the  esophagus  or  abscess  of  the  liver;  and,  finally,  it 
may  be  one  of  the  manifestations  of  a  general  pyemic  process. 

Abscess  of  the  lung  may  l^e  either  single  or  multiple.  Inasmuch 
as  the  exciting  causes,  the  symptoms  and  the  physical  signs  of  the  two 
forms  of  abscess  present,  as  a  rule,  certain  marked  differences,  they  will 
be  described  separately. 

SINGLE  ABSCESS 

Etiology. — Local  lesions  within  the  chest  play  the  predominant  etio- 
logical r61e  in  the  case  of  a  single  abscQss.  In  a  series  of  30  cases  of  single 
pulmonary  abscess  reported  by  the  authors*  the  exciting  causes  were  as 
follows: 

Croupous  pneumonia 9 

Vegetative  endocarditis  (infarct) 4 

Suppuration  in  the  abdomen 4 

Broncho-pneumonia 2 

Rupture  of  cancer  of  esophagus  into  the  lung 1 

Thrombosis  of  branch  of  pulmonary  artery  (typlioid) 1 

General  septicemia 1 

Not  determined 8 

Total 30 

The  importance  of  croupous  pneumonia  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
abscess  followed  that  disease  in  one-third  of  the  cases.  In  nearly  another 
third  of  the  cases  it  was  not  possible  to  determine  the  exciting  cause. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  case  of  an  apparently  primary  abscess, 
the  original  source  of  the  trouble  was  a  latent  and  unrecognized  pneumonia. 

Within  the  past  few  years  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  frequency 
with  which  a  pulmonary  abscess  follows  operations  on  the  upper  respira- 
tory tract  and  particularly  after  tonsilectomy.  Manges^  and  Claj'tor^ 
have  reported  a  number  of  cases.  The  pulmonary  abscess  may  develop 
either  as  the  result  of  a  septic  embolus,  which  enters  the  circulation  at 
the  seat  of  the  operation,  or  by  direct  inspiration  of  infected  material 

*  XoRHis  AND  Landis:  Tmns.  Assoc.  Am.  Phys.,  1913. 

^  A^ner.  Jour,  of  Surgery,  Mardi,  1916. 

^International  Clinics,  Twenty-sixth  Series,  vol.  ii,  1910. 
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during  the  period  of  anesthesia.  Caseous  foci  in  the  tonsils  seem  to  be 
especially  dangerous  and  for  this  reason  the  tonsils  should  be  removed 
with  as  little  trauma  as  possible. 

A  puhnonary  abscess  may  be  one  of  the  sequels  of  a  traumatic  injury 
to  the  chest,  such  as  violent  contusion  of  the  chest  wall,  a  fractured  rib, 
or  a  penetrating  Runshot  or  stab  wound. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  causes  of  single  abscess,  I  have 
had  under  observation  two  cases  in  which  the  aljscesa  was  caused  by  a 
foreign  body — in  one  case  a  tooth  and  in  the  other  a  brass-headed  tack. 
The  importance  of  foreign  bodies  as  an  etiological  factor  of  pulmonary 
abscess  is,  as  the  result  of  X-ray  examinations,  bronchoscopy,  and  of 
increasingly  frequent  operative  intervention  becoming  more  evident. 
In  a  series  of  25  cases  Kliibs'  reports  7  as  being  caused  by  a  foreign  body 
and  Ouirez^  has  recorded  5. 


Fig.  293. — Lociilioii  of  abscess. 


and  siie  of  absceas. 


Morbid  Anatomy. — In  our  series  the  abscess  involved  the  right  lung  in 
19  and  the  left  in  1 1  ca,ses.  Figs.  293  and  294  show  the  site  of  the  abscess. 
It  will  !«■  noted  that  21  of  the  30  were  located  in  the  lower  lolws.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  findings  of' others.  Walker'  in  132  cases  col- 
lected from  the  literature,  found  the  following  distribution:  upper  lobes 
21;  lower  lobes  7(i;  middle  lolie  (right  side)  2;  both  upper  and  lower 
lobes  5:  in  28  instances  the  lobe  was  not  indicated.  Not  only  are  the 
lower  lobes  the  points  of  election  but  the  right  side  is  involved  about 
three  times  as  often  as  the  left.'  This  is  doubtless  due  to  ^he  more  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  croupous  pneumonia  in  the  right  lower  lolx".  The 
size  of  the  single  abscess  varies  greatlv,  ranging  from  the  size  of  a  small 
marble  to  one  with  a  diameter  of  froni  JO  to  12  cm.  (Figs.  293  and  294). 

'■■rplx-r  Li[iLK<'iinl)S7,i'MW  kind  Bronclijfklum'li."  Miileiiuiigen  aim  deii  Gremgehielrn 
'li-r  .U"li:h.  «.  ChiriTgif.  Heft  3.  549. 

■■■Ilfill.  -I,  ffl  Sfciflir  lif  Pediatric  dr  Parix.  1912,  \iv,  m. 
'li>.sl„u  .\trd.  it  Surg  Jour..  Julv  9,  1914. 
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A  pulmonarj-  al>scess  is  usually  rouad  in  shape.  The  involved  area 
may  1«  pray,  yellow,  reddi^^b.  or  of  a  reddish-yellow  color.  On  section 
it  if  composeil  of  thick  yellowish  or  whitish  yellow  or  blood-stained  pus. 
The  puc  may  be  odorless  or  it  may  have  a  sweetish  or  a  ver>'  foul  odor. 
If  the  ab>s<-es«  is  recent  and  actively  profcressinR,  the  wall  is  composed  of 
!^ft  necrotic  lung  tissue.  Immediately  surroundinfc  this  there  is  an 
area  of  inteni<e  hyperemia  and  edema-  If  the  abscess  is  located  near  the 
surface,  the  overlying  pleura  will  show  some  cloudines8  and  congestion. 

When  the  alxweps  has  existed  for  some  time,  connective  tissue  de- 
velops in  the  wall  thus  limiting  and  encapsulating  the  pus.     The  longer 
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the  abscess  remains  the  thicker  and  more  dense  the  wall  becomes.  Fig. 
295  shiiws  a  dense  shadow  in  the  right  upper  lol>e  due  to  a  large  al>scess. 
Fig.  21Hi  shdws  the  same  casi-  after  the  abscess  had  spontaneously  emptied 
itself.  Occasionally  instead  of  a  well-defined  al)scpss  there  is  an  area  of 
partially  Itroken-iliiwn  lung  tiwue  infiltrated  with  pus  and  having  the 
Hppcaraiin-  of  a  sponge. 

A  single  abscess  may  1k'  acute  or  chronic.  In  the  chronic  type  the 
pus  cither  tiecomes  c<»mpletely  walled  off  or  is  not  effectively  drained- 
In  either  case  it  acts  as  a  foreign  Ixnly  and  the  lung  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
abscess  becomes  fibroid.  Even  a  relatively  small  abscess  may  lead  to 
extensive  fibroiil  changes  with  marked  physical  signs  and  symptoms. 

A  xingtc  ahHcrHx  may  terminate  in  one  of  three  ways:  ( 1)  It  most  fre- 
quently ruptures  into  a  bnmehus  and  thus  empties  itself.  If  the  drain- 
age is  efficient,  the  process  heals  and  unless  the  cavity  is  very  large,  noth- 
ing but  a  fibrous  scar  remains.  (2)  The  abscess  may  rupture  through  the 
pleura.  If  this  happens  a  pyo-pneu  mo  thorax  sometimes  results.  The 
more  u.-^uiil  course,  however,  is  the  formation  of  an  extrapulmonary 
abscess.     Under  these  circumstances  the  pus  may  become  encysted  in 
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an  int«rIol>ar  fissure,  l)Otween  the  base  of  the  Iuhr  and  the  diaphragm  or 
between  the  chest  wall  and  the  lung.  When  an  abscess  forms  near  the 
surface  of  the  lung,  the  pleura  becomes  inflamed  and  the  two  sur- 
faces adhere.  This  acts  as  a  defensive  barrier  if  the  pus  breaks 
through  the  pleura  and  prevents  the  occurrence  of  a  pyo-pneumo thorax. 
Robinson  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  majority  of  instances  of  encapsulated 
empyemata  have  their  origin  in  a  pulmonary  abscess  which  ruptures 
through  the  pleura.  (3)  The  abscess  may  become  chronic  and  be  the 
cause  of  extensive  fibroid  changes  in  the  adjacent  lung  tissue. 

Symptotns.^ — An  abscess  is  to  be  suspected,  if  in  the  presence  of  one 
of  the  known  etiological  factors,  the  patient  develops  respiratory  symp- 
toms or  if  already  present,  these  symptoms  t)ecome  aggravated.     In  a 
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typical  rase  there  is  an  intermittent  type  of  fever  (Fig.  297),  chills,  some 
sweating  while  the  blood  count  shows  a  high  leukocytosis.  Cough  and 
some  expectoration  are  present  and  chest  pain  is  not  uncommon,  espe- 
cially if  the  pleura  is  involved.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  abscess  is  a 
secondary  condition  the  symptoms  indicative  of  its  presence  may  be 
masked  or  misinterpreted  by  reason  of  the  primary  trouble. 

In  the  cases  following  pneumonia,  cough,  expectoration,  fever  and 
pain  in  the  chest  are  already  present.  If  the  fever  persists  and  is  inter- 
mittent with  chills  and  sweats  or  fevei'  develops  after  a  decUne,  a  "pul- 
monary abscess  should  be  thought  of.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  lung 
abscess  is  more  frequently  encountered  in  the  post-mortem  room  than 
at  the  bedside.  In  our  series  the  symptoms  were  either  not  characteristic 
or  entirely  lacking  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases. 
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The  diagnosis  is  rarely  made  prior  to  or  in  the  absence  of  the 
sudden  expectoration  of  a  large  quantity  of  purulent  sputum.  This 
constitutes  the  characteristic  feature  of  pulmonary  abscess  and  from  this 
one  symptom  the  diagnosis  can  be  made  with  almost  absolute  certainty. 
The  sputum  is  often  thick  and  ropy  and  pale  yellow,  bloody,  reddish 
brown  or  greenish  in  color.  It  may  be  odorless,  slightly  sweetish  or  very 
foul.  Following  the  initial  outpouring  of  the  pus,  the  process  is  repeated 
at  intervals.  Each  succeeding  time  the  amount  becomes  less  and  less  and 
finally,  in  the  favorable  cases,  ceases  with  the  healing  of  the  pulmonary 
lesion. 

With  the  evacuation  of  the  pus  the  constitutional  symptoms  cease, 
sometimes  at  once.  If  the  drainage  is  inefficient  and  intermittent,  the 
sputum  becomes  fetid  and  the  constitutional  symptoms,  indicative  of 
toxic  absorption,   more  severe. 

The  sputum  is  negative,  for  tubercle  bacilli.  The  presence  of  elastic 
tissue  points  ver>'  strongly  toward  the  presence  of  a  pulmonary  abscess. 
Its  absence,  however,  does  not  rule  out  the  presence  of  an  abscess.  By 
pouring  the  sputum  on  a  piece  of  glass  with  a  black  background,  pieces 
of  lung  tissue  may  be  picked  out.  The  elastic  tissue  appears  as  grayish- 
yellow  spots  which  are  selected  for  examination  under  the  microscope. 
If  there  is  no  macroscoi)ic  evidence  of  broken-down  lung  tissue,  the  spu- 
tum should  be  stained  with  one  of  the  elastic  tissue  stains,  such  as 
Weigert's. 

The  symptoms  of  a  chronic  abscess  are  not  distinctive  and  the  eti- 
ology is  often  obscure.  Among  the  cases  seen  at  the  Phipps  Institute 
suspected  of  having  this  condition  there  was  a  history  of  cough  for  months 
and  the  presence  of  purulent  sputum  which  did  not  contain  tubercle 
bacilli.  The  constitutional  symptoms  were  slight  and  the  general  health 
fairly  good.  They  were  all  referred  to  the  dispensary  as  having  tuber- 
culosis. In  two  an  X-ray  examination  indicated  the  probable  existence 
of  an  abscess. 

Physical  Signs. — The  physical  findings  in  cases  of  abscess  are  not  at 
all  uniform.  In  those  instances  in  which  the  abscess  is  secondary  to 
pulmonary  inflammation  there  are  already  present  signs  which  may 
mask  its  presence.  In  three  of  the  cases  we  have  reported  a  pleural 
exudate  obscured  the  signs. 

The  only  distinctive  features  are  the  signs  indicative  of  a  cavity, 
i.e.f  tympany  on  percussion,  whispering  pectoriloquy,  amphoric  or  caver- 
nous breathing  and  consonating  rdles.  Any  one  or  two  of  these  signs  may 
be  wanting.  Whether  these  signs  can  be  elicited  or  not  will  depend  on 
whether  the  abscess  has  emptied  itself  and  formed  a  cavity  and  also  on 
the  location  of  the  excavation.  If  empty  and  superficially  placed  the 
signs  can  be  obtained  easily.  If  the  cavity  is  deeply  placed  in  the  center 
of  the  lower  lobe,  physical  signs  are  wanting.  As  the  majority  of  single 
abscesses  are  so  situated  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  signs  of  excavation 
are  so  frequently  al)sent. 

In  8  of  the  30  cases  in  our  series  signs  of  a  cavity  were  present.  The 
area  about  the  angle  of  the  scapula  is  the  most  frequent  site  of  the  cavity 
signs.  Wh(»n  located  at  the  apex  a  sputum  examination  is  the  only  means 
of  differentiating  the  condition  from  tulxjrculosis.  In  the  absence  of 
cavity  signs  there  are  present  an  impaired  or  dull  percussion  note,  in- 
cn^ased  tactile  fremitus,  distant  bronchial  or  broncho- vesicular  breathing 
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and  fine  crepitating  rales.  The  latter  are  due  to  the  surrounding  area  of 
hyperemia  and  edema. 

The  signs  of  chronic  abscess  are  those  of  some  chronic  inflammatory 
condition  of  the  lung.  In  a  case  with  a  history  of  having  had  a  cough  for 
some  time  and  in  which  there  are  signs  of  pulmonary  damage  a  chronic 
abscess  is  to  be  thought  of.  If  the  base  of  the  lung  is  involved,  tubercu- 
losis is  unlikely  but  in  any  event  the  sputum  should  be  examined  for 
tubercle  bacilli.     An  X-ray  examination  mav  be  of  service. 

Abscess  of  the  lung,  when  definitely  recognized,  or  even  when  only 
suspected,  belongs  to  that  border-line  group  of  cases  in  which  the  inter- 
nist and  surgeon  should  l)e  associated  from  the  beginning.  From  the 
nature  of  the  trouble  it  is  the  internist  who  must  recognize  the  trouble 
as  it  is  he  who  first  sees  such  cases.  There  should  be  no  delay  in  calling 
in  a  surgeon.  When  treated  medically  the  mortality  is  about  50  per  cent, 
while  among  those  treated  surgically  the  mortality  is  about  25  per  cent. 

Diagnosis. — The  two  conditions  with  which  a  single  abscess  is  most 
apt  to  be  confused  are  tuherculosis  and  bronchiectasis.  The  acuteness 
of  the  symptoms  in  abscess  and  the  chronic  nature  of  both  tuberculosis 
and  bronchiectasis  are  important  points.  The  absence  of  tubercle  bacilli, 
especially  in  a  case  in  which  the  symptoms  have  existed  for  some  months, 
should  suggest  the  possibility  of  a  chronic  abscess. 

MULTIPLE  ABSCESSES  OF  THE  LUNG 

Etiology. — In  33  cases  of  multiple  al)scess  encountered  among  the 
autopsy  records  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  a  period  of  fourteen 
years  the  following  etiological  factors  were  noted: 

Mastoid  disease  and  thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus  and  internal 

jugular  vein 1 

Otitis  media 2 

Otitis  media  and  thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus  and  internal  jugular 

vein 2 

Thrombosis  of  the  portal  vein  and  mesenteric.veins  and  appendicitis.  2 

Thrombosis  of  iliac  vein 1 

Broncho-pneumonia 6 

Croupous  pneumonia 3 

Typhoid  fever  and  broncho-pneumonia 2 

Vegetative  endocarditis  infarct 6 

Abscess  of  kidnev I 

of  lip...". 1 

of  pharynx 1 

of  seminal  vesicles 1 

of  skin I 

Clunshot  wound  of  chest I 

Not  determined 2 

Total 33 


% 


The  exciting  causes,  as  shown  in  the  above  table,  are  seen  to  differ  from 
those  encountered  in  the  case  of  a  single  lesion.  In  multiple-abscess 
formation  supperative  foci  of  the  mod  diverse  kinds  ana  at  distant  parts  of 
the  body  play  an  important  role. 

Another  not  infrequent  cause  of  multiple-abscess  formation  is  the  as- 
piration of  food  or  of  septic  material  from  an  infected  focus  in  another 
area  of  the  lungs. 
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Morbid  Anatomy. — One  or  both  lunji^s  may  be  aflFected ;  the  lower  lobes 
are  more  frequently  aflFected  than  the  upper.  The  number  of  abscesses 
will  depend  on  the  amount  of  aspirated  material  or  the  number  of  in- 
fected pulmonary  emboli.  The  abscesses  may  be  separated  from  each 
other  by  comparatively  healthy  tissue  or  may  be  confluent.  The  affected 
lung  is  usually  congested  and  edematous  and  on  section  the  abscesses 
are  recognized  as  grayish-yellow,  reddish  areas.  On  cutting  through  one 
of  the  abscesses  the  center  is  apt  to  be  broken  down  and  occasionally 
a  cavity  is  formed. 

When  the  abscesses  are  due  to  metastatic  or  septic  emboli  the  lung  on 
section  shows  the  infected  foci  in  all  stages  from  that  of  purulent  infiltra- 
tion to  the  formation  of  the  abscess  and  excavation.  Occasionally  the 
lung  presents  a  honeycombed  appearance  due  to  the  formation  of  numer- 
ous small  cavities. 

Owing  to  the  wide  extent  of  the  infection  in  the  lungs  and  the  serious 
constitutional  disturbance,  an  individual  suffering  from  multiple  abscess 
formation  rarely  lives  long  enough  to  establish  fibroid  changes  in  the 
walls  of  the  cavitv.     The  condition  is  rarelv  chronic. 

Symptoms. — A,  patient  suffering  from  multiple  pulmonary  abscesses 
usually  presents  the  clinical  picture  of  pyemia.  The  fever  is  irregular  and 
remittent  or  intermittent  in  type,  there  are  chills  and  sweats,  and  every 
evidence  of  a  severe  infection. 

A  marked  leukocytosis  is  usually  present.  The  cough  may  be  severe. 
The  expectoration  is  sometimes  profuse  but  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs  paroxys- 
mally  and  in  the  large  quantities  characteristic  of  a  single  abscess.  The 
sputum  is  purulent  and  not  infrequently  bloody.  Elastic  tissue  may  be 
detected  in  the  sputum. 

The  presence  of  abscess  formation  is  to  be  suspected  in  a  patient  who 
is  suffering  from  some  acute  pyogenic  infection,  such  as  mastoiditis  or  acute 
otitis  media,  and  who  in  addition  develops  pulmonary  symptoms.  The 
latter  are  not  always  present  or,  if  so.  may  be  so  mild  as  not  to  attract 
much  attention. 

Physical  Signs. — The  physical  findings  are  even  more  uncertain  in 
multiple  abscess  than  in  the  case  of  the  single  isolated  lesion.  In  our 
series  of  33  cases  the  following  physical  signs  were  noted: 

Scattered  rales ' 2 

Scattered  r&les  and  friction  rub 4 

Scattered  nlles  and  areas  of  dulness 5 

Areas  of  dulness 4 

Dulness  at  one  base  alone 6 

Signs  of  cavity I 

No  record 11 

The  signs  (^numerated  above  may  be  elicited  in  a  variety  of  pulmonary 
conditions.  They  an*  suggestive  of  abscess  formation  only  when  there 
is  a  known  focus  of  suppuration ;  when  there  are  symptoms  indicative  of 
a  general  septic  infection;  and  when,  in  addition,  the  sputum  is  purulent 
or  bloody  in  character  and  occurs  in  fairly  large  amounts. 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  the  presence  of  multiple  abscesses  is 
far  from  (»asy  and  their  presence  is  unsuspected  even  oftener  than  in  the 
case  of  a  single  abscess.  In  some  instances  their  existence  can  be  sur- 
mis(Ml  ill  cases  of  general  septicemia  which  develop  respiratory  symp- 
toms or  in  cases  of  croupous  or  broncho-pneumonia  in  which  a  hectic  type 
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of  temperature  and  chills  and  sweats  succeed  the  initial  trouble. 
When  there  are  a  number  of  abscesses  involving  both  lungs  or  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  one  lung  and  there  are  no  localizing  signs  the  following 
conditions  must  be  considered — tuberculosis  or  one  of  the  mycotic  in- 
fections. The  examination  of  the  sputum  will  rule  out  or  establish  the 
diagnosis  if  due  to  one  of  these  affections.  If  any  of  the  abscesses  break 
down,  elastic  tissue  also  may  be  present  in  the  sputum. 

PULMONARY    GANGRENE 

For  the  first  accurate  account  of  pulmonary-  gangrene  we  are  indebted 
to  Laennec  who  described  two  forms:  the  circumscribed  and  the  diffuse 
(uncircumscribed).  His  description  of  the  morbid  anatomy  and  the 
symptomatology  is  unrivaled  to  the  present  day. 

Etiology. — Gangrene  of  the  lung  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  pulmonary 
affections.  Fowler  in  1621  consecutive  autopsies  encountered  but  7 
examples  of  the  disease  (0.43  per  cent.).  Among  662  autopsies  at  the 
Phipps  Institute  2  instances  of  pulmonar\'  gangrene  have  been  noted; 
one,  of  the  diffuse  form  in  a  non-tuberculous  subject  and  in  the  other 
the  gangrene  complicated  a  tuberculous  process  (0.30  per  cent.). 

Gangrene  of  the  lungs  is  never  a  primarj'  condition  but  occurs  second- 
arily in  a  variety  of  conditions.  When  one  comes  to  analyze  the  exciting 
causes  of  pulmonary  gangrene,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  be  other  factors 
at  work  besides  necrosis  of  tissue  and  the  action  of  saprophytic  organisms, 
otherwise  the  condition  would  be  relatively  common.  As  a  rule  gangrene 
is  encountered  in  individuals  whose  resistance  has  been  lowered.  This 
may  be  due  to  a  chronic  debilitating  illness  such  as  diabetes;  to  the  ex- 
haustion incident  to  certain  of  the  insane  states  (dementia,  melancholia) 
and  lastly  to  a  lowering  of  vitality  as  the  result  of  excesses. 

The  following  etiological  factors  have  been  noted : 

1.  It. may  be  the  terminal  event  in  bronchiectasis  and  putrid  bron- 
chitis. In  both  these  conditions  patches  of  septic  broncho-pneumonia 
frequently  develop  and  these  may  become  gangrenous. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  gangrene  of  the  lungs  not  infrequently 
occurs  among  the  insane.  In  these  cases  the  exciting  cause  is  an  *' aspira- 
tion'* broncho-pneumonia.  In  the  same  manner  a  septic  broncho- 
pneumonia followed  by  gangrene,  may  occur  secondarily  to  cancer  of  the 
mouth,  tongue,  pharynx  or  the  esophagus.  In  rare  instances  gangrene 
of  the  lungs  is  one  of  the  sequels  of  a  l)roncho-pneumonia  complicating 
measles. 

As  a  sequel  to  croupous  pneumonia  gangrene  is  very  infrequent  and 
when  it  does  occur  it  is  usually  in  a  debilitated  or  diabetic  subject  (Osier). 
As  a  complication  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  gangrene  is  rare.  Only  one 
instance  has  been  encountered  at  the  Phipps  Institute  among  662 
autopsies.  In  two  other  cases  the  horrible  fetor  of  the  sputum  lead  to 
a  diagnosis  of  gangrene  but  in  neither  case  was  it  found  at  the  autopsy. 
In  one  the  fetor  was  due  to  an  associated  bronchiectasis;  the  other  to 
an  empyema  which  had  ruptured  into  the  lung  and  was  discharging 
through  a  bronchus. 

2.  The  pressure  of  a  mediastinal  tumor  or  aneurism  may  cause 
gangrene.  Such  instances  are  rare,  however.  I  recall  one  case  in  the 
service  of  the  late  Frederick  A.  Packard,  at  the  Philadelphia  General 
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Hospital,  in  which  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism  of  the  descending  aorta 
had  severed  completely  the  left  bronchus.  The  distal  portions  of  the 
bronchus  and  the  adjacent  lung  tissue  had  become  gangrenous. 

3.  Gangrene  may  develop  as  the  result  of  an  embolus  lodging  in  a 
branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  This  sometimes  occurs  during  con- 
valescence from  an  attack  of  protracted  fever,  such  as  typhoid. 

One  of  the  main  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  may  become  throm- 
bosed in  which  case  the  diffuse  type  of  gangrene  is  produced.  It  may 
involve  the  greater  part  of  one  lobe. 

4.  Gangrene  may  be  a  sequel  to  some  traumatic  injury  of  the  lungs. 
From  the  above-etiological  factors  it  will  be  seen  that  gangrene  arises 

under  much  the  same  circumstances  as  abscess  of  the  lung.  In  certain 
instances  an  abscess  may  later  become  gangrenous.  It  seems  highly 
probable  that  the  general  resistance  is  a  strong  deciding  factor.  The 
more  debilitated  the  patient  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  gangrene 
developing. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Circumscribed  Form. — The  gangrenous  focus  may 
be  single  or  there  may  be  two  or  more.  As  in  the  case  of  abscess,  the 
lower  lobe  is  more  frequently  the  site  of  the  trouble  than  the  upper. 
Walker*  in  an  analysis  of  40  cases  found  the  right  lung  involved  in  21; 
the  left  in  9;  both  sides  in  2;  and  side  not  mentioned  in  8.  The  gan- 
grenous area  is  more  apt  to  be  located  near  the  periphery  of  the  lung  than 
in  the  central  portion. 

Three  stages  are  to  be  recognized :  (1)  The  affected  area  is  moist  but 
firmer  than  the  normal  lung  and  usually  greenish-black  in  color,  though 
it  may  be  of  a  dirty  gray  color.  (2)  The  stage  of  liquefaction  in  which 
the  affected  area  is  converted  into  a  fetid  pulp.  (3)  The  stage  of  excava- 
tion. The  part  of  the  lung  immediately  surrounding  the  gangrenous 
focus  is  deeply  engorged  and  presents  the  appearance  of  hepatization ; 
outside  of  this  zone  there  is  marked  edema  of  the  pulmonary  tissue. 

Laennec  described  the  evolution  of  the  process  as  follows:  The 
affected  area  sometimes  detaches  itself  from  the  surrounding  parts  form- 
ing a  slough  of  a  blackish,  greenish,  brownish  or  yellow  color.  This 
slough  may  remain  isolated  in  the  midst  of  the  excavation  formed  by 
the  destruction  of  the  mortified  part.  It  is  more  usual,  however,  for 
the  eschar  to  be  entirely  softened  without  forming  a  separate  slough, 
and  to  be  transformed  into  a  species  of  putrid  pulp,  of  a  dirty  greenish- 
gray,  sometimes  bloody  color,  and  of  a  horrible  fetor.  This  softened  mass 
soon  makes  its  way  through  some  neighboring  bronchus  and  being,  by 
degrees,  evacuated  forms  a  cavity. 

With  the  separation  of  the  eschar  a  cavity  is  formed  with  ragged  and 
shreddy  w^alls  (Fig.  298)  which  are  lined  with  a  false  membrane,  of  a 
grayish,  or  dirty  yellow  color  and  which  secretes  a  dirty  turbid  pus  or 
"black  sanies. '*  The  lining  membrane  is  soft  and  readily  scraped  off 
with  a  scalpel.  If  the  cavity  is  small  the  false  membrane  may  fill  the 
space  and  bo  transformed  into  a  cicatrix.  The  false  membrane  may  be 
wanting.  The  wall  is  then  composed  of  an  infiltrated  zone  which  secretes 
a  foul  pus. 

In  some*  instances  blood-vessels  entirely  denuded  and  isolated,  but 
perfectly  intact,  traverse  the  cavity.     In  other  instances  they  are  de- 

*  Boaton  Med.  A  Surg.  Jour.,  July  9,  1914. 
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Btroyed,  the  open  ends  boinfc  plugged  with  a  thrombus.     Occasionally 
a  fatal  hemorrhage  results  from  the  erosion  of  one  of  those  vessels. 

An  associated  bronchitis  is  nearly  always  present.  Perforation  of 
the  visceral  layer  of  the  pleura  may  produce  a  pyo-pneumothorax. 
Occasionally  a  pleural  effusion  is  noted.  A  hemorrhaftic  eiTusion  occurred 
in  one  case  at  the  Phippa  Institute.  In  rare  instances  the  gangrenous 
eschar  becomes  cicatrized  and  the  patient  recovers. 


Dijfitt^e  C/oHffrfHe.— This  form  is  very  rare.  If  is  cliiiracterized  by 
the  absence  of  a  limiting  zone  of  inflammation  the  gangrenous  area  merg- 
ing into  the  surrounding  lung  tissue.  Not  uncommonly  it  involves  a 
large  part  of  or  even  an  entire  lobe. 

In  a  case  observed  at  the  Phipps  Institute  the  gangrene  resulted  from 
thrombosis  of  the  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  leading  to  the  right 
lower  lobe.  The  affected  lobe  was  dark  icd  and  very  soft  and  friable, 
but  necrosis  and  breaking  down  of  the  tissue  had  not  occurred.  There 
were  a  nund>er  of  areas  in  which  the  visceral  pleura  had  disappeared. 
In  one  place  there  was  an  infarct  which  was  firmer  and  not  so  dark  in 
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color  as  the  surrounding  tissue.  The  denudation  of  the  visceral  pleura 
had  resulted  in  a  pneumothorax  with  a  hemorrhagic  effusion.  The 
patient  had  a  hypertrophied  and  dilated  heart. 

The  bacteriology  of  gangrene  is  varied.  In  addition  to  the  pus- 
producing  germs  there  are  also  numerous  saprophytic  organisms.  It  is 
not  clear  whether  gangrene  can  be  produced  by  the  saprophytes  alone  or 
whether  an  antecedent  infection  with  the  pus-producing  organisms  is 
also  necessary.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  number  of  cases  of 
gangrene  have. been  reported  in  which  acid-fast  bacilli  have  been  found 
in  the  pus.  Ophuls  places  these  acid-fast  organisms  among  the 
streptotricheaB. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  pulmonary  gangrene  may  occur  un- 
heralded by  any  previous  pulmonary  trouble.  As  a  rule,  however,  this 
is  not  the  case  and  symptoms  of  a  preexisting  pulmonary  lesion  are 
present.  The  premonitory  symptoms  vary  greatly,  depending,  as  they 
do,  on  such  a  variety  of  conditions. 

The  sputum  constitutes  the  characteristic  feature  of  pulmonary  gan- 
grene. It  is  of  a  horribly  fetid  odor  which  may  permeate  the  entire 
house.  If  allowed  to  stand  in  a  conical  glass  it  separates  into  three 
layers:  (a)  a  greenish-brown  heavy  sediment,  (b)  a  middle  layer  of  thin 
greenish  or  brownish  fluid,  and  (c)  a  thick  frothy  top  layer.  The  sputum 
invariably  contains  elastic  tissue,  and  in  some  instances  large  fragments 
of  lung  tissue  have  lx»en  coughed  up.  While  some  observers  claim  that 
elastic  tissue  may  be  absent  Osier  states  that  he  has  never  met  with  such 
an  instance. 

Cough  is  usually  present  and  often  paroxysmal  in  character.  A  frank 
hemoptysis  is  not  unusual  and  may  be  the  first  sign.  Pleuritic  pain  is 
very  common.  While  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  usually  severe, 
they  are  not  distinctive  of  pulmonary  gangrene.  The  temperature  is 
irregular  and  of  the  hectic  type;  the  pulse  is  rapid;  and  the  prostration 
extreme.  There  is  also  a  loss  in  weight  although  death  usually  occurs 
before  the  emaciation  has  progressed  far.  Death,  generally  ensues  as 
the  result  of  exhaustion;  rarely  a  large  hemorrhage  is  the  terminal  event. 

If  the  gangrenous  area  remains  closed  and  does  not  communicate 
with  a  bronchus  the  fetid  sputum  so  characteristic  of  the  disease  will  be 
absent.  This  so-called  latent  form  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  post- 
mortem room  in  young  children,  in  the  insane  and  in  diabetic  subjects. 

Physical  Signs. — The  physical  signs  are  not  distinctive.  In  the 
absence  of  the  characteristic  sputa  they  furnish  no  information  as  to  the 
tru(»  nature  of  the  trouble.  In  the  first  stage  before  breaking  down  of 
the  pulmonary  tissue  has  occurred,  there  is  dulness  or  impairment  of 
the  percussion  note  over  the  affected  area.  Later,  when  excavation 
has  occurred,  the  note  may  be  tympanitic. 

The  breath  sounds  may  be  bronchial  or  very  distant  in  character 
(luring  the  stage  of  engorgement.  Fine  moist  rales  are  present.  Later  in 
the  disease  rales  are  heard  over  both  lungs  as  the  result  of  an  associated 
bronchitis.  Owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  affected  area  to  the  surface 
of  the  lung  a  friction  rub  is  common.  When  the  gangrenous  eschar  has 
been  removed,  signs  of  a  cavity  may  be  heard. 

Diagnosis. — The  characteristic  featun*  of  pulmojiary  gangrene  is  the 
indescribable  fetor  of  the  sputum.  While  some  claim  that  the  gangren- 
ous  odor   is    distinctive   it  often   cannot   be  differentiated   from  that 
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occurring  in  bronchiectasis,  from  that  coming  from  an  encysted  empyema 
which  ruptures  into  the  lung,  or  a  pulmonary  abscess. 

In  bronchiectasis  there  is  an  absence  of  elastic  tissue.  In  the  case  of 
an  encysted  empyema  or  abscess  the  clinical  distinction  is  not  always 
easily  made.  The  sputum  may  be  horribly  fetid  in  all  three  conditions. 
Elastic  tissue  occurs  in  both  abscess  and  gangrene  and  may  also  be  noted 
in  instances  in  which  the  pus  ruptures  into  the  lung.  Even  at  the  au- 
topsy table  the  distinction  between  a  pulmonary  abscess  and  a  gangrenous 
process  is  sometimes  fraught  with  difficulty. 

PULMONARY  INFARCTION 

(Pulmonary  Embolism — Pulmonary  Apoplexy) 

• 

Etiology. — In  the  recognition  of  this  accident  a  knowledge  of  the 
etiological  factors  which  predispose  to  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
as  without  such  knowledge  the  phenomena,  which  attend  the  lodging  of 
an  embolus  in  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  are  apt  to  be  incorrectly 
interpreted. 

The  source,  from  which  pulmonary  emboli  come,  are  to  be  found  either 
in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  or  in  the  veins  of  the  body.  The  reason  for 
this  is  obvious.  In  order  to  reach  the  pulmonary  circulation  the  embolus 
must,  of  necessity,  pass  directly  from  the  right  ventricle  or  from  smaller 
to  larger  vessels  in  its  course  toward  the  heart,  otherwise  it  would  lodge 
at  some  distal  poMit.  On  the  other  hand,  an  embolus  finding  lodgment 
in  the  other  viscera  such  as  the  kidney,  spleen,  etc.,  travels  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  by  way  of  the  arterial  system,  its  source  being  in  the  left 
side  of  the  heart  (simple  or  mahgnant  endocarditis).  A  pulmonary  em- 
bolism arises  then  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Valvular  Heart  Disease, — Of  the  valvular  lesions  mitral  disease  is  the 
most  important,  particularly  mitral  stenosis.  Aortic  lesions  are  rarely 
associated  with  pulmonary  infarction.  Pulmonary  infarction  due  to 
cardiac  lesions  in  the  left  heart  is  usually  the  result  of  stasis  which  leads 
to  the  formation  of  clots  in  the  pulmonary  artery. 

When  the  embolus  originates  in  the  right  heart  the  process  is  as  fol- 
lows: P'ibrin  is  deposited  on  the  auricular  or  ventricular  walls  and  this, 
in  addition  to  slowing  of  the  circulation,  leads  to  coagula  forming  in  the 
interstices  of  the  muscular  bundles.  Eventually  fragments  are  broken 
off  and  escape  into  the  pulmonary  circulation. 

2.  Phlebitis. — The  occurrence  of  a  thrombus  in  some  portion  of  the 
venous  system  is  the  most  prolific  source  of  hemorrhagic  infarction  of  the 
lung.  Venous  thrombi  occur  not  infrequently  in  the  acute  infections, 
especially  typhoid  fever.  Of  the  veins  involved  those  of  the  lower 
extremities,  especially  the  femoral,  are  perhaps  most  frequently  affected. 
A  venous  embolus  may  consist  of  a  large  fragment  from  a  thrombus  in 
one  of  the  large  veins,  such  as  the  iliac  or  femoral.  Owing  to  its  size  it 
produces  an  infarct  of  large  size  and  if  death  does  not  ensue  immediately, 
the  physical  signs  resemble  those  obtained  in  cases  of  croupous  pneu- 
monia. Large  venous  emboli  are  not  common.  On  the  other  hand, 
small  venous  emboli  are  not  of  infrequent  occurrence.  They  result  from 
the  separation  of  small  fragments  during  the  formation  of  the  thrombus 
and  may  manifest  themselves  by  pulmonary  symptoms  days  before  the 
presence  of  the  thrombus  is  known  to  exist.     Probably  the  best  known 
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form  of  venous  thrombosis  is  that  occurring  in  the  puerperal  period,  and 
commonly  referred  to  as  phlegmasia  alba  dolens  or  milk  leg.  In  addition 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  pulmonary  emboli  not  infrequently  come 
from  a  thrombus  formation  in  one  of  the  uterine  veins  following  confine- 
ment. This  usually  occurs  in  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  puerperal 
period;  beyond  the  fifth  week  its  occurrence  is  exceptional. 

Of  recent  years  it  has  come  to  be  a  well-recognized  fact  that  a  pul- 
monary embolism  may  follow  various  operations,  particularly  those  on 
the  abdominal  or  pelvic  organs.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  not  a  few 
cases  of  pneumonia,  following  major  operations,  are  in  reality  instances  of 
pulmonary  infarction.  Venous  thrombosis  may  occur  in  chlorotic  girls, 
in  those  who  are  gouty,  as  a  complication  of  varicose  veins  and  in  those 
who  are  apparently  healthy.  Conner^  has  reported  six  cases  of  pul- 
monary infarction  due  to  venous  thrombosis,  occurring  in  apparently 
health V  individuals. 

3.  Infected  Emboli, — The  most  serious  form  of  pulmonary  embolism 
is  that  in  which  the  thrombus  harbors  some  microorganism.  In  these 
cases  there  is  added  to  the  danger  of  the  infarct  the  certainty  that  it  will 
develop  into  an  abscess.  Multiple  abscesses  of  the  lung,  having  their 
origin  from  an  infarct,  are  almost  constantly  associated  with  general 
pyemia  or  right-sided  malignant  endocarditis. 

4.  Fat  Emboli. — Although  not  of  venous  origin,  a  pulmonary  infarct 
may  be  produced  by  a  fat  embolus  following  fracture  of  one  of  the  bones. 
As  a  rule  the  fat  globules  lodge  in  the  finer  capillaries,  and  rarely  ob- 
struct a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  sufficiently  large  to  produce 
symptoms.  Bissel  has  reported,  from  the  Mayo  Clinic,  the  finding  of 
fat  emboli  in  the  lungs  following  operations.  The  emboli  may  be  very 
small.  They  are  associated  with  broncho-pneumonic  areas  but  it  is  un- 
certain whether  they  cause  the  pneumonia  or  not.  Cyanosis  is  the  most 
constant  symptom  of  the  condition. 

5.  Foreign  Material. — In  all  forms  of  hypodermic  medication  it  is 
usual  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  being  sure  the  needle  is  not  in  a 
vein,  otherwise  the  injected  material  might  be  carried  directly  into  the 
pulmonary  artery,  and  be  followed  with  serious  results.  An  instance  of 
this  has  recently  come  to  my  notice.  Almost  immediately  following 
an  injection  of  gray  oil  into  the  buttock,  the  patient  presented  all  the 
classical  phenomena  of  pulmonary  embolism,  and  although  he  recovered, 
his  life  was  despaired  of  for  some  hours. 

6.  Air  Emboli. — Lastly  we  have  to  consider  the  occurrence  of  air 
emboli.  For  years  the  possibility  of  this  accident  has  been  repeatedly 
emphasized  in  carrying  out  procedures  which  involve  injecting  any  sub- 
stance into  the  veins.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  occurrence  of 
such  an  accident  ha«  never  been  proven,  and  there  are  those  who  disbelieve 
entirely  in  there  being  any  likelihood  of  such  an  accident. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — When  an  emi)olus  is  detached  from  the  parent 
thrombus  it  is  at  once  swept  along  the  venous  blood  current.  As  it 
passes  through  vessels  which  are  constantly  increasing  in  size,  no  ol>8truc- 
tion  is  offered  in  its  journey  toward  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  On 
leaving  the  right  heart,  the  embolus  enters  the  pulmonary  artery,  and 
here  tli(»  conditions  are  reversed,  as  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
are  terminal  vessels.     Depending  on  the  size  of  the  eml)olus  a  vessel  is 

^  Arch.  Int.  Med.,  March,  1914. 
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sooner  or  later  rearhed,  which  is  too  small  to  admit  of  its  further  passage. 
The  block  usually  oei-urs  at  a  point  where  the  artery  bifurcates.  With 
the  pluRfcinR  of  the  vessel  the  pressure  in  the  area  situated  peripherally 
to  the  blocked  point  almost  disappears.  This  results  in  a  backward 
flow  of  blood,  which  stagnates  in  the  afTected  area,  and  in  addition  the 
various  elements  of  the  blood  leak  throuRh  the  walla  of  the  vessel,  thus 
saturating  the  tissue**  in  the  area  supplied  by  the  plugged  vessel.  The 
area  so  aff'ected  constitutes  the  so-called  hemorrhagic  infarct.  If  there 
has  l)een  a  preexisting  stasis  in  the  pulmonary*  vessels,  such  as  is  met  with 
in  chronic  cardiac  disease,  the  hemorrhagic  character  of  the  infarction 
incomes  more  marked. 


Puhniitiiuy  infarcts  arc  more  commonly  met  with  in  the  lower,  than 
the  iip|HT  Icitics  of  the  lung.  They  are  conical  or  wc<iKC-whaped,  the  base 
lieing  f<)rmcd  by  the  visceral  pleura.  The  afTectcd  iirca  generally  pro- 
jects slightly  above  the  surface,  the  visceral  i>leura  being  covered  with  a 
fibrinous  deposit,  which  may  be  limited  (o  the  area  involved,  or  extend 
some  distance  ul>out  it.     The  extent  of  the  infarct  depends  on  the  size 
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of  the  vessel  which  has  been  occluded;  it  may  correspond  to  the  area  of 
one  or  two  lobules  (Fi({.  299),  or  may  involve  nearly  an  entire  lobe. 

On  section,  the  wedge-shaped  infarct  is  readily  distinguished  by  the 
black-red  color,  and  the  fragile  condition  of  the  blood-soaked  tissue. 
Pulmonary  infarcts  may  be  entirely  absorbed,  but  as  a  rule  resolution  is 
not  complete  and  a  scar  results.  If  the  infarct  is  of  septic  ori^^in  as  in 
cases  of  right-sidc<l  malignant  endocarditis  or  general  pyemia,  abscess 
formation  results. 

Symptoms. — The  severity  of  the  symptoms,  following  the  lodgment 
of  an  embolus  in  the  lung,  depends  on  the  size  of  the  vessel  blocked. 
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If  the  embolus  is  a  large  one,  the  patient  may  be  so  severely  shocked  that 
death  occurs  immediately  or  within  an  hour  or  two.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  embolus  may  be  so  small  that  it  produces  no  symptoms  at  all.  When 
a  moderately  large  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  suddenly  occluded, 
the  patient  is  seized  with  sudden  dyspnea,  cyanosis  and  intense  pain  in 
the  side.  This  is  foll«we<l  a  few  hours  later  by  the  expectoration  of  liquid 
or  dark  re<l  clotted  blood,  which  is  not  frothy,  as  in  the  hemoptysis  of 
phthisis.  An  initial  chill  is  rarely  observed.  StrQnipel  .states  that  fever 
is  apt  to  be  delayed  a  day  or  so  following  the  formation  of  the  infarct 
(Fig.  3(HI),  and  that  this  is  sometimes  of  service  in  distinguishing  the 
condition  from  lobar  pneumonia. 
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In  those  patients  in  whom  the  symptoms  are  overwhelmingly  severe, 
the  source  of  the  embolism  is  apt  to  be  in  the  veins,  while  the  less  severe 
instances  are  met  with  in  cases  of  chronic  cardiac  disease. 

Physical  Signs. — The  recognition  of  a  pulmonary  infarction  depends, 
primarily,  on  a  knowledge  of  the  etiological  factor,  and  secondarily,  on 
the  symptoms.  Physical  signs  at  best  will  indicate  only  the  size  of  the 
involved  area.  If,  however,  the  infarction  is  small  or  centrally  located, 
chest  signs  will  be  entirely  wanting. 

Inspection. — So  far  as  the  chest  is  concerned,  inspection  will  be  nega- 
tive unless  a  large  portion  of  a  lobe  is  involved.  If  that  occurs,  expansion 
of  the  affected  side  will  be  diminished. 

Palpation, — Palpation  will  reveal  deficiencies  in  expansion,  if  any 
such  exist.  Vocal  fremitus  will  be  increased  proWding  the  infarct  is 
sufficiently  large,  otherwise  no  change  is  apt  to  l>e  detected. 

Percussion, — Impairment  or  absence  of  pulmonary  resonance  will 
also  depend  on  the  size  of  the  infarct,  and  whether  it  is  peripherally 
located.  The  area  of  dulness  does  not  extend  as  in  pneumonia  and  if 
small  and  circumscribed  usually  disappears  in  two  or  three  days.  If  the 
infarct  is  large,  the  percussion  note  may  be  flat  and  suggest  the  presence 
of  an  effusion.  Dulness  may  change  later  to  tympany  if  the  infarct  breaks 
down  and  an  abscess  results. 

Auscultation, — In  cardiac  cases  r&les,  both  large  and  moderate-sized, 
are  apt  to  be  present  throughout  both  lungs  as  the  result  of  stasis.  Local- 
izing signs,  such  as  fine  crackling  r&les,  or  a  friction  rub,  are  not  likely 
to  be  present  for  some  time  after  the  formation  of  the  infarct  and  may 
be  the  only  signs  present.  The  breath  sounds,  however,  are  apt  to  be 
absent  or  very  distant  from  the  beginning.  Later,  if  the  effused  blood 
is  absorbed,  the  breath  sounds  return,  and  the  rales  become  coarser  over 
the  involved  area.  In  septic  cases  the  infarct  may  change  into  an  abscess 
and  empty  into  a  bronchus,  thus  forming  a  cavity.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  signs  over  the  affected  area  differ  in  no  particular  from  cavity 
formation  due  to  other  causes. 

Diagnosis. — Cases  in  which  there  is  an  evident  cardiac  lesion  or  the 
presence  of  a  phlebitis  offer  little  difficulty  in  diagnosis.  In  those  cases 
in  which  the  phlebitis  is  latent  or  is  located  in  veins  inaccessible  to  sight 
or  touch,  the  source  of  the  respiratory  symptoms  may  be  difficult  to 
interpret.  The  sudden  appearance  of  symptoms  and  signs  due  to  a 
pulmonary  infarction  may  be  the  first  intimation  we  have  of  a  venous 
thrombus. 

The  condition  is  to  be  distinguished  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
largely  by  the  absence  of  tubercle  bacilli  and  the  location  of  the  signs  at 
the  bases  rather  than  the  apices  of  the  lungs.  In  addition  more  than  one 
area  may  be  involved  in  cases  of  infarction.  If  the  infarct  is  deeply 
seated  and  does  not  give  rise  to  physical  signs,  the  differentiation  may 
be  very  difficult. 

Owing  to  the  sudden  onset  of  the  symptoms  with  dyspnea,  pain  in 
the  side  and  bloody  sputum,  a  pulmonary  infarct  may  l)e  mistaken  for 
lobar  pneumonia.  In  the  case  of  an  infarct  an  initial  chill  is  rare;  fever 
may  not  appear  immediately,  and  when  present  does  not  resemble  that 
seen  in  pn(»umonia.  The  sputum  consists  of  liquid  l)lood  or  dark  red 
clots  and  is  not  viscid. 

In  mnlignani  disease  of  the  lungs  the  sputum  sometimes  consists  of 
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dark  clots  resembling  currant  jelly.  The  presence  of  a  primary  tumor 
elsewhere  should  make  the  cause  of  the  blood  spitting  apparent.  In 
any  event  the  course  of  the  disease  will  not  be  that  of  infarction  which 
tends  to  recovery. 

PULMONARY   CONGESTION 

The  term  pulmonary  congestion  is  loosely  applied  to  a  hyperemic  con- 
dition which  acconipanies  or  follows  other  morbid  conditions  affecting 
the  lungs  or  heart.     Two  forms  are  described — the  acute  and  the  passive. 

ACUTE  CONGESTION 

Etiology. — Hyperemia  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  may  occur  in  a  variety 
of  conditions.  It  constitutes  part  of  the  pathological  picture  in  all  acute 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  lungs,  especially  the  first  stage  of  lobar 
pneumonia.  It  is  also  noted  in  varying  degrees  in  the  pulmonary  tissue 
surrounding  recent  tuberculous  deposits. 

Severe  overexertion  is  sometimes  attended  by  an  intensely  hyperemic 
condition  of  the  lungs  which,  in  a  few  instances,  has  been  believed  to  be 
the  cause  of  sudden  death  following  athletic  competition. 

Areas  of  acute  pulmonary  congestion  are  sometimes  noted  in  associa- 
tion with  the  acute  fevers,  notably,  typhoid,  influenza  and  malaria. 

A  very  frequent  cause  of  acute  pulmonary  congestion  Ls  the  inhalation 
of  irritant  gases.  If  the  exposure  is  slight,  recovery  ensues  but  if  the 
individual  is  subjected  to  a  large  dose  of  the  gas,  death  very  frequently 
ensues.  Oliver  has  noted  intense  congestion  of  the  lungs  as  the  result 
of  the  inhalation  of  carbon  monoxide  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gases 
and  from  the  fumes  of  nickel  and  ferri  carbonvl  and  nitrous  and  nitric 
acid.  He  has  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  workman  who  inhales 
chemical  fumes  may  not  exhibit  any  symptoms  immediately,  and  yet 
within  24  to  48  hours  he  dies  of  acute  congestion  of  the  lungs.  During 
the  present  European  war  chlorin  or  bromin  gas  has  been  used  exten- 
sively as  an  offensive  weapon.  The  effects  produced  by  the  inhalation 
of  irritant  gases  are  described  on  page  480. 

Exposure  to  extreme  cold  or  the  inhalation  of  very  hot  air  may  give 
rise  to  congestion  of  the  lungs. 

Woillez  has  described  a  primary  form  of  pulmonary  congestion  which 
occurs  without  known  cause.  While  the  existence  of  a  primarj*^  form  is 
strongly  supported  by  French  writers,  most  authorities  do  not  recognize 
it.  The  onset,  the  symptoms  and  the  physical  signs  are  similar  to  those 
occurring  in  lobar  pneumonia  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  it  represents 
a  mild  or  abortive  type  of  the  latter  disease.  It  has  a  duration  of  but 
four  or  five  days  and  almost  invariablv  terminates  in  recoverv. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  amount  of  blood  in  the  pulmonary  vessels 
depends  on  the  physiological  activity  of  the  lungs.  Hyperemia  may 
occur  under  normal  conclitions.  If,  however,  a  hyperemic  condition 
arises  as  the  result  of  abnormal  conditions,  it  constitutes  a  congestion. 

Congestion  of  the  lungs  is  the  initial  stage  of  an  inflammatory  process 
and  is  usually  followed  by  an  exudation.  It  is  not  always  easy,  there- 
fore, to  draw  a  line  between  what  constitutes  simple  congestion  and  that 
which  may  be  considered  edema.  Acute  congestion  may  be  bilateral 
or  it  may  be  limited  to  one  lung  or  a  portion  of  one  lung.     The  involved 
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portion  contains  an  excess  of  blood  due  to  the  distended  capillaries.  On 
section  the  lung  resembles  what  may  be  seen  after  death  from  pneu- 
monia, when  the  disease  has  involved  parts  which  are  crepitant  and  not 
yet  consolidated.  The  affected  areas  are  bright  red,  crepitant,  feel  dry 
to  the  touch  and  there  is  very  slight  if  any  perceptible  increase  of  specific 
gravity. 

Symptoms. — Pulmonary  congestion  usually  gives  rise  to  some  dyspnea, 
cough  and  the  expectoration  of  frothy,  viscid  or  mucopurulent  material. 
The  sputum  may  be  streaked  with  blood  or  show  the  presence  of  red 
blood  cells  microscopically.  Unless  the  congestion  is  marked  and  as- 
sociated with  a  slight  amount  of  exudate,  the  sputum  may  be  very 
scanty  or  entirely  absent.  Congestion  due  to  the  inhalation  of  irritant 
gases  produces  the  most  marked  symptoms  and  in  addition  to  the 
dyspnea  and  cough,  there  are  marked  irritation  of  the  upper  respiratory 
tract  and  a  feeling  of  soreness  and  contraction  in  the  chest. 

PASSIVE  CONGESTION 

Etiology. — The  underhing  cause  of  passive  congestion  is  to  be  found, 
almost  invariably,  in  some  cardiac  affection.  Probably  the  most  com- 
mon form  of  congestion  of  the  lungs  is  that  known  as  hypostatic.  It  is 
very  frequently  present  at  the  bases  of  the  lungs  in  individuals  who  have 
been  confined  to  bed  for  a  long  time  because  of  some  protracted  febrile 
disease,  such  as  typhoid  or  other  long  debilitating  illness.  It  may  occur 
also  in  association  with  cerebral  lesions,  notably  those  which  produce 
paralysis  or  coma.  It  is  occasionally  encountered  in  cases  of  morphine 
poisoning.  Two  factors  enter  into  the  causation  of  hypostatic  conges- 
tion, namely,  a  weakened  heart  muscle  and  gravity.  That  a  weakened 
heart  muscle  is  the  chief  cause  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  a  healthy 
individual  may  lie  in  bed  for  an  indefinite  period  without  developing 
circulatory  disturbance  in  the  lungs. 

Another  form  of  passive  congestion  is  that  due  to  prolonged  stasis  of 
the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  circulation.  A  weak  heart  muscle,  whether 
it  be  due  to  mvocarditis  or  dilatation  secondarv  to  valvular  disease,  leads 
to  interference  with  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  lungs  to  the  heart. 
Although  any  form  of  cardiac  disease  may  cause  passive  congestion,  the 
most  extreme  grades  of  the  condition  are  seen  in  causes  of  mitral  stenosis. 

Passive  congestion  is  sometimes  encountered  as  the  result  of  obstruc- 
tion to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  lender  those 
circumstances  it  is  often  encountered  in  cases  of  chronic  emphysema  and 
fibroid  affections  of  the  lungs.  Thrombosis  of  the  pulmonary  veins  or 
compression  of  the  pulmonary  veins  by  an  aneurism  or  tumor  may  also 
produce  the  condition. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Hypostatic  congestion  occurs,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
posterior  portions  of  the  bases  of  the  lungs  or  in  the  dependent  portion 
of  one  lung  if  the  patient  has  lain  on  that  side.  Th(»  affected  portion  is 
dark  red  or  purf)lish  red  in  color,  heavier  than  normal  and  on  section 
drips  blood  or  l)loody  serum.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  commonly 
associat(Kl  with  the  congestion  varying  degrees  of  edema  the  lung  pits  on 
pressure. 

In  those  cas(\s  in  which  the  engorgement  of  the  blood-vessels  is  marked 
and  there  is,  in  addition,  some  leakage  of  the  blood  into  the  vesicles,  the 
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condition  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  hypostatic  pneumonia  or  spleniza- 
tion  of  the  hmg. 

A  lung  which  has  been  the  seat  of  a  passive  congestion  due  to  stasis, 
of  long  standing,  is  somewhat  enlarged,  is  less  elastic  and  cuts  with 
greater  resistance  than  normal.  It  is  of  a  dark  red  or  purplish-red  color 
and  on  section  is  found  to  be  full  of  blood  of  a  venous  color.  The  en- 
gorged condition  of  the  lung  is  due  to  stasis  of  the  blood  current  in  the 
pulmonary  circulation.  In  mitral  stenosis,  for  instance,  the  pulmonary 
vessels  are,  on  the  one  hand,  distended  with  blood  which  is  dammed 
back  owing  to  the  obstruction  at  the  mitral  orifice,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
by  blood  which  is  forcibly  driven  into  them  by  the  hypertrophied  right 
ventricle.  This  gradually  leads  to  a  proliferation  of  the  fibrous  tissue  in 
the  septa  of  the  lung.  If  the  condition  persists,  the  continued  tension 
within  the  capillaries  leads  to  the  escape  of  red  blood  cells  by  diapedesis. 
The  ])lood  cells  eventually  break  down  and  liberate  the  blood  pigment. 
This  produces  a  condition  known  as  broivn  induration  or  *' heart  lung." 
In  such  a  lung  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  fibrous  tissue  and  the 
organ  is  of  a  dark,  rusty  brown  color.  On  section  a  brownish  colored 
fluid  can  be  squeezed  out.  Microscopically  this  fluid  is  seen  to  contain 
large  mononuclear  cells  containing  brownish  pigment.  These  cells, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  *' heart  failure"  cells,  may  be  found  in  the 
sputum  also.  In  common  with  other  forms  of  pulmonary  fibrosis  there 
may  be  some  dilatation  of  the  bronchi. 

Symptoms. — There  are  no  symptoms  which  are  characteristic  of 
hypostatic  congestion.  It  may  give  rise  to  some  dyspnea,  slight  cyano- 
sis and  cough.  Asa  rule,  its  presence  is  detected  in  the  routine  examina- 
tion of  patients  suffering  from  typhoid  fever  or  other  adynamic  disease. 

Passive  congestion  due  to  heart  disease  does  not  produce  symptoms 
so  long  as  cardiac  compensation  is  maintained.  The  sputum,  however, 
may  show  the  presence  of  the  characteristic  pigmented  *' heart  cells." 
The  first  evidence  of  failing  compensation  may  be  the  appearance  of 
dyspn(»a  and  cough,  especially  after  the  slightest  exertion.  Sputum  may 
be  absent  or  moderate  in  amount  and  when  present  may  be  blood- 
streaked.  vSmall  hemoptyses  may  occur  also.  Sudden  weakening  of 
the  left  ventricle  may  be  followed  very  quickly  by  marked  dyspnea, 
cyanosis,  cough  and  the  expectoration  of  blood-streaked  sputum.  The 
condition  is  often  referred  to  as  *' cardiac  asthma." 

Physical  Signs. — In  the  presence  of  hypostatic  congestion  examina- 
tion of  the  lower  and  posterior  portion  of  the  lungs  will  usually  show  some 
impairment  of  the  percussion  note,  more  or  less  suppression  of  the 
respiratory  murmur  and  the  presence  of  medium-sized  and  crepitant 
rales. 

Passive  congestion  due  to  heart  disease  does  not  give  rise  to  physical 
signs  unless  cardiac  compensation  fails.  In  the  event  of  this  happening 
mixed  rales  are  heard  over  both  lungs  especially  at  the  bases. 

PULMONARY  EDEMA 

This  condition  is,  as  a  rule,  a  sequel  of  congestion  and  differs  from 
the  latter  only  in  the  exudation  which  is  present.  Like  congestion, 
edema  occurs  in  an  acute  and  a  chronic  form. 

The  cause  of  pulmonary  edema  is  not  altogether  clear.     The  generally 
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accepted  belief  is  that  the  exudate  arises  as  the  result  of  a  mechanical 
defect  which  is  cardiac  in  origin.  This  conception  is  based  on  the  classic 
experiments  of  Welch  who  believed  that  the  edema  resulted  from  stasia 
due  to  increased  capillary  tension.  The  tension  is  brought  about  by  an 
excessive  amount  of  blood  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  due,  in  part,  to 
a  weakened  left  ventricle  which  dams  the  blood  back,  and,  in  part,  to  an 
excess  of  blood  forced  out  of  the  right  ventricle.  As  a  result  of  this  over- 
filling of  the  pulmonary  vessels,  serum  escapes  from  the  distended  capil- 
laries. This  explanation  is  entirely  applicable  to  the  so-called  terminal 
edema  which,  for  the  most  part,  is  associated  with  cardiac  or  cardiorenal 
disease. 

Sahli  attributes  the  edema  to  changes  in  the  capillary  vessels.  This 
hypothesis  is  supported  by  Krehl  who  points  out  that  the  edema  is 
unevenly  distributed  and  often  definitely  associated  with  inflammatory 
processes.  It  is  well  known  that  it  is  often  difficult  and  may  be  im- 
possible, to  distinguish  between  areas  of  edema  and  pneumonic  patches. 
Weakening  of  the  capillary  walls  may  be  produced  either  by  a  chronic 
disease  such  as  nephritis  or  by  an  acute  inflamniator\*  process. 

Edema  may  occur  also  after  general  anesthesia  or  in  the  course  of 
one  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases.  In  these  cases  it  is  believed,  by  some, 
that  the  edema  is  toxic  in  origin  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  there 
is  no  associated  cardiac  lesion  to  account  for  the  condition.  In  support 
of  this  view  is  the  well-known  fact  that  experimentally  the  injection  of 
adrenalin  will  produce,  in  animals,  a  condition  comparable  to  the  acute 
edema  seen  in  human  beings.  Recently  Kraus^  from  experimental  ob- 
servations, states  that  disturbance  of  the  nervous  mechanism  governing 
the  pulmonary  circulation  may  produce  edema. 

*'0n  the  whole,  the  most  acceptable  view  as  to  the  etiology  of  pul- 
monary edema  is  that  it  is  due  to  increased  capillary  tension  accompanied, 
aided,  and  probably  in  many  instances  preceded,  by  degenerative  changes, 
toxic  in  character,  of  the  capillary  endothelium ''  (Hare). 

CHRONIC  PULMONARY  EDEMA 

Etiology. — Localized  pulmonary  edema  is  met  with  under  a  variety  of 
conditions.  Occurring  in  the  pulinonar>'  tissue  surrounding  circumscribed 
lesions,  it  forms  part  of  the  pathological  picture  in  broncho-pneumonia, 
abscess,  new  growths,  infarcts  and  tuberculosis.  General  edema  of  the 
lungs  often  occurs  in  chronic  conditions,  such  as  cardiac  disease,  nephritis, 
anemia,  and  cerebral  distmse.  As  a  terminal  event  it  is  not  uncommon. 
Cohnheim  has  said  of  this  type  that  patients  do  not  die  because  of  the 
edema,  but  the  edema  develops  because  the  patient  is  dying.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  terminal  edema  is  due  to  cardiac  failure. 
Coplin  found  that  cardiac  disease  was  the  cause  of  the  terminal  edema  in 
350  of  405  cases  in  which  the  condition  was  found  at  autopsy. 

Morbid  Anatomy.^ — General  pulmonary  edema  is  usually  bilateral 
and  most  marked  at  the  bases  of  the  lungs.  If,  however,  the  patient 
lies  constantly  on  one  side  the  edema  may  be  limited  to  the  dependent 
lung.  The  condition  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  hypostatic  pneumonia. 
The  affected  portion  is  heavier  than  normal,  pits  on  pressure  and  except 
in  extreme  cases,  is  slightly  crepitant.     On  section  the  involved  portion 

^Berl.  Klin.  Work.,  i,  1035,  1913. 
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is  pale  unless  there  has  been  marked  congestion,  when  the  cut  surface 
is  reddish  in  color.  The  cut  surface  may  present  a  glistening  gelatinous 
appearance  if  the  edema  is  extensive. 

The  characteristic  feature  is  the  outpouring  of  a  serous  exudate  into 
the  alveoli  and  interstitial  tissues.  When  the  lung  is  incised  there  pours 
out  a  clear,  frothy  serum.  If,  however,  congestion  has  been  marked  the 
serum  is  of  a  pinkish  or  reddish  color. 

Symptoms  and  Physical  Signs. — The  symptoms  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  encoimtered  in  chronic  congestion.  In  patients  suffering 
from  a  prolonged  illness,  examination  of  the  bases  of  the  lungs  posteriorly 
will  often  show  impairment  or  even  absolute  dulness  of  the  percussion 
note;  suppression  of  or  absent  breath  sounds;  diminished  voice  sounds; 
and  fine  rdles.  If  the  edema  is  extensive,  the  air  cells  and  bronchi  may 
be^fiUed  with  the  exudate.  In  such  cases  rAles  are  absent,  the  percussion 
note  is  dull  and  the  breath  and  voice  sounds  very  distant.  The  condi- 
tion may  be  mistaken  for  a  pleural  effusion.  The  introduction  of  a 
needle  is  often  needed  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  fluid. 

ACUTE  PULMONARY  EDEMA 

This  condition  is  rarely  if  ever  primary  in  origin.  It  is  most  com- 
monly encountered  in  individuals  suffering  from  some  form  of  cardio- 
vascular disease,  particularly  angina  pectoris  and  myocarditis,  or  chronic 
Bright 's  disease  associated  with  marked  arterial  hypertension.  Less 
frequently  it  is  met  with  in  association  with  some  one  of  the  acute  infec- 
tions, pregnancy,  epilepsy,  anesthesia,  or  as  one  of  the  manifestations  of 
angio-neurotic  edema.  A  few  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  the  con- 
dition followed  the  removal  of  a  pleural  or  abdominal  effusion.  Acute 
pulmonary  edema  may  end  fatally  in  a  few  hours;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  may  be  a  succession  of  attacks  occurring  at  more  or  less  frequent 
intervals  for  vears.  Two  cases  which  have  come  to  mv  notice  have 
had  repx^atcd  attacks,  one  because  of  the  associated  external  phenomena 
was  undoubtedly  angio-neurotic  in  origin;  the  other  while  apparently 
idiopathic,  had  in  all  probability,  a  similar  basis. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  those  cases  in  which  a  fatal  issue  has  occurred, 
the  lungs  are  found  to  be  heavy,  water-logged  and  pit  on  pressure.  When 
cut,  an  excessive  amount  of  clear  or  pinkish-colored  serum  exudes. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  is  sudden,  with  a  feeling  of  oppression  in  the 
chest,  extreme  dyspnea  or  even  orthopnea,  and  a  short,  incessant  cough. 
Large  quantities  of  clear  or  faintly  blood-tinged,  frothy  serum  are  expec- 
torated. In  extreme  cases  the  frothy  serum  may  be  expelled  in  a  sudden 
gush  through  both  the  mouth  and  nose.  In  individuals  suffering  from 
chronic  cardiac  or  renal  disease  the  pulse  is  very  weak,  and  it  is  in  these 
cast\s  that  a  fatal  issue  is  to  be  feared.  The  labored  breathing,  the  cyano- 
sis, and  above  all,  the  character  of  the  expectorated  material  renders  the 
diagnosis  easy  almost  at  a  glance. 

Physical  Signs. — There  are  no  signs  especially  characteristic  of  this 
condition. 

Inspection. — Aside  from  the  labored  character  of  the  breathing,  there 
are  no  noteworthy  signs  referable  to  the  chest. 

Palpation  may  reveal  a  rhonchal  fremitus,  although  this  is  not  apt 
to  be  th(»  case,  as  the  rales  are  of  the  fine  sibilant  and  subcrepitant  type. 
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Percussion  is  negative,  except  in  the  fatal  eases  where  the  outpouring 
of  the  serum  is  so  great  as  to  produce  impairment  of  the  pulmonary- 
resonance. 

A  uscultaiion. — The  breath  sounds  are  for  the  most  part  obscured  by 
the  numerous  fine  sibilant  and  fine  bubbling  r&les.  The  heart  sounds  are 
obscured  for  the  same  reason,  and  also  because  of  weakness  on  the  part 
of  the  heart  itself. 

Effects  of  Poisonous  Gases  on  the  Respiratory  Tract 

The  rapidity  with  which  poisonous  gases  act  when  inhaled  can  be 
readily  understood  when  there  is  taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
they  are  diffused  in  the  same  manner  as  the  respired  air  and  hence  come 
into  contact  with  the  enormous  absorptive  area  of  the  lungs  which 
includes  myriads  of  capillaries.  Oliver^  states  that  poisonous  gases  are 
of  two  kinds:  (1)  the  purely  toxic,  illustrated  by  carbon  monoxide;  and 
(2)  irrespirable  gases,  as  for  instance,  chlorin,  bromin,  etc.  Both  kinds 
cause  asphyxia.  The  first  interfere  with  the  respiratory  function  by 
acting  as  a  direct  poison  to  the  red  blood  corpuscles  rendering  them  unfit 
for  taking  up  oxygen;  the  second  by  irritating  or  destroying  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  air  tubes  and  the  alveoli. 

Toxic  gases,  such  as  carbon  monoxide,  iHuminating  gas,  water  gas, 
etc.,  manifest  themselves  chiefly  by  their  effects  on  the  nervous  system. 
The  milder  symptoms  consist  of  giddiness,  headache,  throbbing  temples 
and  ringing  in  the  ears.  In  the  severe  cases  a  profound  narcosis  may 
develop  from  which  there  may  be  no  awakening.  Oliver  has  observed 
cases  in  which  there  was  neither  immediate  irritation  of  the  lungs  caused  by 
the  inhalation  of  carbon  monoxide  nor  marked  difficulty  of  breathing, 
yet  a  few  days  after  an  apparent  recovery  death  may  come,  preceded  by 
signs  of  acute  congestion  of  the  lungs. 

So  far  as  the  respiratory  tract  is  concerned  our  chief  interest  is  with 
the  irrespirable  gases.  The  effects  of  these  gases  have  attracted  con- 
siderable notice  during  the  past  two  years  owing  to  their  use  as  an  offen- 
sive weapon  in  the  European  war. 

Etiology. — In  civil  life  nitrous  and  nitric  acid  fumes  are  the  ones 
which  most  frequently  cause  trouble.  The  inhalation  of  these  fumes 
may  occur  in  laboratories  or  factories  in  which  considerable  quantities 
of  these  gases  are  formed  either  during  the  course  of  some  reaction  or 
when  a  carboy  of  nitric  acid  is  spilled.  Wood^  in  reporting  a  personal 
observation  with  autopsy  findings,  has  collected  nine  similar  cases.  In 
addition  he  found  in  the  literature  references  to  a  verv  considerable 
number  in  which  respiratory  symptoms  were  severe  but  in  which  the 
autopsy  reports  were  incomplete  or  wanting.  Exposure  to  the  fumes 
may  occur  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  one  or  a  number  of  individuals  may 
be  sinmltaneously  affected.  Pott'  reports  an  instance  in  which  thirty 
individuals  were  exposed  to  nitrogen  tetroxide  fumes  formed  by  the 
action  of  acid  phosphate  on  sodium  nitrate  in  the  preparation  of  a 
fertilizer.  There  were  two  deaths  and  in  addition  eight  more  indi- 
viduals WTre    confined  to  bed  for  a  number  of  days  with  severe  respi- 

'  "Diseases  of  Occupation/'  1908. 
2  Trans.  Assoc.  Am.  Fhus.,  1912. 
»  Deut.  Med.  Woch.,  18S4,  x.  4")1. 
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ratory  symptoms  (dyspnea,  cough  and  the  expectoration  of  thick 
yellow  sputum  containing  blood).  Hall  and  Cooper^  report  a  similar 
experience  in  which  twenty  people  were  exposed  to  nitric  acid  fumes. 
In  this  instance  a  carboy  of  nitric  acid  was  broken  and  in  spreading  over 
the  floor  attacked  some  zinc  plates  and  sawdust,  starting  a  fire.  All 
developed  marked  respiratory  symptoms  and  four  died.  Exposure  to 
nitrous  fumes  also  occurs  among  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
explosives  and  those  exposed  to  the  fumes  which  follow  blasting  or  the 
explosion  of  shells.  In  mines  where  dynamite,  gelignite  and  nitro- 
explosive  compounds  are  used  the  fumes  given  off  from  the  explosives 
may  travel  to  other  portions  of  the  mine  and  affect  the  men  working 
there  or  the  men  may  return  to  the  scene  of  the  blasting  too  soon  after 
the  explosion  has  occurred.  Macaulay  and  Irvine^  state  that  in  the 
year  1904-1905  40  deaths  were  due  to  '* gassing''  in  the  South  African 
mines  and  of  this  number  17  were  caused  by  nitrous  fumes.  The  diag- 
nosis was  confirmed  by  autopsy  in  one-half  the  cases.  Ohnesorg'  states 
that  following  the  explosion  of  modern  shells  there  is  lil)erated  carbon 
monoxide  or  nitrogen  monoxide  or  both.  The  latter  as  the  result  of 
chemical  changes  is  converted  into  nitrous  and  nitric  acids. 

Among  the  less  common  irrespirable  gases  may  be  mentioned  nickel 
carbonyl,  ferri  carbonyl  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  Nickel  and 
ferri  carbonyl  are  both  very  volatile  liquids,  the  fumes  of  which  are 
extremely  poisonous. 

Although  chlorin  gas  has  long  been  known  to  be  an  intense  respira- 
tory irritant  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  it  until  its  introduction  as 
an  offensive  weapon  in  the  present  war.  The  term  *^  gassing,"  so  fre- 
quently employed  of  late,  is  not  a  product  of  the  war  but  has  long  been 
used  by  workers  in  chemical  factories.  The  gas  is  very  irritant  to  the 
respiratory  tract  and  men  engaged  in  the  manufactuie  of  bleaching 
powder,  for  instance,  can  bear  exposure  to  the  fumes  for  not  more  than 
half  an  hour.  Even  then  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  eyes  with  goggles 
and  to  cover  the  mouth  with  some  material  which  will  prevent  the  in- 
halation of  the  fumes.  It  is  said,  however,  that  chlorin  workers  acquire 
consideiable  tolerance  and  can  withstand  gas  in  concentration  that 
would  produce  glottic  spasm  in  the  untrained.  Bromin  in  its  action 
is  similar  to  chlorin  but  less  severe.  The  fumes  from  hydrochloric 
acid  are  also  very  irritating  to  the  respiratory  tract. 

Oliver  states  that  taking  chemical  workers  as  a  whole  it  may  be  said 
that  the  younger  men  are  not  an  unhealthy  class.  The  continued  ex- 
posure to  irritating  gases,  however,  eventually  renders  them  subject 
to  bronchitis,  asthma,  and  other  respiratory  troubles. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  action  of  all  the  irrespirable  gases  on  the 
respiratory  tract  is  essentially  the  same,  namely,  that  of  an  intense 
irritant.  The  extent  of  the  damage  depends,  of  course,  on  the  severity 
of  the  exposure.  In  severe  cases  the  lungs  are  found  at  autopsy  to  be 
voluminous  and  very  heavy,  sometimes  three  or  four  times  their  normal 
weight.  On  section  they  are  found  to  be  intensely  congested,  edematous, 
and  of  a  general  reddish  color.  In  addition  there  is  a  patchy  distribution 
of  small  granular  areas  which  are  bright  red  or  reddish-brown  in  color. 

^  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  1905,  xlv,  396. 

*  Quoted  bv  Oliver. 

»  U.  S.  Naval  BuUeiin,  October,  1916. 
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These  areas  are  always  suggestive  of  the  action  of  a  toxic  gas  (OUver). 
If  the  patient  survives  for  several  days  there  may  be  also  areas  of  broncho- 
pneumonia. Fauntleroy*  states  that  following  the  inhalation  of  chlorin 
gas  the  air  cells  are  often  enormously  dilated  and  that  these  may  be  filled 
with  a  thin,  watery,  and  sometimes,  blood-streaked  mucus.  Patches 
of  fibrinous  pleurisy  may  be  present.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bronchial  tree  is  congested,  edematous  and  shows  a  loss  of  epitheUum. 
The  walls  of  the  bronchi  may  be  edematous  also.  Eklema  of  the  larynx 
is  often  present  and  in  some  instances  is  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 

Microscopically  some  of  the  air  cells  are  narrowed,  others  are  greatly 
increased  in  size  and,  in  other  instances,  there  may  be  a  fusion  of  a  number 
of  alveoli  forming  large  open  spaces.  The  alveoli  contain  a  serous  or 
fibrinous  exudate,  red  and  white  blood  cells  and  desquamated  epithelium. 
Numerous  thrombi  are  seen  in  the  smaller  vessels. 

As  the  result  of  experimental  observations  on  the  effect  of  chlorine 
gas  Schafer^  concludes  that  a  fatal  result  is  brought  al)out  by  obstruction 
in  the  pulmonary  blood-vessels  and  not  by  constriction  of  the  bronchioles. 
In  "gassed**  animals  the  pulmonary  capillaries  are  seen,  microscopically, 
to  be  gorged  with  blood,  and,  presumably  as  a  result  of  this  stasis,  there 
is  marked  edema  of  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  lungs.  Similar  results 
were  obtained  by  Wood'  from  the  experimental  use  of  nitrogen  tetroxide. 
As  a  result  of  the  thrombi  and  stasis  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  the  work 
of  the  heart  is  increased  tremendously.  For  this  reason  death  from 
cardiac  failure  is  common,  the  heart  becoming  exhausted  in  trying  to 
pump  the  blood  through  the  engorged  capillaries  surrounding  the  bron- 
chioles and  alveoli.  Pojarsky*  in  a  study  of  40  cases  found  that  serious 
complications  may  evolve  after  three  days  in  the  shape  of  putrid 
bronchitis,  gangrene  or  pulmonary  emboli  and  infarcts. 

If  the  case  is  only  moderately  severe  and  recovery  takes  place,  a 
chronic  bronchitis  may  persist,  or  patches  of  fibrosis  eventually  may 
appear  in  the  lungs.  Bronchiectasis  is  cited  by  Fauntleroy*  as  one  of  the 
sequels.  An  interesting  sequel  to  the  inhalation  of  an  irritant  gas  is 
bronchiolitis  fibrosa  obliterans.  This  is  considered  under  a  separate 
heading  (see  p.  265). 

S3rmptoms. — In  the  case  of  chlorin  and  bromitij  especially  the 
former,  the  first  effect  is  to  cause  the  eyes  to  water.  This  is  quickly 
followed  by  violent  irritation  of  the  bronchial  tract.  If  the  exposure 
has  been  severe,  an  intense  inflammation  of  the  capillary  bronchi  is  set 
up  associated  with  a  hypersecretion  of  thin  watery  mucus,  which  fills 
up  the  air  spaces  of  the  lungs  and  practically  causes  death  by  drowning. 
When  the  concentration  of  the  gas  is  not  so  marked  the  initial  symptoms 
are  less  severe.  Hill®  has  given  an  excellent  description  of  the  symptoms 
in  these  cases.  The  temperature  is  subnormal,  the  pulse  full  and  strong, 
except  in  case  of  collapse,  the  face  is  cyanosed  and  the  expression  anxious. 
The  patient  often  assumes  a  sitting  posture  and  gasps  for  air.  In  other 
instances  he  lies  with  the  head  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the  stretcher 
or  bed  to  aid  in  getting  rid  of  the  sputum.     The  respirations  are  jerky 

*  Report  on  the  Medico-Militarv'  Aspects  of  the  European  War,  etc.,  1915. 
«  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  Aug.  14,  1915. 

'  Lor.  cit. 

*  Ruttsky  Vratch.y  No.  28,  1915. 

*  Loc.  cit. 

*  BHL  Med.  Jour.,  Dec.  4,  1915. 
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and  hurried,  and  associated  with  a  choking  cough  and  varying  amounts 
of  frothy  expectoration.  With  each  inspiration  the  chest  is  expanded 
to  its  fullest  capacity  and  all  the  auxiliary  muscles  of  respiration  are 
brought  into  play  as  in  an  asthmatic  paroxysm.  This  is  the  first  or 
asphyxial  stage,  which  if  the  patient  survives  passes  off  in  about  36  hours. 
After  a  few  hours  of  comparative  quiet  the  evidences  of  bronchitis  appear 
and  if  the  patient  survives  this  there  is  a  quiescent  period  followed  by 
intense  bronchitis.  The  frothy  sputum  becomes  greenish  in  color, 
fever  develops,  the  pulse  becomes  feeble  and  rapid  and  the  respirations 
hurried,  shallow  and  choking  in  character. 

In  warfare  the  concentration  of  the  gas  varies  owing  to  the  capricious 
action  of  the  wind  in  distributing  it.  The  symptoms  manifested  by  the 
men  vary,  therefore,  from  the  grave  cases  which  are  cyanosed  and  gasping 
for  breath  to  those  suffering  from  a  mild  form  of  irritation  of  the  bron- 
chioles. As  a  result  recovery  is  quick  in  some,  a  fatal  issue  occurs  at 
once  or  in  a  few  days  in  others,  while  in  still  others  recovery  is  followed 
by  some  permanent  damage. 

The  symptoms  following  the  inhalation  of  nitrous  and  nitric  acid 
fumes  are  rarely  as  severe  as  those  following  exposure  to  chlorin.  If  the 
concentration  is  not  great  there  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  slight  cough 
and  an  acid  taste  in  the  mouth.  Even  when  the  concentration  is  marked 
there  may  be  no  immediate  ill  effects  but  24  or  48  hours  later  the  patient 
may  suddenly  develop  an  attack  of  acute  congestion  and  edema  of  the 
lungs,  preceded  b}'  an  abundant  expectoration  of  thin,  yellow  material. 
As  a  rule,  however,  exposure  to  concentrated  nitric  acid  vapors  is  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  a  sense  of  oppression  in  the  chest,  dyspnea,  cough, 
faintness  and  cyanosis.  After  reaching  the  fresh  air,  the  patient  may 
vomit  and  respiratory  symptoms  clear  up.  After  an  interval  of  6  or  8 
hours  the  patient  is  suddenly  seized  with  intense  dyspnea  and  a  sense  of 
oppression  in  the  chest,  the  eyes  protrude  and  a  cold  sweat  appears. 
The  attack  is  very  similar  to  an  asthmatic  seizure.  In  addition  there 
are  cyanosis  and  paroxysms  of  coughing  which  may  last  10  or  15  minutes. 
Death  occurs  in  consequence  of  edema  of  the  lungs  which  is  usually 
preceded  by  the  expectoration  of  frothy  yellow  fluid.  In  acute  cases 
death  may  occur  within  48  hours;  occasionally  the  patient  may  linger  on 
for  one  or  two  weeks. 

Men  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  nitrous  and  nitric  acid 
following  the  explosion  of  a  shell  may  not  be  affected  at  first.  Later  they 
develop  dyspnea,  thirst,  perspiration,  abnormal  heart  action,  and  anginal 
symptoms.  The  sputum,  at  first  lemon  yellow  in  color,  becomes  very 
fluid  and  is  tinged  with  blood.  Finally  cyanosis  becomes  marked.  When 
the  amount  of  the  gas  inhaled  has  been  small  there  may  be  slight  evi- 
dences of  edema  of  the  lungs,  which  are  followed,  after  some  days,  by  the 
symptoms  and  signs  of  bronchitis  or  lobar  pneumonia  or  lobular  pneu- 
monia. There  is  usually  marked  dyspnea,  cough  and  the  expectoration 
of  tenacious  yellowish  or  brown  colored  sputum.  Vomiting  may  be  ex- 
treme and  thus  distract  the  attention  from  the  lungs.  These  cases 
often  recover  but  show  a  decided  tendency  to  attacks  of  bronchitis  for 
some  time. 

Physical  Signs. — In  the  early  stages  the  physical  signs  are  those  of 
congestion  or  edema  of  the  lungs.  In  the  prolonged  cases  signs  of  lobar 
or  lobular  pneumonia  may  develop.     If  recovery  takes  place  the  lungs 
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may  clear  up  entirely  or  there  may  be  the  physical  signs  of  a  chronic 
bronchitis,  bronchitis  obliterans,  bronchiectasis  or  pulmonary  fibrosis. 
Diagnosis. — It  is  of  considerable  medico-legal  importance  to  be  able 
to  determine  the  cause  of  the  pulmonary  congestion  and  edema.  A 
knowledge  of  the  occupation  is  the  most  important  fact.  It  is  also  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  symptoms  of  pulmonary  damage  may  not  occm- 
for  from  24  to  48  hours  after  the  exposure  to  the  gas  has  taken  place. 

Hydatid  Disease  of  the  Lung  and  Pleura 

Hydatid  disease  of  the  different  viscera  is  due  to  the  ovum  of  the 

* 

Taenia  echinococcus  of  the  dog.     In  man  the  ovum  develops  into  the 
larva — the  hydatid — and  persists  in  that  state. 

Etiology. — Hyatid  disease  has  a  fairly  definite  geographical  distribu- 
tion. The  vast  majority  of  cases  have  been  reported  from  Iceland, 
Australia  and  the  Argentine.  Wherever  man  is  brought  into  intimate 
contact  with  infected  dogs  the  disease  is  relatively  common.  Dogs 
used  for  herding  sheep  are  a  common  source  of  infection  and  this  largely 
explains  the  frequency  of  the  disease  in  Australia  and  the  Argentine.  In 
this  country  sporadic  instances  of  the  disease  are  occasionally  encountered 
and  at  times  an  imported  case  is  seen. 

The  abdominal  viscera,  particularly  the  liver,  are  the  most  frequent 
sites  of  the  disease.  Among  1863  cases  of  hydatid  disease,  the  lung  or 
pleura  was  involved  in  153  or  8.3  per  cent.^  Thomas^  collected  809  cases 
from  the  Australian  Hospitals  and  of  this  number  the  lung  or  pleura  was 
involved  in  136,  or  16.8  per  cent.  In  a  series  of  952  cases  reported  from 
the  Argentine  by  \'agas  and  Cranwell'  the  lung  and  pleura  were  involved 
in  but  54  or  5.6  per  cent. 

The  sexes  are  equally  affected.  As  a  rule  the  disease  occurs  among 
the  lower  class. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  ovum  of  the  taenia  is  eliminated  with  the 
dog's  feces.  Infection  of  human  beings  may  be  brought  about  by  con- 
taminated food  or  drinking  water  or  by  the  hands  becoming  soiled  in 
petting  (logs.  Direct  infection  of  the  lung  through  the  inhalation  of  dust 
containing  the  ova  was  believed  by  Bird  of  Australia  to  be  a  possibility, 
but  this  tlieory  has  received  no  support. 

The  accepted  teaching  is  that  the  ovum  is  taken  into  the  stomach 
where  the  env(»lope  is  dissolved.  The  liberated  ovum  then  bores  through 
the  wall  of  the  stomach  or  intestines  and  in  the  majority  of  instances  is 
carried  by  the  portal  vein  to  the  liver.  Thus  in  1863  collected  cases  953 
or  51  per  cent,  the  disease  was  localized  in  the  liver.  How  the  ovum 
reaches  the  lung  is  not  clear.  In  many  instances  it  apparently  passes 
through  the  vessels  of  the  diaphragm  this  assumption  being  strengthened 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  liver  is  so  frequently  involved  and  that  in 
addition,  the  right  lower  lobe  is  the  most  common  site  in  the  lungs.  In- 
volvement of  other  portions  of  the  respiratory  tract  probably  results 
from  the  ovum  entering  a  systemic  vein  and  eventually  reaching  the 
lungs  through  the  pulmonary  arteries.  Echinococcus  infection  of  the 
lungs  may  be  primary  or  secondary.     When  secondary  the  disease  may 

^  Coml)ined  statistics  of  Davaine,  Cobbold,  Finscn  and  Xeisser. 

*  "Hydatid  Disease,"  1894. 

'  Revue  de  Chir.j  vol.  xxiii,  970,  1901. 
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extend  from  the  liver  or  the  infection  may  arise  through  metastasis  from 
the  liver  or  some  other  organ.  Having  become  localized  in  the  pul- 
monary or  pleural  tissues  the  ovum  loses  its  hooks  and  is  gradually 
transformed  into  a  cyst.  The  cyst  wall  is  composed  of  a  stratified  or 
laminated  wall,  the  inner  layer  being  granular  or  parenchymatous  in 
character.  From  this  parenchymatous  layer  brood  capsules,  scoleces 
and  finally  daughter  cysts  may  develop. 

In  the  lungs  hydatid  disease  may  occur  in  the  form  of  a  single  cyst 
which  varies  considerably  in  size;  it  may  attain  the  dimensions  of  a 
fetal  head.  In  some  instances  the  cyst  is  multilocular  and  rarely 
numerous  small  cysts  may  be  scattered  throughout  the  lung.  When  the 
disease  is  located  in  the  pleura  it  usually  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  single 
cyst. 

The  contents  of  the  cyst  consist  of  a  clear,  transparent  fluid  contain- 
ing the  characteristic  booklets.  In  some  instances  the  fluid  may  be 
sterile  or  as  the  result  of  secondary  infection  the  fluid  may  contain  pus. 

The  effect  of  the  cyst  is  that  of  an  irritant.  The  pulmonary  tissue 
about  it  may  become  congested  and  later  undergo  fibroid  changes.  In 
cases  of  long  standing  the  wall  is  apt  to  be  very  thick  and  fibrous.  The 
cyst  may  rupture  into  one  of  the  bronchi,  into  the  pleural  cavity  or, 
rarely,  into  the  pericardium.  Rupture  into  a  bronchus  is  the  most  usual 
termination.  This  may  end  in  complete  recovery  but  if  the  wall  is 
thick  secondary  infection  and  gangrene  may  result.  Rupture  into  the 
pleural  cavity  is  usually  followed  by  a  fatal  result. 

Localization  of  the  echinococcus  in  the  pleura  is  not  common  and 
when  the  thoracic  organs  are  involved  it  is  the  lungs  that  are  usually 
affected.  All  statistics  bear  out  the  fact  that  the  right  lower  lobe  is 
involved  far  more  often  than  any  other  portion  of  the  lungs. 

Symptoms. — The  presence  of  a  cyst  in  the  lung  or  pleura  may  give 
rise  to  symptoms  during  the  early  stages  when  the  growth  is  small  or  if 
it  is  centrally  located  and  does  not  cause  pressure  symptoms.  As  long 
as  the  cyst  remains  intact  constitutional  symptoms  are  absent  and  the 
patient  presents  a  healthy  appearance.  As  the  cyst  increases  in  size, 
however,  a  dry,  hacking  cough  usually  occurs  and  this  may  be  accompanied 
by  mucoid  expectoration. 

The  most  important  symptom  is  hemoptysis.  This  is  the  most  fre- 
quent and  the  most  .striking  symptom  of  the  disease  and  occurs  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  It  may  appear  as  an  early  manifestation;  during  the 
course  of  the  disease;  or  coincidently  with  rupture  of  the  cyst.  In 
common  with  tuberculosis  the  first  evidence  of  the  disease  mav  l>e  blood 
spitting  and  as  Dieulafoy  has  well  expressed  it,  **the  first  cry  of  revolt 
on  the  part  of  the  lung  against  the  invader  is  perhaps  a  means  of  de- 
fense.'* In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  the  hemorrhage  may  be  slight 
but  if  associated  with  rupture  of  the  cyst  the  bleeding  is  apt  to  l>e  profuse. 

Pain  may  or  may  not  be  present.  If  the  pleura  is  not  involved  either 
primary  or  secondary  pain  is  usually  absent.  There  may  be,  however,  a 
sense  of  weight  or  oppression  in  the  chest. 

Dyspnea  is  not  apt  to  be  a  feature  of  the  disease  unless  the  cyst  at- 
tains a  large  size.  Fever  is  not  apt  to  l)e  present  unless  there  has  been 
a  secondary  infection  of  the  cyst  contents  or  an  associated  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  such  as  broncho-  or  croupous  pneumonia. 

Pressure  symptoms  will  depend  on  the  size  and  location  of  the  growth. 
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They  are  not  common.  The  localization  of  the  disease  in  the  right 
lower  lobe  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases,  precludes  this  possibility. 
When  the  disease  is  so  situated  as  to  cause  pressure  symptoms  they  are 
identical  with  those  produced  by  tumors. 

Rupture  of  the  cyst  occurs  in  about  half  of  the  cases  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
rupture  occurs  into  a  bronchus.  Rupture  into  a  bronchus  is  attended 
by  a  violent  paroxysmal  cough,  urgent  dyspnea  and  pain  or  a  sense  of 
oppression  in  the  chest.  These  symptoms  are  accompanied  by  the  ex- 
pectoration of  a  large  quantity  of  clear  transparent  fluid.  In  some 
instances  there  may  be,  in  addition,  a  brisk  pulmonary  hemorrhage. 
Examination  of  the  expectorated  fluid  may  show  the  presence  of  the 
hydatid  booklets  or  fragments  of  the  cyst  wall,  the  latter  resembling  the 
skins  of  grapes. 

Rupture  into  a  bronchus  may  be  followed  by  an  almost  immediate 
fatal  result.  The  evacuation  of  the  cyst  may  be  complete  in  a  few  days 
or  it  may  l)e  intermittent  and  extend  over  a  period  of  weeks.  If  the  cyst 
is  old  and  the  wall  has  become  thickened  secondary  infection  may  occur. 
This  gives  rise  to  a  purulent  expectoration  which  gradually  disappears. 
Gangrene  of  the  cyst  wall  and  surrounding  tissues  may  occur. 

Rupture  into  the  pleural  cavity  is  attended  by  the  sudden  onset  of 
severe  pain,  dyspnea  and  signs  of  shock  similar  to  those  encountered  in 
pneumothorax.  Rupture  into  the  pericardial  sac  produces  pain  in  the 
chest  and  serious  circulatory  disturbances. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — If  the  cyst  is  large  and  located  in  the 
pleura  or  near  the  periphery'  of  the  lung  there  may  be  bulging  of  the  chest 
wall;  after  evacuation  retraction  may  be  noted.  Restriction  of  motion 
is  usually  noted  in  that  portion  of  the  chest  which  overlies  the  cyst. 
Pressure  signs  are  rare. 

Palpation, — This  may  reveal  slight  degrees  of  diminished  expansion. 
If  the  cyst  is  in  contact  with  the  chest  wall,  the  tactile  fremitus  will  be 
diminished. 

Percussion. — If  the  cyst  is  in  contact  with  the  chest  wall  the  percus- 
sion note  over  it  is  absolutely  dull.  The  dulness  may  be  modified,  how- 
ever, if  a  thin  layer  of  pulmonary  tissue  intervenes.  If  the  cyst  is  situ- 
ated in  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  the  dull  percussion  note  may  lead  to  a 
diagnosis  of  effusion.  In  the  case  of  a  cyst  the  upper  level  of  dulness  may 
be  in  front  or  in  the  axilla.  In  the  case  of  an  effusion  the  highest  point 
of  dulness  is  always  posterior  near  the  spine.  After  evacuation  the  per- 
cussion note  over  the  site  of  the  cyst  may  be  tympanitic  or  amphoric  in 
quality. 

Axi^cuUaiion. — Over  the  site  of  the  cvst  the  breath  and  voice  sounds 
are  absent.  After  the  cyst  has  become  emptied  there  may  be  cavity 
signs:  cavernous  breathing,  whispering  pectoriloquy  and  metallic  r&les. 
The  auscultatory  signs  surrounding  the  cyst  will  depend  on  whether 
inflammatory  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  pulmonary  tissue.  Noth- 
ing abnormal  may  be  heard  or  there  may  be  rales  and  an  alteration  in 
the  character  of  the  breath  sounds. 

Diagnosis. — In  countries  where  the  disease  is  endemic,  mistakes  in 
diagnosis  are  less  likely  to  occur  than  in  those  regions  where  an  occasional 
sporadic  case  is  seen.  Prior  to  rupture  of  the  cyst  it  is  not  possible  to 
make  an  absolutely  positive  diagnosis.  If  in  a  suspected  case  the  lesion 
is  unilateral,  basal  and  right-sided  and  in  addition  the  X-ray  examination 
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shows  a  globular  shadow,  echinococcus  disease  is  probably  present. 
After  rupture  of  the  cyst  the  diagnosis  is  much  easier.  The  location  of 
the  lesion  and  the  sudden  expectoration  of  a  large  quantity  of  clear  fluid 
is  highly  suggestive.  The  finding  of  the  hydatid  booklets  or  fragments 
of  the  cyst  wall  is  the  only  means  of  being  absolutely  certain  of  the 
diagnosis. 

Echinococcus  disease  is  most  apt  to  be  confused  with  tuberculosis, 
a  pleural  effusion  or  a  thoracic  tumor. 

Tuberculosis  is  either  confined  to  the  summit  of  the  lung  or  if  the 
disease  involves  the  entire  lung  the  physical  signs  are  always  most  marked 
at  the  apex.  Although  hydatid  disease  may  involve  the  upper  portion 
of  the  lung  its  usual  location  is  at  the  right  base.  Tuberculosis  nearly 
always  causes  shrinkage  of  the  chest  wall  while  a  cyst  produces  bulging. 
A  hydatid  cyst  may  give  rise  to  marked  dulness  anteriorly  with  a  normal 
note  posteriorly  or  the  dulness  may  extend  across  the  middle  line. 

Active  tuberculosis  is  always  attended  by  constitutional  symptoms 
particularly  fever  and  loss  of  weight  while  a  hydatid  cyst  rarely  affects 
the  general  health  unless  secondary  infection  with  the  pus  cocci  or 
gangrene  develops  after  rupture. 

In  the  case  of  a  large  basal  cyst  the  condition  may  simulate  a  pleural 
effusion.  In  the  latter  the  line  of  dulness  is  always  higher  posteriorly 
near  the  spine,  there  may  be  movable  dulness  and  over  the  upper  limits 
of  the  effusion  egophony  is  commonly  heard.  Pain  or  tenderness  on 
pressure  is  common  in  pleurisy  and  is  often  absent  or  very  slight  in 
hydatid  cyst.  The  contour  of  the  shadow  in  the  X-ray  plate  may  serve 
to  distinguish  the  two  conditions,  that  of  the  cyst  being  globular  in 
outline. 

If  pressure  symptoms  are  present,  the  differentiation  between  a 
hydatid  cyst  and  a  malignant  tumor  may  be  difficult.  In  the  former 
constitutional  symptoms  are  slight  or  absent  while  in  the  case  of  the 
latter  the  evidences  of  a  rapid  decline  sooner  or  later  manifest  themselves. 

PULMONARY    DiSTOMATOSIS 

Etiology. — This  affection  is  known  also  as  lung  fluke  disease,  parasitic 
hemoptysis,  endemic  hemoptysis  and  paragonimiasis.  The  disease  is 
deserving  of  some  attention,  for,  although  the  United  States  are  not 
included  in  its  geographical  distribution,  isolated  cases  are  apt  to  be 
encountered  at  any  time,  especially  among  those  who  have  resided  in  the 
far  East.  The  disease  occurs  in  Japan,  China,  and  Korea.  Among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Formosa  endemic  hemoptysis  is  very  prev- 
alent and  in  certain  districts  as  high  as  15  per  cent,  of  the  population  is 
said  to  be  infected.  It  has  also  been  noted  as  occurring  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  A  few  cases  have  been  observed  in  this  country..  The  disease 
also  has  been  encountered  in  the  tiger,  dog,  cat,  and  in  swine. 

The  exciting  cause  of  pulmonary  distomatosis  is  a  trematode  worm, 
the  lung  fluke,  known  as  Paragonimus  W ester mannii.  The  worm  is 
almond-shaped  and  in  the  fresh  state  of  a  pinkish  or  reddish-brown 
color.  The  eggs  are  golden  yellow  in  color  and  larger  than  the  eggs  of 
other  parasit(\s  common  to  man.  They  may  be  seen  with  the  unaided 
eye  as  brownish  specks  if  a  small  portion  of  sputum  containing  them  is 
pressed  between  a  cover  slip  and  slide  and  held  up  to  the  light. 
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The  life  history  of  the  first  and  final  stages  only  is  known.  Manson 
found  that  if  the  sputum  containing  the  eggs  is  mixed  with  water  and  the 
water  changed  occasionally,  after  some  weeks,  more  or  fewer  according 
to  temperature,  a  ciliated  embryo  will  develop  in  each  egg.  In  a  short 
time  the  embryo  emerges  from  the  egg  and  swims  about  vigorously  for 
some  hours.  It  thus  seems  probable  that  the  sputum  cast  on  the  ground 
is  washed  down  by  the  rain  or  otherwise  and  so  gets  into  wells  or  pools 
of  water.  Beyond  this  we  have  no  positive  knowledge  but  Manson 
assumes  that  the  embryo  gets  into  a  small  mollusc,  in  which  it  undergoes 
the  evolutionary  changes  characteristic  of  other  distomes.  When  these 
are  completed  it  is  carried  in  the  water  or  by  some  water  plant,  back  to 
man  again. 

Nakagawa^  has  found  encysted  larvae  in  fresh-water  crabs.  The 
encysted  larvae  were  fed  to  puppies.  Examination  after  death  revealed 
a  number  of  cysts  in  the  lungs.  Further  study  showed  that  the  encysted 
larvae  after  thev  have  been  taken  into  the  alimentarv  tract  of  the  host 
escape  from  the  cysts,  penetrate  the  intestinal  wall  near  the  jejunum  and 
escape  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  They  then  pass  through  the  dia- 
phragm into  the  thoracic  cavity,  scatter  over  the  pleura  and  finally  gain 
entrance  into  the  pulmonary  tissues.  Having  entered  the  parenchyma 
of  the  lung  a  cyst  is  formed  and  the  worm  becomes  full-grown.  Although 
the  parasites  may  become  fixed  in  organs  other  than  the  lungs  the  latter 
seem  to  be  the  most  favorable  place  for  their  development. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  lungs  of  individuals  who  have  become  the 
victims  of  this  parasite  contain  a  varying  number  of  cysts  or  burrows 
which  harbor  the  worm.  These  cysts  are  commonly  about  the  size  of  a 
hazelnut  but  they  may  be  as  large  or  even  larger  than  a  walnut.  They 
may  be  located  at  any  point  within  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung  but  are 
most  frequently  found  toward  the  periphery  of  the  organ.  If  located 
just  beneath  the  pleura  they  may  project  as  hemispherical  nodules  of 
a  bluish-gray  color.  The  frequency  with  which  the  cysts  occur  near  the 
periphery  of  the  lungs  leads  to  secondary  inflammation  of  the  pleura  and 
as  a  result  adhesions  are  common. 

According  to  Manson  these  so-called  burrows  are  little  tumors  or 
thickenings  produced  by  inflammatory  exudate  in  the  parenchyma  of  the 
lung  and  are  riddled  with  small  passages  or  burrows  in  which  the  parasites 
lie.  Each  cyst  or  burrow  contains  one  or  more  worms  and  in  addition 
a  reddish,  dirty  brown,  mucosanguineous  material.  The  cavities  com- 
municate with  the  bronchi  by  one  or  more  passages  and  at  times  neigh- 
boring cysts  communicate  with  each  other  by  tortuous  channels.  Again 
adjacent  cysts  may  rupture  into  eacih  other  forming  large  irregular 
cavities. 

Although  there  is  a  direct  passage  from  the  burrow  containing  the 
worm  to  the  outside  by  way  of  the  bronchi,  the  worms  themselves  are 
rarely  coughed  up.  According  to  the  size  and  number  of  the  cysts,  a 
certain  amount  of  the  rusty,  ova-bearing  sputum  is  expectorated  or 
swallowed.  The  extent  of  the  infection  has  a  bearing  on  the  severity 
of  the  symptoms.  It  may  be  so  slight  that  the  patient  experiences  no 
difficulty  other  than  the  expectoration  of  a  little  riu>ty  colored  sputum; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  patient  may  be  subject  to  recurring  attacks  of 
profuse  hemoptysis. 

*  Jour.  Infect.  IHs.^  xvii,  Xo.  2,  p.  131. 
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While  the  lung  is  the  normal  habitat  of  the  parasite,  it  may  be 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  body  such  as  the  scrotum,  liver,  peritoneum, 
diaphragm,  lymph  nodes,  and  especially  the  brain.  In  the  latter  situa- 
tion it  may  produce  the  symptoms  of  Jacksonian  epilepsy  or  brain 
tumor.  Japanese  observers  have  reported  instances  of  brain  infection 
in  which  cysts  containing  both  the  ova  and  worms  occurred. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  is  usually  insidious  in  its  onset  and  as 
ordinarily  seen,  not  attended  with  marked  constitutional  symptoms  or 
by  emaciation.  The  distinctive  features  of  pulmonary  distomatosis 
are  cough,  which  is  usually  worse  on  arising  in  the  morning,  the  expectora- 
tion of  rusty,  brown  or  dark  red  sputum  and  the  occurrence  of  recurring 
attacks  of  hemoptysis.  Owing  to  the  close  proximity  of  the  '4)urrows" 
to  the  visceral  layer  of  the  pleura,  inflammatory  changes  in  the  latter 
are  common,  thus  giving  rise  to  varying  degrees  of  chest  pain.  In  com- 
mon with  other  chronic  pulmonary  lesions  patients  who  are  subject  to 
this  infection  are  apt  to  suffer  from  dyspnea,  and  mild  asthmatic  attacks. 
If  the  attacks  of  hemoptysis  are  frequent,  the  patient  may  become  anemic 
and  in  such  cases  functional  murmurs  are  heard.  As  a  rule  there  is  no 
fever.  The  severity  of  the  symptoms  depend  largely  on  the  amount  of 
the  pulmonary  damage.  The  disease  may  be  so  limited  in  extent  as  to 
cause  no  inconvenience  other  than  the  slight  cough  and  expectoration. 
In  other  instances,  the  patient  is  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  profuse 
bleeding  and  a  gradual  deterioration  in  health. 

In  the  great  majority  of  instances  the  lungs  alone  are  involved,  but 
as  already  pointed  out,  other  portions  of  the  body  may  be  involved 
either  primarily  or  as  a  complication  of  the  pulmonary  infection.  Next 
to  the  lungs  the  brain  seems  to  be  the  most  vulnerable  point.  Involve- 
ment of  the  brain  gives  rise  to  a  variety  of  nervous  symptoms:  epilepsy, 
hemiplegia,  paresis  of  the  extremities,  headache,  vertigo,  etc. 

Physical  Signs. — In  common  with  other  pulmonary  infections  which 
simulate  tuberculosis  there  is  nothing  distinctive  in  the  physical  signs 
which  will  serve  to  differentiate  the  two  conditions.  Physical  signs  may 
be  entirely  wanting  if  the  lesion  is  small  or  deep-seated.  In  cases  with 
extensive  involvement  of  the  pleura  there  may  be  marked  retraction  of 
the  chest  wall  and  a  very  limited  respiratory  movement.  The  lesion 
may  be  single  and  circumscribed  or  there  may  be  a  number  of  such  areas 
over  which  the  percussion  note  is  impaired  and  the  breath  sound  sup- 
pressed or  broncho- vesicular  in  character.  Rales  may  be  present  also. 
Signs  of  cavity  formation  are  not  commonly  encountered. 

Diagnosis. — Inasnmch  as  cough,  blood-streaked  sputum  or  a  frank 
hemoptysis  and  chest  pain  are  the  principal  symptoms  of  pulmonary 
distomatosis,  the  disease  must  be  distinguished  from  other  conditions 
in  which  the  same  symptoms  occur.  It  is  evident  that  the  disease  which 
most  commonly  gives  rise  to  such  symptoms  is  tuberculosis.  So  far  as 
the  symptoms  are  concerned  no  distinction  between  the  two  is  possible 
and  if  the  lung  fluke  is  located  in  the  pulmonary  apices  the  confusion  is 
increased.  A  very  important  point  is  the  question  of  whether  the  individ- 
ual has  lived  in  the  endemic  zone.  The  diagnosis  must  rest  on  the 
microscopic  examination  of  the  sputum  and  this  is  easily  made  from  the 
pres(»nce  of  the  eggs  and  the  absence  of  tulwrcle  bacilli.  Both  tuber- 
culosis and  distomatosis  may  occur  in  the  same  individual.  In  suspected 
cases  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  sputum  the  stools  should  be 
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examined  for  the  ova.  It  is  said  that  the  presence  of  Charcot-Leyden 
crystals  in  the  sputum  is  strongly  suggestive  of  distomatosis  in  those 
living  in  infected  regions  and  should  lead  to  a  careful  search  for  the  eggs. 

Syphius  of  the  Respiratory  Tract 

LARYNX 

Syphilis  may  attack  the  larynx  both  as  an  early  and  a  late  manifesta- 
tion of  the  disease  but  is  far  more  common  in  the  so-called  secondary 
stage.  Indeed  a  very  large  proportion  of  individuals  suffering  from 
acquired  syphilis  manifest  symptoms  of  laryngeal  trouble,  usually,  how- 
ever, of  a  transient  nature.  Any  portion  of  the  larynx  may  be  involved 
— the  epiglottis,  the  vocal  cords  or  the  body  of  the  larynx. 

Examination  of  the  larynx  during  the  active  stage  of  syphilis  will 
often  show  the  presence  of  catarrhal  changes,  congestion  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  mucous  patches  or  slight  erosions.  The  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tion or  congestion  often  becomes  apparent  at  the  time  the  cutaneous 
eruption  first  makes  its  appearance.  In  other  instances  the  laryngeal 
lesion  develops  later.  Mucous  patches  are  much  less  common.  They 
may  form  superficial  erosions  or  in  severe  cases  an  ulcer  may  be  formed. 
Edema  of  the  laryngeal  tissues  may  accompany  any  of  these  changes. 
Unless  the  individual  is  cured  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  larjTigeal  lesions 
to  recur. 

Tertiary  lesions  of  the  larynx  are  relatively  rare  and  usually  appear 
very  late.  A  gumma  varying  in  size  from  a  pinhead  to  a  hazelnut,  is 
usually  the  first  manifestation.  The  gumma  may  break  down  forming  a 
deep  ulcer  which  in  the  process  of  healing  may  produce  serious  deformi- 
ties as  the  result  of  retraction  of  the  scar  tissue.  Partial  or  even  com- 
plete laryngeal  stenosis  may  be  produced.  In  other  instances  the  ter- 
tiary disease  attacks  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  lar>Tix.  The 
disease  may  extend  and  by  invading  the  tissues  about  the  larynx  produce 
an  external  fistula. 

Syuiniers^  in  a  study  of  4880  autopsy  protocols  found  the  anatomic 
confirmation  of  the  existence  of  syphilis  in  314  cavses,  or  6.5  per  cent.  The 
larynx  was  involved  in  12.  In  5  there  were  cicatricial  lesions;  in  5 
ulcerative  lesions,  in  1  a  gumma  and  in  1  a  leukoplacia  of  the  epiglottis. 
In  addition  there  were  17  cases  in  which  the  epiglottis  was  deformed  in 
association  with  syphilitic  changes  at  the  base  of  the  tongue. 

In  the  secondary  stage  the  most  constant,  and  often  the  only  symp- 
tom, is  hoarseness.  A  cough  is  more  often  absent  than  present.  Com- 
plete aphonia  sometimes  occurs.  Rarely  marked  difficulty  in  breathing 
occurs  as  the  result  of  edema  of  the  larvnx. 

In  the  tertiary  stage  the  trouble  usually  first  manifests  itself  by 
hoarseness  which  may  develop  into  complete  loss  of  the  voice.  If 
cicatricial  changes  occur,  the  difficulty  in  breathing  becomes  progressively 
worse.  Sudden  closure  of  the  lar\Tigeal  ofXMiing  may  occur.  The 
difficulty  in  breathing  is  both  inspiratory  and  expiratory  and  is  ac- 
companied by  more  or  less  stridor.  If  the  ulcerative  process  involves 
the  epiglottis  or  the  arytenoids  the  patient  may  experience  pain  on 
swallowing. 

*  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assoc.,  May  6,  1916. 
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TRACHEA  AND  BRONCHI 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Involvement  of  the  trachea  alone  is  rare.  In 
1903,  Conner^  collected  128  cases  of  syphilis  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi. 
Symmers^  found  4  instances,  amon^i;  4880  autopsies,  in  which  the  lesion 
was  limited  to  the  trachea;  and  Lord*  states  that  2  instances  of  syphilitic 
ulceration  of  the  trachea  were  found  among  3000  autopsies  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital. 

Lesions  in  the  trachea  are  present,  as  a  rule,  in  the  upper  or  lower 
third,  especially  at  the  bifurcation.  Involvement  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  trachea  and  the  main  bronchi  is  not  uncommon.  One  or  both  of 
the  primary  divisions  of  the  bronchi  may  be  involved. 

The  tertiary  lesions  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  are  practically  always 
late  manifestations  and  may  be  due  to  hereditary  as  well  as  the  acquired 
form  of  the  disease. 

The  mucous  membranes  of  the  trachea  and  large  bronchi  may  be  the 
seat  of  catarrhal  change  during  the  secondary  stage.  This  change  may 
be  the  result  of  an  increased  susceptibility  to  '^ colds"  during  the  acute 
stage  of  syphilis  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  larynx,  to  the  presence  of  mucous 
patches. 

As  a  tertiary  manifestation  syphilis  may  occur  in  the  trachea  or  large 
bronchi  as  a  gummatous  infiltration.  At  first  this  causes  considerable 
swelling.  The  gumma  may  become  absorbed  leaving  as  evidence  of  its 
presence  a  scar  or  it  may  break  down  and  produce  an  ulcer  and  this 
in  turn  may  heal  and  become  a  scar.  A  syphilitic  ulcer  in  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  trachea  or  in  one  of  the  primary  bronchi  may  perforate  or 
extend  into  the  surrounding  mediastinal  tissues,  the  esophagus  or  the 
pulmonary  artery.  Occasionally  the  cartilaginous  structures  become 
necrosed  and  either  may  be  entirely  absorbed  or  small  pieces  of  cartilage 
may  slough  off  and  be  expectorated. 

When  healing  follows  either  a  gumma  or  an  ulcer,  the  resulting  scar 
tissue  usually  contracts  and  often  produces  marked  deformity  or  even 
complete  stenosis.  At  the  point  of  the  scar  the  lumen  is  narrowed  by  an 
annular  or  membranous  stricture  or  strictures.  Dilatation  of  the  trachea 
or  bronchi  may  occur  above  and  below  the  constricted  point. 

Symptoms. — During  the  secondary  stage  of  syphilis  involvement  of 
the  trachea  may  manifest  itself  as  a  simple  trachitis.  There  is  cough, 
expectoration  and  some  substernal  soreness. 

As  a  late  manifestation  the  first  evidence  of  trouble  is  usually  a  cough, 
which  at  first  is  dry  and  unproductive;  later  it  is  accompanied  by  mucoid 
or  mucopurulent  sputum.  If  the  disease  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  gumma 
which  becomes  absorbed,  the  symptoms  rarely  consist  of  anything  more 
than  a  cough  with  or  without  the  presence  of  sputum.  If,  however,  an 
ulcer  forms  the  sputum  is  often  blood-streaked  and  a  frank  hemoptysis 
is  not  unusual.  A  few  instances  have  l>een  recorded  in  which  a  fatal 
hemorrhage  followed  perforation  of  an  ulcer  into  the  pulmonary  artery. 
Substernal  pain  may  occur  and  in  some  instances  there  is  also  dysphagia. 

With  the  formation  of  a  stricture  the  symptoms  of  stenosis  are  added 
to  the  picture.     As  soon  as  the  stricture  begins  to  offer  obstruction  to  the 

^  Am.  Jour.  Med.  *Sc.,  vol.  cxxvi,  p.  .57. 

*  Loc.  cit. 

'  "Diseases  of  the  Bronchi,  Lungs  and  Pleura/'  1915. 
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ingress  and  the  egress  of  the  air,  the  patient  begins  to  suffer  from  dyspnea 
which  is  more  or  less  marked,  depending  on  the  degree  of  the  stenosis. 
The  dyspnea  may  be  persistent  or  it  may  occur  in  paroxysms.  SufTo- 
cative  attacks  may  come  on  very  suddenly;  sometimes  without  apparent 
cause,  in  other  instances  as  the  result  of  sudden  exertion.  The  diffi- 
culty in  breathing  is  both  inspiratory  and  expiratory  and  is  usually 
attended  by  marked  stridor.  During  the  attack  the  patient  becomes 
cyanosed,  the  pulse  l>ecomes  weak  and  there  may  be  unconsciousness. 

Physical  Signs. — The  respiratory  movements  of  the  chest  are  dimin- 
ished, the  breath  sounds  are  feeble  and  the  tissues  at  the  root  of  the  neck, 
the  lower  intercostal  spaces  and  the  epigastrium  show  inspiratory 
retraction.  liarely  one  of  the  main  bronchi  may  be  stenosed.  This  is 
to  be  suspected  if  there  is  unilateral  diminution  of  the  respiratory  incur- 
sion and  suppression  of  the  auscultatory  phenomena.  There  may  be 
present  also,  over  the  site  of  the  stricture,  a  whistling  quality  of  the 
respiratory  sounds. 

In  Conner ^s*  series  death  occurred  in  eleven  instances  during  a 
suffocative  attack. 

Diagnosis. — Prior  to  the  formation  of  a  stricture  tuberculosis  is  most 
apt  to  be  the  diagnosis  owing  to  the  cough,  mucopurulent  sputum  and 
the  appearance  of  blood.  The  persistent  absence  of  tubercle  bacilli  and 
of  abnormal  physical  signs  in  the  lungs  renders  the  correctness  of  such  a 
diagnosis  doubtful.  Syphilis  is  always  to  be  thought  of,  especially  if 
there  is  a  history  of  that  disease,  the  presence  of  syphilitic  stigmata 
elsewhere  and  the  presence  of  a  positive  Wassermann  test. 

If  stenosis  has  taken  place  the  obstruction  may  be  due  to  a  syphilitic 
stricture,  to  a  foreign  body  or  to  the  presence  of  a  tumor,  aneurism  or 
enlarged  lymph  node.  The  X-rays  and  the  use  of  the  bronchoscope 
should  always  be  employed  in  such  cases. 

THE   LUNGS 

Syphilis  of  the  lungs  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  rare  condi- 
tion. The  diagnosis  is  not  often  made  during  life.  If  the  lesions  have 
become  healed  the  resulting  scar  tissue  differs  in  no  particular  from  that 
produced  by  a  non-specific  inflammation,  hence,  it  is  difficult  to  prove, 
even  after  death,  whether  syphilis  has  been  present  or  not. 

It  is  quite  Hkely  that  pulmonary  syphilis  will  become  less  of  a  rarity 
now  that  we  know  the  exciting  cause.  Clinically  the  most  important 
addition  to  our  knowledge  has  been  the  introduction  of  the  Wassermann 
test. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  incidence  of  pulmonary  syphilis  is  based 
entirely  on  the  finding  of  the  lesions  in  the  lung  which  are  unmistakably 
luetic  in  character.  As  already  stated,  extensive  fibrosis  of  the  lung  or 
the  presence  of  localized  areas  of  scar  tissue  may  or  may  not  be  syphilitic; 
as  a  rule  such  lesions  are  rarely  classed  as  such.  Warthin^  has  reported 
recently  a  histological  study  of  the  pancreas  in  individuals  who  had  had 
syphilis.  He  was  able  to  demonstrate  that  the  pancreas  showed  un- 
mistakable evidences  of  the  presence  of  areas,  of  various  sizes,  which 
were  due  to  syphilitic  changes.     In  many  instances  the  presence  of 

*  Loc.  cil. 

*  Trans,  Assoc.  Am.  Phys.,  1916. 
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spirochetes  could  be  demonstrated  also.  It  is  quite  possible  that  if 
the  lungs  are  subjected  to  a  similar  study  syphilis  will  be  found  to  be 
a  more  frequent  invader  than,  at  present,  is  believed  to  be  the  case. 

Based  on  present  standards,  syphilis  of  the  lungs  in  adults  is  a  rare 
condition.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  figures:  Fowler  was  able 
to  find  but  12  examples  of  the  disease,  2  of  which  were  doubtful,  in  the 
museums  of  the  London  hospitals.  Among  2800  autopsies  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  there  were  12  cases  with  syphilitic  disease  of  the  lungs 
and  8  of  these  were  due  to  the  congenital  form  (Osier);  among  3000 
autopsies  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  but  1  case  showing 
indurative  pneumonia,  with  cavity  formation,  was  found  (Lord);  in  a 
study  of  4880  autopsy  protocols,  314  of  which  showed  lesions  due  to 
syphilis,  Symmers*  found  the  lungs  involved  in  12  cases  and  the  presence 
of  syphilitic  pleural  scars  in  2  more. 

Congenital  Syphilis, — The  only  type  of  pulmonary  syphilis  about 
which  there  is  a  general  agreement  is  that  seen  in  new-born  syphilitic 
children.  In  this  form  of  the  disease  gummata  may  occur,  but  as  a  rule 
are  rarely  seen.  The  typical  lesion  is  that  known  as  white  pneumonia. 
The  lung  of  a  syphilitic  fetus  or  infant  is  much  increased  in  size  and  may 
be  marked  by  the  ribs.  It  presents  on  section  a  dry,  smooth  surface, 
grayish  or  yellowish-white  color,  resembling  very  closely  the  cut  surface 
of  the  pancreas.  The  areas  of  consolidation  may  occur  in  scattered 
patches  throughout  both  lungs  or  they  involve  an  entire  lobe. 

The  chief  changes  are  cellular  infiltration  involving  the  alveolar 
walls  and  proliferation  of  the  interlobular  connective  tissue  thus  giving 
rise  to  an  interstitial  pneumonia.  Stained  sections  from  the  lungs  of 
syphilitic  children  show  an  enormous  number  of  the  spirochatae  of 
syphilis. 

For  the  most  part  this  type  of  pulmonary  syphilis  is  of  pathological 
interest  only. 

Acquired  Syphilis. — In  acquired  syphilis  three  types  of  the  disease 
are  encountered  in  the  lung,  namely,  gummata,  fibroid  changes  and  areas 
of  consolidation  and  catarrh. 

1.  Gummata. — When  the  disease  occurs  in  the  lungs  in  this  form  the 
gummata  are  apt  to  be  quite  numerous.  They  vary  greatly  in  size 
ranging  from  that  of  a  millet  seed  to  a  hen's  egg.  In  the  early  stages  of 
their  development  gummata  are  grayish  red  or  grayish  white  in  color, 
somewhat  translucent,  and  are  surrounded  by  an  area  of  congestion. 
Later  they  become  opaque  and  somewhat  caseous.  In  addition  they 
become  walled  off  by  a  thick  fibrous  envelope.  Occasionally  a  gumma 
may  caseate  and  empty  into  a  bronchus,  thus  producing  a  pulmonary 
cavity.  This  is  a  very  rare  manifestation  of  the  disease  known  as  syphi- 
litic phthisis.  Eventually  the  gummata  may  become  entirely  healed, 
leaving  behind  them  nothing  but  a  tough  mass  of  puckered  scar  tissue 
which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  similar  scars  produced  by  tubercles 
or  an  abscess. 

The  gummata  may  occur  in  any  portion  of  lung  but  are  usually  to  be 
found  about  the  hilus  and  in  the  lower  lobes. 

2.  Fibroid  Induration. — This  is  a  much  more  frequent  manifestation 
than  the  formation  of  gummata  although  the  latter  may  also  occur  in 
association  with  th^  fibroid  changes.     Now  that  the  exciting  cause  of 

*  Loc.  cU, 
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syphilis  is  known  the  presclerotic  changes  are  better  understood.  Fol- 
lowing the  lodgment  of  spiroehat®  in  the  lung  an  inflammatory  reac- 
tion sets  in.  This  takes  the  form  of  an  extensive  cellular  infiltration 
together  with  an  overgrowth  of  the  connective  tissue  in  the  interlobular 
septa  and  proliferation  and  desquamation  of  the  alveolar  epithelium. 
The  alveolar  walls  become  greatly  thickened  as  do  also  the  blood-vessels. 
Gradually  the  entire  area  is  converted  into  dense  fibrous  tissue.  When 
this  stage  is  reached,  the  clinical  picture  is  that  of  pulmonary  fibrosis  or 
bronchiectasis.  How  frequently  syphilis  is  the  exciting  cause  of  a 
diffuse  pulmonary  fibrosis  is  problematical. 

The  indurative  changes  may  originate  at  the  hilus  of  the  lung  and 
extend  outward  along  the  bronchi  and  blood-vessels  or  the  starting  point 
may  be  the  pleura  and  inlobar  septa.  The  process  is  usually  unilateral 
and  at  most  involves  only  a  portion  of  one  lobe;  if  several  lobes  are  im- 
plicated, it  is  the  portions  which  adjoin  the  root  of  the  lung. 

3.  Consolidation  and  Catarrh. — In  addition  to  the  types  just  mentioned 
a  focal  form  is  described  in  which  the  lesion  consists  of  an  area  of  consoli- 
dation and  catarrh.  It  may  be  situated  around  the  root  of  the  lung  or  it 
may  occur  at  one  apex.  The  general  opinion  has  been  that  the  apices 
are  rarely  involved,  but  it  would  be  rather  surprising,  in  view  of  the 
wonderfijJly  diverse  forms  in  which  the  localization  of  syphilis  mani- 
fests itself,  if  the  upper  portions  of  the  lung  should  escape.  Lewis  and 
I^  have  reported,  from  the  Phipps  Institute,  six  cases  in  which  the  physi- 
cal signs  pointed  to  a  focal  lesion  in  the  apex  and  in  which  the  evidence 
seemed  to  be  conclusive  that  a  latent  syphilitic  process  was  present. 

In  the  secondary  stage  of  syphilis  symptoms  and  physical  signs 
pointing  to  a  catarrhal  condition  of  one  apex  are  occasionally  encountered. 
Dunham^  has  referred  to  several  cases  of  this  nature.  He  believes  the 
changes  are  analogous  to  those  occurring  in  the  larynx  and  trachea 
during  the  secondary  stage. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  which  have  been  noted  as  occurring  in 
individuals  suffering  from  syphilitic  invasion  of  the  lungs  are  not  distinc- 
tive. They  are  such  as  may  occur  in  any  inflammatory  process  which 
involves  the  pulmonary  tissues.  In  addition  the  symptoms  will  vary 
accordingly  as  the  patient  is  seen  in  the  active  stage  of  the  process  or 
during  the  stage  when  chronic  fibroid  changes  have  developed. 

The  following  pulmonary  symptoms  are  usually  present:  Cough, 
which  may  be  dry  and  unproductive  or  accompanied  by  a  moderate 
amount  of  expectoration  which  is  yellowish  or  greenish  in  color.  Hemop- 
tysis is  not  common  although  in  one  case  which  I  had  under  observation 
there  were  frequent  attacks  of  blood  spitting.  Dyspnea  is  often  present 
and  may  be  very  marked  in  those  cases  in  which  there  are  extensive 
fibroid  changes.  In  some  instances  it  is  asthmatic  in  character.  Hoarse- 
ness may  be  a  prominent  symptom  as  the  result  of  changes  in  the  larynx. 

If  the  case  is  seen  after  the  fibroid  induration  has  existed  for  some 
time  the  clinical  picture  is  that  of  cirrhosis  of  the  lung  with  or  without 
dilatation  of  the  bronchi. 

Some  years  ago  E.  G.  Janeway^  emphasized  the  fact  that  when  the 
viscera  become  involved  during  the  tertiary  stage  of  the  disease,  a  moder- 

^  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sc,  August,  1915. 
*  Kelly's  Stereo  Clinic,  iScction  xxxvii. 
^  Trans.  Attsoc.  Am.  Phya.j  1898. 
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ate  amount  of  fever  is  usually  present,  emaciation  is  marked  and  night 
sweats  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  These  symptoms  are  often  associated 
with  pain  in  the  right  side  due  to  a  syphilitic  perihepatitis.  Further- 
more, one  is  apt  to  find,  on  careful  examination,  some  other  noticeable 
evidence  of  syphilis,  such  as  an  indurated  testicle  or  enlargement  and 
tenderness  of  the  ribs  or  clavicles  at  the  sternal  attachments. 

Warthin^  has  shown  that  next  to  the  aorta  and  heart  the  testes  are 
the  most  frequent  sites  of  a  syphilitic  infection.  In  a  pathological  study 
of  36  cases  of  syphilis  occurring  in  males,  the  majority  of  which  were 
latent  and  unrecognized  during  life,  an  orchitis  fibrosa  was  present  in  31. 
Among  171  male  subjects  of  late  acquired  syphilis  Symmers*  found  a 
chronic  interstitial  orchitis  in  67  or  39  per  cent.  He  believes  that  the 
diminished  size  of  the  testicle  and  its  increased  consistency  furnish 
valuable  evidence  both  in  the  clinical  and  anatomical  diagnosis  of 
syphilis. 

In  the  case  of  women  a  history  of  miscarriages  is  extremely  significant. 

Physical  Signs. — If  the  syphilitic  manifestation  is  limited  to  the 
larynx,  trachea  or  main  bronchi,  the  diagnosis  is  a  matter  of  direct  inspec- 
tion by  means  of  the  laryngoscope  or  bronchoscope.  Unless  the  examiner 
has  had  special  training  in  this  work  the  case  should  be  referred  for  an 
expert  opinion.  Involvement  of  the  smaller  bronchi  or  parenchyma 
of  the  lung  does  not  produce  physical  signs,  which  are  indicative  of 
syphilis.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  primary  diagnosis  is  that  of 
tuberculosis,  either  incipient  or  advanced,  depending  on  whether  there  is 
a  focal  lesion,  or  a  diffuse  fibroid  process.  The  former  may  occur  about 
the  root  of  the  lung,  or  at  the  apices.  When  an  apex  is  affected  the  signs 
differ  in  no  particular  from  those  encountered  in  incipient  tuberculosis. 
In  the  fibroid  form  the  condition  is  usually  mistaken  for  fibroid  phthisis 
or  bronchiectasis.  In  very  rare  instances  pulmonary  gummata  may 
break  down  and  empty  into  a  bronchus,  thus  forming  a  cavity.  In 
such  instances  the  physical  signs  would  be  identical  with  those  encoun- 
tered in  tuberculosis. 

The  diagnosis  of  syphilis  of  the  lung  is  almost  invariably  made  by  a 
process  of  exclusion.  An  individual  who  has  complained  of  cough,  with 
or  without  expectoration,  for  several  months,  who  has  slight  fever  and 
malaise  and  has  suffered  from  some  loss  of  weight,  is  almost  certain  to 
be  regarded  as  being  tuberculous.  Pulmonary  signs  may  be  wanting  or 
may  be  present  at  one  or  the  other  apex.  If  the  physical  signs  are  located 
at  the  base  or  root  of  the  lung  one's  suspicions  should  be  aroused.  As  a 
general  rule  the  true  nature  of  the  trouble  escapes  detection  and  is  recog- 
nized only  when  the  patient  fails  to  improve  or  there  develops  some  other 
evidence  of  the  disease  such  as  an  orchitis  or  bone  lesion.  Now  that  the 
Wassermann  test  is  available  it  should  always  be  applied  in  suspicious 
cases.  The  therapeutic  test  is  also  of  service  in  determining  the  true 
nature  of  the  trouble.  Following  the  use  of  salvarsan  or  mixed  treatment 
the  physical  signs  and  symptoms  show  decided  improvement.  Inas- 
much as  iodide  of  potassium  has  a  marked  tendency  to  cause  a  breaking 
down  of  tuberculous  lesions  in  the  lung,  the  drug  should  never  be  admin- 
istered until  every  means  has  been  employed  to  exclude  tuberculosis. 

The  following  cases  will  serve  to  indicate  the  various  manifestations 
of  pulmonary  syphilis: 

^  Loc.  cit.f  1914.  *Loc.  cit. 
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Case  I  (Phipps  Institute  No.  9485). — Female,  aged  28,  first  came  to  the  Phipps 
Institute  June  10,  1911.  She  gave  a  history  of  having  had  repeated  attacks  of  blood 
spitting  for  five  vears.  Her  first  pregnancy  resulted  in  a  miscarriage.  During  the 
past  year  she  had  had  a  cough,  considerable  greenish  expectoration,  night  sweats  and 
had  lost  during  the  past  two  years  30  pounds.  She  also  complained  of  pain  over  the 
base  of  the  right  lung  (perihepatitis).  There  was  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature, 
99®  to  100°F.  Examination  of  right  lung  showed  some  flattening  beneath  right 
clavicle,  diminished  expansion,  impairment  of  the  percussion  note  and  broncho- 
vesicular  breathing.  She  was  sent  to  a  sanatorium  and  remained  away  several 
months.  Although  she  gained  16  pounds  in  weight,  the  pulmonary  symptoms  re- 
mained unchanged. 

On  her  return  to  the  Institute  her  sputum  was  repeatedly  examined  for  tubercle 
bacilli  as  well  as  other  organisms  but  was  always  found  to  be  negative.  The  Wasser- 
raann  test  was  strongly  positive.  On  April  27,  1912,  was  given  salvarsan  and  after- 
wards put  on  mixed  treatment.  Three  Wassermann  tests  within  the  next  six  months 
were  negative.  Guinea  pigs  inoculated  with  her  sputum  were  killed  and  found  to  be 
free  from  tuberculosis.     The  pulmonary  symptoms  steadily  improved.     During  the 

fast  year  she  became  pregnant  and  recent Iv  was  confined.     At  the  present  time, 
'ebruary  1,  1916,  she  weighs  188  pounds  anct  is  apparently  well  in  every  way. 

Case  II  (Phipps  Institute,  No.  13391). — Female,  aged  34  years,  first  visited  the 
Phipps  Institute  August  20,  1914.  Her  family  history  was  negative.  She  had  been 
married  eleven  years  and  had  had  three  miscarriages.  No  living  children.  There 
was  no  history  of  an  initial  lesiim  nor  of  secondaries.  She  came  to  the  dispensar\' 
because  of  a  cough,  greenish-colored  expectoration,  night  sweats  and  some  loss  in 
weight.  In  addition  she  complained  of  precordial  pain,  which  had|ibeen  present 
intermittently  for  six  years.  For  four  years  she  had  suffered  from  attacks  of  burning 
and  tingling  in  the  legs. 

Examination. — Some  flattening  beneath  the  right  clavicle,  impairment  of  the 
percussion  note,  and  broncho-vehicular  breathing.  Heart  was  negative.  The  reflexes 
were  exaggerated. 

During  the  first  six  months  she  was  under  observation  the  night  sweats,  morning 
cough,  and  expectoration  persisted,  and  the  sputum  was  blood-tinged  on  one  occasion. 
There  was  also  a  slight  rise  in  temperature.  The  sputum  wiis  negative  for  tubercle 
bacilli.  In  February,  1915,  she  first  complained  of  nocturnal  headache.  This 
gradually  became  worse,  and  finally  was  so  severe  tis  to  interfere  with  her  sleep.  The 
Wassermann  test  was  strongly  positive.  Under  mixed  treatment  the  headache  was 
relieve<l.  Later,  following  the  administration  of  salvarsan,  the  cough  ceased  and  the 
amount  of  expectoration  was  greatly  reduced. 

Case  III. — A  male  aged  30  was  admitted  to  the  White  Haven  Sanatorium  several 
years  ago  with  a  history  of  having  been  ill  for  some  months.  He  had  lost  about  25 
pounds,  had  a  cough,  expectoration,  slight  fever  and  marked  hoarseness.  E-\amina- 
tion  of  the  lungs  showed  impairment,  feeble  breath  sounds  and  a  few  fine  r^les  at  the 
left  apex.  The  case  seamed  to  be  clearly  one  of  pulmonary  and  laryngeal  tuber- 
culosis. Two  weeks  after  his  admission  the  trouble  in  his  larynx  was  found  to  be 
specific  in  nature.  I'nder  mixed  treatment  he  made  a  complete  recovery,  the  pul- 
monary signs  entirely  disappearing. 

Several  cases  have  been  sent  to  White  Haven  because  of  marked 
hoarseness  which  on  examination  proved  to  be  syphilitic  in  origin.  With 
the  exception  of  case  ju^t  mentioned  pulmonary  signs  were  wanting. 
These  cases  serve  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  a  competent  laryngological 
examination,  as  delay  in  instituting  antisyphilitic  treatment  may  lead  to 
serious  and  permanent  damage  of  the  larynx. 

Case  IV. — A  middle-aged  woman  began  to  suffer  from  ill  health  about  three 
years  prior  to  coming  under  observation.  She  had  lost  weight,  had  a  persistent  cough 
with  expectoration  and  in  addition  suffered  greatly  from  dyspnea.  At  times  she  had 
moderately  severe  asthmatic  attacks.  Examination  of  her  chest  showed  restriction 
of  motion  at  the  right  base;  the  percussion  note  was  dull,  especially  anteriorly  at  the 
base,  and  the  breath  sounds  were  broncho-vesicular  in  type.  She  had  been  under 
treatment  during  most  of  this  period  for  tuberculosis  but  with  no  improvement. 
Persistent  absence  of  tubercle  bacilli  lead  to  a  Wassermann  test  which  was  positive. 
Several  injections  of  salvarsan  brought  about  some  improvement  in  the  symptoms  but 
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the  physical  signs  remained  unchanged.  In  this  case  the  pulmonan'  process  had 
probably  advanced  to  permanent  fibrosis. 

Case  V  (Phipps  Institute  Case  No.  1628). — A  female,  aged  52.  Admitted  to  the 
Phipps  Institute  m  1903.  She  gave  a  definite  history  of  having  acquired  syphiHs  at 
the  age  of  15.  There  were  present  interstitial  keratitis,  perforation  of  the  palate,  and 
numerous  deep  scars  scattered  over  the  body.  The  present  illness  began  five  years 
prior  to  admission  with  cough  and  pain  in  the  right  side.  Two  years  later  she  had  a 
hemoptysis  and  during  the  three  following  years  had  had  over  30  such  attacks.  On 
admi.ssion  she  had  cough,  greenish  expectoration,  night  sweats,  dyspnea  and  some  loss 
in  weight.  The  sputum  has  been  examined  repeatedly  for  tubercfe  bacilli,  as  well  as 
other  organisms,  but  always  with  negative  results. 

Examination  of  the  chest  showed  restriction  of  motion  on  right  side,  most  marked 
at  the  base,  dulness  up  to  the  angle  of  the  scapula,  distant  breath  sounds  and  fine 
cracking  rdles.  At  the  angle  of  the  scapula  there  was  a  small  area  of  tympany  on 
percussion,  whispering  pectoriloquy  and  bronchial  breathing. 

This  woman  has  been  seim  from  time  t-o  time  during  the  past  twelve  vears.  The 
symptoms,  including  an  occasional  hemoptysis,  have  remained  unchanged.  It  seems 
probable  that  in  this  case  the  pulmonary  process  (gumma  or  diffuse  fibroid  induration) 
has  ended  in  a  fibrosis  of  the  right  lower  lobe  and  that,  in  addition,  the  bronchi  have 
become  dilated.     A  similar  case  has  been  reported  by  Osier.' 

Diagnosis. — The  most  frequent  error  is  that  of  mistaking  pulmonary 
syphilis  for  tul)erculosis.  The  symptoms  are  often  identical.  If  the 
physical  signs  are  elicited  about  the  hilus  or  at  the  base  of  the  lung, 
tuberculosis,  almost  invariably,  can  l)e  ruled  out.  If,  however,  the 
lesion  is  located  in  the  apex  of  the  lung  syphilis  may  simulate  tubercu- 
losis so  closely  as  to  deceive  us  entirely.  To  establish  a  diagnosis  of 
syphilis  the  sputum  must  be  negative  repeatedly  for  tubercle  bacilli, 
or  other  organisms  which  produce  lesions  of  a  similar  nature;  other 
syphilitic  stigmata  must  be  present,  such  as  a  bone  lesion,  keratitis, 
indurated  testicle,  etc.;  and  the  Wassermann  test  must  be  positive.  The 
results  of  antisyphilitic  treatment  also  furnish  valuable  evidence. 
Tul>erculosis,  for  instance,  will  not  be  improved  either  by  the  use  of 
salvarsan  or  of  mercury  and  the  iodides.  Syphilis  on  the  other  hand  is 
markedly  improved  or  cured  by  the  us(»  of  these  drugs  unless  permanent 
fibroid  changes  have  taken  place. 

Syphilis  and  Tuberculosis. — The  prevalence  of  both  these  diseases 
makes  it  inevitable  that  many  cases  are  encountered  in  which  the  same 
individual  is  suffering  from  both  infections. 

In  one  who  has  l>ecn  the  victim  of  syphilis  for  many  years  the  oc- 
currence of  active  tulx?rc\dosis  may  be  brought  about  by  a  lowering  of 
resistance  as  a  result  of  the  primary  infection.  The  course  of  the 
tuberculosis  does  not  differ,  however,  from  that  occurring  in  non-syphilitic 
individuals. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  both  diseases  develop  simultaneously  or  within 
a  short  time  of  each  other,  the  patient  is  apt  to  be  overwhelmed.  The 
tuberculous  infection  is  especially  apt  to  become  extremely  active  and 
to  pursue  a  rapid  and  acute  cours(\  There  are  exceptions,  of  course, 
but  it  is  generally  recognized  that  the  association  of  the  two  diseases  in 
an  active  form,  is  a  particularly  vicious  one  and  that  the  tul)erculo8i8  is 
rarely  arrested  in  such  cases.  Distressing  examples  of  this  are  often 
seen  in  yoimg  proj^titutes  who  have  developed  tul)erculosis  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  secondary  period  of  syphilis  and  in  whom  the  tuberculosis 
runs  a  very  rapid  course. 

*  Power  and  Murphy:  ** System  of  Syphilis,"  vol.  iii,  p.  24. 
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Intrathoracic  Tumors 

For  clinical  purposes  it  is  more  convenient  to  include  all  tumors 
arising  within  the  thorax  under  one  general  heading.  This  seems  best 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  symptoms  to  which  they  give  rise  are  in  the 
majority  of  cases  similar;  although  here  and  there  a  case  is  encountered 
in  which  the  symptoms  and  physical  phenomena  point  definitely  to  the 
growth  being  limited  to  a  bronchus,  the  lung,  the  pleura  or  some  portion 
of  the  mediastinum.  Furthermore,  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  tumors 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  invade  the  thoracic  viscera  have  no 
striking  differences. 

Etiology. — The  malignant  tumors  may  be  primary  or  secondary,  the 
latter  being  by  far  the  most  common.  Malignant  growths  may  occur 
at  any  age.  Up  to  the  middle  period  of  life  the  tumor  is  almost  invariably 
sarcomatous  in  nature;  the  younger  the  subject  the  more  certainly  is  this 
true.  Beyond  middle  life  the  growth  may  be  a  carcinoma  or  a  sarcoma, 
usually  the  former.  Endotheliomas,  tumors  which  histologically  occupy 
a  position  midway  between  carcinoma  and  sarcoma,  may  occur  at  any 
age.  Primary  malignant  growths  affecting  the  organs  of  the  thorax 
occur  more  frequently  among  males  than  females.  Owing  to  the  greater 
frequency  of  cancer  among  women  metastatic  growths  are  more  frequently 
encountered  in  this  sex.  Trauma  of  the  chest  wall  has  l>een  cited  as 
an  occasional  cause  of  malignant  disease  arising  within  the  thorax. 

Ancke*  has  reported  the  interesting  fact  that  the  Cobalt  miners  of  the 
Schneeberg  district  in  the  Saxon  Voigtland  are  very  liable  to  primary 
sarcoma  of  the  lung.  Whether  it  is  due  to  irritation  from  dust  (Adami)  or 
whether  the  endemic  occurrence  points  to  an  infectious  origin  (Striimpell) 
is  uncertain. 

Primary  cancer  of  the  lung  is  generally  looked  upon  as  of  relatively 
rare  occurrence.  According  to  Sailer  and  Torrey-  this  belief  is  not  well 
founded.  By  combining  various  statistics  they  were  able  to  collect 
87,451  autopsies  among  which  130  primary  carcinomas  of  the  lung  were 
found;  that  is,  of  100,()00  deaths,  156  are  caused  by  cancer  primary  in 
the  lung. 

Primary  carcinoma  of  the  large  bronchi  is  not  common.  Weller' 
has  collected  90  cases. 

Primary  involvement  of  the  pleura  by  a  carcinoma  is  rare,  there 
bemg  not  more  than  40  or  50  cases  on  record.  It  is  possible  as  Lord 
suggests,  that  instances  of  the  disease  have  not  infrequently  escaped 
notice  because  of  the  readiness  with  which  it  mav  be  confused  with 
thickening  of  the  pleura  due  to  a  chronic  inflamniatory  process. 

Primary  sarcoma  of  the  lung  is  much  less  common  than  carcinoma. 
Passler^  found  among  1000  cases  of  malignant  disease  16  cases  of  primary 
carcinoma  of  the  lung  and  4  of  primary  sarcoma ;  SeydeP  in  an  analysis 
of  10,829  autopsies  found  20  primary  carcinomas  and  8  sarcomas. 
Rolleston  and  Trevor^  in  3983  autopsies  found  three  primary  sarcomas 

» Dissert.,  Munch.,  1884. 

'  Fenna.  Med.  Jour.,  April,  1913. 

3  Arch.  Int.  Med.,  March,  1«13. 

*  Virchow's  Archiv,  Ban<i  cxiv,  S.  191.  1S96. 

^  Miiiichner  Med.  Woch.,  Ivii,  No.  9,  1910. 

« ItriL  Med.  Jour.^  Feb.  14,  1903. 
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and  no  carcinomas  of  the  lung.    Lord^  has  collected  42  cases  in  which 
the  tumor  was  an  undoubted  or  probable  primary  sarcoma. 

Primary  sarcoma  of  the  bronchi  and  pleura  is  even  rarer  than  primary 
carcinoma.  Bernard^  has  collected  24  instances  of  primary  sarcoma  of 
the  pleura. 

The  lungs  may  be  invaded  secondarily  by  a  malignant  growth  by 
direct  extension  from  adjacent  structures  or  by  metastasis  from  some 
distant  organ.  If  the  growth  is  a  carcinoma  the  initial  focus  may  Ix*  one 
of  the  abdominal  viscera  such  as  the  stomach,  liver  or  pancreas,  or  the 
primary  growth  may  be  in  the  prostate.  Metastasis  may  take  place 
by  way  of  the  blood  stream  or  the  lymphatics.  Direct  extension  of  the 
disease  may  occur  when  the  primary  focus  is  in  the  mammary  gland, 
esophagus  or  thyroid  gland.  According  to  Seydel'*  metastatic  growths 
in  the  lungs  due  to  cancer  occur  approximately  ten  times  as  frequently 
as  the  primary  growths.  If  the  primary  tumor  is  a  sarcoma,  the  most 
common  origin  of  the  growth  is  the  marrow  of  one  of  the  long  tones.  Two 
tumors  which  histologically  resemble  both  carcinoma  and  sarcoma  are 
the  hypernephromas  and  malignant  deciduomaa;  both  the  hyperneph- 
romas and  the  deciduomas  are  especially  apt  to  metastasize  to  the  lungs. 
Of  22  cases  of  hypernephroma  collected  from  the  literature  by  Woolley^ 
metastasis  to  the  lungs  occurred  in  13.  Malignant  deciduoma  involves 
the  lungs  secondarily  in  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases  and  in  some 
instances  first  manifests  itself  by  coughing,  pleuritic  pain,  hemoptysis, 
and  other  symptoms  referable  to  the  chest. ^ 

The  Mediastinum, — Owing  to  the  variety  of  the  mediastinal  contents 
and  the  close  relationship  important  structures  bear  to  each  other  in  this 
confined  space  the  occurrence  of  a  tumor  whether  benign  or  malignant 
is  a  serious  matter.  Comparatively  small  benign  tumors  may  produce 
most  serious  symptoms.  Tumors  comprising  the  benign  group  are 
individually  quite  rare  and  the  aggregate  number  of  all  benign  tumors  is 
not  large.  Among  the  benign  tumors  encountered  in  the  mediastinum 
may  Ik*  mentioned  the  following:  fibroma,  lipoma,  chondroma,  myoma, 
simple  cyst  and  dermoid  cyst  and  teratoma.  Of  the  benign  tumors 
dermoid  cysts  are  by  far  the  most  common.  Hertzle*  has  reported 
6  cases  and  collected  72  cases  from  the  literature. 

By  far  the  commonest  tumors  involving  the  mediastinum  are  those 
comprising  the  malignant  group.  Hare  in  1889  collected  520  instances 
of  mediastinal  affections  and  of  this  number  he  classed  134  as  carcinoma, 
and  98  as  sarcoma.  Many  of  the  cases  included  in  his  analysis  were 
rt'portecf  at  a  time  whipn  the  histological  distinction  between  the  two 
types  of  malignant  tumors  was  not  fully  understood.  Now  that  the 
nature  of  th(»se  tumors  is  better  known  it  is  recognized  that  sarcoma  is 
much  more  common  than  carcinoma.  Endothelioma  rarely  invades  the 
mediastinum  primarily;  it  may  extend  from  a  primary  pleural  growth. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Benign  tumors  occurring  in  the  lungs  or  bronchi 
are  cjuite  rare.  They  usually  involve  some  one  of  the  mediastinal  struc- 
tures.    As  has  already  been  stated  a  tumor  involving  either  the  lungs  or 

^  '*  Diseases  of  the  Bronchi,  Lunfi^H  and  Pleura,"  1915. 

2  Virchow'tt  Archiv,  cxxi,  156,  1913. 

'  Miinchner  Med.  Woch.^  Ivii,  No.  9,  1910. 

*  Ami'T.  Jour.  Med.  Sc,  cxxv,  1903. 

*  Stkvens,  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sc,  oxliv,  1912. 

*  Am.  Jour.  Med.  «Sc.,  August,  1916. 
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bronchi  is  usufilly  malignant.  It  is  frequently  assorted  that  in  primary 
carcinoma  of  the  lunp^s  and  bronchi  that  the  right  side  is  more  frequently 
involved  than  the  loft.  Adier'  states  that  the  difference  in  the  involve- 
ment of  the  two  sides  is  too  small  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  theorj",  Weller* 
found  that  in  09  casos  the  two  sides  were  involved  with  approximately 
equal  frequency.  Primary  sarcoma  is  also  quite  as  apt  to  occur  on  one 
side  as  the  other. 


Primary  malignant  grou-lks  may  occur  as  a  single  large  tumor  ha\nng 
its  origin  in  the  r(}ot  of  the  lung  and  extending  into  the  pulmonary  tissue 
or  there  may  bo  a  number  of  small  nodules  viirylng  in  size  from  a  hazel- 
nut to  a  small  orange.  Lous  commonly  the  lung  may  be  studded  with 
small  nodules  rosombling  miliary  tubercles.  This  widespread  distribu- 
tion, sometimes  referred  to  as  carcinomatosis  or  sarcomatosis,  as  the  case 
may  be,  is  aeon  more  frequently  as  a  result  of  metastasis  (Figs.  301  and 
302).  Occasionally  the  growths  are  almost  entirely  sul)i)loural.  Rarely 
'  -Primary  Malignant  Growths  of  the  Lungs  ami  Br..iirlii,""  1911. 
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the  tumor  miiy  be  single  and  found  projecting  into  the  lumen  of  one  of 
the  larger  bronchi. 

Instead  of  appearing  as  an  isolated  tumor  formation  the  growth  may 
occur  in  an  infiltrating  form.  Wilson  Fox  descrilM-s  two  types  of  infiltra- 
tion. First,  it  may  occur  as  a  general  infiltration  in  which  large  areas 
of  the  lung  are  involved.  This  may  be  uniform  or  here  and  there  traces 
of  pulmonary  tis.sue  may  remain  intact.     The  process  closely  resembles 


FlO.   302.— Sarroi 


a  dense  tul)erculou8  infUtratioii  (sec  Fig.  306).  Secondly,  the  infiltra- 
tion may  radiate  from  the  root  of  the  lung  by  way  of  the  lymphatic  chan- 
nels attending  the  bronchi,  ^mall  or  large  tumor  nodules  or  manses  may 
be  seen  surrounding  the  bronchi.  In  some  instances  the  bronchi  are  but 
little  involved  and  the  lung  tissue  is  chiefly  affected. 

The  ca  re  i  no  ma  tons  growths  are  of  a  white,  grayish  or  grayish-yellow 
eotor  and  arc  of  firm  consistency.  When  they  occur  in  the  lung  tissue 
they  are  apt  to  be  softer,  and  may  break  down  and  empty  into  a  bronchus 
thus  forming  a  cavity.  The  most  cimmxin  form  of  cancer  is  that  com- 
po.-ied  of  cylinilrical  cells.     Metastases  to  other  organs  in  the  body  are 
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quite  common.     Bronchial  carcinoma  is  especially  prone  to  give  rise  to 
metastasis  to  the  brain  (WeHer). 

Sarcomatous  growths  usually  occur  in  the  form  of  isolated  tumors 
which  may  lie  sinftle  or  multiple.  Large  single  growths  sometimes  attain 
the  size  of  an  infant's  head  (Fig.  303).  Infiltrating  growths  are  less 
common  than  with  carcinoma.  The  tumors  are  usually  somewhat  soft 
and  of  a  grayish,  whitish  or  reddish  color.  Any  type  of  sarcoma  may 
be  found  but  the  small  round-celled  variety  is  the  most  common.     Meta- 


Fio.   303. — Large  melaalatic  growth  in  riiiht  luriE.      Prim;irv  eroulh  a  hvporncphrama  of 
Icfl  kidney. 

stasis  occurs  but  is  less  common  than  in  the  case  of  carcinoma.  Other 
changes  in  the  lungs  may  consist  of  congestion  or  alftcctasis  in  the  tissue 
immediately  around  the  tumor  ma.ss('s.  Less  fri!quontly  broncho- 
pneumonia, abscess  or  gangrene  of  the  lung  may  arise.  A  pleural  effu- 
sion is  not  uncommon  especially  when  the  |)lpura  is  involved.  Effusions 
which  arise  as  the  result  of  malignant  disease  not  only  have  a  marked 
tendency  to  reaccumulate  after  removal  but  are  also  often  hemorrhagic 
in  character.     The  last  feature  is  always  suggestive  of  malignancy. 
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While  there  are  some  who  beHeve  the  association  of  tuberculosis  and 
maUgnant  disease  of  the  lungs  is  not  infrequent  the  majority  of  observers 
hold  the  view  that  the  two  diseases  rarely  coexist.  Among  the  662 
autopsies  at  the  Phipps  Institute  there  has  been  no  instance  in  which 
the  two  diseases  occurred  together.  K.  Wolf^  has  reported  31  cases  of 
malignant  disease  of  the  lungs  in  13  of  which  tuberculosis  also  existed. 
Shaw^  however,  accepts  but  8  of  these  as  being  even  possible  and  regards 
most  of  them  as  doubtful.  He  furthermore  holds  that  the  only  true  test 
is  the  demonstration  of  tubercle  bacilli.  Among  60  cases  of  malignant 
disease  studied  by  Ross»  there  were  2  cases  in  which  tubercle  bacilli 
were  found  in  the  sputum.  He  states  that  the  frequency  of  healed 
tuberculous  lesions  found  at  the  autopsy  .is  of  no  significance  as 
they  are  found  with  equal  frequency  in  individuals  dying  of  other 
diseases. 

Secondary  involvement  of  the  lungs  may  occur  as  the  result  of  exten- 
sion from  a  nearby  source  or  as  the  result  of  metastasis  from  a  distant 
focus  and  while  the  lungs  may  escape  it  is  rare  for  the  metastatic  growths 
to  occur  in  the  lungs  alone.  In  tlje  majority  of  cases  the  primary  tumor 
is  located  in  the  breast,  esophagus,  stomach,  liver,  peritoneum,  testes 
and  bones.  The  secondary  growths  usually  occur  in  the  form  of  large 
or  small  isolated  nodules.  There  may  be  only  one  or  they  may  be  mul- 
tiple. Rarely  the  secondary  invasion  takes  the  form  of  a  diffuse  infiltra- 
tion and  still  more  rarely  carcinoma  may  occur  in  a  miliary  form  (car- 
cinomatosis). As  a  rule,  the  histology  of  the  secondary  tumors  is  that 
of  the  parent  growth. 

Malignant  disease  involving  the  pleura  inay  be  primary  or  secondary 
as  the  result  of  direct  extension  from  the  lung  or  as  part  of  a  general 
metastasis.  When  primary  the  most  common  form  is  an  endothelioma. 
When  malignant  disease  affects  the  pleura  primarily  it  manifests  itself 
in  two  forms.  First,  it  may  consist  of  an  infiltrating  process  which  greatly 
increases  the  thickness  of  the  pleura.  Not  uncommonly  the  parietal 
layer  is  involved  exclusively  without  implication  of  the  chest  structures 
but  extending  into  the  mediastinal  tissues  (Wilson  Fox).  If  limited  to 
the  pleura  the  change  may  be  attributed  to  simple  inflammatory  thick- 
ening. Secondly,  the  growth  may  consist  of  large  or  small  nodules 
in  both  layers  of  the  pleura  (Fig.  304).  The  infiltrating  and  nodular 
forms  may  occur  together.  Direct  extension  of  the  disease  from  the 
lungs  or  mediastinum  may  cause  the  same  changes. 

Mediastinal  tumors  of  the  benign  types  are  of  pathological  interest 
only  and  during  life  are  not  to  be  distinguished  one  from  the  other  with 
the  exception  of  dermoid  cysts. 

The  sarcomatous  and  carcinomatous  growths^  on  the  other  hand, 
present  characteristics  which  render  it  possible  to  make  a  correct  diag- 
nosis of  the  malignant  nature  of  the  tumor  in  many  instances.  A  sarcoma 
may  spring  from  the  connective  tissue  in  the  mediastinum,  the  peribron- 
chial or  the  mediastinal  lymph  nodes.  Tumors  in  this  situation  are 
usually  of  the  spindle-celled  type  or  lympho-sarcoma,  the  latter  being 
the  more  common.  The  tumor  usually  consists  of  a  solid  mass  which  by 
its  extension  exerts  more  and  more  pressure  on  the  mediastinal  contents. 

^  Fortschritte  der  Medirin,  1S95,  xiii. 

-  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1901,  i,  1831. 

^  Edinburgh  Med.  Jour.,  December,  1914. 
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It  may  extend  Iwyond  the  limits  of  the  mediastinum  and  invade  the  lungs 
secondarily.  Tumors  situated  in  the  anterior  mediastinum  very  often 
cause  a  bulninn  of  the  chest  wait  in  the  median  line  or  to  one  side  or  the 
other  of  the  sternum. 

The  consistency  of  these  tumors  is  moderately  firm  and  they  are  of  a 
gray,  ycllowish^jray  or  reddish  color.  Rapidly  RrowinR  tumors  are  apt 
to  be  quite  soft  and  friable. 

A  primary  carcinoma  is  not  common  in  the  mediastinum.  If  we 
eliminate  cases  which  should  l>e  clas.-ie()  as  sarcomas,  lympho-sarconias, 
secondary  carcinomas,  pleural  endotheliomas,  and  bronchial  carcinomas. 


few  cases  remain  (Christian).  .\  mediastinal  (jrowth  occurring  in  middle 
ajEcd  people  and  which  tends  to  spread  to  sHrroiindiiig  structures  as  indi- 
cated by  the  symptoms,  physical  signs  and  niriit venograms,  is  probably  a 
carcinoma.  The  final  proof,  however,  nui.st  rest  on  the  histological 
examination. 

Symptoms. — From  the  clinical  standpoint  the  benign  tumors  can  be 
dismissed  from  c<»nsideratioii.  Witii  one  <'xception  tliey  are  of  patho- 
logical interest  only.  Dermoid  cyst-*  will  be  consiiiered  separately. 
The  symptoms  of  malignant  growths  may  be  divided  into  three  classes: 
(1)  Those  which  occur  in  ail  forms;  (2)  constitutional  symptoms;  and 
(3)  special  symptoms  which  indicate  either  the  nature  or  the  location  of 
the  growth. 
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1.  Onset. — The  onset  may  be  insidious  with  a  gradual  failure  of 
health  or  it  may  be  more  or  less  acute  with  severe  symptoms  and  all 
the  evidences  of  a  rapid  decline. 

Dyspnea,  cough,  expectoration  and  pain  are  the  most  common 
symptoms. 

Dyspnea  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  one  of  the  most  common  symptoms 
encountered  in  intrathoracic  growths.  It  may  be  due  to  destruction  of 
the  pulmonary  tissue  by  the  tumor.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  intense  dyspnea  may  occur  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  damage  demonstrable  in  the  lungs.  Cyanosis  is  commonly 
present  under  these  circumstances.  In  a  case  seen  in  the  Phipps  Insti- 
tute the  patient's  only  symptoms  were  intense  dyspnea,  cyanosis  and  a 
slight  cough.  Examination  of  the  lungs  revealed  a  few  scattered  r&les 
on  both  sides,  but  no  localizing  signs.  The  heart  showed  nothing  ab- 
normal and  the  pulse  rate  was  under  90.  At  the  autopsy  not  more  than 
a  half  dozen  nodules,  the  size  of  an  English  walnut,  were  found  in  each 
lung.  The  primary  disease  consisted  of  a  small  scirrhous  carcinoma  in 
the  left  breast.  The  cause  of  the  dyspnea  and  cyanosis  in  such  eases  is 
not  understood.  Dyspnea  may  occur  as  the  result  of  pressure  on  the 
larger  bronchi  or  trachea  in  the  case  of  mediastinal  tumors.  In  some 
instances  it  is  believed  to  be  due  to  pressure  on  nerve  trunks.  It  may  be 
caused  also  as  the  result  of  a  large  complicating  pleural  effusion. 

The  difficulty  in  breathing  is  usually  constant  but  it  may  be  par- 
oxysmal in  character.  Occasionally  it  is  severe  enough  to  be  termed 
orthopnea. 

In  addition  to  the  dyspnea  the  breath  sounds  may  have  a  stridulous 
sound  as  the  result  of  pressure  on  the  main  bronchi  or  trachea.  Hoarse- 
ness may  occur  also  if  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  is  involved. 

Cough. — This  is  an  almost  constant  symptom ;  in  Walshe's  experience 
it  is  invariably  present  when  the  lungs  are  involved.  It  may  be  due 
to  an  associated  bronchitis  or  as  the  result  of  pressure.  It  varies  greatly 
in  severity. 

Expectoration. — The  sputum  may  be  mucoid,  mucopurulent,  blood- 
streaked  or  hemorrhagic.  The  presence  of  blood  in  the  sputum  or  the 
occurrence  of  small  hemoptyses  are  extremely  common  when  the  lungs 
are  involved.  Occasionally  the  expectorated  blood  is  thick,  dark  in 
color  and  closely  resembles  currant  jelly.  When  present  it  is  highly 
suggestive  of  malignant  disease. 

In  cases  of  suspected  malignant  disease  of  the  lungs  and  bronchi  the 
sputum,  especially  when  hemorrhagic  in  character,  should  be  examined 
both  macroscopieally  and  microscopically.  As  the  result  of  necrosis  and 
ulceration  bits  of  the  tumor  mass  may  be  discharged  in  the  sputum  and 
are  seen  as  whitish,  grayish  or  pinkish-colored  particles  or  shreds.  These 
shreds  may  resemble  small  pieces  of  washed-out  meat  (Salter).  In  the 
stained  specimen  there  may  be  present  a  large  number  of  cells,  either 
isolated  or  in  clusters,  which  are  very  suggestive  of  malignant  disease. 
So  too  is  the  presence  of  refractive  spherical  bodies  containing  fatty 
granules  (Lenhartz).  In  a  case  seen  several  years  ago  the  presence  of 
numerous  clusters  of  large  cells  in  the  sputum  gave  the  first  clue  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  trouble. 

Pain  may  be  the  first  symptom.  It  is  usually  an  indication  that  the 
pleura  is  involved  either  primarily  or  secondarily.     It  may  arise,  how- 
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ever,  as  the  result  of  pressure.  Tumors  in  the  mediastinum  may,  by 
extending  forward,  give  rise  to  pain  similar  to  that  occurring  in  thoracic 
aneurism.  The  pain  may  be  constant  or  paroxysmal.  In  the  pleural 
cases  it  may  have  all  the  features  of  an  acute  pleurisy  while  in  the 
mediastinal  cases  it  may  produce  a  dull  boring  pain  due  to  pressure  and 
erosion.  Neuralgic  pain  may  also  occur  if  the  intercostal  nerves  are 
involved  and  associated  with  this  there  may  be  herpes  zoster.  In  some 
instances  the  pain  is  objective  entirely  and  can  be  elicited  only  by  pressure 
with  the  palpating  finger. 

2.  Constitutional  Symptoms. — MaUgnant  disease  of  the  thoracic 
organs  give  rise  to  the  same  constitutional  symptoms  as  do  malignant 
growths  in  any  portion  of  the  body.  The  progress  of  the  disease  may  be 
exceedingly  rapid  or  it  may  be  relatively  slow.  Wilson  Fox  states  that 
the  duration  of  the  disease  ranges  from  four  years  to  three  weeks  while 
Walsh  found  the  maximum  length  of  time  to  be  twenty-seven  months  and 
the  minimum  three  and  a  half  months.  The  acuteness  of  the  disease 
depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  rate  of  the  growth  and  the  amount  of 
pressure  it  exerts.  In  the  case  of  mediastinal  growths  the  disease  may 
have  been  present  for  some  time  before  pressure  symptoms  finally  direct 
attention  to  its  presence.  In  practically  all  cases  there  is  a  more  or  less 
rapid  loss  in  weight  and  strength  and  the  patient  becomes  cachectic. 
Night  sweats  are  common  and  an  irregular  type  of  fever  is  frequently 
present  (Fig.  305).  In  common  with  other  chronic  wasting  diseases, 
anemia,  malaise,  a  capricious  appetite  and  digestive  disturbances  are 
common. 

Metastases  to  other  portions  of  the  body  may  take  place  and  entirely 
mask  the  pulmonary  lesion.  Metastasis  to  the  brain  is  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence  in  tumors  originating  in  the  bronchi.  Death  finally  takes 
place  as  the  result  of  asthenia,  hemorrhage  or  an  acute  infection. 

3.  Pressure  Symptoms. — For  the  most  part  the  special  or  localizing 
symptoms  result  from  the  pressure  exerted  by  mediastinal  growths. 
Pressure  on  one  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  may  give  rise  to  paroxysmal 
dyspnea  or  cough  and  occasionally  to  attacks  of  vomiting.  The  pulse 
may  be  increased  in  frequency  or  occasionally  it  may  be  greatly  retarded. 
If  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves,  especially  the  left,  are  involved  by  the 
growth  there  may  be  hoarseneas  or  aphonia.  Pressure  on  the  sympathetic 
may  lead  to  inequalities  of  the  pupils,  that  on  the  affected  side  being 
contracted  or  dilated. 

Symptoms  referable  to  the  blood-vessels  are  not  unusual  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  veins  are  more  frequently  aflfected  than  the  arteries.  In  not  a 
few  cases  inequality  of  the  radial  arteries  has  been  noted.  As  the  result 
of  pressure  on  the  superior  vena  cava  or  one  of  its  main  tributaries,  the 
veins  over  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  may  become  greatly  dilated,  vari- 
cose and  tortuous.  In  addition  the  face,  upper  part  of  the  thorax  and 
the  arms  may  become  cyanosed,  swollen,  and  edematous.  At  times  the 
tissues  of  the  neck  and  chest  wall  become  brawny  and  very  tense.  The 
evidences  of  venous  stasis  may  be  limited  to  one  side  or  may  involve 
both  sides.  As  the  result  of  the  interference  with  the  returning  blood 
cerebral  symptoms  may  occur,  such  as  headache,  vertigo  and  som- 
nolence. These  symptoms  arc  apt  to  be  increased  by  exertion  and,  in 
some  instances,  are  among  the  first  manifestations  of  an  intrathoracic 
growth. 
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Pressure  on  the  esophagus  may  give  rise  to  difficulty  in  swallowinK- 

Dermoid  Cyst. — As  previously  stated  this  growth  is  the  only  one  of 

the  benign  tumors  which  is  of  clinical  interest.     The  most  common  situa- 


tion of  tumors  of  this  typo  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  behindTthe 
sternum.  The  cyst  or  tumor,  as  the  case  may  l)e,  may  exist  without 
giving  rise  to  any  manifestations  whatever.  When  symptoms  are  present 
they   are  the  same  as  those  arising  from  any  form  of  tumor,  namely, 
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cough,  expectoration,  pain  and  pressure  symptoms.  When  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  a  tumor  is  the  cause  of  the  above  symptoms  a  dermoid 
cyst  or  tumor  is  to  be  suspected  if  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  slow  and 
long  drawn  out.  This  is  in  contrast  to  malignant  tumors  which  are 
characterized,  as  a  rule,  by  a  rapid  rate  of  growth.  The  most  distinc- 
tive feature  of  dermoid  cyst  is  the  presence  of  hair  in  the  sputum.  In 
some  instances  the  cyst  ruptures  through  the  chest  wall  in  which  case 
particles  of  hair  may  be  detected  in  the  discharge  from  the  fistulous 
opening. 

Secondary  Growths. — The  s>Tnptoms  of  secondary  malignant  growths 
are  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  primary  growths.  The 
diagnosis  is  oftener  easier,  however,  because  of  the  existence  of  a  primary 
growth  or  the  knowledge  that  a  malignant  tumor  has  been  removed. 
Under  these  circumstances  respiratory  symptoms  which  might  otherwise 
be  misinterpreted  are  recognized  as  being  due,  in  all  probability,  to 
secondary  malignant  growths. 

Physical  Signs. — Generally  speaking  the  abnormal  physical  signs 
produced  by  intrathoracic  tumors  are  elicited  over  the  lower  half  of  the 
chest  except  in  the  case  of  mediastinal  growths  which,  although  occurring 
most  frequently  in  the  upper  half  of  the  thorax,  are  situated  behind  or 
just  to  one  side  of  the  sternum.  The  apices  are  rarely  involved  except 
as  part  of  a  general  invasion  of  the  entire  lung. 

Inspection. — This  may  be  entirely  negative.  In  the  case  of  medias- 
tinal involvement  pressure  signs  may  be  detected.  The  pupils  may  be 
unequal  as  the  result  of  pressure  on  the  sympathetic.  Dilatation  of  the 
veins  in  the  chest  is  common.  Usually  the  veins  over  the  upper  part  of 
the  thorax  are  the  ones  involved  but  the  veins  of  the  arms,  lower  thorax 
and  upper  abdomen  may  be  involved  also.  Venous  stasis  may  also 
manifest  itself  by  cyanosis  of  the  lips  and  ears.  Edema  of  the  chest 
wall  also  occurs.  If  the  growth  is  in  the  anterior  mediastinum  the  upper 
part  of  the  sternum  may  present  a  bulging  point  and  this  external  tumor 
may  pulsate.  The  pulsation  is  due  to  transmission  of  the  aortic  impulse. 
Localized  bulging  may  be  noted  also  in  other  portions  of  the  chest, 
especially  in  rapidly  growing  tumors. 

If  the  growth  is  unilateral  the  affected  side  will  be  seen  to  expand 
poorly.  The  apex  beat  of  the  heart  may  be  displaced.  In  some  in- 
stances extreme  clubbing  of  the  fingers  with  or  without  enlargement  of 
the  long  bones  (hypertrophic  pulmonary  osteo-arthopathy)  uiay  develop 
very  rapidly  (sec  Fig.  3).  If  the  tumor  originates  in  one  of  the  large 
bronchi  direct  inspection  of  the  growth  is  possible  through  the  broncho- 
scope. 

Palpation. — Over  the  involved  area  of  the  lungs  the  tactile  fremitus 
is  usually  absent  or  greatly  diminished.  Palpation  also  serves  to  em- 
phasize differences  in  the  expansion  of  the  two  sides.  Firm  pressure 
with  the  finger  tips  will  often  elicit  tender  spots,  especially  if  the  pleura 
is  involved.  Pressure  with  the  finger  tips  also  may  reveal  the  presence 
of  edema  of  the  chest  wall.  In  some  instances  the  superficially  placed 
lymph  nodes  may  show  enlargement  as  the  result  of  metastasis. 

Percussion. — Areas  of  absolute  dulness  may  occur  at  any  point  and 
are  deiKnident  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  growth.  Dulness  is  most 
commonly  encountered  directly  over  or  to  one  side  of  the  sternum,  in  the 
interscapular  region  and  over  the  base  of  the  lungs. 
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Auscultation. — If  the  growth  is  Umited  to  the  mediastinum  there  may 
be  no  noticeable  auscultatory  change.  If  pressure  is  exerted  on  the 
trachea  or  large  bronchi  the  breath  sounds  may  have  a  harsh  and  stridu- 
lous  character.  Involvement  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  either  primarily 
or  secondarily  may  give  rise  to  broncho-vesicular,  bronchial  or  suppressed 
breath  sounds.  In  the  pulmonary  cases  r&les  are  nearly  always  heard 
as  the  result  of  an  associated  bronchitis.  With  involvement  of  the 
pleura  the  breath  and  voice  sounds  are  usually  distant  and  suppressed. 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  primary  malignant  growths  is  not 
easy.  This  is  due  in  part  to  their  rarity  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
symptoms  to  which  they  give  rise  are  encountered  in  the  more  common 
thoracic  affections.  Secondary  malignant  disease  of  the  lungs  on  the 
other  hand,  is,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  easily  recognized  providing 
there  is  present  a  primary  growth  or  the  knowledge  that  such  a  growth 
has  been  removed.  If,  however,  the  primary  growth  escapes  detection 
and  gives  rise  to  no  symptoms  metastasis  to  the  lungs  may  occur  without 
the  true  nature  of  the  trouble  being  suspected.  Pressure  symptoms 
should  always  suggest  an  intrathoracic  growth  especially  when  aneurism 
can  be  excluded.  The  only  distinctive  feature  of  these  growths  is  the 
presence  of  numerous  large  cells,  singly  or  in  clusters,  in  the  sputum  and 
this  is  available  in  the  lung  cases  only. 

Tuberculosis. — Instances  of  malignant  disease  are  not  infrequently 
seen  in  institutions  for  the  care  of  tuberculous  patients,  Washburn^ 
reports  the  finding  of  5  cases  of  malignant  disease  of  the  lungs  out  of 
198  autopsies  at  the  Boston  Consumptives  Hospital.  The  fact  that 
intrathoracic  growths  almost  invariably  give  rise  to  symptoms  which 
are  associated  constantly  with  tuberculosis  is  responsible  for  this.  The 
persistent  absence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum,  the  marked  dyspnea 
and  the  localization  of  the  physical  signs  in  the  anterior  mediastinum,  about 
the  roots  or  at  the  bases  of  the  lungs  should  serve  as  warnings.  Tubercu- 
losis is  either  localized  at  the  summit  of  the  lung  or  if  the  whole  lung  is 
diseased,  the  most  destructive  lesions  are  found  where  the  process  first 
started,  namely,  at  the  apex.  Occasionally  the  malignant  growth  is 
confined  to  the  upper  lol)e  of  the  lung  (Fig.  306).  In  such  cases  a  diag- 
nosis of  tuberculosis  can  be  avoided  only  by  giving  heed  to  the  negative 
sputum  examinations. 

Bronchitis. — Occasionally  cases  of  malignant  disease  are  encountered 
in  which  there  are  no  localizing  signs  in  the  lungs  and  all  that  can  be 
detected  is  the  presence  of  scattered  rales.  If  the  sputum  is  blood- 
streaked  and  does  not  contain  tul>ercle  bacilli  and  in  addition,  the  heart 
shows  no  evidence  of  failing  compensation,  malignant  disease  should 
be  thought  of.  Extreme  dyspnea  and  cyanosis  occurring  in  a  case  pre- 
senting the  physical  signs  of  a  simple  bronchitis  are  Very  suggestive  of 
malignant  disease. 

Chronic  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  lung  are  to  l)e  distinguished 
from  malignant  disease  by  their  long  duration  and  the  absence  of  severe 
const  itutional  symptoms. 

Pleural  Effusion. — The  frequency  with  which  malignant  disease  is 
mistaken  for  a  pleural  effusion  has  long  been  recognized.  The  causes  of 
error  lie  in  the  bulging  of  the  affected  side,  the  flat  percussion  note  and 
the  absence  of  the  voice  and  breath  sounds.     Pleural  effusion  rarely 

^  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.^  October  28,  1915. 
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gives  rise  to  pressure  symptoms  although  the  displacement  of  the  thoracic 
viscera,  especially  the  heart,  is  usually  more  marked  than  in  cases  of 
malignant  disease.  The  presence  or  absence  «f  Grocco's  triangle  is 
sometimes  of  service  in  distinguishing  the  two  conditions.  The  most 
certain  method  is  the  use  of  an  exploring  needle.  In  addition  the  X-rays 
should  l)e  utilized  in  all  doubtful  cases. 

If  mahgnant  disease  and  pleural  effusion  coexist  the  exciting  cause  of 
the  fluid  may  be  overlooked.     A  hemorrhagic  effusion  while  not  pathog- 


Flo.  306. — Malignant  diKeHHe  of  upper 
been  treated  in  aeveral  sanatoria  for  ti 


for  tubercul 


nomonic  of  malignant  disease,  is  suggestive.  Ross'  in  a  study  of  60 
cases  of  malignant  disease  involving  the  mediastinum  stated  that  there 
was  an  effusion  in  29  and  of  this  number  15  were  hemorrhagic. 

Encysted  effusions  may  be  mistaken  for  malignant  <lisease  and  vice 
versa.  The  differentiation  rests  for  the  most  part,  on  ihe  use  of  the  explor- 
ing needle,  the  X-ray  examination  and  the  course  of  the  disease. 

Pericardial  Effusion. — A  tumor  involving  the  iiiiterior  mediastinum 
at  times  assumes  the  pyramidal  shape  of  a  pericardial  effusion  (Fig.  307), 
1  Edinburgh  Med.  Jour..  December,  1914. 
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In  case  of  an  effusion  the  cardiac  symptoms  are  usually  marked  while 
pressure  symptoms  are  absent;  the  reverse  is  true  in  cases  of  tumor.  As 
in  all  mediastinal  affections  the  X-rays  arc  invaluable. 

Aneurism  of  Ike  Arch  of  the  Aorta. — Many  of  the  symptoms  and  signs 
of  aneurism  also  occur  in  tumors  involving  the  anterior  mediastinum. 
Thus  the  tumor  may  cause  a  bulging  of  the  chest  wall  over  the  site  in 
which  aneurisms  commonly  occur  and  this  bulging  tumor  may  be  seen 


to  pulsate  as  the  result  of  transmission  of  the  normal  aortic  impulse 
through  the  tumor.  Furthermore,  the  tumor  may  cause,  by  pressure 
on  the  main  arterial  branches,  an  inequality  of  the  pulses.  In  the  case 
of  a  tumor  the  pulsation  is  not  expansile  in  character,  a  thrill  is  rarely 
present  and  a  diastolic  murmur  is  also  very  rare.  In  young  individuals 
aneurism  is  much  less  common  than  tumor.  An  X-ray  examination 
should  always  be  made  in  doubtful  cases. 
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Leukemia  aTid  Hodgkt'n's  Disease. — Involvement  of  the  iiiediastiDal 
lymph  nodes  often  masks  the  picture  of  these  ronditions.  The 
phj-sical  sifEns  are  those  of  a  mediastinal  tumor.  The  presence  of  en- 
larged lymph  nodes  elsewhere  and  the  blood  picture  serve  to  differentiate 
them.     The  X-raj-s  will  also  show  the  enlarged  lymph  nodes  (Fig.  308), 


.1  adctiitU  (in  myeloget 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  THYHDS 

A  number  of  terms  have  been  employed  to  imiicale  an  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  thymus:  Persistenee  of  the  thymus,  hy|wrplasia,  hyper- 
trophy, status  lymphat ieus,  status  thymico-lymphatieus,  lymphatism, 
thymic  tracheostenosis. 

General  Considerations.^Little  is  known  concerning  the  thymus  and 
there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  histological  status. 
By  some  it  is  classed  among  the  ductless  glands,  although  structurally  it 
has  little  resemblance  to  these  organs;  others  look  upon  it  aS  an  epithelial 
structure;  the  majority  of  observers,  however,  consider  the  tliynme  as 
belonging  to  the  lymphoid  organs.  At  birth  the  thymus  in  seen  to  con- 
sist of  a  pinkish  mass  lying  in  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  mediastinum 
and  extending  from  just  below  the  thyroid  to  the  pericardium.  It  is 
compo.scd  of  two  long,  flat  IoIkss  more  or  less  fused  together,  although 
often  separated  by  a  fissure.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  connective  tissue  capsule 
that  sends  in  trabecule  dividing  it  into  lolws  and  lobules.  The  sac  is 
loosely  attached   to   the  sternum  in  front,  laterally  to  the  pleurje,  and 
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posteriorly  is  firmly  united  to  the  pericardium.  Prolongations  also 
connect  it  with  the  trachea,  bronchi  and  pulmonary  veins.  At  birth 
the  thymus  weighs  from  7  to  10  grams.  According  to  Warthin  glands 
weighing  20  or  30  grams  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  being  abnormally 
enlarged.  The  thymus  gradually  increases  in  size  up  to  the  second  year. 
It  may  then  remain  stationary  or  gradually  undergo  atrophy.  With 
the  advent  of  puberty  it  undergoes  rapid  involution  and  by  the  twentieth 
year  is  represented  by  a  mass  of  fibrous  and  fatty  tissue  (see  Figs.  65, 
111,  113,  114). 

The  function  of  the  organ  is  equally  obscure.  Krehl  is  of  the  opinion 
that  its  entire  anatomical  development,  its  persistence  through  adoles- 
cence, its  regression  as  growth  nears  completion — all  speak  for  its  role 
in  the  building  of  the  body.  But  although  there  has  been  considerable 
experimental  work  done  in  the  endeavor  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject, 
nothing  definite  is  known.  It  has  been  shown  experimentally  that  tliere 
is,  apparently,  some  relationship  between  the  thymus  and  the  testes, 
castration  delaying  the  involution  of  the  thymus  while  removal  of  the 
latter  causes  a  more  rapid  development  of  the  testes.  It  is  also  believed 
that  the  organ  is  concerned  in  the  development  of  the  osseous  and  central 
nervous  systems  and  is  in  some  way  related  to  the  blood-making  organs. 

Although  the  thymus  may  be  the  seat  of  disease  such  an  occurrence 
is  extremely  rare.  Clinically  the  thynuis  is  of  interest  chiefly  because 
of  enlargement  of  the  organ. 

Etiology. — The  condition  is  encountered  for  the  most  part  in  infants 
and  young  children  but  it  may  occur  in  adults.  In  some  cases  there  is 
apparently  a  relationship  between  the  hypertrophy  of  the  gland  and 
other  disease  proce^es,  indicating  possibly  a  compensatory  action.  In  a 
few  instances  the  enlargement  may  Ix*  associated  with  an  acute  infection. 
In  many  cases  there  is  no  adequate  explanation.  Infants  who  die  sud- 
denly after  an  attack  of  dyspnea  or  who  are  found  dead  in  bed  are  often 
the  subjects  of  enlarged  thynms.  ('linically  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  adenoids  and  thymus  hyperi)lasia  are  sometimes  associated. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  enlargement  of  the  thymus  often  compli- 
cates any  kind  of  goitre.  Crotti^  has  reported  6  cases  (5  adults,  1  infant) 
in  which  this  combination  occurred.  He  urges  that  all  goitre  cases  and 
especially  those  suffering  from  hyperthyroidism,  should  l)e  examined 
for  the  presence  of  an  enlarged  thymus,  as  the  sudden  death  which  occa- 
sionally takes  place  in  Graves'  disease  may  be  due  to  this  cause.  Matti^ 
collected  from  the  literature  133  cases  of  hyperthyroidism  in  which  an 
autopsy  had  been  held,  and  in  98  cases  (74  per  cent.)  a  hyperplastic 
thymus  was  found.  Hector  MacKenzie  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  associ- 
ation of  Graves'  disease  and  enlargement  of  the  thymus  is  too  frequent 
to  be  accidental.  (3ccasionally  enlargement  of  the  thymus  occurs  in 
leukemia. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  addition  to  enlargement  of  the  thymus  there 
may  Ix?  alterations  in  adjacent  structures  due  to  pressure  and  develop- 
mental changes.  In  the  majority  of  cases  of  enlargement  of  the  thymus 
the  pathological  picture  is  that  of  **  status  lymphaticus."  The  children 
are  large  for  their  age  and  often  have  large  heads.  The  body  fat  is 
usually  increased.     Anemia  is  more  or  less  well  marked  and  the  facies 

^Jour.  Am.  Med.  Asttoc,  Jan.  11,  1913;  Ibid,  Feb.  22,  1913. 
2  Deut.  Zeit.  f.  Chir.,  1912,  cxii. 
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present  a  pasty  appearance.  The  lymphoid  structures  throughout  the 
body  are  usually  increased.  The  external  and  internal  lymph  nodes, 
tonsils  and  solitary  follicles  in  the  intestines  are  hyperplastic  and  ade- 
noids are  commonly  present. 

The  pressure  of  an  enlarged  thymus  is  exerted,  for  the  most  part,  on 
the  trachea  which  in  extreme  cases  may  be  almost  completely  stenosed. 
Pressure  may  also  be  exerted  on  the  heart  and  to  this  may  be  ascribed 
some  of  the  cases  of  sudden  death.  When  respiratory  symptoms  are 
present  they  are  always  due  to  pressure  on  the  trachea  which  is  often 
severe  enough  to  cause  death  by  suffocation.  In  those  cases  in  which 
there  is  no  pressure  on  the  trachea  death  probably  is  due  to  toxemia 
resulting  from  an  overproduction  of  the  internal  secretion  of  the  thymus 
and  lymph  glands  (Osier). 

Symptoms. — In  not  a  few  cases  there  are  no  premonitory  symptoms, 
or  if  they  have  been  present  they  have  been  overlooked.  Sudden  death 
from  enlargement  of  the  thymus  is  not  an  uncommon  event  in  young 
children  who  have  given  no  previous  evidence  of  ill  health.  In  children 
who  are  believed  to  have  been  ''overlaid"  bv  the  mother  the  true  cause 
of  death  is  to  be  found,  in  some  instances,  in  enlargement  of  the  thymus. 

Occasionally  a  new-born  child  is  extremely  cyanotic  and  the  respira- 
tions labored  and  noisy.  It  may  be  revived  but  dies  in  a  few  hours.  In 
such  cases  a  greatly  enlarged  thymus  is  found  to  be  present. 

Sudden  death,  the  underlying  cause  of  which  is  an  enlarged  thymus, 
may  also  follow  a  severe  fright,  great  emotion,  a  surgical  operation  or 
anesthesia.  Warthin  believes  that  a  large  proportion  of  deaths  occur- 
ring in  surgical  anesthesia  are  due  to  enlargement  of  the  thymus.  Sus- 
pected cases  should  be  carefully  examined  before  submitting  them  to  an 
operation. 

The  most  striking  and  important  symptom  of  hyperplasia  of  the 
thymus  is  dyspnea  due,  in  part,  to  diminution  of  space  in  the  upper 
thorax  and,  in  part,  to  varying  degrees  of  stenosis  of  the  trachea.  The 
severity  of  the  dyspnea  varies  tremendously.  It  may  be  nothing  more 
than  a  mild  form  of  stridor  or  it  may  be  fulminating  in  character  and  cause 
death  in  a  few  minutes.  Between  these  extremes  all  possible  grades  may 
occur.  The  difficulty  in  breathing  often  manifests  itself  in  the  first  weeks 
or  months  of  life  and  diminishes  after  the  second  year  at  which  time  the 
gland  begins  to  undergo  involution. 

The  dyspnea  may  consist  of  a  stridorous  type  of  breathing  which 
may  be  audible  at  a  distance.  It  is  most  marked  during  inspiration  but 
may  occur  during  expiration  also.  This  type  of  breathing  may  remain 
stationary  or  it  may  become  progressively  worse  as  the  pressure  on  the 
trachea  becomes  greater. 

In  more  severe  cases  the  disturbance  in  breathing  is  often  paroxysmal 
or  asthmatic  in  character.  The  pseudoasthmatic  attacks  may  occur  in 
cases  with  persistent  stridor  or  they  may  develop  when  there  have  been 
no  previous  symptoms.  This  type  of  breathing  was  first  described  by 
Kopp  and  is  often  referred  to  as  Kopp's  astkma.  A  fatal  issue  may 
follow  the  first  of  these  attacks  but  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  may 
occur.  **ln  paroxysmal  dyspnea,  the  child  suddenly  suffocates  and 
becomes  cyanotic.  The  stridor  is  extremely  marked,  respiration  becomes 
accelerated  and  there  is  a  sucking  in  of  the  suprasternal  and  infrasternal 
fossffi.     The  choking  spell  may  occur  wuthout  cause,  or  when  the  child 
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cries  from  pain  or  anger.  Hyperextension  of  the  head  or  dorsal  decubitus 
exaggerates  the  dyspnea.  This  would  explain  why  dyspnea  is  more 
marked  during  sleep  than  during  waking  hours*'  (Crotti).  Finally,  there 
is  the  fulminant  type  in  which  death  occurs  suddenly  without  a  history 
of  previous  respiratory  trouble. 

In  the  absence  of  respiratory  symptoms  hyperplasia  of  the  thymus 
should  be  suspected  in  children  in  whom  the  body  fat  is  in  excess,  who 
are  anemic,  thick-skinned  and  who  have  facies  of  the  adenoid  type.  The 
superficial  lymph  nodes  will  often  be  found  to  be  unduly  enlarged,  the 
spleen  is  palpable  and  the  tonsillar  tissue  abundant.  A  blood  count  will 
frequently  show  an  excess  of  lymphocytes. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — The  general  appearance  has  been 
referred  to.  In  many,  if  not  the  majority,  of  children  suffering  from 
an  enlarged  thymus  there  are  evidences  of  rickets.  Occasionally  there 
may  be  some  bulging  of  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum  and  in  extreme 
cases  a  tumor  may  be  seen  in  the  suprasternal  notch  during  forced 
expiration. 

Direct  inspection  of  the  upper  air  tract  will  reveal,  in  many  cases, 
hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils  and  the  presence  of  adenoids;  occasionally  the 
stenosis  of  the  trachea  can  be  seen. 

Palpation. — The  gland  may  be  felt  in  the  suprasternal  notch.  En- 
largement of  the  superficial  lymph  nodes  and  the  spleen  may  be  present. 

Percussion. — This  gives  the  most  important  information.  The  area 
of  dulness  is  triangular  in  shape  and  can  easily  be  determined  by  median 
percussion  over  the  manubrium.  The  dulness  extends  beyond  the  edges 
of  the  sternum  and  is  nearly  always  more  marked  to  the  left  than  the 
right.  On  the  left  side  the  dulness  can  be  elicited  in  the  first  and  second 
interspaces  and  occasionally  in  the  third;  on  the  right  in  the  first  inter- 
space and  less  frequentlv  in  the  second.  The  dulness  may  merge  into 
the  heart  dulness  below  (Fig.  309;  see  also  Figs.  Ill,  112,  113  and  114). 

Jacobi^  and  Boggs^  claim  that  the  thymus  is  movable  and  that  the 
mobility  of  the  organ  is  a  valuable  diagnostic  sign.  Jacobi  believes  that 
in  the  dorsal  decubitus  the  organ  falls  away  from  the  chest  wall.  He, 
therefore,  percuss(\s  the  area  over  the  thynms  when  the  patient  is  lying 
on  the  back.  On  reversing  the  decubitus  and  percussing  from  under- 
neath, the  area  of  duhiess  will  be  increased  if  the  thymus  is  enlarged  as 
the  gland  has  fallen  back  against  the  anterior  chest  wall.  Boggs,  from 
clinical  observations,  has  determined  that  the  gland  moves  up  and  down. 
It  can  be  made  to  shift  upward  "-by  hyperextension  of  the  head  in  the 
middle  line.  He  examines  th6  patient  in  the  sitting  posture  and  de- 
termines tlie  lower  limit  of  dulness,  then  by  extending  the  head  the  dul- 
ness will  be  found  to  have  shifted  upward,  often  as  much  as  an  inter- 
si)ace  or  more.  Park  and  Maguire'  criticize  both  these  hypotheses  on 
the  ground  that  the  capsule  is  so  firmly  attached  to  surrounding  struc- 
ture as  to  preclude  movement.  They  suggest,  however,  that  the  thymus 
may  be  displaced  inside  its  own  capsule. 

While  some  assert  that  the  X-rays  fail  to  confirm  the  percussion 
area  of  dulness,  others  have  found  that  the  two  methods  agreed.  Hoch- 
singer  found  enlargement  of  the  thymus  by  lx)th  percussion  and  radio- 

>  -Therapeutics  of  Infancy  and  Childhood,"  1908. 
•  Trans.  Atssoc.  Am.  Phys.^  1911. 
^  Arch.  IrU.  Med.t  September,  1912. 
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graphic  methods  in  26  out  of  58  children  examined.  Crotti  insists  that 
the  percussion  findings  should  always  be  checked  up  by  the  X-rays.  If 
enlargement  of  the  thymus  is  present,  a  more  or  less  triangular  shadow 
with  sharply  defined  edges  is  seen  in  the  superior  me<liastinal  space.  It 
overlaps  the  normal  mediastinal  shadow  and  extends  upward  from  the 


Enlarged  thymus.      (HoeTiloenogram  by  Dr.  H.  K.  Pane 


superimposed  un  the  base  of  the 


base  of  the  heart.     In  some  cui 
heart  like  a  cap. 

Auscultation. — If  respiratory  distnrbances  are  present  they  can 
usually  l>e  detected  without  the  aid  of  the  stethoscope  as  the  stridor  may 
be  audible  at  some  distance  from  the  body.  While  heard  all  over  the 
chest  the  stridor  is  more  intense  over  the  upper  part. 
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Diagnosis. — In  children  the  most  important  symptom  is  alteration  in 
the  character  of  the  breathing.  This  consists  of  a  persistent  stridor  both 
inspiratory  and  expiratory  but  most  marked  on  inspiration.  Children 
who  are  subject  to  this  type  of  breathing  may  suffer  from  paroxysmal 
suffocative  attacks  resembling  asthma.  In  some  instances  these  so- 
called  asthmatic  attacks  occur  at  intervals,  the  breathing  l)eing  normal 
at  other  times. 

Congenital  stridor  may  be  due  also  to  malformation  of  the  vestibule 
of  the  larynx.  In  this  condition  the  difficulty  in  breathing  is  entirely 
inspiratory.  The  condition  may  be  recognized  by  direct  inspection 
with  the  laryngoscope  or  by  digital  examination. 

Enlarged  tuberculous  lymph  nodes  about  the  root  of  the  lung  may 
give  rise  to  stridor.  This  type  of  breathing  when  due  to  enlarged 
lymph  nodes  rarely  appears  before  the  fourth  month.  In  tuberculous 
adenitis  the  radiograph  gives  an  entirely  different  picture.  The  trouble 
is  seen  to  be  at  the  roots  of  the  lungs,  the  enlarged  lymph  nodes  show- 
ing as  distinct  isolated  shadows. 

In  adults  suffering  with  goitre,  especially  the  exophthalmic  type,  it  is 
important  to  have  in  mind  that  a  persistent  thymus  may  be  present. 
The  differentiation  between  an  enlarged  thynms  and  an  intrathoracic 
goitre  may  present  some  difficulty.  In  goitre  there  is  an  up  and  down 
movement  synchronous  with  swallowing  which  may  be  detected  by  the 
fluoroscope.  This  up  a*nd  down  movement  is  characteristic  of  goitre 
and  occurs  in  no  other  condition. 

Hernia  of  the  Lungs  (Pneumonoceie) 

This  is  a  rare  condition:  not  more  than  one  hundred  cases  have  been 
recorded  in  the  literature.  Two  groups  of  cases  are  recognized,  traumatic 
and  congenital. 

In  the  majority  of  instances  a  hernia  of  the  lung  is  traumatic  in  origin. 
When  an  open  wound  of  the  chest  occurs  it  is  followed,  almost  invariably, 
by  collapse  of  the  lung  and  the  formation  of  a  pneumothorax.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  and  under  circumstances  which  are  difficult  to  explain, 
a  portion  of  the  lung  protrudes  through  the  opening.  Makins^  in  an 
extensive  experience  with  chest  wounds,  observed  but  one  case  in  which 
this  accident  had  occurred.  The  condition  is  recognizable  at  a  glance. 
In  addition  to  open  wounds  the  chest  wall  may  be  weakened  by  a  severe 
strain,  a  blow,  or  a  crushing  accident.  Although  operations  on  the  chest 
wall,  at  timers,  leave  a  point  of  weakened  resistance  through  which  the 
lung  tissue  may  bulge,  it  is  noteworthy  how  seldom  this  accident  occurs. 
The  hernia  may  develop  very  quickly  or  a  considerable  interval  may  in- 
tervene (consecutive  hernia). 

Congenital  hernia  is  the  result  of  some  defect  in  the  chest  wall.  As 
the  lungs  are  in  a  state  of  collapse  during  uterine  life  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  trouble  until  some  weeks  or  months  after  birth.  Occasionally 
Mie  condition  does  not  manifest  itself  until  adult  life.  A  congenital 
hernia  is  most  apt  to  appear  in  the  lower  intercostal  spaces  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  cartilage  with  the  rib. 

The  h(Tnia  varies  greatly  in  size  ranging  from  one  the  size  of  an  almond 
to  a  clinched  fist.     The  hernia  may  be  enclosed  in  a  sac  formed  by  the 

'  "Surgical  ExperienccH  in  South  Africa,  1899-1900." 
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pleura.  It  can  often  be  replaced  and  when  this  is  the  case  the  opening 
in  the  chest  wall  may  be  made  out  readily.  As  a  rule  there  are  no  symp- 
toms, but  in  some  instances,  during  the  initial  period  of  development, 
there  may  be  pain.  This  may  be  aggravated  by  deep  breathing  or 
coughing. 

The  tumor  consists  of  a  rounded  mass  which  is  soft,  elastic  and  crepi- 
tant. It  may  be  covered  with  smooth,  normal  skin  or,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
post-operative  hernia,  by  scar  tissue.  Coughing,  deep  breathing  or  change 
of  posture  may  cause  the  tumor  to  increase  in  size.  Over  the  tumor  the 
percussion  note  is  resonant  or  tympanitic,  the  breath  sounds  vesicular 
and  the  vocal  and  tactile  fremitus  are  increased.  In  some  instances  the 
hernia  may  appear  only  intermittently.  Strangulation,  although  rare, 
has  been  reported. 

The  following  conditions  may  be  confounded  with  a  pneumonocele: 
subcutaneous  emphysema,  empyema  necessitatis,  aneurism  or  tumor. 

Subcutaneous  emphysema  may  cause  a  localized  swelling  on  the  chest 
wall,  which  on  palpation  crepitates  and  on  percussion  gives  a  tympanitic 
note.  The  crepitation,  which  is  caused  by  the  movement  of  bubbles  of 
air  in  the  tissues,  may  not  only  be  felt  but  may  be  audible  as  well.  The 
condition  may  be  due  to  some  gas-producing  organism,  such  as  the  gas 
bacillus  of  Welch.  More  frequently  it  follows  a  punctured  wound, 
traumatic  or  operative.  It  is  not  uncommon,  for  instance,  after  paracen- 
tesis. Subcutaneous  emphysema  is  often  seen  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck  and  over  the  manubrium  as  the  result  of  trauma  or  a  violent  cough- 
ing paroxysm. 

In  empyema  necessitatis  the  external  tumor  may  increase  or  diminish 
in  size  during  coughing  or  forced  breathing.  The  differentiation,  as  in 
the  case  of  other  tumors  of  the  chest  wall,  depends  on  the  presence  or 
absence  of  crepitation  and  the  other  signs  commonly  found  in  hernia. 

Alterations  in  the  Extremities  Due  to  chronic  Pulmonary 

Disease 

A  curious  feature  of  chronic  pulmonary  affections  is  the  frequency 
with  which  deformity  of  the  fingers,  toes  and  nails  occurs.  These  changes 
are  seen  also  in  congenital  heart  disease;  occasionally  there  is  no  demon- 
strable factor. 

THE  NAILS 

In  pulmonary  tuberculosis  abnormalities  involving  the  nails  are  ex- 
tremelv  common.  The  abnormalitv  to  be  noted  mav  consist  of  a 
change  in  the  color,  in  the  contour  or  in  the  texture  of  the  nail.  In 
cases  of  advanced  phthisis,  the  nails  are  often  livid  and  may  be  slightly 
cyanotic  in  appearance.  In  the  early  stages  of  tuberculosis  the  nails 
may  be  of  an  exaggerated  pinkish  color,  closely  resembling  those  which 
have  been  stained  with  a  manicuring  paste,  or  they  may  have  a  slight 
violet  tinge.  In  either  case  these  changes  are  to  be*  looked  upon  as  an 
evidence  of  serious  infection.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  these  changes  in 
the  nails  of  individuals  in  whom  the  disease  steadily  progressed  from  bad 
to  worse,  although  when  first  seen  the  amount  of  pulmonary  involve- 
ment spoke  for  a  favorable  prognosis. 

An  extremely  common  change,  especially  in  cases  of  tuberculosis,  is 
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curving  of  the  nails.  This  is  usually  an  exaggeration  of  the  normal  curve 
from  side  to  side  so  that  the  nail  appears  narrower  than  normal.  Not 
infrequently  the  lateral  curving  is  associated  with  a  turning  downward 
of  the  distal  portion  of  the  nail,  over  the  end  of  the  finger.  When  club- 
bing of  the  fingers  also  is  present  the  curving  downward  of  the  nail  over 
the  end  of  the  finger  is  usually  very  marked.  Among  3551  patients 
observed  at  the  Phipps  Institute  curving  of  the  nails  was  noted  in  1382  or 
38.9  per  cent. 

Longitudinal  and  transverse  striations  are  quite  common.  The  trans- 
verse striations  often  correspond  with  exacerbations  of  the  disease  and  are 
similar  to  those  occasionally  seen  after  an  acute  illness  of  any  kind. 

An  unusual  change,  occasionally  noted  in  those  suffering  from  some 
chronic  pulmonary  affection  is  the  so-called  '^oyster-sheir^  nail. 
Hirshberg^  first  called  attention  to  this  change.  Five  cases  have  been 
seen  at  the  Phipps  Institute.  The  nail  becomes  loosened  from  its  bed 
laterally  and  distally,  becomes  very  brittle  and  is  easily  broken.  It  is, 
also,  deformed  by  ridges  and  crater-like  depressions,  giving  it  the  appear- 
ance of  an  oyster  shell.     Both  the  fingers  and  toes  are  involved. 

CLUBBING  OF  THE  FINGERS  AND  TOES. 

This  curious  deformity  of  the  fingers  was  known  to  the  ancients  and 
was  in  later  times  referred  to  as  the  ''Hippocratic  deformity  of  the 
fingers.^'  The  toes  are  often  involved  but  never  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  fingers.  Occasionally  the  nose  assumes  a  bulbous  or  clubbed 
appearance. 

Clubbing  of  the  fingers  is  very  common  in  cases  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis. It  is  seen  in  its  most  exaggerated  form,  however,  in  bronchiec- 
tasis, empyema  and  congenital  heart  disease.  In  the  ordinary  chronic 
type  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  the  clubbing  is  never  extreme;  when  it  is 
one  can  be  reasonably  certain  that  the  tuberculosis  is  associated  with 
marked  fibrosis  of  the  lung  and  dilatation  of  the  bronchi.  In  a  group  of 
potters  seen  at  the  White  Haven  Sanatorium  extreme  clubbing  of  the 
fingers  was  not(Ml  in  10  of  the  21  reported.-  In  these  cases  the  primary 
trouble  was  a  pulmonary  fibrosis  associat(»d  with  dilatation  of  the  bronchi, 
resulting  from  the  inhalation  of  inorganic  dust.  Later  a  tuberculous 
infection  was  superadded.  Among  3551  cases  of  tuberculosis  seen  at  the 
Phipps  Institute  varying  degrees  of  clubbing  of  the  fingers  was  noted  in 
772  or  21.7  per  cent.  In  extreme  examples  of  the  condition  the  associa- 
tion with  bronchiectasis  is  so  frequent  as  to  be  of  considerable  diagnostic 
value  and  th(»  same  is  true  of  the  association  of  marked  clubbing  and 
cyanosis  with  congenital  heart  disease  (see  Fig.  1). 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  development  of  the  clubbing  is 
insidious  and  slow  and  usually  passes  unnoticed  by  the  patient.  Rarely 
it  develops  (luickly.  West'  records  two  cases  in  which  the  clubbing 
d(»velo{)ed  in  two  and  four  weeks  respectively  and  Godlee*  mentions  a  case 
in  which  well-marked  clubbing  appeared  in  two  months.  Aside  from  the 
deformity  there  are  no  symptoms  although  occasionally  pain  is  com- 
plain(»(l  of  in  rapidly  developing  cases.     Once  established  the  deformity 

*  Am.  Jour.  Dermatology,  August.  1911. 

-  Am.  Jour.  Public  Health,  1914,  vol.  iv,  No.  9. 
'  TrauH.  Clin.  Soc,  vol.  xxx.  1S97. 

*  Fowler  and  Godlek::  "Diseases  of  the  Lungs,"  1898. 
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is  permanent  although  some  iiiiprovpnieiit   has  Ih-cii   nofcil  after  the 
drainage  of  an  empyema. 

In  simple  clubbing  the  onlargement  is,  for  the  moat  part,  due  to  a 
hyperplasia  of  the  soft  parts,  principally  fat.  Two  clubbed  fingers  (.shown 
in  Fig.  310)  which  I  had  removed  at  autopsy  and  placed  in  Kaiserling's 
fluid  both  lost  the  deformity;  Fowler  had  a  similar  experience  with  a 
clubbed  finger  preserved  in  alcohol.  Since  the  introduction  of  the 
X-rays  it  has  been  shown  that  in  many  cases  there  is  also  some  increase  in 
the  bony  parts.  Usually  the  change  is  limited  to  the  terminal  phalanx 
but  there  may  be  present  also  some  periosteal  proliferation  of  the  long 
bones.  Locke'  states  that  the  Roentgen-ray  examination  of  39  eases 
of  simple  clubbing  showed  alterations  of  varying  degree  in  the  ungual 


KiG.  310.--Simp!e  cluliljiiig. 


phalanges  in  .5  cases  and  perioat^^al  proliferation  of  the  long  bones  in  12. 
The  change  noted  in  the  terminal  phalanges  consists  of  a  proliferation 
of  the  distal  half,  usually  giving  a  distinct  chestnut-burr  appearance 
(Fig.  311),  and  occasionally  immense  burr-like  processes  are  seen. 

The  affection  is  almost  always  l)ilateral  and  symmetrical  and  is  said 
to  take  place  first  in  the  thumb  and  forefinger:  later  the  other  fingers  also 
become  clubbed.  A  few  eases  have  been  reported  in  which  the  deformity 
was  unilateral  and  associated  with  an  aneurism  of  ihe  subclavian  artery. 
Such  cases  are  not  instances  of  true  clubbing  but  are  to  be  regarded  as  a 
form  of  edema  due  to  interference  with  the  circulation.  The  deformity 
consists  of  enlargement  and  thickening  of  the  digital  pulp  of  the  ungual 
phalanx  associated  with  curving  <lownward  of  the  end  of  the  nail.  This 
type  of  nail  is  sometimes  referred  to  the  "parrot-beak"  nail.  Owing  to 
the  bulbous  appearance  of  the  terminal  phalanges,  fingers  so  deformed 
have  bwn  likened  to  the  end  of  a  club  or  a  drumstick:  Tnmsseau  com- 
pared the  enlargement  to  the  hea<l  of  a  serpen!  (Fig.  312l.  The  .skin 
I  Arch.  Int.  Mid.,  Miiy,  Ifll.l,  Part  1, 
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over  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  finger  is  usually  shiny  and  stretched  in 
appearance.  In  the  rapidly  developing  type  the  swelling  of  the  soft 
parts  is  extreme,  the  nail  bed  is  deeply  injected  and  swollen  and  the  nails 
are  red.  This  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  cases  of  empyema;  the  most 
marked  example  which  has  come  to  my  notice  was  in  a  case  of  recurrent 
sarcoma  with  extensive  metastasis  to  the  lungs  (see  Fig.  3).  In  the 
slowly  developing  type  the  color  of  the  skin  and  nail  may  be  of  a  deeper 
pink  than  normal  or  it  may  be  dusky  and  livid.  When  the  clubbing  is 
associated  with  congenital  heart  disease,  both  the  nails  and  fingers  are 
markedly  cyanotic  (see  Fig.  1). 

'*When  true  clubbing  of  the  fingers  is  present,  if  the  observer  places 
one  of  his  fingers  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  nail  at  its  free  margin,  i.e., 
the  distal  end,  and  his  thumb  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  clubbed  finger, 
and  presses  downward,  the  hard  margin  of  the  root  of  the  nail  can  be 
distinctly  felt  if  another  finger  is  applied  over  it''  (Fowler). 

HYPERTROPHIC  PULMONARY  OSTEO-ARTHROPATHY 

Attention  was  first  called  to  this  remarkable  deformity  by  Bamberger^ 
and  Marie.'  The  name  of  the  latter  has  been  especially  associated  with  the 
condition.  Since  the  appearance  of  these  original  papers  numerous  studies 
of  collected  cases  have  been  made.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
papers  by  Walters,'  Thayer,*  Janeway,*  Wynn,®  Ebstein,^  and  Alexander.® 
The  most  recent  and  the  most  complete  study  is  that  by  Locke.* 

The  original  name  has  been  subject  to  various  changes  and  modifica- 
tions. The  following  terms  have  been  suggested:  Secondary  hyper- 
trophic osteo-arthropathy,  hyperplastic  osteo-arthropathy,  secondary 
hyperplastic  ostitis,  toxigenic  ossifying  osteo-periostitis,  tuberculous 
polyarthritis.  Next  to  the  original  name,  secondary  hypertrophic 
osteo-arthropathy  has  been  most  used.  The  only  advantage  it  possesses 
is,  that  it  gets  over  the  difficulty  that,  in  some  cases,  no  pulmonary  lesion 
has  been  found ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  fails  to  cover  those  cases  in  which 
the  disease  is  apparently  primary.  It  seems  to  me  that  Marie's  original 
name  had  best  be  retained  as  the  others  are  just  as  cumbersome,  and  do 
not  express  any  more  clearly  the  conditions  present. 

Etiology. — Males  are  affected  more  frequently  than  females,  the 
proportion  being  nearly  8  to  1.  With  two  or  three  exceptions  all  the 
cases  reported  have  occurred  in  the  white  race.  No  age  period  is  exempt 
but  the  vast  majority  of  cases  occur  in  the  third  and  fourth  decades.  The 
greater  liability  to  pulmonary  affections  during  the  third  and  fourth 
decades  doubtless  influences  the  osteo-arthropathic  change  rather  than 
the  condition  of  the  bones. 

The  condition  is  almost  invariablv  secondary  to  some  obvious 
primary  disease,  usually  of  the  lungs  or  bronchi.     Locke  has  been  able 

>  Wien.  Klin.  Woch.,  1889,  ii,  225;  Zeil.  f.  Klin.  Med.,  1891,  viii,  193. 

^  Revue  de  med.  1890,  x,  1. 

^  St.  Thomas  Hospital  Ileport,  1895. 

*  Phila.  Med.  Jour.,  1898. 

*  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sc,  January,  1903. 

*  Birmingham  Med.  Review,  1904. 

'  Deut.  Arch.f.  Klin.  Med.  [Festschrift],  1906,  Ixxxix.  (VS. 
^  St.  Bartholomew  Hospital  Report,  xlii,  1900. 
»  Arch.  Int.  Med.,  May,  1915,  Part  I. 
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to  find  but  5  cases  which  offer  any  definite  positive  evidences  of  the 
existence  of  primary  origin.  From  a  study  of  the  reported  cases  Locke 
found  139  which  meet  all  the  requirements;  to  this  number  he  adds  5 
personal  observations;  making  144  in  all.  I  believe  that  this  does  not 
by  any  means  represent  the  true  proportion.  Doubtless  many  cases 
have  been  recognized  and  not  reported,  and  probably  a  still  larger 
number  have  gone  unrecognized  or  have  been  looked  upon  as  cases  of 
ordinary  clubbing  of  the  fingers.  Within  the  past  three  years,  I  have  seen 
three  typical  cases. 

The  role  played  by  chronic  respiratory  affections  is  well  recognized. 
Of  the  144  cases  reported  by  Locke  113  were  associated  with  disease  of 
the  respiratory  tract ;  6  with  disease  of  the  circulatory  tract ;  13  with  dis- 
ease of  the  alimentary  tract,  of  which  6  occurred  with  hypertrophic  biliary 
cirrhosis;  7  were  associated  with  miscellaneous  conditions  and  5  were 
apparently  primary.  Of  the  individual  diseases  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
heads  the  list  with  30  or  20  per  cent.;  bronchiectasis  28  or  19  per  cent.; 
malignant  disease  10  or  7  per  cent,  and  empyema  8  or  5  per  cent.  Al- 
though bronchiectasis  stands  second  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  is  by  far 
the  most  important  disease  as  many  of  the  cases  of  chronic  tuberculosis 
are  associated  with  marked  fibrosis  and  dilatation  of  the  bronchi.  Whv 
these  various  conditions  should  be  associated  with  osteo-arthropathic 
changes  is  not  at  all  clear.  Various  hypotheses  have  been  advanced, 
the  most  probable  of  which  seems  to  be  that  the  changes  are  in  some 
way  dependent  on  toxic  absorption;  this  was  Marie^s  idea  and  also 
Bamberger \s.  That  it  is  the  most  reasonable  explanation  is  to  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  extreme  clubbing  of  the  fingers  is  almost  ex- 
clusively associated  with  bronchiectatic  cavities  in  the  lower  lobes.  In 
this  situation  the  drainage  is  poor  and  the  secretions  stagnate.  When 
the  dilated  bronchi  are  confined  to  the  apex  of  the  lung  clubbing  of  the 
fingers  is  rarely  present  as  the  drainage  is  good. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  changes  consist  primarily  in  a  slowly  pro- 
gressive, ossifying  periostitis  beginning  usually  in  the  distal  ends  of  the 
diaphyses  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  and  lower  legs,  later  involving  also 
the  other  bones  of  the  limbs  and  even  in  some  cases  nearly  all  the  re- 
maining bones  of  the  skeleton.  The  periosteum  is  thickened,  more 
vascular  than  normal,  and  shows  subperiosteal  deposit  of  new  bone.  At 
first  the  new  bone  is  sharply  differentiated  from  the  old  shaft  but  at  a 
later  period  the  two  become  indistinguishable.  The  cortex  of  the  bones 
shows  sclerosis  and  thickening  with  diminution  of  the  medullary  cavity. 
The  medulla  is  embryonic  in  character,  with  a  tendency  to  fatty  degenera- 
tion in  its  central  part.  Ix)cke  states  that  in  the  most  extreme  cases  there 
remains  scarcely  any  of  the  appearances  of  the  original  bone  but  instead 
the  osseous  tissue  appears  very  thin,  and  of  a  coarse,  irregular  structure. 
In  general  such  cjises  resemble  osteitis  deformans  but  without  the  curving 
or  deformity,  except  in  outline,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  latter  dis- 
ease. In  addition  to  the  subperiosteal  new  bone  osteophytic  growths 
are  often  present  (Fig.  313).  HalP  has  reported  a  case  in  which  the 
affected  lK)nes  were  characterized  by  softness  of  texture,  the  post- 
mortem knife  dividing  them  easily.  The  evolution  of  the  bony  changes 
can  easily  be  followed  by  means  of  frequent  examinations  with  the  Roent- 
gen rays. 

*  Edinburgh  Med.  Jour.j  New  Series,  vol.  xviii,  1905. 
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In  addition  to  the  changes  in  the  bones  the  joints  show  erosions  of 
the  articular  cartilages,  periarticular  thickening,  and  thiclcening  of  the 
synovial  membrane  with  an  excessive  amount  of  fluid.  The  soft  parts 
are  also  increased  in  size  principally  as  the  result  of  a  hyperplasia  of  the 
fatty  tissue.  Associated  pathological  changes  have  been  described 
in  individual  cases  but  none  of  them  are  constant  and  must  be  looked 
upon  either  as  coincidences,  or  in  some  way  related  to  the  primary  disease. 


Symptoms. — -The  symptoms  of  hypertrophic  pulmonary  .osteo- 
arthropathy are  almost  entirely  objective.  In  rapiiily  developing  cases 
pain  in  the  hands  is  sometimes  complained  of  and  there  nmy  be  present 
also  pain  and  stiffness  in  the  affected  joints.  These  symptoms  may  occur 
during  an  acute  exacerbation  of  a  chronic  ease.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  disease  develops  slowly  and  the  patient  is  often  unco 
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of  the  chnnRes  until  attention  has  been  drawn  to  it.  Briefly  stated  the 
chanf;es  consist  in  a  symmetrical  enlargement  of  the  hands,  most  marked 
in  the  finger  tips,  which  are  enlarged  and  bulbous,  the  so-called  drumstick 
fingers.  The  nails  are  sharply  curved  downward,  and  resemble  a  parrot's 
beak.  Enlargement  of  the  lower  part  of  the  forearm  accompanies  this 
change  in  the  hands.  The  enlargement  is  due  partly  to  the  formation  of 
new  bone  and  partly  to  hypertrophy  of  the  soft  tissues.  Analogous 
changes  take  place  in  the  feet  and  legs.  Locke  has  emphasized  the  fact 
that  X-ray  studies  have  shown  that  while  the  bones  of  the  forearms  and 
l«^  are  most  frequently  involved  the  bones  in  any  part  of  the  l)ody  may 
be  enlarged.     Effusions  into  the  joints  are  common,  the  joints  most 


frequently  affected  being  those  nearest  the  lx>nj'  changes,  as  the  ankle, 
knee,  wrist  or  elbow.  Rarely  the  hip  and  shoulder  joints  are  involved. 
The  symmetrical  distribution  of  the  lesion  ia  characteristic  but  occasion- 
ally one  side  is  more  involved  than  the  other.  This  occurred  in  a  case 
I'  reported  some  years  ago  in  which  the  changes  in  the  hands  and  fore- 
arms were  symmetrical  but  in  the  lower  extremities  one  side  was  much 
larger  than  the  other  {Fig.  314). 

Pain  is  rarely  complained  of  but  the  greatly  increased  size  of  the  hands 
may  interfere  with  the  finer  movements,  such  as  needle  work  or  writing, 
.Sweating  of  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  is  common. 
'  Perma.  Mtd,  Jour.,  August,  1907. 
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Involvement  of  the  joints  may  produce  stiffness,  pain  or  disturbance  of 
function.  Spinal  curvature  (kyphosis  or  scoliosis)  is  not  infrequently 
present  and  there  may  also  l>e  clubbing  and  redness  of  the  end  of  the  nose. 
Aside  from  the  changes  in  the  extremities  there  are  no  other  symptoms. 

In  speaking  of  simple  clubbing  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  deformity 
occasionally  disappeared,  as  for  instance,  following  the  draining  of  an 
empyema.  In  such  cases  the  enlargement  is  confined  to  the  soft  tissues. 
In  hypertrophic  pulmonary  osteo-arthropathy  the  bony  changes  are  per- 
manent. These  changes  may  occur  ver>'  rapidly,  or  they  may  develop 
slowly  or,  as  is  probably  true  of  most  of  the  cases,  the  changes  pursue  an 
irregular  clinical  course  which  is  subject  to  exacerbations  and  remissions 
depending  on  an  increased  activity  or  improvement  of  the  primary 
condition. 

Relation  of  Simple  Clubbing  to  Hypertrophic  Pulmonary  Osteo-arthro- 
pathy.^— Home  years  ago  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  simple  clubbing  was 
to  be  looked  upon  as  an  incipient  or  arrested  stage  of  hypertrophic 
pulmonary  osteo-arthropathy,  a  view  which  Locke  supports.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this:  (1)  Both  simple  clubbing  and  hypertrophic 
osteo-arthropathy  are  associated  with  the  same  general  group  of  diseases; 
(2)  clubbing  of  the  fingers  is  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  hyper- 
trophic osteo-arthropathy;  (3)  the  clubbing  which  occurs  in  the  hippo- 
cratic  fingers  is  identical  with  that  occurring  in  osteo-arthropathy,  except 
perhaps  in  the  degree  of  development;  (4)  osseous  changes  sometimes 
occur  in  simple  clubbing  which  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  seen  in 
hypertrophic  osteo-arthropathy;  12  out  of  39  cases  of  simple  clubbing 
studied  by  Locke  showed  bony  changes. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is,  as  a  rule,  easy  and  rests  on  the  char- 
acteristic changes  in  the  extremities  associated  most  frequently  with 
disease  of  the  lungs.  The  extent  of  the  change  is  easily  determined  by 
Roentgen-ray  studies.  The  condition  has  a  superficial  resemblance  to 
acromegaly.  The  latter  is  a  primary  disease  due  to  alterations  in  the 
pituitary  l)ody,  and  is  ultimately  fatal.  While  it  causes  enlargement  of 
the  feet  and  hands,  the  nails  are  not  changed,  and  it  involves  the  whole 
part  symmetrically;  joint  effusions  are  rare.  Furthermore,  in  acromeg- 
aly, the  face,  lower  jaw,  tongue  and  genitj\ls  are  enlarged  as  are  also 
the  cartilages  of  the  ear,  nose,  eyelids  and  epiglottis  (see  P^ig.  3). 


CHAPTER  XXIII 
DISEASES  OF  THE  PLEURA 

PLEURISY 

Etiology. — Inflammation  of  the  pleura  is  a  very  common  affection, 
which  may  manifest  itself  either  as  a  primary  or  a  secondary  process. 
In  the  great  majority  of  instances  pleuritis  is  secondary  to  some  pre- 
existing condition. 

Until  within  recent  years  primary  pleurisy  was  looked  upon  as  of 
frequent  occurrence.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large  numl)er  of 
instances  were  observed  in  individuals  who  were  apparently  healthy, 
and  in  whom  the  attack  followed  exposure  to  cold,  the  so-called  pleurisy 
a  frigore.  While  a  primary  pleurisy  can  l)e  produced  by  exposure  to 
cold,  it  is  now  known,  as  I  shall  show  later,  that  the  majority  of  these 
so-called  idiopathic  case^  are  in  reality  tuberculous  in  nature. 

Traumatic  injury  of  the  ch^st  wall  is  the  only  other  condition  which 
is  apt  to  produce  a  primary  inflammation  of  the  pleura. 

Secondary  pleurisy  as  a  rule,  originates  in  one  of  two  ways:  (1) 
By  extension  of  an  inflammatory  process,  involving  the  lungs,  pericardium 
or  mediastinum,  and  occasionally  the  liver;  (2)  the  pleura  may  he  infected 
by  way  of  the  l)lood  stream  in  cases  of  general  septicemia.  Pleurisy  also 
occurs  in  certain  of  the  chronic  diseases  such  as  nephritis  and  gout. 

By  far  the  commonest  source  of  pleural  inflammation  is  pulmonary 
disease.  There  are  very  few  instances  of  disease  of  the  lung,  either  acute 
or  chronic,  in  which  the  pleura  is  not  seH'ondarily  involved.  Thus  we 
see  pleurisy  associated  with  croupous  pneumonia,  broncho-pneumonia, 
pulmonary  abscess  and  gangrene,  hemorrhagic  infarction  and  emboli, 
the  mycotic  infections,  and  most  important  of  all  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

Inasmuch  as  tuberculosis  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  pulmonary 
infection  encountered  this  disease  overshadows  all  others  as  an  exciting 
cause  of  pleurisy.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  at  one  time 
idiopathic  pleurisy  was  considered  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence.  But 
the  intensive  studies  which  have  been  made  of  tuberculosis  in  all  its 
manifestations,  during  the  past  decade,  have  shown  conclusively  that  the 
great  majority  of  all  cases  of  apparently  primary  pleurisy  are  tul>erculous. 
It  nmst  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  primary  pleurisy  is  relatively  infre- 
quent, and  that  in  the  absence  of  a  demonstrable  lesion  which  might 
cause  it,  a  tuberculous  origin  is  to  be  thought  of  whether  exposure  to 
cold  has  occurred  or  not.  Hemoptysis  or  an  attack  of  pleurisy  are  two 
of  the  ways  in  which  a  pulmonary  tuberculosis  may  suddenly  manifest 
itself  in  an  individual  who  is  apparently  healthy.  In  most  cases  a  readily 
demonstrable  pulmonary  lesion  is  prc^sent;  in  others  the  lungs  seem  to 
be  normal.  In  every  instance,  however,  the  patient  should  be  given  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  warned  as  to  the  possible  significance  of  the 
{)leurisy.     In  the  case  of  a  serofibrinous  effusion,  especially  one  which 
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has  developed  insidiously  and  with  no  symptoms,  the  probability  of  its 
being  tuberculous  in  origin  is  almost  a  certainty. 

The  argument  is  frequently  used  that  many  individuals  who  have  had 
pleurisy  with  or  without  effusion,  have  never  developed  clinical  tubercu- 
losis. Of  this  there  is  no  doubt.  On  the  other  hand,  many  more  such 
patients  actually  do  have  tuberculosis  or  subsequently  develop  it.  The 
records  of  the  Phipps  Institute  show  that  of  5895  patients  in  whom  a 
diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  was  made,  23.8  per  cent,  gave  an  antecedent 
history  of  pleurisy. 

So  long  as  there  is  doubt  as  to  which  are  really  primary  and  which  are 
secondary  to  a  latent  tuberculosis  it  is  unwise  to  assure  the  patient  that 
the  trouble  is  trivial  in  nature. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — InflammatDry  changes  involving  the  pleura  may 
be  unilateral  or  bilateral  and  may  be  limited  to  a  small  circumscribed 
area,  or  involve  all  of  one  side.  Any  part  of  the  pleural  surface  may  be 
the  seat  of  the  inflammatory  process.  Post-mortem  experience  shows 
that  the  pleural  covering  of  the  apices  of  the  lungs,  especially  posteriorly, 
is  most  frequently  involved,  although  there  is  little  evidence  of  this  during 
life  (see  Fig.  237).  Probably  the  next  most  common  site  is  the  lower 
part  of  the  chest  anteriorly  and  laterally.  It  is  a  matter  of  clinical  ob- 
servation that  pain  and  friction  rubs  are  more  frequently  encountered  in 
these  areas  than  elsewhere.  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  probable 
tuberculous  origin  of  many  of  these  cases.  White ^  in  an  analysis  of  197 
autopsied  cases  of  tuberculosis  found  that  a  favorite  site  for  old  pleuritic 
adhesions  was  along  the  course  of  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  ribs  an- 
teriorly, from  the  parasternal  or  mid-clavicular  line  to  the  mid-axillary 
line.  In  tuberculosis  cases  it  happens  not  infrequently,  that  with  disease 
at  one  apex  a  dry  or  fibrinous  pleurisy  will  develop  over  the  base  of  the 
opposite  lung.  In  rare  instances  the  pain  is  manifest  on  the  side  not 
affected.  Finally,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  inflammation  may  be 
limited  in  part  or  entirely  to  the  diaphragmatic  surface. 

The  exciting  cause  of  the  inflammation,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
is  either  the  tubercle  bacillus,  the  pneumococcus  or  the  streptococcus. 
The  intensity  of  the  inflammation  depends,  to  some  extent,  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  infection.  In  the  very  severe  and  acute  attacks  any  one  of 
the  above-mentioned  organisms  may  be  the  cause,  but  if  the  attack  is 
insidious  and  attended  with  little  or  no  pain  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  in  all 
probability  the  exciting  cause. 

In  fibrinous  or  plastic  pleurisy  the  surfaces,  first  of  the  visceral  and 
then  of  the  parietal  layer,  lose  their  luster  and  polished  appearance,  be- 
come congested  and  dull  and  finally  show  a  fibrinous  exudate  which  in 
pneumonic  pleurisies  is  usually  very  widespread. 

The  fibrinous  form  may  terminate  as  such  leaving  no  evidence  of 
having  existed.  More  commonly  the  fibrinous  deposit  undergoes  pro- 
liferative changes  which  produce  adhesions  between  the  visceral  and 
parietal  layers.  The  adhesions  may  be  extensive  on  both  sides  and  may 
be  dense  in  some  places  and  fragile  and  easily  broken  up  in  others. 
Complete  obliteration  of  the  pleural  sac  is  relativeh'  common.  In  such 
cases  the  pleural  surfaces  are  firmly  united,  attaching  the  lung  to  the 
chest  wall  and  diaphragm  throughout.  Often  the  lung  is  firmly  bound 
down  and  cannot  be  removed  from  the  chest  except  by  cutting  it  free. 

^  Phipps  Institute  Report,  1907. 
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Chronic  obliterative  pleurisy  may  orif^inate  from  an  acute  pneumonic 
pleurisy  or  pleurisy  of  other  bacterial  origin.  In  tuberculosis  the 
pleural  thickcninR  is  rarely  uniform  throughout.  Usually  it  is  dense  at 
the  apices  while  in  the  inferior  parts  the  adhesions  are  lace-like  in  char- 
acter.    Complete  obliteration  of  both  pleural  sacs  is  sometimes  noted. 

In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  the  fibrinous  exudate  becomes  ex- 
cessive in  amount  and  in  addition  there  is  an  exudate  from  the  capillaries 


arriciilatEon,   showinK  pnru- 
us  exudate  in  Ihe  upper  and 


of  the  pleura,  constituting  what  ia  known  as  serous  or  serofibrinous 
pleurisfi.  The  (luantity  of  fluid  varies  from  that  which  barely  can  be 
recognizi'il  by  physical  signs  to  an  amount  that  nearly  fills  the  pleural 
sac.  If  Ihf  primary  inflammation  is  seven-  in  character  the  serofibrinous 
exudate  muy  be  poured  out  rapidly  and  evidences  of  an  effusion  be  mani- 
fest within  a  few  days  from  the  onset  of  the  pain.  In  other  instances  the 
fluid  aceumiilatcH  gradually  and  is  unsuspected  until  it  has  reached  a 
large  amount.  Although  not  a  common  occurrence*  a  serous  effusion  is 
occjisionally  encysted  (stn-  Figs.  315  and  316). 
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The  fluid  in  the  serofibrinous  form  is  yellomsh  or  of  a  faintly  green 
tint  containinfi  flakes  or  coagulated  masses  of  fibrin.  In  some  instances 
the  fibrin  may  lie  so  abundant  that  the  effusion  presents  a  fselatinous 
appearance.  Microscopically  leukocytes  and  a  few  blood  cells  are  noted. 
An  excess  of  lymphocytes  points  to  a  tuberculous  origin  of  the  disease. 
For  details  as  to  the  bacteriolog>'  of  pleural  exudates  the  reader  is  referred 
to  any  of  the  standard  text-books  on  laboratory  diagnosis. 


FiQ.  316. — Plpursl  effusion  (proliablj-  localiicd  posteriorly).      Kluorosfopic  ci._ 

of  chcBt:  The  tight  diapliragni  was  almost  fixod.  scarcely  »riy  movutiiput  beiiiK  perceptible. 
Almost  thii  entire  right  side  of  the  rhest  was  very  nmrh  oliariireii  l)y  what  appmred  tu  be  a 
localiied  efTiisiuii.  Thi.i  extcmled  from  the  outer  i^unier  nl  tlic  ilJaphniKi"  iipwurd  to  the 
apex.  Imt  did  not  extend  lo  the  heart  and  sortie  shadows,  over  (iiie-nuiirter  to  tliree- 
niiartcrg  of  an  inrli  iif  eii-ar  spairc  bcins  h(^[i  between  the  ripu<|ue  region  and  Ihe  aortic  und 
heart  tihnduws.  The  shsdiuK  was  not  so  dense  as  to  bide  tlic  rilis  and  diaphraiuii.  On 
lateral  inspeetion  a  clear  space  rould  lie  seen  in  fnmt  of  I  be  cheat,  which  would  indicate  that 
the  piissible  ctTusion  was  posterior.      (Dr.  D.  R.  B»inn.) 

Artificial  pneumothorax  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
is  very  frc(]uently  followed  by  an  effu.-'ion  which  may  require  frequent 
tappins^.  t>ccasionaIIy  the  effusion  bceo.mes  purulent:  two  such  acci- 
dents occurred  among  the  cases  treated  at  the  Phipps  Institute. 

Purulent  effusion  may  bo  such  from  the  unset  and  this  is  especially 
true  when  the  offending  organism  is  the  streptococcus.     It  should  l>e 
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borne  in  mind  that  in  pneumococcus  pleurisies  the  exudate  is  usually 
purulent.  More  frequently,  however,  the  effusion  is  primarih'  serous 
in  character,  or  possibly  turbid  in  appearance.  The  subject  of  empyema 
will  be  dealt  with  under  a  separate  heading. 

At  times  the  effusion  is  hemorrhagic  in  character.  Hemorrhagic 
effusions  and  hemothorax  are  also  considered  under  separate  headings. 

Pressure  Effects, — The  degree  of  pressure  which  will  be  exerted  on  the 
lung  of  the  affected  side  and  adjacent  viscera  will  depend  on  the  size  of 
the  effusion.  Even  with  very  small  collections  of  fluid  the  base  of  the 
lung  in  immediate  contact  with  the  fluid  becomes  atelectatic.  As  the 
fluid  accumulates  the  lung  is  more  and  more  compressed  until,  in  extreme 
cases,  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  small,  elongated  and  flattened  mass 
occupying  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  chest  along  the  spine  (see 
Fig.  325).  The  lung  is  generally  airless  and  tough  and  leathery  to  the 
touch.  If  the  effusion  occupies  the  right  side  of  the  chest  the  heart  is 
displaced  to  the  left  beyond  its  normal  position,  and  the  liver  is  forced 
downward  by  the  flattening  of  the  diaphragm  (see  Fig.  327).  If  the 
effusion  is  left-sided  the  heart  is  displaced  to  the  right;  in  extreme  cases 
pulsation  may  be  seen  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  interspace  to  the  right  of  the 
sternum.  The  diaphragm  is  also  flattened  on  this  side  forcing  downward 
the  spleen,  stomach  and  left  lobe  of  the  liver  (see  Fig.  103). 

If  the  effusion  develops  rapidly  dyspnea  may  occur,  because  the 
opposite  lung  has  not  had  time  to  adjust  itself  to  the  increased  work 
thrust  upon  it.  In  slowly  developing  effusions  considerable  compensa- 
tory emphysema  will  be  noted  in  the  unaffected  lung.  L^on,  LePlay 
and  Mantoux^  have  shown  experimentally  that  after  establishing  a 
complete  unilateral  thorax  in  dogs  a  partially  progressive  increase  in 
the  thorax  is  establishedon  the -opposite,  side.  In  order  to  determine 
how  small  a  portion  of  functionating* lung  was  compatible  with  life  they 
found  that  one-sixth  of  the  total  lung  capacity  was  sufficient  to  maintain 
life  under  ordinary  conditions.  This  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  lungs 
may  be  functionally  incapacitated  either  as  the  result  of  pleural  effusion 
or  extensive  tuberculous  disease,  without  producing  death. 

From  the  foregoing  description  it  will  be  seen  that  the  various  stages 
have  a  fixed  sequence,  a  fact  of  the  greatest  importance,  because  they 
correspond  in  a  striking  manner  to  the  physical  signs  and  even  the  symp- 
toms of  the  dis(»ase.  To  recapitulate:  (1).  The  dry  stage  in  which  the 
inflamed  pleural  surface  becomes  vascular  and  loses  its  moist  and 
polished  appearance.  (2)  The  fibrinous  stage  in  which  the  affected  area 
becomes  coated  with  flakes  of  lymph.  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  the 
process  in  the  majority  of  instances  does  not  progress  beyond  the  first 
or  second  stages.  Chronic  obliterative  pleurisy  is  probably  a  sequel  of 
a  widespn»ad  fibrinous  deposit  which  undergoes  connective  tissue  changes, 
and  firmly  unites  the  two  layers  of  the  pleura.  (3)  The  stage  of  effusion 
which  may  be  serous,  serofibrinous,  purulent  or  hemorrhagic,  and  which 
appears  first  at  the  base  of  the  chest.  As  the  accumulation  of  fluid 
in  encases  {)re.'<sure  effects  manifest  th(»m.selves  by  compression  of  the 
lung  and  displacement  of  the  viscera.  (4)  The  stage  of  absorption  and 
roexpansion  of  the  lung.  Whether  the  lung  will  return  to  its  normal  state 
will  (l(»pen(l  largely  on  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  subjected  to  com- 
pression.    If  the  lung  has  been  compressed  for  a  long  time  or  becomes 

^  Jour,  de  physiol.  ei  de  pcUhol.  gen.,  15,  S.  16-22,  1913. 
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The  fluid  in  the  serofibrinous  form  is  yellowish  or  of  a  faintly  green 
tint  containing  flakes  or  coagulated  masses  of  fibrin.  In  some  instances 
the  fibrin  may  be  so  abundant  that  the  eflfusion  presents  a  gelatinous 
appearance.  Microscopically  leukocytes  and  a  few  blood  cells  are  noted. 
An  excess  of  lymphocytes  points  to  a  tuberculous  origin  of  the  disease. 
For  details  as  to  the  bacteriology  of  pleural  exudates  the  reader  is  referred 
to  any  of  the  standard  text-books  on  laboratory  diagnosis. 


Fia.  31H. — Plpural  pffusion  (proliahty  lopuliipd  posteriorly! .  Fluoroscopic 
of  chcBt:  Tho  rijctit  diaphragni  wiis  slmust  fixed.  scnriTl)-  nny  niDVf'inpiit  beinK  perceptible. 
Almost  (he  entire  rinht  side  of  the  chest  was  very  mueh  olmpured  l>y  what  B|i|)pared  to  be  a 
localized  etTiiNiun.  This  eitendml  from  th<'  outer  corner  of  the  HinphraRm  upward  to  the 
■pel.  but  did  not  extend  tc)  Ihe  heart  and  aortic  shadows,  r.vcr  imtMjiiarljT  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  of  clear  space  lieing  seen  between  the  ujiaiiue  rcsiiiii  and  Ihe  nurlic  and 
heart  shadows.      The  ahaditiK  waH  uot  ho  denM>  on  tu  hide  the  ril>s  and  dinphi  " 

lateral  inspeclion  a  clear  space  eould  be  seen  in  front  of  the  chci't    --'  ■  ' '-■  -- 

the  possible  effusion  teas  posteriur.      (Dr.  D.  R.  Bo«-en.j 


mid  indici 


Artificial  pneumothorax  in  the  treatment  of  pulnionjiry  tuberculosis 
is  very  frequently  followed  by  an  effusion  which  iniiy  require  frequent 
tappings.  Occasionally  the  effusion  beconiCi*  purulent;  two  such  acci- 
dents occurred  among  the  eases  treated  at  the  I'hipps  Institute. 

Purulent  effusion  may  be  such  from  the  on,«et  and  this  is  especially 
true  when  the  offending  organism  is  the  streptococcus.     It  should  be 
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borne  in  mind  that  in  pneumococcus  pleurisies  the  exudate  is  usually 
purulent.  More  frequently,  however,  the  effusion  is  primarih'  serous 
in  character,  or  possibly  turbid  in  appearance.  The  subject  of  empyema 
will  be  dealt  with  under  a  separate  heading. 

At  times  the  effusion  is  hemorrhagic  in  character.  Hemorrhagic 
effusions  and  hemothorax  are  also  considered  under  separate  headings. 

Pressure  Effects. — The  degree  of  pressure  which  will  be  exerted  on  the 
lung  of  the  affected  side  and  adjacent  viscera  will  depend  on  the  size  of 
the  effusion.  Even  with  very  small  collections  of  fluid  the  base  of  the 
lung  in  immediate  contact  with  the  fluid  becomes  atelectatic.  As  the 
fluid  accumulates  the  lung  is  more  and  more  compressed  until,  in  extreme 
cases,  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  sniall,  elongated  and  flattened  mass 
occupying  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  chest  along  the  spine  (see 
Fig.  325).  The  lung  is  generally  airless  and  tough  and  leathery  to  the 
touch.  If  the  effusion  occupies  the  right  side  of  the  chest  the  heart  is 
displaced  to  the  left  beyond  its  normal  position,  and  the  liver  is  forced 
downward  by  the  flattening  of  the  diaphragm  (see  Fig.  327).  If  the 
effusion  is  left-sided  the  heart  is. displaced  to  the  right;  in  extreme  cases 
pulsation  may  be  seen  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  interspace  to  the  right  of  the 
sternum.  The  diaphragm  is  also  flattened  on  this  side  forcing  downward 
the  spleen,  stomach  and  left  lobe  of  the  liver  (see  Fig.  103). 

If  the  effusion  develops  rapidly  dyspnea  may  occur,  because  the 
opposite  lung  has  not  had  time  to  adjust  itself  to  the  increased  work 
thrust  upon  it.  In  slowly  developing  effusions  considerable  compensa- 
tory emphysema  will  be  noted  in  the  unaffected  lung.  L^on,  LePlay 
and  Mantoux^  have  shown  experimentally  that  after  establishing  a 
complete  unilateral  thorax  in  dogs  a  partially  progressive  increase  in 
the  thorax  is  established' on  the -opposite,  side.  In  order  to  determine 
how  small  a  portion  of  functionating' lung  was  compatible  with  life  they 
found  that  one-sixth  of  the  total  lung  capacity  was  sufficient  to  maintain 
life  under  ordinary  conditions.  This  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  lungs 
may  be  functionally  incapacitated  either  as  the  result  of  pleural  effusion 
or  extensive  tuberculous  disease,  without  producing  death. 

From  the  foregoing  description  it  will  be  seen  that  the  various  stages 
have  a  fixed  seque^nce,  a  fact  of  the  greatest  importance,  because  they 
correspond  in  a  striking  maimer  to  the  physical  signs  and  even  the  symp- 
toms of  the  dis(»ase.  To  recapitulate:  (1).  The  dry  stage  in  which  the 
inflamed  pleural  surface  becomes  vascular  and  loses  its  moist  and 
polished  appearance.  (2)  The  fibrinous  stage  in  which  the  affected  area 
becomes  coated  with  flakes  of  lymph.  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  the 
proc(\ss  in  the  majority  of  instances  does  not  progress  beyond  the  first 
or  second  stages.  Chronic  obliterative  pleurisy  is  probably  a  sequel  of 
a  widesf)read  fibrinous  deposit  which  undergoes  connective  tissue  changes, 
and  firmly  unites  the  two  layers  of  the  pleura.  (3)  The  stage  of  effusion 
which  may  be  serous,  serofibrinous,  purulent  or  hemorrhagic,  and  which 
apf)ears  first  at  the  base  of  the  chest.  As  the  accumulation  of  fluid 
incr(?ases  pressure  effects  manifest  themselves  by  compression  of  the 
lung  and  displacement  of  the  viscera.  (4)  The  stage  of  absorption  and 
reexpansion  of  the  lung.  Whether  the  lung  will  return  to  its  normal  state 
will  (lejxMid  largely  cm  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  subjected  to  com- 
pression.    If  the  lung  has  been  compressed  for  a  long  time  or  becomes 

^  Jour,  de  physiol.  et  de  pat  hoi.  gen.y  15,  S.  16-22,  1913. 
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adherent  to  the  chest  wall  in  its  collapsed  condition,  extensive  pulmonary 
fibrosis  is  a  probable  sequence.  Another  factor  which  often  prevents  the 
lung  from  being  restored  to  its  normal  condition  is  fixation  of  the  dia- 
phragm (see  section  on  Diaphragmatis) . 

S3nnptoms. — Acute  pleurisy  may  be  ushered  in  with  a  chill  or  mere 
chilliness,  followed  by  fever.  In  the  majority  of  the  cases,  however,  the 
first  intimation  of  trouble  is  pain  in  the  side.  The  character  of  the  pain 
is  extremely  variable.  Involvement  of  the  apical  pleura  rarely  causes 
a  sharp  pain  but  as  a  rule  manifests  itself  by  a  sense  of  soreness  or  pain 
in  the  shoulder.  The  latter  is  often  regarded  as  rheumatic.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  agonizing  in  character  and  every  movement  or 
inspiratory  effort  intensifies  the  stabbing,  lancinating  quality  of  the  pain. 
The  pain  is  usually  referred  to  the  nipple  or  axillary  regions,  but  may  be 
noted  beneath  the  scapula.  If  the  diaphragmatic  area  is  involved  the 
pain  may  be  felt  low  down  in  the  back,  in  the  abdomen,  thus  simu- 
lating acute  appendicitis,  etc.,  or  in  the  neck  (see  p.  43).  The  pain  is, 
as  a  rule,  more  intense  during  inspiration  than  expiration,  but  in  rare 
instances  is  felt  solely  with  the  latter  act.  The  pain  is  nearly  always 
aggravated  by  cough.  The  respirations  arc  shallow  and  rapid  in  dry 
pleurisy  if  the  pain  is  severe,  but  breathing  of  this  type  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  true  dyspnea.  The  patient  by  breathing  in  this  rapid 
manner  unconsciously  seeks  to  prevent  the  inflamed  pleural  surfaces  from 
rubbing  together  any  more  than  possible:  it  is  probable  also  that  the 
increased  frequency  of  the  respirations  are  compensatory.  If  cough  is 
present  it  is  usually  short  and  hacking  in  character,  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  resi)iratory  act  is  hurried,  namely,  the  effort  to  keep  the  in- 
flamed surfaces  apart.  The  cough  is  usually  unattended  by  expectora- 
tion, but  if  the  latter  is  present  it  is  scanty,  and  consists  simply  of 
mucus. 

If  the  pleurisy  is  at  all  severe  it  is  usually  attended  by  fever  up  to 
102  or  103°F.  It  may  be  continuous  from  the  start,  or  slightly  remittent 
in  character  (Fig.  317).  As  the  acute  inflammatory  condition  subsides, 
the  fever  falls  gradually  by  lysis.  In  the  protracted  cases  the  temperature 
tends  to  become  more  markedly  remittent  and  assumes  thf»  form  of 
hectic  fever. 

The  pulse  rate  is  nearly  always  increased  to  100  and  over  and  irregu- 
larity of  the  pulse  is  not  infrequent. 

•  The  general  symptoms  are  those  of  an  acute  illness,  namely,  general 
malaise,  mental  dulness  and  headache,  especially  if  the  fever  is  high, 
pallor,  a  distaste  for  food  and  constipation. 

With  the  development  of  an  effusion  the  pain  disappears  entirely  or 
at  most  there  is  a  sensation  of  soreness  which  mav  be  elicited  onlv  bv 

ft  »  «■ 

pressure  of  the  fingers  over  the  site  of  the  inflamed  area.  If  the 
respirations  are  hurried  in  this  stage  of  the  disease,  they  are  due  to  a  true 
dyspnea  owing  to  compression  of  the  lung.  If,  however,  the  effusion  has 
not  been  preceded  by  pain  and  has  developed  insidiously,  dyspnea  may 
be  absent  or  noticed  only  on  unusual  exertion.  Effusions  of  this  type  often 
fill  the  pleural  sac  without  attracting  attention.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  lung  on  the  unaffected  side  has  had  time  to  accommodate  itself 
to  the  increased  work  put  upon  it.  Under  such  circumstances  the  patient 
seeks  relief  because  he  feels  that  he  is  gradually  losing  health,  but  is 
unable  to  localize  his  trouble.     His  symptoms  are  as  a  rule  general,  such 
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as  malaise,  weakness  and  some  perversion  of  the  gastro-intestinal  func- 
tions. If  the  effusion  has  persisted  for  some  time,  loss  of  weight  is 
usually  a  prominent  symptom. 

It  has  been  noted  also  that  with  the  development  of  an  effusion  the 
urinary  secretion  is  commonly  reduced  in  amount  and  that  the  urine  is 
concentrated  and  of  a  high  specific  gravity.  With  absorption  of  the 
fluid  the  urine  becomes  increased  in  amount. 

Purulent  effusions  will  be  considered  under  a  separate  heading. 

12-?  1  «>  <S  7  8 
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FiQ.  317. — Acute  tuberculous  {Ueurisy. 


Physical  Signs. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  our  attention  is 
directed  to  the  pleura,  because  of  the  location  of  the  pain.  Examination 
will  show  that  the  pleural  inflammation  is  either  the  result  of  some  ob- 
vious pulmonary  affection,  or  that  the  pleurisy  is  either  primary  or  sec- 
ondary to  pulmonary  disease  which  is  masked,  as  for  instance,  tuber- 
culosis. On  the  other  hand,  definite  signs  of  pleural  inflammation  may 
be  present  in  some  cases  without  the  presence  of  pain  or  other  symptoms, 
the  finding  being  purely  accidental.  In  still  other  instances  well-marked 
pain  indicative  of  pleural  inflammation  may  not  be  associated  with  any 
physical  signs  whatsoever. 

Dry  Pleurisy. — Inspection. — If  the  pain  is  at  all  severe  objective 
signs  are  usually  present.  The  breathing  is  shallow  and  hurried.  The 
patient  may  lie  on  the  sound  side,  or  sit  up  and  be  inclined  toward  the 
affected  side  with  the  elbow  pressed  against  the  chest  wall.  Change  of 
posture  intensifies  the  pain.  Examination  of  the  chest  shows  restriction 
of  the  expansion  on  the  affected  side. 
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Palpation. — A  friction  fremitus  may  be  felt,  but  this  is  rarely  so. 
If  the  patient  is  examined  from  behind  and  a  hand  is  placed  on  each  side 
of  the  chest  wall,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  inspiratory  excursion  is  much 
diminished  on  the  affected  side.  If  firm  pressure  is  made  with  the  hands, 
some  relief  is  experienced  by  the  patient  as  the  inspiratory  excursion  is 
thus  restricted.  It  is  because  of  this  that  adhesive  strips  are  applied  to 
the  affected  side  in  order  to  diminish  the  pain. 

In  the  comparatively  rare  instances  in  which  inflammation  of  the 
pleura  exists  without  one  being  able  to  hear  a  friction  rub,  its  presence 
may  be  established  by  firm  pressure  with  the  finger  tips  over  the  site 
of  the  pain.  This  procedure  will  often  reveal  distinct  tenderness.  It 
is  also  to  be  noted  that  in  those  cases  in  which  a  friction  rub  is  accident- 
ally discovered  that  some  tenderness  on  pressure  can  usually  be  elicited. 

Perci^s^ion. — There  are  no  alterations  in  the  percussion  note  during 
this  stage. 

AuscuUation, — The  presence  of  an  audible  friction  rub  is  the  charac- 
teristic feature  of  an  inflamed  pleura.  The  friction  rub  may  be  heard 
over  a  wide  area,  or  it  may  be  localized  in  a  spot  no  larger  than  that  cov- 
ered by  the  bell  of  the  stethoscope. 

The  friction  rub  becomes  audible  as  the  inflamed  surfaces  of  the 
visceral  and  parietal  layers  pass  over  each  other  during  the  respiratory 
act.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  heard  only  during  the  inspiratory 
phase  and  is  usually  most  pronounced  just  as  inspiration  ceases.  It  may 
be  heard,  however,  during  both  inspiration  and  expiration  and  rarely 
the  rub  occurs  during  expiration  only. 

The  friction  rub  suggests  a  rubbing  or  grazing  sound ;  it  may  be  rough 
and  grating  in  character,  or  it  may  resemble  the  sound  produced  by 
creaking  leather. 

The  friction  rub  is  usually  a  very  local  sound  and  is  al>vays  best  heard 
in  those  parts  where  the  respiratory  excursion  is  greatest,  namely,  the 
lower  part  of  the  chest  below  the  nipple,  axilla  or  about  the  angle  of  the 
scapula.  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  area  beneath  the  nipple 
and  axilla  is  frequently  the  site  of  pleural  adhesions.  The  most  com- 
mon site  of  pleural  adhesions  is  over  the  apex  posteriorly.  Severe 
pleuritic  pain  is  rarely  experienced  in  this  region,  however,  owing  to 
the  very  limited  movement  of  the  apices  of  the  lungs.  Pain  due  to 
apical  pleurisy  usually  simulates  rheumatic  pain  in  the  shoulder,  or 
muscular  soreness,  and  is  a  common  symptom  of  apical  tuberculosis. 
Soreness  or  tenderness  beneath  the  clavicle  is  a  frequent  occurrence  in 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  especially  if  cavity  formation  has  taken  place. 

Fibrinous  Pleurisy. — The  physical  signs  during  the  second  stage 
of  the  inflammatory  process  differ  but  little  from  those  just  described. 
The  only  points  of  difference  lie  in  the  fact  that  dry  pleurisy,  in  which 
the  membrane  is  simply  roughened,  is  chiefly  tuberculous  in  origin  and 
is  not  apt  to  involve  a  large  area  of  the  pleural  surface.  Fibrinous  pleu- 
risy, on  the  other  hand,  while  it  may  be  tuberculous  in  origin  is  seen  in  its 
most  typical  form  when  associated  with  an  acute  inflammatory  condition 
of  the  lung,  particularly  croupous  pneumonia.  When  associated  with 
pneumonia  the  exudate  may  spread  over  the  visceral  layer  of  an  entire 
lobe  of  the  lung.  This  explains  wh}'  one  can  occasionally  detect  some 
impairment  of  resonance  over  a  lung  which  a  day  or  so  later  shows  signs 
of  a  croupous  pneumonia.     Furthermore,  a  widespread  fil)rinous  deposit 
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will  manifest  itself  by  the- presence  of  a  friction  rub  heard  over  a  wider 
area  than  is  usually  encountered  in  simple  dry  pleurisy.  The  condition 
is  usualh'  limited  to  one  side  but  it  may  be  bilateral. 

Diaphragmatic  Pleurisy. — This  form  of  pleurisy  is  deserving  of 
special  mention  because  it  may  simulate  an  acute  abdominal  condition. 
The  diaphragmatic  pleura  may  become  inflamed  as  any  other  portion 
of  the  pleural  surface  or  it  may  be  secondarily  involved  from  the  abdomen. 
The  right  side  is  involved  about  twice  as  often  as  the  left. 

In  inflammation  of  the  diaphragmatic  pleura,  the  subjective  symp- 
toms, as  a  rule,  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  objective  signs.  Both 
because  the  lungs  have  the  widest  respiratory  excursion  at  the  base  and 
because  of  the  part  taken  by  the  diaphragm  in  the  respiratory  act,  pleural 
inflammation  in  this  situation  gives  rise  to  the  most  intense  pain  (see 
Fig.  41). 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  pain  is  that  it  is  referred  to  parts 
distant  from  the  seat  of  the  inflammation.  The  referred  pain  of  dia- 
phragmatic pleurisy  is  due  to  involvement  of  the  spinal  nerves  supplying 
the  abdominal  wall.  The  pain  is,  therefore,  superficial  and  not  deep- 
seated  as  in  visceral  pain.  In  cases  of  diaphragmatic  pleurisy  or  sub- 
phrenic abscess,  steady,  deep  pressure  over  the  gall-bladder  or  appendix 
is  well  borne.  If,  however,  these  organs  are  the  seat  of  inflammatory 
changes  the  deep  pressure  gives  rise  to  severe  pain. 

Capps*  in  a  study  of  61  cases  of  diaphragmatic  pleurisy  found  the 
pain  referred  to  the  gall-bladder  10  times;  lateral  to  and  slightly  above 
the  navel  15  times;  and  other  points,  including  the  lumbar  region,  in  the 
remainder.  If.  diaphragmatic  pleurisy  is  suspected,  search  should  be 
made  for  tender  points  in  the  neck  and  shoulder  region  as  referred  pain 
to  these  points  is  commonly  present. 

In  addition  to  the  pain  there  is  usually  some  cough,  expectoration, 
rapid  respirations  and  a  leukocytosis.     Herpes  may  be  present. 

Pleural  Effusion. — Inspection. — Unless  the  fluid  has  accumulated 
rapidly  dyspnea  will  not  be  noted,  otherwise  the  breathing  may  be 
hurried.  Cyanosis  is  rarely  seen  even  when  the  exudation  fills  the  pleural 
sac  in  a  brief  space  of  time.  In  common  with  many  other  inflammatory 
conditions  within  the  thorax  inequality  of  the  pupils  is  not  infrequent, 
tlie  larger  pupil  being  on  the  same  side  as  the  thoracic  trouble. 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  chest  itself  the  first  thing  to  be  noted  is 
the  respiratory  movements.  If  one  side  is  seen  to  expand  less  than  its 
fellow  the  lack  of  expansion  may  be  due  to  one  of  two  things,  an  acute 
or  chronic  inflammatory  process  (usually  the  latter),  of  the  lung,  or 
fluid  in  the  pleural  sac.  If  the  lung  itself  is  the  cause,  there  is  usually 
somi*  retraction  of  the  affected  side,  especially  if  the  process  is  chronic 
in  nature.  In  the  case  of  effusion  the  affected  side  appears  larger  and 
the  intercostal  spaces  are  filled  out,  or  even  present  a  bulging  appearance. 
The  difference  in  the  two  sides  of  the  chest  can  be  shown  also  by  inedns 
of  a  cyrtometer.     Litten^s  sign  is  absent  in  pleural  effusions. 

Next  we  have  to  consider  the  position  of  the  apex  beat  of  the  heart. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  displacement  of  the  viscera  constitutes  one 
of  th(»  most  important  pieces  of  evidence  as  to  whether  a  pleural  effusion 
is  prescnit  or  not.  If  the  apex  beat  is  displaced  to  the  left  it  may  be 
caused  by  one  of  three  things:  (1)  It  may  be  due  to  hypertrophy  or  dila- 

*  Am»  Jour,  Med,  Soc.,  March,  1916. 
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tation  of  the  heart  itself.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  this  would  cause  any 
confusion,  because  of  other  associated  cardiac  signs.  (2)  The  heart  may 
be  pulled  to  the  left  as  the  result  of  a  fibrosis  involving  the  left  lung.  In 
such  a  case,  however,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  left  chest  is  retracted. 
(3)  It  may  be  due  to  a  pleural  effusion  on  the  right  side  which  has  dis- 
placed the  heart  to  the  left.  If  the  heart  is  displaced  to  the  right  it  is 
the  result  of  one  of  two  things:  (1)  A  chronic  fibroid  condition  of  the 
right  lung  which  has  drawn  the  heart  to  the  right;  or  (2)  a  pleural 
effusion  on  the  left  side.  The  apex  beat  may  not  be  visible  either  be- 
cause it  has  been  displaced  to  the  right  and  lies  behind  the  sternum,  or 
because  the  chest  wall  is  so  thick  the  impulse  cannot  be  seen.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  may  be  located  by  palpitation  or  auscultation. 


Fio.  318. — The  first  effect  of  a  small  effusion  is  to  push  the  lung  forward.     Physical  signs 
are  confined  to  the  posterior  aspect  of  chest  and  there  is  no  displacement  of  the  viscera. 


Palpation. — If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  whether  the  two  lungs  expand 
equally  or  not,  one  can  almost  invariably  arrive  at  a  oorro^'t  conclusion 
by  placing  the  hands  on  corresponding  parts  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
chest.  In  this  way  inequalities  of  expansion  can  be  felt  when  they  are 
not  readilv  detected  bv  the  eve. 

Tactile  fremitus  is  absent  over  the  affected  side  unless  the  underlying 
lung  be  solidified  (see  Fig.  57).  If  the  apex  beat  of  the  heart  is  not 
visible  on  inspection  it  may  be  located  by  palpation. 

Percussion. — In  case  the  effusion  is  small  in  amount  it  is  important 
to  determine  the  lower  limit  of  pulmonary  resonance.  This  is  on  a  level 
with  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra.  If  it  is  found  to  be  an  inch  or  two  higher 
on  one  side  it  points  to  a  small  effusion  if  there  has  been  a  recent  history 
of  pain  on  that  side.  An  effusion  is  not  apt  to  be  suspected,  however, 
unless  it  has  reached  a  line  corresponding  with  the  angle  of  the  scapula. 

The  percussion  note  over  an  effusion  is  flat  and  i)eing  one  of  the 
varieties  of  dulness  is  high-pitched.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  sensation 
of  resistance  imparted  to  the  finger  acting  as  the  flexor. 
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In  determininf;  the  extent,  of  the  effusion  thp  percussion  should  be 
performed  lightly  so  as  to  distinguish  between  the  absolute  dulness  or 
flatness  over  the  fluid  and  the  relative  (iulness  over  the  lower  part  of 
the  lunir  which  is  collapsed.  The  percussion  should  be  performed  at 
ri^ht  an^rlos  to  the  spinal  column  and  at  difl'crent  levels,  as  it  has  long  been 
recognized  that  the  fluid  extends  hif^her  in  one  portion  of  the  chest  than 
in  others.  As  the  fluid  accumulates  in  the  pleural  sac  the  lung  is  pushed 
forward  as  seen  in  Figs.  318  and  319.  In  these  small  effusions  the  dulness 
is  highest  at  the  spine  and  confined  to  the  back,  rarely  extending  anterior 
to  the  posterior  axillarj'  line.  In  small  effusions  displacement  of  the 
viscera  is  not  apt  to  occur.     It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  small  effu- 


Kin.  :{19. — Transverse  section  through  the  nipplo  line. 
DilTiiHe  pulraunary  tuberculoiiis  in  a  man  aged  25  years,  with  a  bilateral  serofibrinous 
ilsiiin    which    hiis   nerumulaled    posteriorly.      The   anterior   pulmonary    margins   show 
Briiiun  emphysema  and  eomplctely  overlap  the  hrart,  whioh  is  distended  with  blood 
ts.      iPiroyoff.) 


sions  may  exist  without  their  being  physically  demonstnible.  Experi- 
mentally (post-mortem),  400  c.e.  (5  xiii)  of  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity  of 
the  a<lult,  and  120  c.c.  in  a  child  of  twelve  can  be  demonstrated  by  phj's- 
ical  signs.  Clinicallj',  even  smaller  amounts  may  be  detected,  but  small 
effusions  may  exist  and  may  be  visible  fluoroscopically  as  a  flattening  of 
the  diaphragm  which  cannot  be  demon.st rated  by  physical  signs. 

Ill  moderate  effusions  the  lowest  level  of  dulness  is  at  the  spine;  it 
tlii'ii  ri.-ics  toward  thp  middle  of  the  scapula  and  slopes  downward,  assum- 
ing llif  shiipe  of  the  letter  S  as  it  passes  toward  the  front.  As  the  effusion 
inirea.^e.'!  in  size  the  lung  is  floated  and  pushed  upward  and  backward 
toward  the  spine  and  while  the  lower  part  of  the  lung  is  relaxed.  As  a 
result  of  this  the  note  over  the  relaxed  portion  of  the  lung  is  not  dull 
but  has  a  tympanitic  quality,  sometimes  referred  to  as  Skodaie  tympany 
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or  Skotla's  resonance.     The  area  in  which  this  note  is  elicited  is  shown  in 
Fig.  320.     This  space  is  known  as  Garland's  triangle. 

In  massive  effusions  the  highest  point  of  dulness  is  posterioriy  at  the 


Fio.  321.— Upper 


spine  (sec  FiR.  321)  and  lowest  in  the  front  of  the  rhesl.  Over  the  col- 
lapsed portion  of  the  hing  the  note  may  be  tympanitic  in  character  but 
if  the  hmg  has  l)ecn  so  completely  compressed  as  to  he  devoid  of  air  the 
note  will  l>e  didl.     In  massive  effusions  the  flut  or  dull  pcr(;us.sion  note 
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antpriorly  may  t>e  elicited  some  distance  to  (he  left  or  riffht  (as  the  case 
may  be)  of  the  affeeted  side  (see  Fi^s.  322  and  323). 

By  the  time  the  effusion  has  reache<l  any  considerable  amount  dis- 
placement of  the  viscera  will  be  noted.  On  the  riuht  side  the  weight  of 
the  fluid  flattens  the  diaphragm  and  as  a  result  the  liver  is  forced  down- 
ward. This  may  be  noted  by  palpation  or  percussion;  usually  the  latter. 
On  the  left  side  the  filling  of  the  complementary  pleural  space  and  the 
flattening  of  the  diaphragm  sometimes  causes  a  disappearance  of  the 
tympanitic  area  in  the  anterior  ami  lower  part  of  the  chest.  This  tym- 
panitic area  is  known  as  Traube's  space  (see  Fig.89).  Dulness  over  this 
space  is  met  with,  as  a  rule,  in  massiveeffusionsonlyand  even  then  may  not 
occur  a.>i  the  complementary  pleural  space  is  often  obliterated  by  firm 
adhesions. 


Movable  dulness,  when  present,  is  a  valuable  sign.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
obtained  in  moderate-sized  effusions  only.  If  the  effusion  extends  in 
front  us  high  as  the  fourth  interspace  when  the  patient  is  sitting  up,  it 
will  be  found  that  when  he  lies  down  the  upper  limit  of  dulness  is  in  the 
interspace  below.  This  is  due  to  the  fluid  gravitating  to  the  most 
dependent  portion  of  the  chest,  namely,  the  back.  Movable  dulness 
cannot  be  demonstrated  in  massive  effusions  extending  to  or  above  the 
sccund  rib  in  front  nor  in  small  effusions  when  the  sings  are  confounded 
entirely  to  the  back.  Neither  can  it  be  demonstrated  in  moderate- 
sized  effuriions  if  the  lung  has  become  adherent.  Movable  dulness  on 
change  of  posture,  when  it  can  be  demonstrated,  is  the  most  pathogno- 
monic physical  sign.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  except  in  cases  of  hydro- 
pneuinothorax.  mobility  of  dulness  is  not  readily  demonstrable  and  con- 
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aderable  time  is  often  required  before  the  fluid  gravitates  to  the  lower 
portion  of  the  pleural  cavity. 

A  siirn  of  some  value  is  the  paravertebral  triangle  of  dulnessj  some- 
times referred  to  as  Grocco's  triangle.  This  triangle  consists  of  an  area 
of  relative  percussion  dulness  on  the  side  opposite  the  effusion.  The 
vertical  line  of  the  triangle  extends  along  the  middle  of  the  spinal  column 
from  a  point  slightly  above  the  upper  level  of  the  effusion  to  the  tenth 
dorsal  vertebra,  the  latter  representing  the  lower  limit  of  pulmonary  res- 
onance; the  ba.se  of  the  triangle  extends  outward  along  the  lower  limit 


Flo.  333.^ — Lert-sided  hydrothorai  and  bydropericardium.  1.  Esophngiis.  2,  Aorta. 
3,  Inferior  vena  cava,     i.  Liver     o.  Heart. 

The  cardiac  appx  is  displarpd  backward  aad  to  the  riRhl.  The  left  pl<>ural  sac  eitends 
Bbleriarly  to  the  mid-atemal  line,  and  post«riorly  eveu  beyond  jl.     (A}tft  Firogoff.) 

of  normal  pulmonary  resonance  for  a  distance  varying  from  1  to  3  inches; 
the  hypothenuse  joins  these  two  lines  (see  Fig.  324).  The  dulness  is 
more  marked  over  the  spine.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  how  this 
triangular  area  of  dulness  is  produced.  The  generally  accepted  view, 
however,  is  that  the  contents  of  the  posterior  mediastinum  are  displaced 
{see  Fig.  323).  The  chief  value  of  this  sign  is  in  differentiating  between 
pleural  effusions  and  tumors  involving  the  lung  or  pleura;  if  present,  it 
is  not  likely  that  a  tumor  exists. 

Auscultation. —ThQ  characteristic  friction  rub  heard  at  the  base  of 
the  chest  in  the  dry  and  fibrinous  stage  disappears  as  the  two  pleural 
surfaces  are  separated  by  the  effusion.  A  friction  rub  may  he  heard, 
however,  just  above  the  fluid  in  the  axilla  or  anterior  and  superior  por- 
tion of  the  chest  where  the  inflamed  pleural  surfaces  are  still  in  contact. 
Over  the  area  occupied  by  the  effusion  the  breath  sounds  may  be  weakly 
vesicular  or  bronchial  in  character.  As  the  fluid  increases  in  amount 
the  breath  sounds  tend  to  become  more  and  more  distant  and  in  massive 
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effusions  may  be  entirely  absent.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases, 
especially  when  the  effusion  is  large,  loud  bronchial  breathing  may  be 
heard.     For  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  see  page  60. 

In  addition  to  the  friction  rub  heard  above  the  level  of  the  effusion, 
r&Ies  produced  within  the  lung  may  be  heard  in  the  same  areas.  The 
pulmonary  r^les  may  be  due  to  congestion  in  the  collapsed  portion  of 
the  lung  or  they  may  be  due  to  the  separation  of  the  walls  of  the  finer 
bronchioles  and  alveoli  in  the  atelectatic  portion  of  the  lung.  The 
breath  sounds  above  the  effusion  are  usually  of  a  harsh  broncho -vesicular 
character. 


On  auscultation  of  the  voice  sounds,  the  same  phenomena  arc  en- 
countered ajf  in  auscultation  of  the  breath  .sounds.  The  spoken  voice 
may  have  a  distant  sound  or  it  may  l>o  distinctly  bronchophonic.  Just 
as  in  the  case  of  the  breath  sounds  a  very  large  accumulation  of  fluid 
may  cause  cnniplete  disappearance  of  the  voice  sounds.  The  presence 
of  egophony,  while  not  a  constant  finding,  occurs  with  great  frequency 
in  association  with  pleural  cEfusion. 

In  some  instances  auscultation  of  the  whispered  voice  is  of  service 
in  distinguijjhing  between  serous  and  purulent  effusions.  If  the  effusion 
is  serous,  one  will  !«■  able  to  hear,  at  times,  the  whispered  voice  trans- 
mitted throuKh  the  fluid  but  if  the  effusion  is  purulent  no  such  transmis- 
sion occurs.  This  sign,  known  as  Baccelli's,  is,  however,  of  relatively 
liltle  value. 

In  not  a  few  instances  the  question  of  whether  the  heart  is  displaced 
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or  not  will  depend  on  the  use  of  the  stethoscope.  In  spite  of  the  pjreat 
displacement  of  the  heart  which  sometimes  occurs,  the  cardiac  sounds  are 
usually  normal. 

Exploratory  Puncture. — No  matter  how  positive  the  evidence  is  as 
to  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity  the  use  of  an  exploratory 
needle  should  never  be  omitted.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  In 
the  first  place  the  actual  demonstration  of  fluid  by  means  of  the  needle 
clinches  the  diagnosis.  In  the  second  place  our  duty  to  the  patient  does 
not  end  with  the  discovery  of  the  presence  of  fluid  nor  is  our  work  com- 
pleted until  the  character  of  fluid  has  been  demonstrated.  Inasmuch  as 
we  can  never  tell,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  whether  the  fluid  is 
serous  or  purulent,  the  needle  must  be  resorted  to.  If  purulent  fluid  is 
withdrawn,  immediate  drainage  of  the  pleural  cavity  is  mandatory,  if 
the  patient  is  to  escape  the  horrors  of  a  chronic  empyema. 

In  making  an  exploratory  puncture  of  the  pleura  or  lung  the  areas 
in  which  the  viscera  are  located  should  be  kept  in  mind.  In  the  great 
majority  of  instances  when  fluid  is  suspected  the  exploring  needle  is 
inserted  in  an  interspace  just  below  or  slightly  anteriorly  to  the  angle  of 
the  scapula.  If  too  fine  a  needle  is  used  a  dry  tap  may  result  if  the  fluid 
consists  of  thick  pus.  For  this  reason  the  needle  should  have  a  caliber 
of  at  least  2  mm. 

Sterilization  of  the  skin  with  tincture  of  iodine  and  the  use  of  a  sterile 
needle  renders  the  procedure  entirely  harmless.  Even  if  fluid  is  not 
present  and  the  needle  punctures  the  lung,  no  harm  will  result  providing 
the  rules  for  cleanliness  have  been  observed. 

The  X-rays  are  helpful  as  a  diagnostic  measure,  especially  in  case  the 
effusion  is  loculated. 

Physical  Signs  Following  Absorption  of  the  Exudate. — Even  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  effusion  exists  but  a  relatively  short  time  the  lung 
does  not  expand  immediately  to  its  former  state  following  removal  of 
the  fluid.  If  the  effusion  has  existed  for  several  weeks  before  it  is  dis- 
covered and  removed,  or  if  it  is  allowed  purposely  to  remain  and  undergo 
spontaneous  absorption,  it  may  take  several  months  for  the  lung  to  be- 
come completely  reexpanded.  If,  therefore,  the  case  is  seen  after  ab- 
sorption of  the  fluid  and  before  the  lung  has  reexpanded  confusion  may 
arise  unless  the  morbid  anatomy  and  the  physical  signs  associated  with 
this  phase  of  the  process  are  kept  in  mind  (see  p.  595). 

If  the  effusion  has  followed  an  attack  of  dry  pleurisy  the  lung  will 
usually  reexpand  without  the  formation  of  pleuritic  adhesions  or  at  the 
most  the  adhesions  will  be  slight. 

If  a  fibrinous  exudate  has  been  the  starting  point  of  the  effusion  and 
especially  if  the  fibrinous  deposit  has  been  extensive  the  two  pleural 
surfaces  may  become  firmly  adherent  following  absorption  of  the  fluid 
and  then  prevent  complete  reexpansion.  Chronic  ol)literative  pleurisy 
probably  originates  in  this  way  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

Following  spontaneous  absorption  of  the  pleural  exudate  or  its  re- 
moval by  paracentesis  the  following  physical  signs  will  be. noted: 

Inspection. — Expansion  on  the  affected  side  will  be  restricted  but  if 
the  patient  has  been  seen  from  the  onset  the  respiratory  excursion  will 
be  greater  than  when  the  effusion  was  present.  Flattening  and  bulging 
of  the  interspace  will  have  disappeared  and  the  apex  l)eat  of  the  heart 
will  be  seen  in  its  normal  position. 
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Palpation, — Tactile  fremitus  may  or  may  not  be  present,  depending 
on  how  much  the  lung  has  expanded. 

Percussion, — The  percussion  note  will  still  be  dull  over  the  base  of 
the  lung  posteriorly.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  the  dull  area  does 
not  conform  to  the  shape  noted  when  fluid  was  present.  As  the  dia- 
phragm is  relieved  of  the  weight  of  the  fluid,  the  liver  is  no  longer  de- 
pressed and  the  tympanitic  note  over  Traube's  space  returns.  Tympany 
may  replace  dulness  elsewhere. 

Auscultation, — At  the  base  of  the  affected  side  the  breath  sounds  are 
still  absent  or  distant  but  not  over  such  a  wide  area,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  voice  sounds.  With  the  removal  of  the  fluid  a  friction  rub 
again  becomes  audible  especially  in  the  area  about  the  angle  of  the  scapula. 
Deep  breathing  may  bring  out  fine  crepitant  r&les  as  the  result  of  forcible 
distention  of  the  atelectatic  portion  of  the  lung. 

This  picture  may  remain  unchanged  for  weeks  or  months.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  unless  the  lung  has  been  bound  down  by  adhesions,  the 
complementary  pleural  space  obliterated  or  the  diaphragm  rendered 
immobile,  these  signs  disappear  and  leave  little  or  no  evidence  of  damage. 
It  is  desirable  to  examine  such  cases  with  the  fluoroscope  as  the  persistence 
of  the  abnormal  physical  signs  may  be  due  to  changes  in  the  diaphragm. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  dry  and  fibrinous  stages  pleurisy  may  be  confused 
with  intercostal  neuralgia,  pleurodynia  and  herpes  zoster. 

In  intercostal  neuralgia  there  is  absence  of  fever  and  a  friction  rub. 
The  pain  while  localized  is  darting  and  neuralgic  in  character  and  tender- 
ness is  present  at  the  points  of  exit  of  the  intercostal  nerves.  Occasion- 
ally these  phenomena  precede  an  attack  of  herpes  zoster. 

In  pleurodynia  the  pain  is  confined  to  one  side  but  is  not  so  sharply 
localized  as  pleurisy  and  it  may  leave  one  side  and  affect  the  other. 
Muscular  movement  as  well  as  breathing  aggravates  the  pain.  Tender- 
ness on  pressure  is  usually  present.  There  is  neither  fever  nor  a  fric- 
tion rub. 

When  the  pleural  effusion  develops  rapidly  and  the  attack  is  abrupt 
in  onset  with  pain  in  the  side,  fever,  hurried  respirations,  and  bronchial 
breathing  over  one  lung,  it  must  be  distinguished  from  croupous  pneu- 
monia. It  is  remarkable  how  many  cases  of  acute  pleurisy  with  effusion 
escape  notice.  A  very  large  proportion  of  cases  of  croupous  pneumo- 
nia with  delayed  resolution  are  probably  of  this  nature.  The  acuteness 
of  the  attack  and  the  bronchial  breathing  can  very  easily  cause  the  un- 
wary to  make  a  mistake.  Later  as  the  effusion  absorbs  and  abnormal 
physical  signs  persist  in  the  base  of  the  lung  it  is  assumed  that  resolution 
of  the  pneumonia  has  been  delayed.  In  this  connection  it  might  be 
stated  that  as  a  sequel  of  pneumonia,  delayed  resolution  is  a  very  rare 
occurrence. 

In  doubtful  cases  the  differentiation  between  pleurisy  with  effu- 
sion and  croupous  pneumonia  rests  upon  two  facts.  (1)  Displacement  of 
the  viscera,  and  (2)  the  use  of  an  exploring  needle.  In  pleurisy  the  vis- 
cera are  displaced  while  in  croupous  pneumonia  they  are  not.  If  an  effu- 
sion is  present  serous  or  purulent  fluid  is  obtained  with  the  exploring 
nc^edle  while  if  pneumonia  is  present  a  few  drops  of  dark  red  blood  may 
appear  in  the  syringe. 

Malignant  disease  of  the  lung  or  pleura  is  relatively  uncommon  but 
when  it  involves  a  lower  lobe  is  more  frequently  mistaken  for  a  pleural 
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effusion  than  anv  other  condition.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  tumor 
mass  gives  an  absolutely  flat  note  devoid  of  any  semblance  of  resonance 
and  both  the  voice  and  breath  sounds  are  very  distant  or  absent.  In 
such  a  case  one's  suspicion  might  be  aroused  by  the  absence  of  the  para- 
vertebral area  of  dulness  on  the  opposite  side.  As  this  sign  is  sometimes 
absent  in  the  presence  of  an  effusion  it  cannot  be  relied  on  absolutely. 

Here  again  the  displacement  of  the  viscera  and  the  exploring  needle 
are  our  main  reliance  in  escaping  an  error  in  diagnosis. 

Chronic  Pleurisy. — Two  forms  of  chronic  pleuritis  are  recognized: 
(1)  Persistent  reaccumulation  of  serofibrinous  or  purulent  fluid  after  re- 
peated tappings  or  operation  Reaccumulation  of  a  serofibrinous  effusion 
is  not  uncommon  in  tuberculosis  and  malignant  disease.  In  addition  an 
effusion  which  has  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  chest  too  long  shows  a 
marked  tendency  to  reaccumulate.  In  a  case  which  came  under  my  care 
a  massive  effusion  had  gone  unrecognized  for  four  months.  Although 
tapped  frequently  the  fluid  rapidly  reaccumulated  after  each  operation. 

(2)  Chronic  dry  pleurisy  is  a  common  sequel  of  the  acute  fibrinous 
type  and  effusions  either  serofibrinous  or  purulent.  It  is  also  very  fre- 
quently seen  in  association  with  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Partial 
obliteration  of  the  pleural  sac  is  seen  most  often  at  the  apices  of  the  lung 
and  is  almost  constantly  present  in  tuberculosis.  Over  the  lower  lobes 
an  obliterating  pleurisy  is  also  common  but  the  adhesions  are  less  dense. 
In  the  majority  of  such  instances  the  adhesions  are  delicate,  lace-Uke 
and  easily  broken  up.  Among  197  autopsies  at  the  Phipps  Institute 
obliterating  pleuritis  was  noted  49  times  over  the  left  lower  lobe  and  71 
times  over  the  right  lower  lobe.  Dense  thickening  of  the  pleura  over  the 
lower  lobes  is  usually  associated  with  massive  fibrosis  of  the  lung  and  is 
often  a  sequel  of  an  effusion,  especially  the  purulent  type.  Chronic 
pleurisy  usually  has  reference  to  that  portion  of  the  pleura  which  over- 
lies the  lower  lol)es  of  the  lungs. 

Chronic  thickening  of  the  pleura  is  a  diagnosis  which  is  frequently 
made  to  explain  restriction  of  motion,  impairment  of  the  percussion  note 
and  more  or  less  suppressed  breath  sounds  at  the  base  of  the  lung  poste- 
riorly. Personally,  I  have  rarely  seen  at  the  autopsy  table  thickening 
of  the  pleura  sufficient  to  account  for  these  signs.  Even  in  those  cases 
in  which  there  has  been  any  marked  degree  of  thickening  the  lung  was 
also  involved  in  the  chronic  inflammatory  proccvss.  Probably  the  most 
important  fa(*tor  in  giving  rise  to  these  physical  signs,  especially  after 
effusions,  is  inunobility  of  the  diaphragm.  The  diaphragm  may  have 
been  implicated  in  the  inflammatory  process  or,  what  is  not  uncommon, 
adhesions  may  have  formed  between  the  chest  wall  and  the  diaphragm 
thus  obliterating  the  phreno-costal  sulcus.  As  a  result  the  movement  of 
the  diaphragm  is  interfered  with.  The  effect  of  inflammatory  conditions 
on  the  diaphragm  has  been  considered  in  detail  in  the  section  on  "  Diseases 
of  the  .Diaphragm.'* 

EMPYEMA 

(Purulent  pleurisy,  pyo thorax) 

This  is  one  of  the  varieties  of  pleuritis;  init  in  view  of  certain  patholog- 
ical peculiarities  it  seems  best  to  consider  it  as  a  distinct  disease. 
Furthermore,  it  is  usuallv  secondarv  to  conditions  in  which  from  the  very 

V  ft  *.' 

onset,  there  is  a  decided  tendency  toward  the  formation  of  pus. 
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Etiology. — The  ortcanism  which  most  frequently  causes  the  condition 
is  the  pnoumococeus.  In  children  the  percentagP  is*  very  high.  Strep- 
tococci rank  next  in  importance.  A  numljer  of  studies  that  have  been 
made  of  the  bacterioloRV'  of  empyemata  show  that  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  cases  are  due  to  the  piieumococcus  and  about  one-quarter 
to  the  streptococcus. 

Whether  the  tulwrcie  bacillus  alouc  can  cause  an  empyema  is  not  clear. 
In  ji  certain  proportion  of  cases  tulwrclc  bacilli  can  be  demonstrated  in 
the  fluid  but  usually  in  association  with  other  organisms.  The  so-called 
sterile  purulent  effusions  are  nearly  always  associated  with  a  tuberculous 
process.  Occasionally  the  influenza  bacillus  is  found  in  pure  culture  and 
more  rarely  other  bacteria. 


.■omplelely  aUleclHt 


As  wn  exciting  cause  of  empyema,  croupous  pneumonia  easily  ranks 
first.  Kiupyema  is  also  a  relatively  coninicm  complication  of  tulierculosia. 
In  certain  of  the  iiifectiou.s  diseases,  notably  scarlet  fever,  the  condition 
is  not  infrequently  met  with.  Empyema  may  arise  also  as  the  result  of 
penetrating  w<nind3  of  the  chest  wall  or  as  the  result  of  disease  involving 
the  mediastinum. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  paeumococric  empyemata  the  effusion  consists 
of  a  thick  creamy  pus  having  a  sweetish  odor.  When  allowed  to  stand 
the  fluid  separates  into  a  clear,  greenish  yellow,  upper  layer,  the  cellular 
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elements  sinking  to  the  bottom.     When  due  to  the  Btreptococcus  the 
fluid  may  be  only  turbid  in  appearance. 

An  empyema  is  mc^t  apt  to  develop  as  the  result  of  an  extensive 
fibrinous  exudate  such  as  occurs  in  pneumonia  where  the  membrane  is 
thick  and  presents  a  shaRgy  appearance.  In  tuberculous  cases  the 
effusion  may  l>e  changed  from  a  serous  to  a  purulent  one  as  the  result  of 
infection  from  the  lung.  The  effusion  may  be  massive,  filling  the 
entire  pleural  sac  (see  Figs.  325  and  326)',  or  it  may  occupy,  but  a  portion 
thereof.     Encapsulated  effusions  are  considered  separately. 


...  ,  preiit  lo  the  pericardium 

which  contains  h  siimtl  ><prou«  cfFuaiuo.  Th«  hpnrt,  whic^b  is  enlarged,  is  lUXei  with  btood 
I'lot.  The  diaphragm  is  pushed  doHnward  and  the  riBht  lung  greatly  compreMted. 
iPiTogoff.) 

Unless  the  purulent  material  is  removed  within  a  short  time  from  its 
onset  the  lower  portion  of  the  lung  in  contact  with  the  fluid  becomes 
firmly  adherent  to  the  chest  wall  and  media!<tinum.  The  adhesions  be- 
come organized  very  quickly  and  the  lung  is  thus  firmly  anchored  and 
prevented  from  rcexpaniUng  even  when  the  fluid  is  removed.  The  longer 
the  purulent  material  is  allowed  to  remain  the  more  certain  it  becomes 
that  the  lung  cannot  be  reexpanded.  If  the  empyema  has  existed  for 
several  months  the  parietal  pleura  forming  the  sue  becomes  greatly  thick- 
ened and  in  places  may  become  eroded.  In  moderate-sized  effusions  after 
the  lung  has  become  adherent  the  fluid  is  then  completely  walled  off  and 
really  constitutes  an  aljscess  (see  Figs.  327  and  328),     The  effusion  may 
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remain  indefinitely  the  patient  eventually  succumbing  as  the  result  of 
septic  absorption.  In  not  a  few  cases  the  purulent  material  is  p-adually 
absorbed.  Following  absorption  of  the  pus  calcium  salts  in  the  form  of 
plates  are  frequently  deposited  at  the  base  of  the  cavity.  In  rarer  in- 
stances the  pus  ruptures  into  the  lung  and  is  discharged  externally  through 


a  !)n)n('lius  or  it  may  rupture  externally  through  the  chest  wall — em- 
pypmii  necessitatis  (see  Fig,  329). 

Infection  of  both  pleural  sacs  siumltaneously  is  very  rare.  I  have 
mot  with  one  Much  instance  in  which  a  bilateral  croupous  pneumonia  was 
followed  by  a  bilateral  purulent  effusion. 

In  considering  the  morbid  anatomy  of  pleurisy  it  was  [minted  out  that 
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Fia.  328.— I'volhorai   (riftht-Kided}.     I,  Esophaeii-i,    '2.  DcHrcinlinB  norla.    ;i.  Right 
>uri<-1e.     4,  KJiilit  ventridp.      :..  I,p(i  aiiri.k-.      li.  l.pfl  vpniriclp. 

>    .  The  lipurl  ix  diH|ilarPcl  t«  thr  left  und  rdtalod  un  its  \,>,ie  nxU.     Thp  loft  Inns  is  pushed 
bsckwurd  Htid  mi  Imigpr  uvcrluji^  the  lioiirl.     The  i'sri|>hii|!;i]s  U  a\»ii  clij<pliit;t'd  lo  the  lefi. 
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the  lung,  as  the  result  of  pressure,  became  partially  or  completely  col- 
lapsed. If  the  pressure  is  maintained  for  too  long  a  period,  the  atelec- 
tatic part  undergoes  fibroid  changes.  Prolonged  compression  of  the  lung 
by  a  purulent  eflfusion  is  probably  one  of  the  commonest  causes  of  uni- 
lateral fibrosis  of  the  lung. 

Pryor*  has  recently  called  attention  to  a  phase  of  empyema  to  which 
little  notice  has  been  paid,  namely,  the  crippling  effect  the  disease  often 
has  on  the  diaphragm.  When  empyema  develops  diaphragmatis  is  apt  to 
ensue.  The  diaphragm  becomes  swollen,  thickened  and  stiff.  As  the 
result  of  inflammatory  changes  it  loses  its  elasticity  and  becomes  rigid; 
later  it  becomes  atrophied,  the  tissues  undergoing  fibroid  changes  ami 
becoming  hardened  (see  p.  592).  If  the  effusion  is  large  the  weight  of  the 
fluid  may  flatten  the  diaphragm  or  cause  it  to  become  concave  in  shape. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  of  a  purulent  effusion  may  be  abrupt  as  in  the 
case  of  serous  fluid.  When  empyema  occurs  as  a  complication  of  one  of 
the  acute  infections,  notably  pneumonia,  the  exudation  of  the  purulent 
fluid  may  be  very  rapid,  and  a  very  considerable  amount  may  accumulate 
as  early  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  of  the  disease.  Not  frequently,  how- 
ever, it  has  an  insidious  onset  and  is  unsuspected,  either  because  it  devel- 
ops during  the  course  of  other  diseases  or  supervenes  upon  a  preexisting 
serous  effusion. 

In  the  acute  cases  the  symptoms  are  practically  identical  \^ith  acute 
pleurisy.  If  the  onset  of  the  empyema  is  gradual,  respiratory  symptoms 
may  be  wanting  entirely.  Cough  may  or  may  not  be  present  and  unless 
the  effusion  is  very  large  there  will  be  no  dyspnea.  Some  loss  of  weight, 
malaise  and  anemia  are  usually  present.  Sweating  and  irregular  fever 
are  common,  especially  in  children. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  empyema  there  is  a  well-marked 
polynuclear  leukocytosis.  This  fact  will  often  serve  to  distinguish  be- 
tween serous  and  purulent  effusions,  although  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  may  be  a  low  white  count  even  in  the  presence  of  pus. 

Physical  Signs. — For  the  most  part  the  physical  signs  which  occur  in 
cases  of  empyema  are  identical  with  those  encountered  in  cases  of  serous 
effusion.  There  are  in  addition,  however,  several  additional  features 
which  are  worthv  of  note. 

Inspection. — Except  in  the  acute  cases,  an  individual  suffering  from  an 
empyema  is  apt  to  reveal  the  evidences  of  a  chronic  suppurative  process, 
namely,  fever,  sweating,  \o^  of  vigor,  always  some  emaciation,  and  anemia. 
In  chronic  empyema  clubbing  of  the  fingers  is  often  a  marked  feature  of 
the  disease  and,  in  conmion  with  bronchiectasis  and  congenital  heart 
disease*,  fin*nishes  the  most  extreme  grades  of  the  condition  encountered. 
In  cases  of  empyema  the  clubbing  of  the  fingers  may  develop  very  rap- 
idly and  instances  have  lx»en  recorded  in  which  the  condition  was  apparent 
within  two  or  three  weeks.  It  has  been  noted  also  that  the  clubbing  dis- 
appears with  the  removal  of  the  pus  from  the  pleural  cavity. 

Bulging  of  the  affected  side  and  of  the  interspaces  is  more  frequently 
encountered  in  cases  of  purulent  than  in  the  case  of  serous  effusions,  due, 
in  all  probability,  to  the  greater  weight  of  the  fluid.  In  children  bulging 
of  the  affected  side  may  be  very  distinct.  Tenderness  on  pressure  is 
connnonly  present.  For  some  reason  (iisplac(»ment  of  the  heart  is  apt  to 
be  nion»  marked.     If  the  empyema  has  existed  for  some  time,  the  small 

*  I uternalioual  Clinics,  June,  1916. 
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subcutaneous  veins  on  the  affected  side  may  be  very  noticeable.  Edema 
of  the  chest  wall  is  frequently  met  with.  In  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases  of  pulsation  of  the  chest  wall  is  noted  over  the  area  overlying  the 
empyema  (see  Figs.  105  and  107). 

Pulsating  empyematn,  while  not  invariably  so,  are  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  left -sided.  Levi*  found  that  the  left  side  was  the  seat  of  a  pulsat- 
ing effusion  in  93.6  per  cent,  of  110  cases.  In  a  few  instances  pulsation  is 
seen  in  cases  of  serous  effusion.  The  condition  occurs  more  frequently 
in  men  than  in  women.  In  about  one-half  of  the  cases  the  effusion  occurs 
as  a  complication  of  pulmonar>''  tuberculosis;  next  to  tuberculosis  pneu- 
monia is  the  most  frequent  exciting  cause.  Although  the  pulsation  is 
synchronous  with  the  cardiac  systole  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  been 
forthcoming  as  to  how  the  heart  impulse  is  transmitted  through  the 
effusion. 


FiQ.  330. — Encapsulated  empyema  (necessitatiH)   discharKing  into  subcutaneous  tissues 
between  seventh  and  eighth  ribs.     (Aahkurai,  International  Clinics,  vol.  iv,  26th  Series.) 

Less  frequently  a  localized  tumor  is  seen  on  the  chest  wall  caused  by 
the  burrowing  of  the  pus  through  the  thoracic  parietes  (Figs.  329  and 
330).  This  is  known  as  empyema  necessitatis.  Complete  perforation  of 
the  chest  wall  may  result  in  the  formation  of  a  fistula.  An  empyema 
necessitatis  is  often  pulsating  in  character.  Of  95  cases  of  pulsating 
empyema  analyzed  by  Sailer*  there  was  in  addition,  an  empyema  neces- 
sitatis in  38.  When  an  empyema  necessitatis  develops  it  almost  invari- 
ably appears  on  the  anterior  or  lateral  chest  wall,  somewhere  between 
the  third  and  sixth  interspaces. 

Palpation. — The  presence  of  edema  may  ,be  demonstrated  by  pres- 
sure with  the  finger  tips  when  it  would  not  otherwise  be  suspected. 

Pcrmssion. — In  cases  of  empyema  the  liver  dulness  usually  extends 
much  farther  below  the  margin  of  the  ribs  than  in  eases  of  serous  effusion. 

*  CetUralhlali  f.  d.  Gremgebiete  d.  med.  u.  chir.,  xviii,  Xo.  3,  1914. 
^  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sc,  cxxviii,  225,  1904. 
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This  is  due  to  the  greater  weight  of  the  fluid  which  not  only  flattens  the 
convexity  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  diaphragm  but  may  even  cause  it  to 
become  concave. 

Auscultation. — The  same  variations  in  the  character  of  the  breath 
rounds  occur  in  empyema  as  in  serous  ofTusions.  The  respiratory  mur- 
mur may  be  faintly  heard  or  entirely  absent.  Occasionally,  and  espe- 
cially in  children  with  a  large  effusion,  the  breathing  may  t)e  loud  and 
bronchial  in  character. 

The  transmission  of  the  whispered  voice  through  a  serous  effusion  and 
the  absence  of  such  transmission  in  case  pus  is  present,  Baccelli's  sign, 
has  been  alluded  to.     The  sign  is  of  no  great  value.  ; 

DiagnosiB. — In  a  patient  with  the  physical  signs  of  a  pleural  effusioif 
and  in  whom  there  are  symptoms  of  sepsis,  it  is  highly  probable  that  aii 
empyema  is  present.  The  use  of  an  exploring  needle  will  definitely 
decide  the  matter. 

LOCULATED  OR  ENCAPSULATED  EMPYEMA 

An  encapsulated  collection  of  fluid,  almost  always  purulent,  but  some- 
times serous  in  character,  may  occur  in  one  of  the  fissures  between  the 


— Encyati>d  empyema  between  upper  and  middle  lobea.  At  operation  the 
abiiVL'aa  null  vaa  tuugb  and  almoit  cartilsftiDOUB.  About  2  ounces  of  creamy,  fetid  pus 
was  removed.      (Dr.  D.  ft.  flotren.) 

I()l)es  of  the  lung,  between  the  diaphragm  and  under  surface  of  the  base 
of  the  lung,  l»etween  the  lung  and  pericardium,  or  as  the  result  of  ad- 
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hesions  forming  pockets  between  the  visceral  and  parietal  layers  of  the 
pleura.  The  latter  may  occur  at  any  point  within  the  pleural  sac  but 
are  foumi  moat  coninionlv  in  the  lower  and  posterior  aspects  of  the  chest 
(see  Fi(£s.  331,  332,  333,  334). 

Inasmuch  as  a  collection  of  pus  in  one  of  the  interlobular  68sures  is 
not  uncommon,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  position  of  these 
fissures.  Figs.  335  and  336  show  their  location.  Fig.  336  shows  the 
complementary  pleural  space  posteriorly. 


Etiology. — Fluid  may  become  encyntetl  in  any  one  of  the  sites  above 
mentioned  under  Ihe  same  conditions  under  which  free  pus  in  the  pleural 
sac  or  a  pulmonary  alwcess  occurs.  The  condition  is  considered  as  being 
relatively  rare.  Among  3o,900  admissions  to  the  City  Hospital,  of  St. 
Louis,  Klsworth  Smith'  reports  87  cases  of  eBi|>yenia  and  of  this  nundwr 
3  or  3.4  per  cent.,  were  of  the  encysted  type.  l-<)rd=  found  practically 
the  same  percentage,  3.2,  in  248  cases  of  empyema.  On  the  other  hand, 
James'  of  F^iinbiirgh,  has  reporte<l  19  instances  of  encapsulated  fluid 
among  43  cases  of  empy<'ina.  Hy  most  o!)s('rvers  the  Icrin  encapsulated 
empyema  is  restricted  to  small  collections  of  pus  located  in  the  inter- 
lobar fissures  or  between  the  lung  and   the  diaphragm  while  relatively 
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Fki.    333. — Empypma   encapsulated    at  Fia.    33-1  .^Diagram   of  aagittal  lection 

baae  ot  left  lung.     Sagittal  section  of  thorax       thrciugh  middle  of  left  clavicle,  iodieating 

through  middle  of  left  clavicle.     iAihhiiral,       site   at    which   pua  was  found  at  autopsy. 

/fKfrrioduMaf  ('[inics,  vol.  iv.  2flth  Series.)  (Ashhurxt,     InlirnatiOTial    Clinio,    vol.    iv, 

20th  Series.! 


-of  fiasureiiof  lunga.  Fig.  :(.1G,— Pmiterior  view  of  fiMurW  of 

te  the  pleura.  Iuiikh.     Dotted  lines   indiente   lowN  limit 

of  pleural  Baca. 
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large  purulent  effusions  whicb  may  occupy  as  much  as  half  the  pleural 
cavity  are  classed  as  ordinary  empyemas.  Ashhurst'  very  properly 
points  out  that  with  the  exception  of  massive  empyemas,  the  pus  is  al- 
ways encapsulated  (see  Figs,  327  and  328),  Adhesions  are  quickly 
formed  between  the  lung  and  adjacent  structures  and  in  this  way  the 
pus  is  walled  off.  In  some  instances  the  resulting  vomica  is  small,  in 
others  it  may  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  pleural  cavity.  In  rare  in- 
stances the  encysted  fluid  is  serofibrinous  in  character.  Pleural  effusions 
which  arise  as  the  result  of  a  transudate  (heart  and  renal  disease)  never 
encapsulated. 


<S) 


Pio.  337. — Interlobar  empyema^  mpturad  into  a,  bronchud  (plcu.„. 
plaursl  efluaioQ  in  cojto-phrenic  mous,  {Aihhural,  IniamtUionai  Clin 
Series.) 


Horbid  Anatomy. — As  the  result  of  a  fibrinous  exudate  adhesions 
may  take  place  at  the  circumference  of  the  inflammatory  area  thus  wall- 
ing off  the  fluid  if  any  arises.  This  may  occur  between  the  under  surface 
of  the  lung  antf  the  diaphragm  or  at  any  point  over  the  antero-  or  postero- 
lateral aspects  of  the  lung.  In  like  manner  the  exudate  may  extend 
sightly  into  one  of  the  fissures  dividing  the  lobes.  In  the  latter  instance 
if  adhesions  occur  a  closed  pocket  is  produced. 

In  many  instances  what  is  believed  to  be  a  pulmonary  abscess  is  in 
reality  an  encapsulated  empyema  which  has  ruptured  into  a  bronchus 
(Fig.  337).  On  the  other  hand,  a  pulmonary  abscess  may  perforate  the 
visceral  layer  of  the  pleura.  The  pus  may  thus  become  encysted  and 
form  an  encapsulated  empyema. 

The  amount  of  pus  is  variable,  ranging  from  1  or  2  ounces  to  as  much 
as  2  pints. 


Inleni 


'jiiuil  Clinicg,  vol.  i 
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Symptoms.— An  empyema  which  is  encysted  may  declare  itself  in 
rmich  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary  empyema.  The  paticDt  may  be 
seized  with  sudden  pain  in  the  aide  followed  a  few  days  later  by  cough  and 
expectoration.     Fever  of  the  type  usually  seen  in  septic  cases  is  usually 


1 


present  (Fig.  338).  This  is  especially  true  if  the  pus  is  located  Ijetween 
the  hing  and  diaphragm  or  between  the  visceral  and  parietal  layers  of 
the  pleura.  If  the  collection  of  pus  is  considerable  in  amount  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms  are  apt  to  be  marked. 
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If,  however,  the  pus  develops  between  the  lobar  fissures  and  is  small 
in  amount,  the  onset  may  be  frank  with  pain  and  fever  or  it  may  be 
insidious  and  the  symptoms  indefinite.  In  such  eases  the  picture  pre- 
sented is  suggestive  of  a  small  focus  of  suppuration,  namely,  fever,  with 
marked  remissions  or  intermissions,  anorexia,  and  malaise.  Pus  located 
between  the  fissures  acts  as  a  foreign  body  and  thus  produces  cough  and 
expectoration.  As  already  stated  the  first  intimation  of  the  trouble 
may  be  the  expectoration  of  a  considerable  amount  of  pus  as  the  result 
of  rupture  of  the  pus  into  a  bronchus. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection, — If  the  amount  of  pus  is  small  and  has 
been  present  only  for  a  short  time,  nothing  of  note  will  be  seen  on  in- 
spection. If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  present  for  some  time  it 
will  produce  much  the  same  effect  as  a  foreign  lK)dy.  Thus  the  surround- 
ing lung  tissue  may  be  congested,  atelectatic  or  even  fibroid  in  character. 
In  such  cases  there  will  be  more  or  less  restriction  of  expansion  on  the 
affected  side  and  in  addition  the  chest  wall  mav  be  retracted. 

Palpation, — If  one  has  reason  to  suspect  that  an  encysted  empyema 
may  be  present  the  chest  should  be  palpated  by  means  of  firm  pressure 
with  the  finger  tips.  This  may  reveal  a  localized  area  of  edema  or  a 
sharply  circumscribed  area  of  tenderness.  The  latter  is  very  suggestive 
of  the  presence  of  localized  pus.  Tactile  fremitus  is  variable;  its  presence 
or  absence  will  depend  largely  on  the  size  of  the  effusion. 

Percussion. — This  should  be  performed  lightly  in  order  to  distinguish 
between  the  flatness  over  the  fluid  and  the  dulness  over  the  compressed 
lung  tissue  surrounding  the  fluid. 

Axiscultation, — If  the  effusion  is  sufficiently  large,  there  may  be  a  slight 
area  over  the  fluid  and  about  this  broncho- vesicular  or  bronchial  breathing 
and  mi.xed  rdles  over  the  collapsed  or  congested  lung.  In  the  same 
manner  the  voice  sounds  may  be  absent  at  one  point  and  slightly  increased 
in  others. 

Diagnosis. — When  all  is  said  and  done  the  recognition  of  an  encysted 
empyema  is  extremely  difficult.  The  history,  the  symptoms  and  the 
physical  signs  are  rarely  conclusive;  as  a  rule,  they  are  only  suggestive. 

Inasmuch  as  an  encysted  empyema  is  not  an  infrequent  sequel  of 
lobar  pneumonia  the  persistence  of  symptoms,  leucocytosis  and  physical 
signs  after  the  termination  of  an  attack  of  pneumonia  should  arouse 
suspicion  as  to  the  presence  of  loculated  pus.  I  have  emphasized  else- 
where the  fact  that  delayed  resolution  is  an  infrequent  termination  of 
pneumonia.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  believed  to  be  due  to  delayed 
resolution,  the  actual  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  lung  to  return  to  its 
normal  state,  is  the  presence  of  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity.  The  pus  may 
he  free  or  encvsted. 

The  development  of  pulmonary  symptoms  a  week  or  so  after  a  surgical 
operation  also  should  arouse  the  suspicion  that  pus  may  be  present  in  the 
chest.  This  is  especially  true  in  suppurative  conditions  involving  the 
abdominal  viscera. 

In  common  with  other  long-standing  pulmonary  infections  a  loculated 
empyema  is  very  frequently  mistaken  for  tuberculosis.  The  cough,  ex- 
pectoration, slight  fever,  and  malaise  are  very  suggestive  but  the  absence 
of  tubercle  bacilli  from  the  sputum  and  the  location  of  the  abnormal 
physical  signs  should  serve  to  eliminate  tuberculosis. 

The  exploring  needle  may  be  used  if  the  evidence  points  strongly  to 
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the  presence  of  fluid.  In  addition  every  case  with  respiratory  symptoms 
the  cause  of  which  is  obscure,  should  be  examined  by  means  of  the  X-rays. 
Exploratory  thoracotomy  has  been  so  perfected  that  the  operation  can 
be  performed  with  as  little  risk  as  an  abdominal  exploration.  It  should 
be  recommended,  therefore,  in  all  cases  whether  the  pus  is  definitely 
located  or  not. 

HEMORRHAGIC  PLEURAL  EFFUSIONS 

As  the  majority  of  pleural  effusions  are  inflammatory  in  origin  it  is  no 
unusual  occurrence  to  find  red  blood  cells  in  the  fluid.  In  the  great 
majority  of  instances  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  is  too  small  to  cause 
any  alteration  in  the  color  of  the  effusion.  Dieulafoy  as  the  result  of 
histological  studies  of  pleural  fluids,  found  that  the  presence  of  from 
1500  to  3000  red  cells  per  cubic  millimeter  caused  no  appreciable  altera- 
tion in  the  color  of  the  fluid.  If,  however,  the  number  of  red  corpuscles 
reaches  5000  or  6000  per  cubic  millimeter  a  rosy  tint  is  imparted  to  the 
fluid  and  the  higher  the  cell  content  the  more  markedly  hemorrhagic  does 
the  effusion  become.  A  curious  feature  of  hemorrhagic  effusions  is  the 
occasional  presence  of  an  excessive  number  of  eosinophiles  not  only  in  the 
fluid  itself  but  also  in  the  circulating  blood.  The  same  thing  has  been 
noted  in  cases  of  hemothorax.  Klein ^  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  the 
pleural  fluid  showed  76.4  per  cent,  and  the  systemic  blood  40  per  cent, 
eosinophiles;  Dieulafoy's  case  had  35  per  cent,  in  the  effusion  and  10  per 
cent,  in  the  circulating  blood.  In  other  instances  an  excess  of  eosino- 
philes may  be  present  in  the  pleural  fluid  and  not  in  the  circulating  blood  and 
rice  versa.  Thus  Harmsen^  found  8.64  per  cent,  of  eosinophiles  in  the 
pleural  fluid  alone;  on  the  other  hand.  Lord  observed  a  case  in  which  there 
were  no  eosinophiles  in  the  effusion  but  20  per  cent,  of  the  white  cells  in 
the  circulating  blood  were  of  that  character. 

The  discovery  of  a  hemorrhagic  effusion  is  almost  invariably  an  acci- 
dental finding.  Occasionally  its  presence  may  be  suspected  when  an 
effusion  develops  in  an  individual  known  to  be  cancerous.  As  effusions 
which  develop  secondarily  to  malignant  disease  of  the  mediastinum,  lungs 
or  pl(»ura  are  quite  as  often  serofibrinous  as  hemorrhagic  and  the  latter 
have  no  distinctive  signs,  it  can  l)e  seen  that  such  a  diagnosis  prior  to 
thoracentesis  is  nothing  more  than  a  guess.  A  hemorrhagic  effusion  is 
encountered  in  the  following  conditions:  1.  Tuberculosis.  This  is  prol)- 
ablv  the  most  common  cause  of  blood-stained  effusions.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  in  the  section  on  pleurisy  the  first  manifestation  of  tubercu- 
losis may  be  a  pleural  effusion.  Rarely  the  effusion  is  hemorrhagic  in 
charactcM*.  It  is  the  result  of  a  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  pleura  or  the 
coincident  involvement  of  the  lung  and  overlying  pleura.  The  hemor- 
rhagic character  of  the  fluid  is  to  be  explained  by  the  congestion  which 
surrounds  the  newly  formed  tubercles  and  the  vascularity  of  the  new  tissue. 
Leakage  occurs  later  partly  as  the  result  of  degeneration  of  the  small  ves- 
sels and  partly  as  the  result  of  involvement  of  the  vessels  of  the  tul)er- 
culous  process. 

The  condition  is  analogous  to  an  hemoptysis  which  may  l)e  the  imme- 
diate forenuiner  of  active  tuberculosis  or  there  may  be  an  indefinite  period 
of  lat(»ncy.     As  an  early  manifestation  the  effusion  is  apt  to  occur  in 

»  Cent.  f.  innere  Med.,  Jan.  28,  1899. 
*  QuotcKl  by  Klein. 
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individuals  who  are  apparently  healthy.  An  excess  of  lymphocytes  in  the 
fluid  is  very  suggestive  of  tuberculosis.  In  any  case  the  sediment  from 
the  fluid  should  be  examined  for  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  and  in 
their  absence  animal  inoculations  should  be  made. 

More  rarely  an  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  or  a  rapidly  advancing 
tuberculous  broncho-pneumonia  is  associated  with  an  effusion  which  is 
hemorrhagic  in  character.  This  is  also  to  be  ascribed  to  involvement  of 
the  pleura. 

Occasionally  blood-stained  effusions  are  encountered  in  the  ordinary 
chronic  type  of  tuberculosis.  The  reaccumulation  of  the  fluid  is  very 
common.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  same  thing  is 
commonly  seen  in  malignant  disease  and  occasionally  in  hemorrhagic 
effusions  of  an  apparently  benign  origin.  Hemorrhagic  effusions, 
tuberculous  in  origin,  may,  after  several  tappings,  become  serous  in 
character. 

2.  Malignant  Disease. — This  is  a  well-recognized  cause  of  hemor- 
rhagic effusions.  In  individuals  who  are  known  to  be  suffering  from 
malignant  disease  in  some  portion  of  the  body  or  who  have  been  operated 
on  some  time  previously  for  a  malignant  tumor,  the  occurrence  of  a 
hemorrhagic  effusion  is  the  strongest  kind  of  evidence  that  metastasis  to 
the  thoracic  viscera  has  taken  place.  Such  cases  offer  little  difficulty. 
If,  however,  the  effusion  is  secondary  to  primary  malignant  disease  in  the 
mediastinum,  lungs  or  pleura  which,  as  yet,  has  given  no  evidence  of  its 
presence,  the  diagnosis  may  remain  doubtJFul  for  some  time.  Ross^  in 
60  cases  of  malignant  disease  involving  the  mediastinum  found  an  effusion 
in  29,  and  of  this  number  15  were  hemorrhagic.  Rapid  reaccumulation 
of  the  fluid  is  suggestive  of  both  tuberculosis  and  malignant  disease  and 
is  apt  to  be  more  persistent  in  the  latter.  Dieulafoy  records  a  case  in 
which  thoracentesis  was  performed  thirty-three  times  in  four  months,  and 
44  pints  of  hemorrhagic  fluid  withdrawn. 

Cytological  examination  of  the  fluid  will  show  the  absence  of  lympho- 
cytes and  tubercle  bacilli.  The  finding  of  large  masses  of  cells  or  the  so- 
called  cancer  cells  is  looked  upon  by  some  observers  as  strong  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  malignant  disease. 

3.  Asthenic  Conditions. — Occasionally  a  hemorrhagic  effusion  is 
encountered  in  association  with  conditions  characterized  by  marked 
asthenia.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  malignant  types  of  the 
acute  infectious  fevers,  scurvy  and  occasionally,  the  transudates  occurring 
in  the  course  of  chronic  nephritis  and  cardiac  disease.  Pressure  on 
the  azygos  veins  is  also  given  as  a  rare  cause  of  a  hemorrhagic  transudate. 
Hemorrhagic  effusions  are  not  uncommon  in  association  with  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver  but  in  the  majority  of  these  cases  tuberculosis  is  also  present 
and  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  actual  cause. 

4.  Simple  or  Idiopathic  Cases. — Not  infrequently  a  hemorrhagic  effu- 
sion occurs  in  an  individual  in  whom  there  is  no  evidence  of  either  tuber- 
culosis or  malignant  disease.  Osier  refers  to  an  instance  in  which  the 
patient  was  entirely  well  eight  years  later  and  C'heesnian  and  Ely^  have 
recorded  a  case  in  which  the  pleural  effusion  reaccumulated  for  a  period 
of  eighteen  months  and  the  peritoneal  fluid  for  nearly  five  years.  This 
patient  also  showed  no  evidence  of  either  tuberculosis  or  malignant 

^  Edinburgh  Med.  Jour.y  December,  1914. 
^  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sc.y  August,  1899. 
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disease.  These  are  exceptional  cases.  In  the  majority  of  instances 
these  idiopathic  cases  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  tuberculous  although  the 
interval  between  the  appearance  of  the  hemorrhagic  effusion  and  definite 
tuberculosis  may  be  a  long  one.  The  same  may  be  said  of  hematoma  of 
the  pleura  which  is  given  as  a  rare  cause  of  hemorrhagic  effusion. 

5.  Finally  mention  should  be  made  of  the  fact  that  in  performing  the 
operation  of  thoracentesis  a  small  vessel  may  be  punctured  and  blood 
in  this  way  may  become  mixed  with  a  serofibrinous  exudate.  A  rare 
accident  is  puncture  of  an  intercostal  artery  with  the  aspirating  needle. 
Death  resulted  from  this  accident  in  a  case  observed  by  Border.* 

The  symptoms  and  physical  signs  are  the  same  as  those  occurring  in 
serous  effusions. 

HEMOTHORAX 

Etiology. — An  effusion  of  blood  into  the  pleural  cavity  may  occur  as 
the  result  of  rupture  of  an  intrathoracic  blood-vessel  or  of  an  intercostal 
artery.  The  latter  is  by  far  the  most  common.  There  are  two  groups 
of  cases:  the  non-traumatic  and  the  traumatic. 

1.  The  NON-TRAUMATIC  cases  are  due  to  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel 
which  is,  as  a  rule,  diseased.  The  most  common  cause  is  aneurism. 
Occasionally  the  rupture  of  a  thoracic  aneurism  may  lead  to  the  escape 
of  an  enormous  quantity  of  blood  into  the  pleural  cavity.  When  rupture 
into  a  pleural  cavity  does  occur,  it  is  usually  on  the  left  side.  Among 
22  cases  collected  by  Goodman, ^  rupture  into  the  left  pleural  cavity 
occurred  in  7,  while  the  right  side  was  involved  but  once.  Fowler  ob- 
served a  case  in  which  a  fatal  issue  occurred  as  the  result  of  rupture  of  a 
small  aneurism  of  one  of  the  internal  mammary  arteries.  Caries  of  one 
of  the  ribs  may  cause  erosion  of  an  intercostal  artery  followed  by  hemor- 
rhage into  the  pleural  cavity. 

Tumors  by  causing  pressure  on  the  larger  intrathoracic  veins,  may 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  collateral  circulation.  The  smaller  veins 
which  take  up  the  burden  of  the  circulation  may  become  greatly  dilated 
or  varicose  and  one  of  these  varicosities  may  rupture  (West). 

Erosion  of  one  of  the  intrathoracic  vessels  by  cancer,  or  an  abscess, 
is  an  occasional  cause  of  hemorrhage.  Rarely  an  effusion  of  pure  blood 
into  the  pleural  cavity  occurs  in  cases  of  scurvy  and  hemophilia. 

2.  Traumatic  Hemothorax. — This  is  bv  far  the  most  common 
variety.  Penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest  are  not  especially  common  in 
civil  hfe  but  in  military  practice  they  are  of  frequent  occurrence  and  a  very 
high  proportion  of  them  are  followed  by  a  hemothorax.  It  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  bleeding  which  follows  a  penetrating  wound  of  the 
chest  does  not  come  from  the  perforated  lung  but  from  the  parietal  pleura. 
''When  we  consider  how  readily  the  intercostal  vessels  may  be  torn  by 
a  bullet  or  by  a  fragment  of  fractured  rib  projected  by  the  bullet,  this 
is  not  surprising^^  (Keogh  Murphy).  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  this 
apj)lies  to  wounds  beyond  the  middle  line.  Perforation  of  the  large 
vessels  at  the  root  of  the  lung  or  a  great  vein  at  the  root  of  the  neck  may 
be  followed  by  a  rapid  and  fatal  hemorrhage  into  the  pleural  cavity. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  perforation  of  the  lung  itself  by  a  bullet 

Alijjutt  and  Rolleston:  ** System  of  Medicine,"  vol.  v,  p.  559. 
*  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assoc.,  April  18,  1914 
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of  small  caliber,  providing  the  main  vessels  escape,  is  not  attended  by 
hemorrhage.  As  Makins*  has  pointed  out,  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
perforation  by  a  bullet  of  small  caliber  should  be  much  more  feared  than 
a  puncture  from  an  exploring  trocar.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
lung  is  composed  largely  of  elastic  tissue  which  at  once  contracts  closing 
up  the  hole  made  by  the  bullet;  at  the  same  time  the  contractile  power 
effectively  seals  up  the  opening  in  the  visceral  pleura.  Even  relatively 
large  vessels  and  bronchi  may  be  perforated  and  sealed  up  by  the  elastic 
tissue  surrounding  them.  Healing  of  the  pleural  surface  takes  place  with 
great  rapidity;  so  much  so  that,  within  three  or  four  days  of  the  injury, 
it  will  lx»  difficult  to  find  at  post-mortem  the  actual  track  of  the  bullet 
through  the  lung  (Murphy). 

In  Murphy's^  experience  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest  are  compli- 
cated by  a  hemothorax  in  about  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  all  cases  as  the 
result  of  a  gradual  continued  oozing  from  an  intercostal  vessel.  The  fre- 
quency varies  enormously,  however,  with  the  early  treatment.  Pro- 
longed rest  immediately  after  the  injury  greatly  reduces  the  incidence. 
If  the  wounded  are  transported  some  distance  shortly  after  the  injur}'  is 
received  the  percentage  of  cases  developing  a  hemothorax  is  very  high. 
In  the  South  African  War,  Makins  pointed  out  that  among  the  men  who 
were  at  once  brought  to  a  base  hospital  and  kept  at  rest,  the  hemothorax 
occurred  in  30  per  cent,  but  in  those  who  were  transported  long  distances, 
hemothorax  occurred  in  no  less  than  90  per  cent,  of  all  penetrating  wounds 
of  the  chest.  Makins  divides  these  cases  into  the  following  groups: 
(I)  Gradual  or  primary  hemothorax  due  to  steady  small  oozing  from  the 
time  the  wound  was  received;  (2)  recurrent,  where  several  hemorrhages 
have  occurred ;  (3)  secondary  hemorrhage  which  is  the  same  as  that  occur- 
ring elsewhere  and  apt  to  happen  somewhere  about  the  eighth  or  tenth 
day. 

The  relative  infrequency  of  penetrating  wounds  in  civil  life  and  the 
excellent  hospital  facilities  in  most  communities  explain  to  a  great  extent 
the  rarity  of  hemothorax  in  any  but  military  practice. 

Symptoms. — The  initial  symptoms  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  wound 
and  the  amount  of  bleeding.  The  rupture  of  a  thoracic  aneurism,  or 
opening  of  a  large  vessel  as  the  result  of  trauma,  is  followed  by  profound 
shock  and  death  within  a  few  minutes.  If  the  source  of  the  bleeding  is 
from  a  torn  intercostal  artery  the  early  symptoms  may  be  so  slight  as  to 
pass  unnoticed.  Usually,  however,  there  is  some  evidence  of  shock, 
especially  if  the  injury  occurs  in  the  lower  part  of  the  chest.  The  shock  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  injury  of  the  chest  wall  and  the  thoracic  concussion 
rather  than  to  that  of  the  lung  itself.  The  patient  is  pale,  has  a  rapid 
and  weak  pulse  and  he  may  faint.  External  bleeding  is  usually  very 
slight  in  amount.  Pain  is  not  a  marked  feature,  especially  after  bullet 
wounds.  There  may  be  some  pain  and  tenderness,  however,  at  the  point 
of  entrance  and  exit,  especially  if  a  rib  has  been  fractured.  For  a  short 
time  after  receiving  the  wound  the  patient  feels  as  though  his  *'wind  had 
been  knocked  out.'^  There  is  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  breath  and  a 
feeling  of  oppression  in  the  chest.  This,  however,  passes  off.  Hiccough 
and  vomiting  point  strongly  to  perforation  of  the  diaphragm. 

Hemoptj'sis  after  a  bullet  wound  is  not  uncommon.     Blood-streaked 

1  ^'Surgical  Experiences  in  South  Africa.  1899-1900." 
*  ''Wounds  of  the  Thorax  in  War,"  1915. 
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sputum  may  be  present  for  three  or  four  clays  and  then  suddenly  cease. 
Eloesser^  states  that  blood-streaked  sputum  is  not  always  an  evidence  of 
perforation  of  the  lung  as  it  may  follow  a  severe  contusion  of  the  chest 
wall.  If  the  bullet  does  not  pierce  a  large  vessel  or  injure  an  intercostal 
artery,  little  or  no  inconvenience  is  felt.  There  is  slight  tenderness 
at  the  point  of  entrance  and  exit,  difficulty  in  breathing  and  a  sense 
of  oppression  immediately  after  the  injury  and  possibly  some  blood- 
streaked  sputum  for  a  few  days.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  individual 
is  again  ready  for  duty. 

If  the  hemorrhage  into  the  pleural  cavity  has  occurred,  there  is  apt  to 
be  some  fever  about  the  third  or  fourth  day.  The  temperature  is  irregu- 
lar and  if  recurrent  bleeding  takes  place  the  temperature  again  rises. 
Secondary  rises  in  the  temperature  are  not  always  due,  however,  to  fresh 
bleeding;  they  may  be  caused  by  infection,  mention  of  which  will  be  made 
later. 

If  the  hemorrhage  is  severe  but  not  immediately  fatal,  the  skin  is 
blanched  and  clammv,  the  pulse  rate  rapid  and  the  temperature  is  raised 
and  irregular  in  character.  Murphy  states  that  unless  one  of  the  great 
vessels  is  pierced,  the  hemorrhage  following  chest  wounds  is  rarely  fatal 
as  the  pressure  of  the  distended  pleural  cavity  will  check  the  bleeding. 

The  tendency  of  the  effusions  is  toward  spontaneous  absorption  and 
recovery.  HalP  states  that  after  a  few  days  small  clots  are  deposited  on 
the  pleura.  In  the  rest  of  the  effusion  clotting  is  not  so  complete  and  the 
flui(l  resembles  unaltered  blood,  but  on  standing  blood  cells  and  a  fine 
clot  are  deposited  leaving  a  yellowish  or  *' porter-like'*  fluid.  If 
aspiration  is  delayed  for  three  or  four  weeks  sedimentation  may  take  place 
and  the  fluid  withdrawn  is  similar  to  serum.  Brick-red  colored,  grumous 
fluid  is  characteristic  of  infection  (Makins). 

After  gunshot  wounds,  infection  is  of  frequent  occurrence  and  unless  rec- 
ognized (ieath  is  apt  to  ensue.  In  Bradford's*^  experience  approximately 
25  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  hemothorax  won*  infected.  In  80  per  cent. 
of  these  cases  the  infection  was  carried  in  from  the  skin  or  clothing;  in  the 
remaining  20  per  cent,  the  infection  was  caused  by  organisms  derived 
from  the  lung.  When  infecticm  has  occurred,  the  symptoms  are  usually 
si'vcM'e.  The  fever  is  higher,  the  pulse  rate  rapid,  dyspnea  becomes 
marked  and  the  skin  is  slightly  jaundiced.  It  is  important  to  keep  in 
mind  that  these  symptoms  may  appear  suddenly.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  European  war  the  symptoms  were  believed  to  l>e  due  to  secondary 
hcunorrhage  but  post-mortem  examinations  showed  that  infection  of  the 
hemothorax  had  occurred.  The  appcnirance  of  such  symptoms  calls  for 
an  exploratory  puncture  and  if  infection  has  taken  place  the  pleura  should 
be  ()j)ened  and  drained  at  once.  Bradford  calls  attention  to  another 
group  of  cases  in  which  infection  with  anaerobic  gas-producing  organisms 
produces  characteristic  physical  signs  (see  below). 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — When  h(»morrhage  has  taken  place 
into  the  pleural  cavity  the  affected  side  shows  more  or  less  bulging  at  the 
base  and  motion  is  much  restricted.  The  apex  beat  of  the  heart  may  be 
displaced  if  the  effusion  is  sufficientl}'^  large.  If  the  effusion  has  become 
infected  with  a  gas-producing  organism,  the  heart  is  rapidly  displaced. 

*  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Ashot.,  Dec.  4,  1915. 
**\Surger\'  in  War,"  191G. 
» Lancet,  Jan.  29,  1916. 
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Palpation. — Tactile  fremitus  is  absent. 

Percussion. — The  percussion  not«  is  absolutely  dull.  Even  a  thin 
film  of  coai^lated  blood  will  so  muffle  the  pulmonar>'  resonance  as  to  give 
the  impression  that  a  much  larger  effusion  is  present.  In  cases. infected 
with  the  gas  bacillus  a  '* cracked-pot"  percussion  note  is  frequently 
present  on  the  affected  side.  The  frequency  with  which  this  sign  occurs 
in  these  cases  is  considered  by  Bradford  to  be  almost  pathognomonic. 
As  the  coin  test  is  also  present  the  error  of  considering  the  condition  a 
pneumothorax  is  not  uncommon.  , 

Auscultation. — The  breath  sounds  are  either  absent  or  very  distant 
over  the  effusion.  Occasionally  the  breath  sounds  have  a  bronchial 
quality.  Over  the  upper  limits  of  the  effusion  egophony  may  be  heard, 
while  over  the  effusion  itself  the  voice  sounds  are,  as  a  rule,  faint  and 
distant  in  character.     There  are  no  rfiles  or  friction  rubs  to  be  heard. 

Abnormal  physical  signs  are  apt  to  persist  for  months  and  there  may  be 
permanent  alterations  on  the  affected  side.  The  chest  is  apt  to  show 
retraction,  the  respiratory  movement  is  greatly  diminished  and  the 
breath  and  voice  sounds  are  distant  or  absent. 

Diagnosis. — The  development  of  an  effusion  very  quickly  after  the 
receipt  of  an  injury  to  the  chest  is  almost  certainly  due  to  hemorrhage. 
In  the  non-traumatic  cases  the  presence  of  hemothorax  may  be  suspected 
if  it  is  known  that  the  patient  is  suffering  from  an  aneurism  or  caries  of 
the  rib.  The  only  other  condition  which  occurs  so  quickly  is  a  pneumo- 
thorax the  physical  signs  of  which  are  entirely  different. 

Hall  states  that  considerable  consolidation  sometimes  takes  place  as 
the  result  of  infection  along  the  course  of  the  bullet  wound.  The  physical 
signs  consist  of  dulness,  lobar  in  distribution ;  distant  bronchial  breathing 
and  fine  r&les. 

CHTLOTHORAX 

The  presence  of  a  milky  or  lactescent  fluid  in  the  pleural  or  peritoneal 
cavity  is  not  a  common  event.  The  discovery  is  nearly  always  accidental 
and,  as  a  rule,  follows  the  tapping  of  one  of  these  cavities  for  what  is 
believed  to  be  an  ordinary  serous  effusion.  Three  types  of  milky-like 
fluid  are  to  be  distinguished:  chylous,  chyliform  and  pseudo-chylous. 
Shaw*  collected  from  the  literature  54  instances  of  milky  effusions,  of 
which  31  were  chylous,  13  chyliform  and  10  a  milky  effusion  of  doubtful 
nature. 

1.  Chylous  Fluid. — This  condition  most  coninionly  follows  a  trauma 
in  which  the  thoracic  duct  has  been  ruptured.  One-third  of  the  cases 
have  been  attributed  to  this  cause.  It  may  result  also  from  anything 
which  causes  obstruction  to  the  lymph  flow  either  in  the  thoracic  duct  or 
large  lymphatic  vessels.  Among  these  causes  may  be  mentioned  throm- 
bosis of  the  left  subclavian  vein  and  malignant  disease  of  the  pleura, 
mediastinal  lymph  nodes  or  lymphatics.  Chylous  effusions  have  been 
encountered  also  in  cases  of  filariasis.  As  a  rule,  the  effusion  is  unilateral 
but  it  may  be  bilateral  and  in  some  instances  the  effusion  is  chylous  on 
one  side  and  serous  on  the  other.  In  the  majority  of  cases  a  chylous  effu- 
sion is  also  present  in  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

The  flui(i  is  usually  white  and  milky  in  appearance.  In  some  instances 
it  has  a  pinkish  or  rosy  color  due  to  the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of 

*  Jour.  Pathology  and  Bacteriology ^  1900,  vi,  p.  339. 
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blood.  More  rarely  the  fluid  may  have  a  yellowish  or  greenish  tint, 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  purulent  effusion .  It  is  possible  that,  in 
some  instances,  a  true  chylous  effusion  has  been  mistaken  for  purulent 
fluid.  On  standing  a  creamy  layer  forms  on  the  top  but  the  fluid  retains 
its  milky  appearance.  The  fluid  is  resistant  against  putrefaction. 
Microscopically  the  fat  is  seen  to  consist  of  minute  globules.  Examined 
chemically  the  percentage  of  fat  is  found  to  be  0.5  per  cent,  or  less.  Sugar 
and  diastatic  enzymes  are  frequently  present. 

2.  Chyliform  Fluid, — Although  far  from  being  common  chyliform 
effusions  are  much  more  frequently  encountered  than  the  pure  chylous. 
In  the  great  majority  of  instances  chyliform  effusions  are  associated  with 
tuberculosis  or  malignant  disease,  especially  the  former.  An  effusion  of 
this  character,  may  be  extremely  chronic  and  usually  develops  insidiously. 
It  is  apt  to  first  manifest  itself  by  gradually  increasing  dyspnea.  Rarely 
the  onset  is  accompanied  by  pain  in  the  chest.  As  the  effusion  gradually 
increases  in  size  there  is  often  a  sense  of  oppression  in  the  chest  which  is 
at  once  relieved  by  tapping.  A  marked  feature  of  these  effusions  is  the 
tendency  to  recur.  This  is  quite  characteristic  of  effusions  due  to  malig- 
nant disease  of  the  pleura  and,  at  times,  in  those  which  are  tul>erculous 
in  origin. 

Chyliform  fluid  is  odorless,  does  not  coagulate  on  standing  and  will 
keep  for  weeks  without  undergoing  putrefactive  changes.  The  color  is 
milky  but  at  times  may  have  a  pinkish  or  rosy  tint  due  to  the  admixture 
of  small  amounts  of  blood.  The  milky  appearance  of  chyliform  fluid 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  fat  liberated  by  the  breaking  down  of  leukocytes 
and  endothelial  cells  which  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration.  Quincke* 
in  1875,  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  there  were  two  types:  (1)  those  due 
to  pure  chylous  fluid  (hydrops  chylosus),  and  (2)  those  due  to  cells  which 
had  undergone  fatty  degeneration  (hydrops  chyliformis  seu  adiposus) .  The 
chyliform  fluid  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  true  chylous  by  the  rela- 
tively high  fat  percentage.  The  fat  content  in  the  former  may  be  as 
high  as  ()  per  cent,  compared  with  0.5  per  cent,  or  less,  in  the  latter 
(Adami  and  Xicholls).  Microscopically  the  fat  globules  are  much  larger 
and  in  addition  there  are  numerous  cells  in  different  stages  of  disintegration. 

3.  PHeudo'Chylous  Fluid. — The  fluid  of  pseudo-chylous  effusions  is 
opaque  and  clos(»ly  resembles  diluted  skimmed  milk.  The  degree  of 
opacity  often  varies  considerably  at  different  tappings.  The  fluid  may 
have  a  pinkish  tint.  After  standing  for  some  time  it  appears  greenish 
by  reflected  light  and  a  membrane  forms  on  the  surface.  The  remark- 
able resistance  of  the  fluid  to  putrefactive  changes  may  be  due  to  two 
factors:  (1)  the  formation  of  a  membrane  on  the  surface;  or  (2)  to  the 
presence  of  lecithin.     The  specific  gravity  is  low. 

Pseudo-chylous  effusions  have  been  noted  in  association  with  cardiac 
disease,  amyloid  disease,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  nephritis.  In  many 
cases  there  is  no  adequate  explanation.  Recently  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  occurrence  of  pseudo-chylous  effusions  associated  with 
nephritis,  probably  syphilitic  in  origin.  Cases  of  this  nature  have  lx»en 
reported  by  Shaw,^  Weber'  and  Weber  and  Schmidt.* 

1  Deul.  Arch.  /.  Klin.  Med.,  Bd.  xvi,  1875,  p.  121. 

2  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Med.,  Clinical  Section,  1911,  iv,  112. 
'  Edinburgh  Med.  Soc,  1913,  x,  348. 

*  Intemaiional  Clinics,  vol.  i,  1916. 
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The  milky  appearance  of  pseudo-ohylous  effusions  is  not  due  to  the 
presence  of  fat.  Joachim^  ascribed  it  to  a  pseudo-globulin.  According 
to  Wallis  and  Scholberg^  it  is  caused  by  a  lecithin-globulin  complex 
which  is  held  in  suspension  by  the  inorganic  salts  present.  Removal  of 
the  inorganic  salts  by  dial^^sis  results  in  the  precipitation  of  the  lecithin- 
globuUn  and  the  disappearance  of  the  opalescence.  The  milky  appear- 
ance is  not  due  to  free  lecithin,  fat,  or  a  mucinoid  substance. 

Rarely  the  blood  serum  also  presents  a  milky  appearance.  Oswald' 
states  that  formerly  when  venesection  was  a  common  practice,  the  oc- 
casional occurrence  of  milky-looking  blood  serum  was  noted  but  never 
in  association  w^th  pseudo-chylous  effusions.  The  case  reported  by 
Weber  and  Schmidt  is  unique  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  blood  serum, 
which  at  first  was  normal  in  appearance,  became  milky  when  the  ascites 
and  pleural  effusion  were  rapidly  being  absorbed.  An  unusual  instance 
of  milky-like  effusion  has  been  recorded  by  West*  in  which  the  opales- 
cence was  caused  by  the  presence  of  calcium  phosphate. 

As  already  stated  the  discovery  of  a  milky  effusion  is  almost  invariably 
accidental  as  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs  are  those  of  an  ordinary 
effusion.  The  cause  of  the  opalescence  may  be  determined  partly  by 
microscopical  and  partly  by  chemical  examinations. 

HYDROTHORAX 

Etiology. — By  hydrothorax  is  meant  an  accuijiulation  of  clear  serous 
fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity.  It  is  a  transudate  and  non-inflammatory  in 
character  in  contradistinction  to  that  encountered  in  pleural  effusion 
which  is  an  exudate  and  inflammatory  in  origin.  Being  one  of  the  mani- 
festations of  a  general  dropsy,  it  occurs  in  a  number  of  conditions,  of  which 
chronic  valvular  heart  disease  and  nephritis  are  the  most  common. 
Hydrothorax  may  occur  also  as  the  result  of  a  hydremic  condition  of  the 
blood  of  local  stasis,  or  as  a  complication  of  a  mediastinal  growth,  a 
thoracic  aneurism  or  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  renal  cases  the  effusion  is  usually  bilateral, 
but  if,  as  often  happens,  the  heart  is  insufficient,  the  effusion  may  be 
unilateral  and  right-sided,  or  if  bilateral  there  will  be  an  excess  on  the 
right.  In  cardiac  affections  the  effusion  is  so  commonly  right-sided  or 
if  bilateral,  larger  on  the  right  side,  that  it  has  been  for  years  a  subject 
for  speculation  (Fig.  339).  Hydrothorax  is  also  apt  to  be  one-sided  in 
cases  of  mediastinal  growth  and  aneurism.     ' 

The  hydrothorax  that  accompanies  heart  disease  has  been  recognized 
for  many  vears.  Why  it  occurs  in  some  cases  and  not  in  others  is  not 
clear,  for  it  is  certain,  as  both  Flint  and  Da  Costa  long  since  remarked, 
that  the  phenomenon  bears  no  constant  relation  to  the  extent  of  the 
cardiac  disease.  *'Not  only  are  these  lesions  (cardiac)  marked  in  cases 
in  which  dropsy  has  not  occurred,  but  dropsy  occurs  in  other  cases  in 
which  the  lesions  are  comparatively  slight  ^'  (Flint). 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  cardiac  hydrothorax  is  that  the  effu- 
sion in  the  majority  of  cases  is  limited  to  the  right  side  or  if  bilateral 

>  Miinch.  med.  Woch.,  1903,  1,  p.   1915. 
^Quarterly  Jour.  Med.,  1910,  iii,  'M)\. 

*  "Ij<^hrbuch  (ier  chemise  hen  Pathologie,"  1907. 

*  Trans.  Clin.  Soc.y  London,  HK)6,  xxxix,  42. 
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thai  on  the  right  is  l>y  far  the  larRCSt.  While  it  is  quite  possible  that  no 
sinttlo  factor  is  responsible  for  this  peculiarity  it  is  certain  that  the  pre- 
dominance of  right -sided  accumulations  is  too  constant  to  l>e  accidental. 
This  has  lung  been  appreciated  and  as  far  back  as  1863  BaccelU  offered  the 
theory  that  the  enlarged  heart,  by  dragging  the  superior  vena  cava  down- 
ward carried  with  it  the  vena  azygos  major  thus  drawing  it  tightly 
around  Ihc  root  of  the  lung  and  causing  it   to  l>e  compressed.     More 


Ktii.  IS'J'J. — RiKht-Hidod  iiydiulhnrax.     Atelcotiutis  of  lung. 


of  left  BUricle. 


recently  Steele  and  Stengel  championed  the  hyfjothcsis  that  compres- 
sion of  the  azygos  vein  wa.s  effected  by  extension  upward  of  the  <lilated 
right  heart.  Largely  as  a  result  of  these  contributions  the  azygoa-vein 
hypothesis  has  been  accepted  as  the  true  explanation. 

As  t  he  residt  of  an  anatomical  st  udy  of  t  his  phenomenon  Fetterolf  and 

1'  concluded  that  the  azygos  vein  hypothesis  was  untenable  for  the  fol- 

lowinji  reasons:  (1)  Only  about  two-thirds  of  the  parietal  membrane  is 

drained  by  the  azygos  vein;  (2)  the  collateral  aua.st«moses  of  (he  azygos 

'  l-'t:TTKRuLir  And  Landis:  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sc,  November,  1909. 
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veins  are  so  free  and  so  numerous  that,  in  the  event  of  pressure,  competent 
bypaths  would  soon  l>e  established  and  carry  away  any  excess  of  fluid 
in  the  azygos  radicles;  (3)  the  vena  azygos  minor,  emptying  into  the  major, 
is  subject  to  the  same  influences  as  the  latter,  and  therefore  the  effusion 
should  always  l)e  bilateral;  (4)  it  is  anatomically  impossible  for  the  heart, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  exert  pressure  upon  the  azygos  major 
vein ;  (5)  it  does  not  explain  purely  left-sided  effusions. 

While  dilatation  of  the  right  auricle  is  the  deciding  factor  in  the  right- 
sided  effusions  we  found  that  the  pressure  was  exerted,  not  on  the  azygos 
vein,  but  on  the  pulmonary  veins  at  the  root  of  the  lung.  Confirmation 
of  this  assumption  is  found  in  the  fact  that  ^liller*  has  shown  that  **the 
capillary  network  into  which  the  bronchial  artery  breaks  up  in  the 
(visceral)  pleura  gives  rise  to  radicles  which  join  the  pulmonary  vein." 
Therefore,  any  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  veins  of  sufficient  duration 
and  if  accompanied  by  whatever  condition  of  the  blood  essential  to  transu- 
dation, would  cause  a  leakage  through  the  visceral  pleura  into  the 
pleural  sac.  Furthermore,  the  source  of  the  pleural  fluid  would  indicate 
that  a  similar  leakage  would  take  place  into  the  lung  itself;  and  of  this 
fact  there  is  clinical  evidence  that  such  is  the  case.  West  states  that  the 
obstruction  leads  to  edema  of  the  lung  rather  than  to  an  effusion  but  that 
the  two  conditions  are  frequently  associated.  Fowler  also  states  that  in 
cases  of  general  anasarca,  in  which  unilateral  pleural  adhei^ions  are  present, 
the  corresponding  lung  may  l)e  edematous  while  a  considerable  quantity 
of  fluid  may  be  found  in  the  opposite  pleura.  On  several  occasions  I 
have  noted  the  coexistence  of  an  effusion  and  small  moist  rales  in  the  lung. 

When  the  effusion  occurs  on  the  left  side  the  mechanism  is  much  the 
same  except  that  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle  are  dilated.  That  the 
left-sided  effusions  are  less  frequent  and,  when  present,  smaller  in  size, 
is  to  l>e  explained  by  the  fact  that  left-sided  dilatation  is  less  frequent  and 
also  lx»cause  pressure  effects  are  less  readily  exerted  on  the  left  pulmonary 
veins. 

The  occurrence  of  a  unilateral  effusion  as  the  result  of  a  thoracic 
aneurism  or  mediastinal  growth  may  be  brought  about  in  the  same 
manner. 

If  a  hydrothorax  has  l)een  present  but  a  short  time  the  pleural  sur- 
faces show  no  change  from  the  normal  but  if  of  long  standing  a  grayish 
deposit  may  be  noted  over  the  parietal  pleura.  This  can  be  scraped  off 
readily. 

The  lung  is  collapsed  but,  as  a  rule,  is  readily  reexpanded  on  removal 
of  the  fluid  (see  Fig.  340).  The  heart  as  in  effusions  from  other  sources 
is  displaced  if  the  effusion  is  sufficiently  large  (see  Figs.  109  and  206). 

Symptoms. — Inasmuch  as  hydrothorax  invariably  complicates  an 
illness  which  is  of  a  serious  nature,  and  which  is  characterized  by  well- 
marked  symptoms,  its  presence  is  often  masked.  It  is  a  notorious  fact 
that  effusions  of  this  character  are  detected  in  the  post-mortem  room  far 
more  often  than  during  life.  Distressing  dyspnea  is  so  often  a  promi- 
nent feature  in  cases  of  failing  compensation  that  the  possibility  of  its 
being  aggravat(»(l  by  or  being  entirely  due  to  a  pleural  effusion  is  often 
lost  sight  of.  It  should  be  a  fixed  rule  in  cardiac  and  renal  cases,  to  make 
a  careful  examination  of  the  chest  whenever  the  breathing  becomes  em- 
barrassed; whenever  there  is  a  sense  of  oppression;  or  whenever  the  pa- 

^  Am.  Jour.  Aiiat.,  vii,  404. 
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tient  t)ccoines  cyanosed.  Of  the  various  cardiac  affeetions  which  may  be 
complicated  by  an  effusion,  mitral  stenosis  seems  to  be  the  most  frequent 
cause.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  fluid  l)e  removed  as  it 
often  accumulates  with  (treat  rapidity  and  of  itself  may  be  the  cause  of  a 
fatal  termination.  In  any  ca.se  withdrawal  of  the  fluid  affords  great 
relief. 


t'lii.  340. — AtcluutUiiU  in  b  cbbo  of  hydrolhorux.  I'hc  upcx  of  the  luiis  is  adhorent  to  the 
liarieliil  pleura  ik->  wiu  alua  the  antoriur  Burfnci;  of  the  upper  lobe  ut  the  point  at  whieh  a 
ilcnuc  fibrous  iu-m  in  seen.  The  pleural  eavity  was  filled  irith  froiea  neruni  which  wmi  re- 
movrd.  'The  iH'rieardial  sac  is  seen  in  front  of  the  retracted  and  compressed  lunft.  From  a 
Myphilitic  to  whirh  infection  the  scar  is  probably  duo,  [hero  beinK  no  evidences  of  tulierculosis. 

Physical  Signs. — The  physical  findings  in  cases  of  hydrothorax  are 
the  '^anic  as  those  oecurring  in  the  ordinary  pleura)  effusion.  The  one 
peculiarity  of  this  type  of  effusion  is  that  it  is  bilateral  in  a)M)ut  one-third 
of  the  cases.  This  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  comparing  the  two  sides 
of  the  chest. 
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PNEUMOTHORAX 

While  the  term  "pneumothorax'*  implies  the  presence  of  air  or  gas  in 
the  pleural  cavity  the  occurrence  of  either  alone,  for  any  length  of  time, 
is  rare.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  there  is  in  addition  to  the  air  or  gas 
a  serous  or  purulent  effusion,  hence  the  prefixes  hydro  or  pyo  to  denote 
one  or  the  other  of  these  composite  conditions.  Even  in  cases  in  which 
nitrogen  gas  is  introduced  into  the  pleural  cavity  for  therapeutic  purposes 
the  resulting  pneumothorax  becomes  a  hydropneumothorax  in  about  50 
per  cent,  of  the  cases.  Occasionally  a  pyopneumothorax  results  from  this 
procedure;  two  such  accidents  have  occurred  at  the  Phipps  Institute. 

Etiology. — As  an  exciting  cause  of  pneumothorax  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis easily  stands  first.  One  is  not  overestimating  its  importance  in  this 
connection  in  asserting  that  not  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  all  pneumotho- 
races  are  associated  with  tul>erculosis  of  the  lungs.  As  a  complication  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  pneumothorax  can  be  expected  in  about  5  per 
cent,  of  all  cases.  A  pneumothorax  may  arise  also  as  the  result  of  other 
pulmonary  lesions,  namely,  gangrene,  abscess,  bronchiectasis,  hemorrhagic 
infarct,  the  rupture  of  an  emphysematous  bleb,  etc.  Occasionally  the 
pneumothorax  is  produced  by  an  empyema  rupturing  into  the  lung  and 
thus  allowing  the  escape  of  air  into  the  pleural  cavity. 

In  rare  instances  a  pneumothorax  is  produced  as  the  result  of  the  ex- 
tension of  a  lesion  in  some  neighboring  organ  as,  for  instance,  carcinoma  of 
the  stomach  or  esophagus  or  abscess  of  the  liver. 

Perforating  wounds  of  the  chest  wall  may  also  cause  a  pneumo-  or 
hemopneumothorax.  Finalh'  a  hydro-  or  pyothorax  may  be  changed  into 
a  hydro-  or  pyopneumothorax  as  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  air  into 
the  pleural  cavity  during  the  operation  of  paracentesis.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  probably  caused^by  faulty  technique. 

The  condition  occurs  more  frequently  in  males  than  females,  probably 
because  most  of  the  statistical  studies  deal  with  hospital  cases  among 
which  the  males  always  predominate.  It  is  almost  invariably  encoun- 
tered in  the  earlier  periods  of  life  as  is  to  be  expected  from  its  frequent 
association  with  fatal  cases  of  tuberculosis. 

Now  and  then  one  encounters  an  instance  of  so-called  spontaneous 
pneumothorax  in  which  the  accident  occurs  in  an  apparently  healthy 
individual  and  without  gross  disease  of  the  lungs.     Recovery  is  the  rule. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  order  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  this  accident 
a  knowledge  of  the  physics  of  the  chest  is  essential  (see  P'ig.  94).  "The 
whole  outer  surface  of  both  elastic  lungs  is,  by  means  of  its  smooth, 
moist  covering  of  pleura,  intimately  and  hermetically  applied  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  chest  wall,  which  in  its  turn  is  covered  by  the  parietal 
pleura.  By  reason  of  their  complete  elasticity  the  lungs  are  able  to 
follow  every  change  in  the  capacity  of  the  thorax,  without  causing  the  two 
layers  of  the  pleura  ever  to  separate.  The  cavity  of  the  unexpanded 
thorax  is  greater  than  the  volume  of  the  collapsed  lungs  when  removed 
from  the  i)ody;  therefore,  the  lungs  in  their  natural  position  within  the 
chest  must  be  stretched,  and  they  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  a  state  of 
elastic  tension.  This  tension  varies  directlv  with  the  size  of  the  thoracic 
cavity.  If  the  pleural  cavity  be  opened  by  a  perforation  from  without  or 
by  a  wound  of  the  lungs  from  within,  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs  causes 
them  to  collapse,  and  there  arises  an  air  space  between  the  outer  surface 
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of  the  lungs  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  thorax ''  (Landois) .  Furthermore, 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  under  normal  conditions  there  is  a  negative 
pressure  in  the  pleural  cavity  amounting  to  about  6  mm.  of  Hg.  If,  how- 
ever, the  outside  air  enters  the  pleural  cavity,  either  as  a  result  of  rupture 
of  the  lung  or  perforation  of  the  chest  wall,  the  normal  negative  pressure 
approaches  zero  and  as  the  air  accumulates  in  the  cavity  the  pressure  be- 
comes positive  instead  of  negative.  It  is  because  of  this  elastic  tension  of 
the  lungs  that  the  heart,  which  is  more  or  less  movable,  is  held  in  its  nor- 
mal position.  If,  however,  one  of  these  elastic  bands  is  severed,  as  in 
the  case  of  pneumothorax,  the  displacement  of  the  heart  toward  the  un- 
affected side  is  immediate  and  often  attended  with  considerable  shock. 
Later,  as  the  air  accumulates  under  pressure  or  an  effusion  develops,  the 
displacement  of  the  heart  may  be  increased  as  the  result  of  pressure. 

Inasmuch  as  pneumothorax  is  most  commonly  encountered  as  a  com- 
plication of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  its  development  under  these  circum- 
stances will  be  considered  in  detail.  In  considering  the  pathology  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  of  pleurisy  complicating  that  disease  it  was 
shown  that  one  of  the  first  results  of  the  tuberculous  process  was  an  in- 
flammatory reaction  in  the  overlying  pleura  which  resulted  in  the  two 
layers  of  the  pleura  becoming  adherent.  The  older  the  tuberculosis  the 
more  dense,  as  a  rule,  is  the  thickening  of  the  adjacent  pleura.  Without 
obliteration  of  the  pleural  cavity  over  the  diseased  area  pneumothorax 
would  occur,  in  all  probability,  in  a  large  number  of  cases  of  tuberculosis 
instead  of  being  encountered  in  relatively  few. 

In  order  to  bring  about  the  accident  it  is  essential  that  the  pleural 
layers  are  not  adherent  or  if  they  are,  that  the  adhesions  are  slight  and 
easily  separated.  Another  requisite  is  the  formation  of  a  caseous  area 
just  beneath  the  visceral  layer,  which  constitutes  the  point  of  weakness. 
The  leak  may  occur  as  the  result  of  ulceration  through  the  intervening 
barrier  or  a  rupture  of  the  weakened  point  may  be  produced  by  some 
unusual  inspiratory  strain,  such  as  a  paroxysm  of  coughing  or  severe 
exertion. 

The  occurrence  of  a  pneumothorax  is  always  possible  in  acutely  ad- 
vancing tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  because  the  disease  may  spread  to  the 
periphery  so  rapidly  that  th(»  pleural  surfaces  have  not  had  time  to  l^ecome 
firmly  adherent.  In  the  chronic  advanced  cases  rupture  of  the  lung 
rarely  occurs  over  the  site  of  the  oldest  disease  at  the  apex  but,  as  a  rule,  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  lung  more  recentl}^  involved.  For  the  same  reason 
the  pneumothorax  ma^^  occur  in  the  hmg  secondarily  involved  because  the 
disease  is  more  recent  and  the  pleural  surfaces  are  not  so  firmly  adherent. 
In  some  series  of  cavses  the  largest  proportion  of  cases  have  occurred  on  the 
right  side;  in  others  the  difference  between  the  two  sides  was  not  marked. 

In  the  majority  of  the  cases  the  accident  is  encountered  in  the  moder- 
ately advanced  and  advanced  cases  of  tuberculosis,  the  rupture  occurring 
in  the  lateral  portion  of  the  upper  lobe  between  the  third  and  sixth  ribs. 
Occasionally,  however,  it  is  met  with  in  incipient  cases  in  which  the 
initial  lesion  has  been  situated  close  to  the  periphery  of  the  lung  or  has 
extended  to  that  location  very  rapidly  and  without  producing  oblitera- 
tion of  the  overlying  pleural  space. 

As  a  rule  there  is  but  one  point  of  rupture  two  or  more  openings  may 
be  present,  however.  The  opening  may  remain  patulous.  If  it  does  the 
intrapleural  pressure  will  be  found  to  be  zero.     In  most  instances  the 
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tissues  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  perforation  act  Uke  a  valve  which 
permits  the  air  to  enter  the  pleural  cavity  during  inspiration  and  as  the 
respiratory  movement  is  reversed,  the  valve  closes  so  that  no  air  can 
e8cape:'as  a  result,  air  accumulates  in  the  pleural  cavity  under  pressure. 
Unless  death  takes  place  at  once  or  within  a  day  or  so.  fluid  develops. 


Mrcmwon 
6*1.  BtiOth 


Hsht  luDE' 


This  may  be  serous  in  the  beginning,  but  in  casi-s  of  advanced  tuberculosis 
it  soon  becomes  purulent. 

With  the  development  of  the  effusion  and  especially  if  the  air  accumu- 
lates under  pressure,  the  primary  displacement  of  the  heart  is  increased 
and  if  the  right  side  is  involved  the  liver  is  pushed  down.     The  displace- 
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inent  of  tho  liver  <lcpen(l8  in  pari  on  the  weight  of  the  fluid  and  in  part  to 
the  altoration  of  the  intrapleural  pressure. 

When  perforation  of  the  lunfj  occurs  the  pneumothorax  niay  be  com- 
plete or  partial.  When  complete,  the  entire  hinn  is  collapsed  and  occu- 
pies the  same  position  as  in  cases  of  pleural  effusion,  namely,  the  upper 
and  inner  portion  of  the  chest  cavity  along  the  spinal  gutter  (Fig.  341). 

As  the  result  of  dense  pleuritic  adhesions  the  pneumothorax  may  be 
partial  in  character.  Thus  only  the  lower  lol)e  may  l>e  collapsed  (Fig. 
342)  or  the  air  may  be  limited  to  the  antero-lateral  or  postero-lateral 
regions  (see  Fig.  345),  or  it  may  be  located  in  the  mid-lateral  region. 
Hiirely  it  is  limited  to  the  superior  portion  of  the  chest. 


Fill.  :I42. — LartiP  cDvity  ocrupyinfC  upper  half  at  lung.  Perforstiun  into  the  pleura) 
I'avity  iii'currcd.     I'ho  thickened  anterior  portion  ol  (he  pleura  U  reflected  to  *how  the 

lucaliiwi  iiycjpueumothomi.      {Jeffcrion  Medical  ColUgt  Munum.) 

The  circumstanofs  under  which  pneumothorax  develops  as  a  compli- 
caiiiin  of  other  acute  or  chronic  inflammatory  affections  of  the  lungs  or 
ofidi.sease  in  adjacent  organs  do  not  require  further  notice.  Just  as  in 
the  case  of  tuberculosis,  if  the  pleural  space  overlying  the  pulmonary 
abscc^  or  gangrenous  cavity  does  not  become  obliterated,  the  disease 
may  extend  through  the  visceral  layer  of  the  pleura  and  produce  a 
pneumothorax. 
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Sponlaneoui  pnfumothorax  may  occur  without  %to»s  disease  of  the 
luiiRs  and  may  remain  simple  or  develop  an  effusion.  The  fluid  is 
serous  in  character  and  may  (cradually  replace  the  air.  This  accident 
may  occur  as  the  result  of  rupture  of  an  emphysematous  bleb,  rupture 
of  interstitial  emphysema  or  a  tear  in  the  Iuiir  as  the  result  of  traction  on 
an  adhesion  (Fig.  343). 

Symptoms. — The  onset  of  a  pneumothorax  is  sudden  in  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  cases.  O.  H.  P.  Pepper'  in  aa  analysis  of  500  ca.ses  from 
the  literature  in  which  the  onset  could  be  determined  accurately,  found 
that  in  77  per  cent,  the  onset  was  sudden  and  in  23  per  cent,  insidious. 


As  the  symptom  at  ologj'  differs  accordiiit  to  whether  the  accident  is 
sudden  or  insidious  in  its  onset  the  two  types  will  be  considered  separately. 
When  the  onset  is  acute,  the  patient  is  suildcniy  seized  with  an  agonizinft 
pain  in  the  side  which  is  usually  felt  at  the  costal  margin.  The  pain  is 
often  referred  to  aa  being  stabbing  or  tearing  in  character.  C'oincidently 
with  the  onset  of  the  pain  there  is  great  difficulty  in  breathing.  Dyspnea 
is  pc-rhaps  the  most  characteristic  feature  anil  is  so  extreme  in  some  cases 
as  to  produce  a  feeling  of  impending  suffocation.  It  is  seen  in  its  most 
marked  form  in  advanced  cases  of  tuberculosis  where  in  addition  to  the 
collapsed  lung  there  is  apt  to  be  extensive  disease  on  ihe  opposite  side. 
^Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sc,  October,  1911. 
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In  many  cases  there  is  every  evidence  of  severe  shock.  The  patient  is 
pale,  the  expression  anxious,  the  pulse  rapid  and  weak,  the  temperature 
falls,  the  extremities  are  cold  and  the  body  is  bathed  in  cold  sweat. 
This  picture,  however,  is  subject  to  many  variations;  some  of  the  symp- 
toms may  be  wanting  entirely  or  they  may  vary  greatly  as  to  their 
severity.  If  the  patient  survives,  the  accumulation  of  air  under  high 
tension  may  increase  the  difficulty  in  breathing  and  in  addition  there  is 
a  feeling  of  oppression  in  the  chest  or  distinct  pain. 

In  cases  with  an  insidious  onset  the  symptoms  which  characterize 
those  with  a  sudden  onset  may  be  lacking  entirely  or  they  are  so  trivial 
as  to  escape  notice.  Another  thing  which  contributes  toward  mask- 
ing a  pneumothorax  with  a  gradual  onset  is  the  fact  that  it  so  frequently 
occurs  in  patients  with  advanced  tuberculous  disease  of  the  lungs.  In 
patients  of  this  type  chest  pain,  dyspnea  and  tachycardia  are  nearly  al- 
ways present  and  may  vary  in  severity  from  time  to  time.  Under  the 
circumstances  a  pneumothorax  might  develop  without  attracting  notice. 
In  addition  an  exacerbation  of  one  or  all  of  these  symptoms  could  be 
attributed  readily  to  the  primary  disease.  The  number  of  times  that  a 
pneumothorax  is  discovered  accident ly  either  by  physical  signs  or  an 
X-ray  examination,  or  is  first  revealed  at  the  autopsy  table  makes  it 
apparent  that  it  can  develop  either  without  symptoms  or  with  symptoms 
so  trivial  in  character  as  to  escape  notice. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — If  the  patient  is  seen  shortly  after  the 
accident  he  is  apt  to  show  evidence  of  shock  and  extreme  dyspnea.  The 
posture  assumed  is  of  no  importance.  The  patient  usually  chooses  the 
position  which  is  most  comfortable;  this  may  be  lying  on  the  back,  on 
the  sound  side  or  the  affected  side.  If  the  dyspnea  is  marked,  the  patient 
may  assume  a  half-recHning  position  or  sit  leaning  forward. 

Displacement  of  the  heart  is  almost  constantly  noted  but  occasionally 
owing  to  the  lung  opposite  the  pneumothorax  being  firmly  adherent  to 
the  chest  wall  the  displacement  may  be  slight  or  not  occur  at  all.  Owing 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  respiratory  movements  and  the  weakness  of  the 
heart's  action  the  displacement  may  be  difficult  to  determine  by  means  of 
inspection. 

Of  the  utmost  importance  is  to  note  the  character  of  the  respiratory 
movements  of  the  two  sides.  If  the  pneumothorax  is  complete  it  will 
be  seen  that  on  the  affected  side  there  is  a  greatly  diminished  respiratory 
excursion  or  an  entire  absence  of  motion.  In  addition  the  interspaces 
are  partially  or  completely  obliterated. 

If  the  pneumothorax  has  existed  for  any  considerable  length  of  time 
the  unaffected  side  will  be  seen  to  expand  more  than  normally  as  the  result 
of  compensatory  emphysema  on  that  side.  In  long-standing  cases  of 
pyopneumothorax  the  affected  side  is  apt  to  become  retracted  as  in  cases 
of  empyema,  even  if  air  still  remains  in  the  pleural  cavity. 

Palpation. — Absent  or  greatly  diminished  tactile  fremitus  is  the  rule. 
In  some  instances,  however,  the  fremitus  is  retained.  Palpation  is  chiefly 
useful  in  confirming  the  presence  or  absence  of  expansion  and  is  also  an 
aid  in  determining  the  position  of  the  heart  and  displacement  of  the 
liver. 

J^ercussion. — The  character  of  the  percussion  note  over  a  pneumo- 
thorax is  variable.  As  a  rule,  it  is  tympanitic  in  quality  and  is  very 
similar  to  that  obtained  over  the  abdomen  when  the  intestines  are  dis- 
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tended  with  gas.     By  some  the  sound  is  referred  to  as  being  hyperreso- 
nant.     In  either  case  it  is  a  full  booming  note. 

Occasionally  the  air  within  the  pleural  cavity  may  be  under  such 
high  tension  as  to  give  rise  to  a  very  high-pitched  tympanitic  note 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  dulness.  In  still  other  instances  the  note 
may  sound  normal  in  character.  These  variations  may  be  due  in  part 
to  the  degree  of  tension  of  the  confined  air  and  in  part  to  variations  in  the 
sounding-board  properties  of  different  chest  walls. 

With  the  accumulation  of  fluid  the  tympanitic  or  hyperresonant  note 
merges  into  flatness  over  the  lower  part  of  the  chest.  The  existence  of 
fluid  can  sometimes  be  determined  by  the  presence  of  movable  dulness. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  a  tympanitic  note  on  the  left  side  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  at  times,  there  is  a  very  wide  area  of  stomach 
tympany  and  which  may  be  obtained  over  the  antero-lateral  aspect  of 
the  chest  as  high  as  the  fifth  rib.  This  error  can  be  avoided  by  noting 
the  position  of  the  heart  and  also  remembering  that  fluid  is  practically 
always  present.  In  the  latter  event  there  would  be  a  flat  note  below  the 
tympanitic  area. 

AiLSCultation, — The  breath  sounds  over  a  pneumothorax  are,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  absent  or  very  distant.  WTien  present,  they  may  be 
of  any  character:  broncho- vesicular,  bronchial,  or  amphoric;  and  occa- 
sionally they  are  noted  as  being  vesicular  in  character.  Amphoric 
breathing  is  very  suggestive  of  pneumothorax  when  heard  over  the  middle 
and  lower  portions  of  the  chest.  It  may  be  loud  but  is  commonly  very 
distant  and  may  be  missed  unless  carefully  sought  for.  Occasionally 
the  heart  sounds  possess  a  metallic  quality. 

As  a  rule,  the  vocal  fremitus  is  absent  or  very  faint.  It  may,  however, 
be  normal  or  even  increased  in  intensity.  Pectoriloquy  is  noted  in  a  few 
cases. 

R&les  are  not  heard  over  the  pneumothorax.  Unless  the  lung  is 
completely  collapsed,  mixed  r&les  will  be  heard  over  the  upper  part  of 
the  chest,  especially  in  the  tuberculous  cases. 

Vocal  resonance  mav  be  absent,  diminished  in  intensitv,  or  it  mav 
have  an  amphoric  quality  (see  Fig.  57). 

Metallic  tinkle  is  a  sign  of  great  value,  when  present.  It  is  a  curious 
musical  echo  which  accompanies  the  breath  sounds  or  spoken  voice  or 
may  be  produced  by  coughing.  While  not  always  the  case  it  usually 
occurs  in  association  with  amphoric  breathing  and  amphoric  voice  sounds. 

Succussion  Splash, — This  is  the  oldest  and  the  most  certain  sign  of 
pneumothorax.  The  sound  is  produced  by  the  splashing  of  fluid  in  a 
resonating  cavity  containing  air.  To  elicit  the  succussion  splash,  the 
patient,  preferably  sitting  up,  is  sharply  shaken,  while  the  observer  has 
his  ear  or  stethoscope  applied  to  the  chest.  If  the  patient  is  not  too 
ill  he  may  be  made  to  shake  himself  so  as  to  produce  the  sound.  As 
in  the  case  of  other  sounds  produced  in  pneumothorax  the  succussion 
splash  has  a  metallic,  ringing  quality.  The  patient  himself  can  often 
hear  the  sound  or  feel  the  splashing  of  the  liquid. 

When  the  left  side  is  under  suspicion  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
gurgling  sounds  over  the  stomach  have  a  metallic  quality  and  are  not  to 
be  confused  with  those  occurring  in  pneumothorax. 

The  Coin  Test, — Next  to  the  succussion  splash  this  is  the  most  certain 
single  symptom  encountered.     It  is  present  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
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and  when  heard  points  ahnost  conclusively  to  a  pneumothorax.  It  has 
been  noted  over  a  tuberculous  cavity  and  also  over  a  distended  stomach 
but  its  occurrence  under  such  circumstances  is  so  rare  that  it  may  be 
disregarded. 

If  there  is  every  reason  to  suspect  a  pneumothorax  and  the  coin  test  is 
not  at  once  evident  the  patient  should  be  examined  in  both  the  sitting 
and  recumbent  postures,  and,  in  addition,  the  coin  and  the  stethogcope 
should  be  placed  in  every  possible  relationship  to  each  other  before  a 
negative  finding  is  recorded.  The  coin  test  may  not  appear  for  the  first 
day  or  so  following  the  rupture. 

From  February  1,  1903,  to  February  1,  1910,  there  were  473  autopsies 
performed  in  the  Phipps  Institute  on  individuals  dying  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis;  among  this  number  there  were  41  instances  of  pneumo- 
thorax, giving  a  percentage  of  8.6. 

These  cases  have  been  analysed  by  Stanton^  and  Cruice.^  The  fre- 
quency of  the  principal  physical  signs  noted  in  this  series  is  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Coin  test 90.61 

Expansion,  absent  or  restricted 89.00 

Hyperresonant  or  tympanitic  percussion  note 82.02 

Bulging  of  affected  side 77 .04 

Breath  sounds: 

Distant 52.63 

Absent.. 18.42 

Amphoric 15 .  78 

Cavernous 7 .  59 

Broncho-vesicular 5 .  20 

Metallic  tinkle 38.88 

Succussion  splash 31. 50 

Partial  Pneumothorax. — In  traumatic  cases  and  in  many  oases  of 
tuberculosis  the  pneumothorax  is  complete,  the  entire  lung  being  collapsed. 
In  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  cases,  however,  the  pneumothorax  is 
partial.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lung  either  is  firmly  adherent  at 
some  point  to  the  chest  wall  or  to  the  diaphragm.  If,  therefore,  the  lung 
is  firmly  anchored  to  the  diaphragm  or  to  the  anterior  or  posterior  aspect 
of  the  chest  wall  it  cannot  completely  collapse  and  the  air  may  then 
occupy  only  a  part  of  the  pleural  cavity.  Figs.  344  and  345  show  how  a 
lung  adherent  to  the  lower  and  lateral  aspect  of  the  chest  wall  cannot 
completely  collapse.  In  such  cases  the  location  of  the  adhesion  will  de- 
termine whether  most  of  the  air  is  anterior  or  posterior. 

A  partial  pneumothorax,  if  sufficiently  large,  may  manifest  itself  by 
the  same  symptoms  as  the  complete  variety.  As  a  rule,  however,  symp- 
toms either  are  entirely  absent  or  so  trivial  as  to  pass  unnoticed.  If  the 
pneumothorax  is  relatively  large,  the  physical  signs  may  be  identical  with 
those  of  complete  pneumothorax  except  that  the  displacement  of  the 
heart  is  rarely  as  marked.  In  some  instances  the  physical  signs  of  a 
partial  pneumothorax  are  masked  by  the  pulmonary  disease.  This  has 
l)ec()me  increasingly  evident  since  the  introduction  of  the  X-rays  in  ex- 
aminations of  the  chest.  In  other  instances  well-marked  physical  signs 
are  pres(*nt  but- are  incorrectly  interpreted.     This  was  true  in  the  case 

*  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Phipps  Institute. 

*  Med,  Rec.,  Sept.  23,  1911. 
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shown  in  Fig.  345.  The  patient,  a  young  male,  had  been  complaining  of 
ashght  cough,  malaise,  and  slight  loss  of  weight  for  several  weeks.  He  was 
suspected  of  having  early  tuberculosis.  The  examination  showed  re- 
striction of  motion  at  the  right  base.  The  percussion  note  over  the  base 
was  slightly  dull  except  for  an  area  below  the  angle  of  the  scapula  which 
was  tympanitic.  Over  the  dull  area  the  breath  and  voice  sounds  were 
distant;  over  the  tympanitic  area  there  was  distinct  whispering  pector- 
iloquy and  faint  amphoric  breath  sounds.  The  condition  seemed  to 
indicate  a  chronic  inflammatory  condition  of  the  left  base  with  dilatation 
of  the  bronchi  at  the  root  of  the  lung.  The  X-ray  examination  showed  a 
partial  pneumothorax  with  the  lung  adherent  at  a  point  laterally  and  at 


F:u.  344. — l.eft-Hidcd  pnru  mo  thorax.  I.  Trai^hea.  2.  Efophagus.  3,  Superior  veoa 
cava.     4,  Aorla.     5,  Vena  aiyicos. 

SpGtiOD  at  tho  level  of  tiic  BFcond  intercostal  space.  Tlie  left  luri^  ia  compressed  and 
adherent  to  Ihc  costal  pleura.  The  rinht  Iudb  is  comiienaatorilj'  larire.  The  uuperior  vem 
cava  ia  eomprcsaed.  while  the  mediastinal  viiiccra  are  dii'placod  toward  tlie  right.  lAfter 
Firoaoff.) 

the  base.  Ten  days  later  the  foregoing  signs  had  disappeared.  The 
breath  sounds  were  perfectly  clear  except  at  the  extreme  base  where  the 
(iuInesK  on  percussion  and  distant  breathing  pointed  to  a  small  effusion. 
A  second  X-ray- examination  confirmed  these  findings. 

In  the  majority  of  instances  a  partial  pneumothorax  is  located  at  some 
point  in  the  lower  part  of  the  chest.  Karely  it  is  confined  to  the  upper 
portion.  In  the  absence  of  the  classical  signs  a  partial  pneumothorax  will 
usually  escape  detection  until  revealed  by  the  X-rays. 

Diagnosis. — Eniphy-sema  is  usually  cited  as  one  of  the  conditions 
which  may  be  confused  with  pneumothorax. 

In  cases  of  spontaneous  pneumothorax  associated  with  emphysema  the 
percussion  note  over  theemphysematous  lung  and  the  pneumothorax  may 
closely  resemble  each  other.  Hamman'  has  called  attention  to  the  value 
of  percussing  the  lower  lung  border.  Where  this  is  done  it  can  be  shown 
that  rcsiinancc  stops  on  the  affected  side  at  the  level  reached  by  the  lung 
>Am.  Joar.  Mfd.  Sc,  Fehruarv,  191t>. 
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on  the  sound  side  in  full  inspiration.  This  point  is  stationary,  showing 
no  variation  with  inspiration  and  expiration.  The  extension  of  pulmon- 
ary resonance  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  pleural  space  with  the  alisence  of 
respiratory  variations  at  the  border  is  absolutely  characteristic  of 
pneumothorax  without  effusion. 

Pulmonary  Cavity  Due  to   Tuberculosis. — A  large  pulmonary  cavity 
may  simulate  a  pneumothorax  very  closely.     The  type  of  tuberculous 


(RornteeTiooram  bg 


case,  in  which  one  may  be  for  a  time  uncertain,  is  that  in  which  as  the 
result  of  a  chronic  ulcerative  process  nearly  the  entire  lung  has  become 
excavated.  In  extreme  cases  what  is  left  of  the  lung  is  no  more  than  a 
fibrous  shell  with  a  fringe  of  diseased  tissue  at  the  base  (see  Fig.  232). 

Over  the  remnants  of  such  a  lung  the  percussion  note  is  tympanitic, 
the  l)reath  sounds  may  be  amphoric  and  the  voice  sounds  have  a  metallic 
quality.  I  have  seen  cases  of  this  type  in  which  at  first  sight  the  presence 
of  a  pneumothorax  seemed  certain. 
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An  error  can  be  avoided  if  the  following  facts  are  kept  in  mind :  The 
affected  side  is  retracted  instead  of  presenting  a  bulging  appearance;  the 
heart  instead  of  being  displaced  toward  the  sound  side  is  in  its  normal 
position  or  retracted  toward  the  diseased  side;  r&les  can  often  be 
elicited  at  the  extreme  base  where  there  is  usually  some  remaining  lung 
tissue  and  finally  none  of  the  classic  signs  of  pneumothorax  (coin  test, 
metallic  tinkle,  succussion  splash)  can  be  elicited. 

Pleural  Effusion. — Occasionally  a  tympanitic  percussion  note,  am- 
phoric breathing  and  a  metallic  quality  of  the  voice  sounds  can  be 
elicited  over  a  lung  compressed  as  the  result  of  an  effusion.  As  these 
signs  are  limited  to  the  extreme  upper  portion  of  the  chest  and  fluid  is 
demonstrable  immediately  below  one  should  not  be  deceived.  In 
pneumothorax  one  passes  from  below  upward  from  fluid  to  air  and 
thence  to  compressed  lung  tissue.  Still  the  simulation  may  be  very 
close.  I  recall  vividly  a  child  with  empyema  in  w  hich  I  made  this  very 
mistake. 

A  pneumothorax  may  be  confused  with  diaphragmatic  hernia,  even- 
tration of  the  diaphragm  or  subphrenic  pyopneumothorax.  These 
conditions  are  considered  in  detail  in  the  chapter  on  '*  Diseases  of  the 
Diaphragm." 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

DISEASES  OF  THE  DIAPHRAGM 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  knowledge  of  both  the  normal  and  the  patho- 
logical physiology  of  the  diaphragm  is  essential  to  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  many  thoracic  and  abdominal  affections,  references  to  this  structure 
are  scanty.  Most  of  the  standard  text-books  on  medicine  and  many  of 
those  dealing  with  diseases  of  the  chest,  either  omit  the  subject  entirely 
or  allude  to  it  only  in  a  cursory  fashion.  Although  rarely  the  primary 
seat  of  disease,  the  diaphragm  is  frequently  involved  in  nearly  all  pul- 
monary affections  and  in  many  of  the  inflammatory  conditions  involving 
the  upper  abdomen  The  neglect  of  the  diaphragm  was  emphasized  many 
years  ago  by  Walshe.^  "I  am  persuaded,^'  he  wrote,  **much  of  their 
silence  depends  less  on  the  actual  immunity  from  disease  of  the  musculo- 
fibrous  septum,  than  upon  the  rarity  with  which  it  is  examined  post- 
mortem. Clinical  ignorance  is  the  necessary  result  of  this  neglect.'' 
Recently  the  r61e  played  by  the  diaphragm  in  inflammatory  affections 
of  the  lungs  and  pleura  and  the  upper  abdomen  has  received  more 
attention. 

ANATOMY 

The  diaphragm  is  a  great  musculo-fibrous  membrane,  composed  of 
muscle  and  fibrous  tissue  enclosed  within  two  serous  coats,  serving  as  a 
partition  between  the  cavities  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  It  presents 
a  double  dome  with  the  convexitv  toward  the  thoracic  cavitv. 

In  the  vaults  or  cavities  formed  by  the  arching  of  the  leaflets  are  con- 
tained on  the  right  side,  the  liver,  and  on  the  left  side  the  stomach  and 
spleen.  The  heart  rests  on  the  middle  portion.  Anteriorly  the  dia- 
phragm extends  as  high  as  the  fourth  interspace  on  the  right  side  and  to 
the  fifth  rib  on  the  left  side.  Posteriorly  th(»  right  arch  extends  to  the 
level  of  the  angle  of  the  scapula  (eighth  rib)  while  the  left  arch  lies  I 
inch  lower  (eighth  interspace).  The  central  tendon  reaches  the  level  of 
the  eighth  dorsal  spine.  Peripherally  the  diaphragm  arises  from  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  ensiform;  from  the  deep  surface  of  the  lower  six 
rib  cartilages  on  each  side  by  the  fleshy  bands  which  intermingle  with 
those  of  the  transversalis  abdominis;  and  from  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  the 
crura  and  the  arruate  ligaments. 

The  main  nerve  supply  of  the  diaphragm  is  through  the  phrenics.  A 
narrow  portion  of  the  outer  rim  and  to  a  slight  extent  the  pleural  and 
peritoneal  coverings  also  receive  branches  from  the  intercostals  (sixth  to 
twelfth). 

The  diaphragm  is  exceedingly  rich  in  lymphatics  and  through  these 
vessels  the  communication  between  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  cavities 
is  free.  So  close  is  the  connection  that  infective  processes  may  pass 
readily  through  the  diaphragm  from  the  one  side  to  the  other.     A  knowl- 

»  "Diseases  of  the  Lungs,"  4th  ed.,  1871. 
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edge  of  this  fact  is  important  clinically,  as  it  will  often  make  clear  the 
pulmonary  symptoms  and  signs  which  not  infrequently  follow  abdominal 
lesions  or  operations,  particularly  those  in  the  right  upper  quadrant. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Although  the  muscular  action  of  the  diaphragm  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  heart  in  its  rhythmic  repetition,  it  is  to  l)e  looked  upon  as 
being  both  a  voluntary-  and  an  involuntary  muscle.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  it  performs  its  work  iiithout  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  individual.  Its  action  can,  however,  lx»  voluntarily  arrested,  in- 
creased, or  checked  in  any  part  of  its  motion. 

The  normal  action  of  the  diaphragm  is  as  follows:  During  the  in- 
spiratory phase  the  two  leaflets  contract.  This  causes  the  two  dome-like 
projections  to  become  flattened  and  as  a  result  the  thoracic  cavity  is  en- 
larged downward  and  the  epigastrium  and  hypochondria  bulge  outward. 
At  the  same  time  the  distal,  arched  muscular  parts  become  flatter  and  are 
drawn  away  from  the  chest  wall  to  which  they  are  closely  applied  during 
relaxation  or  the  expiratory  phase.  The  middle  portion,  upon  which  the 
heart  rests,  takes  no  considerable  part  during  quiet  respiration;  but  during 
forced  breathing  it  is  depressed  also,  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  diaphragm  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  lower  surfaces  of  the 
lungs  as  the  chest  wall  does  to  other  portions  of  their  surface.  One  of  the 
chief  functions  of  the  diaphragm  is  to  k(*ep  the  lower  parts  of  the  lungs 
fully  expanded.  If  this  fails  and  especially  if  the  lung  be  forced  upward 
by  the  unopposed  abdominal  muscles,  the  lower  part  of  the  lung  will 
collapse  just  as  failure  of  any  portion  of  the  chest  wall  to  expand  will  lead 
to  collapse  of  the  underlying  iung.  This  is  seen  clinically,  at  times,  as  a 
post-operative  condition.  As  a  result  of  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm 
massive  collapse  of  one  of  the  lower  lobes  occurs  (see  Atelectasis). 

The  muscular  action  of  the  diaphragm  differs  somewhat  from  that  of 
other  muscles  for  its  duration  is  from  four  to  eight  times  that  of  the  latter. 
It  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  a  tetanic  movement  of  short  duration 
(Landois).  Of  the  ordinary  muscles  of  respiration  the  diaphragm  is  the 
most  important,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  part  it  plays  in  en- 
larging the  capacity  of  the  thorax.  In  this  regard  its  action  is  twofold: 
(1)  centrifugal  which  causes  an  elevation  of  the  ribs  thus  increasing  the 
transverse  and  antero-posterior  diameters  of  the  chest;  (2)  centripetal 
which  causes  a  drawing  downward  of  the  central  tendon  whereby  the 
vertical  diameter  is  increased.  In  the  recumbent  posture  (especially  in 
thin-chested  men)  with  the  light  falling  obliquely  on  the  side  of  the  thorax, 
the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  can  often  l)e  seen  directly  in  the  form  of 
a  wave-like  movement  beginning  in  the  sixth  interspace  and  descending 
one  or  two  interspaces.  This  contraction  wave,  known  as  Litten's  sign, 
is  caused  by  the  peeling  off  of  the  diaphragm  from  the  sides  of  the  thorax. 
The  sign  is  of  some  diagnostic  value.  For  a  more  detailed  account  of 
Litten's  sign  see  page  31. 

Examined  by  means  of  the  fluoroscope,  the  two  sides  of  the  dia- 
phragm, under  normal  conditions,  are  seen  to  rise  and  fall  in  unison.  At  the 
end  of  expiration  the  dome  on  the  right  side  is  usually  higher  (about  one 
inch).  Not  only  is  the  fluoroscope  of  value  for  determining  the  motility 
and  contour  of  the  two  leaflets  but  in  addition  it  enables  us  to  inspect 
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two  important  spaces.  One  lies  between  the  pericardium  and  the  dia- 
phragm and  is  called  the  phre  no-peri  cardial  anfi;lc;  it  is  usually  more 
marked  on  the  right  side.  The  other  space  hes  between  the  outer  edge 
of  the  diaphragm  and  the  costal  surface.  This  is  known  as  the  phrcno- 
eostal  space  or  sulcus  (Fig,  346).  These  two  spaces  disappear  during 
expiration  but  during  inspiration  and  flattening  of  the  diaphragm  they 
reappear.  The  obliteration  of  these  spaces,  especially  the  phreno-costal, 
points  to  adhesions  or  immobility  of  the  diaphragm,  or  both.  The  action 
of  the  diaphragm  is  much  more  pronounced  in  men  than  in  women,  al- 
though occasionally,  as  in  the  case  of  trained  singers,  the  diaphragmatic 
action  in  women  is  similar  to  that  of  men.  Furthermore,  in  athletic 
men  the  excursions  of  the  diaphragm  are  much  greater  than  in  those  of 
sedentary  habits. 
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Rarely  marked  muscular  hypertrophy  may  occur  as  the  result  of  over- 
work caused  by  long  standing  abdominal  distention  (Fig.  347).  Rolles- 
ton'  refers  to  a  patient  in  whom  marked  hypertrophy  of  the  diaphragm 
was  found  in  asuociation  with  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  for  which  the 
Morison-Tahna  operation  had  lx>en  performed. 

The  nerve  supply  of  the  diaphragm  is  through  the  phrenic  nerves 
and  the  intercostals  (sixth  to  twelfth).  The  great  importance  of  the 
diaphragm  in  the  respiratory  process  can  Ik>  realized  fnini  the  fact  that 
bilitleral  action  of  the  phrenic  nerves  in  young  rabbits  is  followed  by 
death  (Landois).  A  knowledge  of  the  nerve  distribution  is  important  as 
pain.  Ihe  result  of  infliiinmatory  or  other  conditions,  is  not  common  in 
the  (liaphnigni  itself.  The  pain  is  usually  referre<i  to  some  distant  point. 
These  painful  areas  are  often  a-ssociated  with  hyperasthesia  or  hyper- 
algesia of  the  skin  and  tenderness  on  pres-Mire  (see  also  "Diaphragmatic 
Pleurisy."  p.  .W.5.  also  p.  43). 

'  "DiHcasM  of  the  Uver,"  1005. 
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From  a  consideration  uf  the  normal  and  patholc^ioal  physiolog;>'  of 
the  diaphragm  it  can  be  seen  that  this  muscle  is  a  most  important  factor 
in  the  respiratory  act.  AnythinR  which  interferes  with  its  work,  whether 
this  be  functional  or  organic  in  character,  is  apt  to  produce  a  more  or  less 
marked  disturbance.  The  disturbance  in  its  nervous  mechanism  has 
been  alluded  to.  Of  even  greater  importance  are  those  conditions  which 
produce  organic  changes  and  which  often  seriously  cripple  the  diaphragm. 
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FUNCTIONAL  DISTURBANCES  OP  THE  DIAPHKAGU 

Inhibition. — -A  very  common  deviation  from  the  normal  is  more  or 
less  inhibition  of  motion  of  one  or  both  of  the  leaflets.  Acute  inSamma- 
tion  of  the  pleura  or  peritoneum  is  almost  constantly  attended  liy  restric- 
tion in  the  movement  of  the  diaphragm.  In  such  cases  it  is  to  be  regarded 
as  protective  in  much  the  same  manner  as  inliil)ition  of  the  peristaltic 
movements  occurs  in  peritonitis.  In  unilatcrid  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
the  leaflet  on  the  affectcnl  side  quite  constantly  shows  some  restriction  of 
motion  even  when  the  lesion  is  small  and  limited  to  the  apex.  This 
diminution  in  the  excursion  of  the  diaphragm  on  one  side  and  its  increased 
height  are  valuable  diagnostic  signs.  The  condition  can  be  determined 
beadily  by  the  fluoroscope  and  almost  equally  so  by  noting  the  diminished 
expiratory  excursion  and  the  higher  level  of  pulmonary  resonance  at  the 
case  on  the  affected  side  (sec  p.  339,  also  Fig.  259). 
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Spasm  of  the  Diaphragm. — This  may  be  either  clonic  or  tonic  in 
character. 

Hiccough, — This  is  the  most  familiar  result  of  clonic  spasm.  The  con- 
dition is  caused  by  an  intermittent  and  sudden  spasm  of  the  diaphragm 
due  to  lesions  affecting  the  phrenic  nerves  at  their  origin  or  in  their 
course.  **  The  sound  is  produced  in  the  larynx  by  the  inrush  of  air  which 
follows  the  sudden  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  the  glottis  being,  so  to 
speak,  taken  unawares  in  a  condition  of  incomplete  dilatation*'  (Fowler). 
It  may  recur  at  intervals  of  a  minute  or  so  or  the  intervals  may  be  so 
short  as  to  temporarily  interfere  with  breathing.  If  continued  for  an 
hour  or  so,  more  or  less  pain  is  apt  to  develop  along  the  line  of  attachment 
to  the  chest.  In  persistent  cases  extreme  exhaustion  may  take  place. 
In  the  majority  of  instances  hiccough  is  a  trifling  and  harmless  symptom 
which  lasts  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  ceases.  Occasionally,  however, 
it  becomes  persistent  and  uncontrollable  and  in  such  cases  is  to  be  re- 
garded with  the  greatest  apprehension.  It  has  been  known  to  continue 
for  months,  even  during  sleep.  As  one  of  the  terminal  events  in  fatal 
illnesses  hiccough  is  an  ominous  symptom  and  one  which  often  heralds 
approaching  dissolution. 

Hiccough  is  the  expression  of  reflex  irritation,  the  source  of  which 
may  be  above  or  below  the  diaphragm.  It  often  occurs  in  acute  inflam- 
matory conditions  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  in  the  severe  forms  of 
typhoid  fever  and  is  sometimes  observed  in  cases  of  pericarditis.  Its 
occurrence  in  such  cases  is  usually  indicative  of  danger.  Occasionally 
hiccough  is  an  annoying  post-operative  complication  particularly  after 
operations  in  the  upper  abdomen.  Hiccough  and  vomiting  often  occur 
as  the  result  of  gunshot  wounds  of  the  diaphragm. 

It  is  a  very  common  symptom  of  indigestion.  The  hiccough  which 
so  frequently  occurs  as  the  result  of  a  drinking  bout  is  of  this  variety. 
In  some  cases  the  source  of  irritation  is  in  the  central  nervous  system 
(apoplexy,  brain  tumor,  epilepsy).  It  may  occur  also  as  a  hysterical 
manifestation.  In  many  cases  it  is  apparently  idiopathic  as  no  demon- 
strable cause  can  be  found. 

Paroxysmal  sneezing  is  also  said  to  be  due  to  spasm  of  the  diaphragm 
although  the  contradictory  statement  is  made  that  the  induction  of 
sneezing  is  a  means  of  stopping  the  hiccough.  Laughing,  weeping  and 
coughing  spasms  are  of  much  the  same  nature  as  hiccough. 

Tonic  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  is  not  common.  It  occurs  in  tetanus, 
strychnine  poisoning  and  hydrophobia.  It  gives  rise  to  a  sense  of  con- 
striction in  the  chest,  intense  dyspnea  and  pain  along  the  insertion  of  the 
diaphragm. 

Paralysis  of  the  Diaphragm. — This  condition  may  be  caused  by  a 
central  or  a  peripheral  nerve  lesion.  Central  lesions  may  be  due  to 
caries  or  fracture  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  tumor  of,  or  hemorrhage  into 
the  cord,  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  or  myelitis.  It  often  follows 
peripheral  lesions  in  which  the  phrenic  nerves  are  primarily  or  secondarily 
involved.  In  the  former  the  paralysis  may  follow  a  wound  in  the  neck 
which  injures  the  phrenic  nerve.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  paralysis 
of  the  diaphragm  is  diphtheria.  In  this  disease  the  diaphragmatic 
paralysis  almost  invariably  occurs  in  association  with  other  paralyses 
due  to  lesions  of  the  peripheral  nerves.  Any  condition  which  leads  to  a 
more  or  less  general  neuritis,  such  as  lead  poisoning,  anterior  poliomyelitis, 
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or  Landry's  paralysis,  may  involve  the  phrenic  nerves.  Paresis  of  the 
diaphragm  sometimes  occurs  as  the  result  of  inflammation  of  the  serous 
covering  of  the  muscle. 

The  paralysis  may  be  unilateral  as  the  result  of  traumatic  injury  of 
the  phrenic  nerve  on  one  side,  or  bilateral  as  the  result  of  a  central  or 
peripheral  lesion.  The  latter  is  by  far  the  most  frequent.  When  the 
lesion  is  unilateral  the  symptoms  are  not  severe.  There  is  usually  some 
dyspnea.  The  severity  of  the  respiratory  symptoms  will  vary  consider- 
ably. The  base  of  the  lung  on  the  affected  side  may  become  congested 
or  there  may  be  a  localized  bronchitis  or  broncho-pneumonia.  The  con- 
dition should  be  suspected  in  case  of  a  wound  which  would  be  apt  to 
injure  the  phrenic  nerve.  Fluoroscopic  examination  will  show  the  arch 
on  the  affected  side  to  be  very  high. 

In  considering  the  physiology  of  the  diaphragm  it  was  pointed  out 
that  this  muscle  is  the  direct  expander  of  the  lower  lobes.  Paralysis  of 
the  muscle  may  cause,  therefore,  collapse  of  this  portion  of  the  lungs. 
Pasteur*  has  called  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  massive  collapse  of 
one  of  the  lower  lobes  as  a  post-operative  sequel.  The  collapse  may  be 
brought  about  in  some  cases  as  the  result  of  paralysis  of  one  of  the  leaflets 
of  the  diaphragn^;  in  others  Pasteur  considers  it  to  be  due  to  reflex  in- 
hibition, caused  by  acute  inflammation  or  acute  pain  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  diaphragm.  The  symptoms  and  signs  of  massive 
collapse  are  considered  under  ** Atelectasis.*' 

Bilateral  paralysis  is  an  extremely  serious  condition,  and  may  lead 
rapidly  to  a  fatal  termination*.  The  signs  and  symptoms,  as  given  by 
Fowler,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Reversal  of  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  epigastrium  and 
hypochondria.  These  regions  recede  during  inspiration  instead  of 
bulging. 

2.  Absence  of  downward  movement  of  the  abdominal  viscera  during 
inspiration. 

3.  Increased  movement  of  the  lower  ribs. 

4.  Dyspnea  on  exertion  or  excitement. 

5.  Alteration  in  the  character  of  the  voice  and  cough. 

6.  Loss  of  the  compressive  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  upon  the 
contained  viscera  which  ordinarily  attends  such  acts  as  defecation,  and 
the  commencement  (but  not  the  continuance)  of  urination. 

7.  Feebleness  of  expiration  and  of  such  reflex  expiratory  actions  as 
cough,  sneezing,  expectorating,  are  direct  results  of  paralysis  of  the 
diaphragm;  as  the  presence  of  that  condition  presents  the  previous  in- 
spiration from  being  sufficiently  full  to  be  followed  by  a  forcible  expiratory 
act. 

8.  Diminution  of  the  total  capacity  of  the  thorax,  owing  to  the  in- 
creased arching  of  the  diaphragm. 

The  increased  horizontal  expansion  of  the  lower  thorax  and  reversal 
of  the  movement  of  the  epigastrium  and  hypochondria  are  typical  signs 
of  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm.  Fluoroscopic  examination  will  show  the 
absence  of  contraction  of  the  leaflets  and  the  abnormally  high  position 
of  the  arches.     They  may  extend  to  the  third  rib  or  even  higher. 

^  Annual  Oration,  Med.  Soc,  London,  May,  1911. 
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DIAPHRAGMATIC  HERNIA 

The  term  diaphragmatic  hernia  should  be  confined  to  those  instances 
in  which  the  abdominal  viscera  are  enclosed  in  a  sac  composed  of  all  or 
but  one  of  the  component  layers  of  the  diaphragm.  Stab  wounds  or 
other  traumatic  injuries  which  cause  a  rent  in  the  diaphragm  may  also 
lead  to  protrusion  of  parts  of  the  abdominal  viscera  into  the  thoracic 
cavity.  As  a  rule,  there  is  no  sac  but  in  some  cases  the  muscle  is  torn 
while  the  pleural  or  peritoneal  or  both  membranes  remain  intact.  This 
condition  should  be  termed  evisceration  and  not  hernia.  Likewise  the 
condition  known  as  eventration,  in  which  the  abdominal  viscera  extend 
high  into  the  thoracic  cavity  as  the  result  of  relaxation  of  the  diaphragm, 
should  not  be  confused  with  true  hernia.  Both  evisceration  and  even- 
tration will  be  considered  separately. 

Etiology. — Diaphragmatic  hernia  may  be  congenital  or  acquired. 
In  the  congenital  cases  the  defect  is  the  result  of  faulty  development. 
In  the  early  embryo  the  pleural  and  peritoneal  cavities  are  continuous. 
Later  they  become  separated  by  a  thin  membrane  which  extends  for- 
ward between  the  lungs  and  the  Wolffian  bodies.  This  membrane  is 
the  beginning  of  the  diaphragm,  the  development  of  which  may  be  ar- 
rested in  whole  or  in  part.  If  the  defect  is  extreme,  the  condition  will  be 
incompatible  with  life  and  is  met  with  in  still-born  children.  It  is  apt 
to  be  associated  with  other  congenital  defects.  If  the  defect  is  small, 
the  individual's  life  may  be  prolonged  indefinitely.  Rarely  an  individual 
with  an  extreme  defect  may  reach  adult  life.  Congenital  deficiency  of 
part  of  the  lateral  half  of  the  diaphragm  is  usually  placed  posteriorly 
and  on  the  left  side.  An  extraordinary  instance  of  this  was  recorded  by 
Henry  T.  Bowditch.^  A  male  adult  who  died  as  the  result  of  a  fractured 
spine  was  found  at  autopsy  to  have  most  of  the  left  side  of  the  diaphragm 
wanting;  so  that  the  stomach  and  greater  part  of  the  intestines  lay  in  the 
left  pleural  cavity.  The  lung  was  compressed  and  the  heart  displaced  to 
the  right  side.  The  condition  was  evidently  congenital.  In  addition 
to  absence  of  a  part  of  one  leaflet,  a  localized  bulging  or  pouching  due  to 
weakness  near  the  esophagus  or  xiphoid  cartilage  may  occur.  This  may 
be  the  result  of  a  congenital  defect  or  may  be  acquired.  In  the  latter 
instance  severe  straining  may  weaken  the  opening.  RoUeston^  is  of  the 
belief  that  in  not  a  few  cases,  what  is  thought  to  be  a  congenital  hernia 
is  in  reality  an  acquired  defect  due  to  a  forgotten  injury  received  years 
before.  The  condition  occurs  more  commonly  on  the  left  side.  Of 
74  cases  of  true  diaphragmatic  hernia,  Eppeniger'  found  21  on  the  right 
side  and  53  on  the  left. 

The  congenital  variety  is  not  apt  to  give  rise  to  symptoms.  The 
physical  signs  will  be  considered  under  **  False  Hernia '*  or  **  Evisceration.*' 

EVISCERATION 

Thb^  condition  is  often  referred  to  as  traumatic  hernia  or  hernia 
spuria. 

Etiology. — Evisceration  is  encountered  far  more  often  in  men  than  in 
women  for  the  reason  that  men  are  much  more  exposed  to  traumatic 

*  liuffnlo  Med.  Jour.,  June  and  July,  1853. 
-  "  Diseases  of  the  Liver,"  1905. 

^"AIIk.  u.  iSpez.  Path.  d.  Zwerchfells,"  Suppl.  Xortncgol's  Spez.  Path.  u. 
Thcrp.,  1911. 
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injuries.  The  left  side  is  involved  in  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this:  First,  the  manner  in  which  the  injury 
commonly  occurs.  The  wound  is  usually  inflicted  by  a  right-handed 
person  striking  at  the  most  vital  and  most  accessible  part  of  his  oppon- 
ent, namely  the  left  side.  Second,  the  presence  of  the  liver  on  the  right 
side  acts  as  a  plug  if  an  opening  is  made.  Occasionally  a  part  of  the  liver 
may  pass  through  and  become  tightly  constricted  at  the  margin  of  the 
rent  like  a  strangulated  hernia.  Of  561  cases  of  hernia  spuria  or  evis- 
ceration, collected  by  Eppeniger  527  (95.6  per  cent.)  occurred  on  the 
left  side  and  34  (4.4  per  cent.)  on  the  right  side.  Green^has  collected 
from  the  literature  123  cases  in  which  evisceration  has  followed  a  stab 
wound  of  the  diaphragm.  To  this  number  he  adds  six  personal  observa- 
tions. Protrusion  of  the  abdominal  viscera  into  the  thoracic  cavity 
occurs  in  a  little  over  50  per  cent,  of  stab  wounds. 

In  addition  to  stab  wounds  evisceration  may  follow  injury  of  the 
diaphragm  as  the  result  of  gunshot  wounds  (a  not  infrequent  occurrence 
in  the  present  war) ,  severe  straining,  crushing  accidents,  or  a  blow  on  the 
chest.  A  strain,  a  blow  or  a  crushing  accident  may  simply  tear  the 
muscle,  leaving  the  serous  coverings  intact.  This  group  is  the  most 
difficult  of  recognition  as  there  is  no  visible  wound  and  the  symptoms 
are  often  misleading. 

Symptoms. — The  initial  symptoms  are  those  of  shock  from  which  the 
patient  may  die  immediately.  Pain  is  rarely  severe  but  there  is  usually 
a  feeling  of  constriction  in  the  chest.  Dyspnea  is  usually  severe  and 
may  follow  the  injury  almost  ihmiediately.  Not  infrequently,  however, 
it  is  a  late  manifestation.  In  left-sided  cases  vomiting  is  one  of  the  most 
constant  symptoms.  In  the  case  of  gunshot  wounds  Keogh  Murphy* 
states  that  the  two  most  important  symptoms  are  vomiting  and  hic- 
cough and  that  other  signs  of  perforation  of  the  diaphragm  are  usually 
absent.  Makins'  states  that  perforation  of  the  diaphragm  with  a  small- 
bore bullet  is  of  no  great  significance  unless  the  course  taken  by  the 
bullet  is  such  that  a  more  or  less  extensive  slit  results.  In  such  cases 
the  respirations  are  shallow,  often  accompanied  by  a  groan  or  the 
slightest  degree  of  hiccough  on.  inspiration  and  a  considerable  increase 
in  respiratory  frequency.  Pleurisy  or  peritonitis  or  both  are  apt  to 
develop  after  a  wound.  If  the  patient  survives  he  gradually  recovers 
strength  and  may  suffer  but  little  inconvenience.  As  a  rule,  however, 
an  irritating  cough  develops,  dyspnea  becomes  marked  on  exertion,  and 
there  is  pain  in  the  chest.  In  addition  there  is  more  or  less  marked  dis- 
turbance of  the  digestive  process  consisting  of  collicky  pains,  constipa- 
tion and  vomiting.     Emaciation  often  occurs. 

Physical  Signs. — With  few  exceptions  the  physical  signs  are  limited 
to   the  left  side. 

Inspection. — If  a  wound  has  been  received  its  location  is  of  great  im- 
portance. The  presence  of  a  wound  associated  with  diaphragmatic 
symptoms  (vomiting,  hiccough,  dyspnea,  etc.)  may  be  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish the  diagnosis.  In  the  case  of  stab  wounds,  the  protrusion  of  a 
piece  of  omentum  through  the  external  wound  is  very  common.  Flat- 
tening of  the  abdomen  and  distention  of  the  lower  part  of  the  chest, 

^  Jour.  Am.  Med.  As.^oc.,  Julv  lo,  19 Ki. 

^  "Wounds  of  the  Thorax  in' War,"  1915. 

» ''Surgical  Experiences  in  South  Africa,  1899-1900." 
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proportional  to  the  quantity  of  viscera  carried  into  the  thoracic  viscera, 
are  frequently  present.  If  the  rent  is  lai^e,  the  heart  is  displaced  to  the 
right  or  upward  and,  owing  to  compression  of  the  lung,  expansion  on  the 
left  side  is  restricted. 

Palpation. — This  may  show  an  absence  of  tactile  fremitus  at  the  left 
base  and  the  displacement  of  the  heart  to  the  right  or  upward. 

Percussion. — As  a  rule  the  percussion  note  is  tympanitic  at  the  left 
base.  It  may,  however,  be  toneless  owing  to  the  displacement  of  the 
spleen  through  the  opening  or  to  the  presence  of  a  hemothorax.     Rarely 


Fia.  348. — Traum&tic  hernia  of  diapbragm.  Dark  shadow  below  ia  caused  by  bi»- 
tnuth.  Upper  line  of  stomach  can  bo  aeon  thruuih  ihc  lung  shadow.  (Courteiv  of  Dr.  H. 
K.  Paaeoatt.) 

the  intestines  may  extend  over  to  the  right  side  in  which  case  there  is 
pulmonarj'  resonance  above  the  tympany  and  liver  dulness  below. 

.4  iiacullalion. — Breath  sounds  will  be  absent  at  the  base  of  the  left 
lung  and  audible  along  the  spine  and  upper  portion  of  the  chest.  Gurg- 
ling sounds  due  to  the  movement  of  flatus  or  fluid  in  the  displaced  hollow 
viscera  may  be  heard. 

X-ray  Examination. — Examined  by  means  of  the  fluoroscopc  or 
radiograph  the  contour  of  the  arch  on  the  affected  side  is  seen  to  be 
abnormal.  Becker  gives  the  following  description :  The  line  is  irregular, 
being  fairly  clear  at  some  points  and  blurred  in  others.  There  is  usually 
a  reversal  of  the  normal  respiratory  movement.  If  bismuth  is  given, 
the  upper  line  of  the  dome  becomes  very  irregular  from  the  new  shadows; 
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if  the  stomach  is  distended  with  COj,  the  upper  line  extends  very  high 
and  lung  shadows  mav  be  seen  through  the  distended  stomach  (Figs, 
348  and  349). 

Diagnosis. — The  condition  is  most  apt  to  be  confused  with  pneumo- 
thorax, especially  in  those  cases  in  which  there  has  been  no  obvious 
wound.  From  the  latter  evisceration  may  be  distinguished  by  the  ab- 
dominal flattening,  restriction  of  motion  of  left  chest,  absence  of  bulging 
of  the  intercostal  spaces,  absence  of  breath  sounds  and  the  presence  of 
gurgling  sounds  peculiar  to  the  stomach  and  intestines.     Examination 


Fio.  349.— Same  aa  Fig,  348,     Shi 


with  the  X-rays  will  readily  distinguish  the  two  conditions.  Eviscera- 
tion is  also  to  be  distinguished  from  eventration  which  is  next  to  be 
considere<l. 

EVENTRAHOH  OF  THE  DIAPHRAGM 

Kvrntration  is  a  relatively  rare  condition.  It  is  characterized  by  a 
general  expansion  of  one-half  of  the  diaphragm  niiowinK  the  abdominal 
viscera  to  be  displaced  upward  intii  the  tln)racic  <'avity.  It  differs 
from  horniii  and  evisceration  in  that  the  contour  of  the  affecte<l  dome  is 
not  irregular.  There  is  neither  a  bulging  nor  ii  localized  opening  (Fig. 
350).  Various  names  have  been  applie<l  to  the  condition,  the  terms  em- 
ployed being  more  or  less  des<'riptive  of  what  is  presumed  to  lie  the 
anatomical  factor.  Thus  it  has  been  referred  to  lis  insufficiency,  relaxa- 
tion, dilatation,   high  position  or  elevation  of  the  diaphragm. 
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Etiology. — There  are  two  hypotheses  as  to  the  cause  of  the  abnormally 
high  position  of  the  diaphraftm. 

1.  It  is  helievcd  by  some  to  be  due  to  increased  abdominal  tension  long 
continued.     There  is   little   to  support   this   view.     An   overwhelming 


majority  of  the  cases  have  occurred  in  males.  Women  who  have  passed 
through  a  numlxr  of  pregnancies  are  not  predisposed  to  the  condition  in 
spite  of  the  abdominal  pressure.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  encountered 
in  infants  and  young  children. 
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2.  The  weight  of  opinion  is  in  favor  of  a  congenital  origin.  The  points 
in  favor  of  this  are  that  it  does  occur  in  infants;  the  lung  on  the  affected 
side  is  not  compressed;  and  finally  there  is  no  history  of  traumatism 
or  acute  infection  which  might  lead  to  weakness  or  relaxation  of  the 
diaphragm. 

It  is  a  rare  condition.  In  a  study  of  652  cases  of  hernia,  both  true  and 
false,  and  eventration,  Eppeniger  found  but  17  examples  of  the  latter. 
Recently  Bayne-Jones^  reported  45  cases  from  the  literature.  His  paper 
contains  all  that  is  known  on  the  subject.  Males  are  affected  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases.  Of  the  45  cases  so  far  recorded  all  but  3  have 
occurred  on  the  left  side. 

Symptoms. — As  the  condition  is  congenital  and  the  development  of 
the  thoracic  and  abdominal  organs  compensates  for  the  abnormality,  there 
are  no  symptoms.  It  is  usually  an  accidental  discovery  which  may  be 
made  in  a  routine  physical  or  X-ray  examination  or  at  the  autopsy  table. 

Physical  Signs. — Of  the  three  cases  occurring  on  the  right  side  the  one 
reported  by  Bayne-Jones  is  the  only  one  recognized  during  life.  In  this 
case  there  was  absence  of  Litten^s  shadow  and  dulness  and  absent  breath 
sounds  between  the  third  and  fifth  ribs.  Above  the  dull  area  there  was 
pulmonary  resonance  and  below  it  tympany.  Inflation  of  the  colon  dis- 
placed the  dull  area  upward  and  increased  the  area  of  tympany. 

In  the  left-sided  cases  there  is  an  abnormally  large  area  of  tympany 
both  front  and  back.  Over  this  area  the  breath  sounds  are  absent  and 
there  may  be  gurgling  sounds  due  to  the  movement  of  fluid  in  the  stomach 
or  flatus.  The  lung  is  not  compressed  but  the  heart  may  be  displaced  to 
the  right  or  upward. 

The  radiographic  picture  is  as  follows:  The  contour  of  the  dome  is 
that  of  a  smooth,  sharply  defined,  bow-shaped  shadow  with  a  bright  area 
below  and  lung  shadows  above.  If  bismuth  be  given  the  stomach  and 
intestines  form  new  shadows.  In  a  case  seen  by  Norris  (shown  in  Fig. 
350)  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  the  percussion  note  over  the  left  chest 
both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  especially  from  the  sixth  rib  downward, 
was  very  tympanitic.  On  auscultation  the  breath  sounds  were  bron- 
cho-vesicular and  in  addition  inconstant,  muscial,  splashing  and  gurgling 
sounds  were  hoard  such  as  usually-  occur  in  association  with  hyperperis- 
talsis.  The  patient  came  to  the  hospital  because  of  abdominal  pain. 
He  was  later  operated  on  for  a  gastric  ulcer  which  was  found  to  be 
present.  Exploration  on  the  left  side  revealed  a  very  high  but  apparently 
normal  diaphragm.  A  very  long  and  large  stomach,  the  left  flexure  of 
the  colon  and  a  portion  of  the  small  intestines  occupied  the  space  created 
by  the  high  diaphragm. 

Diagnosis. — The  condition  may  be  confused  with  pneumothorax,  a 
large  basal  cavity,  a  subphrenic  abscess  producing  gas,  paralysis  of  the 
diaphragm  and  hernia. 

The  essential  feature  of  eventration  is  that  it  is  not  proceeded  by 
symptoms,  either  acute  or  chronic,  while  all  of  the  conditions  just  men- 
tioned are,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  latent  pneumothorax.  Even 
in  cases  of  latent  pneumothorax  the  history  is  apt  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  condition  as  it  is  so  commonly  due  to  tuberculosis. 

A  large  cavity  would  be  associated  with  marked  respiratory  symptoms 
and  other  signs  of  thoracic  damage.     In  subphrenic  gas  abscess  there 

^  Arch.  Int.  Med.,  February,  1916. 
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would  be  pain,  fever  and  other  evidences  of  sepsis.  Paralysis  of  the 
diaphragm  is  usually  bilateral.  If  unilateral,  it  is  usually  due  to  a 
traumatic  injury  of  the  phrenic  nerve  or  to  paresis  following  some  acute 
thoracic  affection,  such  as  empyema.  Hernia  and  evisceration  both 
produce  marked  changes  in  the  thoracic  viscera  (displacement  of  the 
heart  and  compression  of  the  lung)  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter  there  is  a 
history  of  trauma. 

Fluoroscopic  and  radiographic  examinations  are  the  most  certain 
means  of  recognizing  the  condition. 

DIAPHRAGM  ATIS 

Inflammation  of  the  serous  covering  of  the  diaphragm  is  relatively 
common.  '  The  pleural  surface  is  most  frequently  involved  and  in  such 
instances  the  clinical  picture  is  fairly  definite  (see  **  Diaphragmatic 
Pleurisy'*). 

Primary  Diaphragmatis. — The  muscle  itself  is  rarely  the  primary  seat 
of  inflammatory  changes.  The  best  known  example  of  primary  inflam- 
mation of  the  diaphragmatic  muscle  is  seen  in  irichiniasis.  The  trichina 
spiralis  very  frequently  invades  the  diaphragm  and  in  some  instances  sets 
up  a  serious  myositis.  Steiner*  states  that  the  diaphragm  may  become  so 
extensively  involved  by  the  parasite  as  to  produce  paralysis  of  the  muscle 
and  death.  In  this  connection  it  might  be  mentioned  that  in  addition  to 
changes  in  the  diaphragm,  respiratory  symptoms  are  often  due  to  invasion 
of  the  pulmonary  tissue  by  the  trichinae.  The  embryos  may  be  demon- 
strated in  the  lungs  and  in  such  cases  lobar  or  broncho-pneumonia, 
hypostatic  congestion  or  hemorrhagic  areas  are  frequently  present. 
Minot  and  Rackemann^  in  an  analysis  of  the  symptoms  in  102  cases  of 
trichiniasis  found  that  one-half  had  respiratory  symptoms  or  signs  or 
both.  In  a  few  instances  the  pulmonary  symptoms  and  signs  were  so 
prominent  as  to  lead  to  a  serious  consideration  or  actual  diagnosis  of  a 
purely  pulmonary  condition. 

In  the  terminal  stages  of  scurvy  a  most  intense  form  of  dyspnea  and  a 
feeling  of  constriction  at  the  base  of  the  chest  sometimes  occurs  independ- 
ent of  any  lesion  in  the  lungs.  In  these  cases  there  is  often  a  brawny 
induration  of  the  diaphragm  or  rupture  of  the  muscle  fibers  and  hemor- 
rhage, identical  in  nature  with  that  occurring  in  the  voluntary  muscles. 

A  routine  examination  of  the  diaphragm  both  grossly  and  micro- 
scopically would  doubtless  show  that  the  various  structures  of  the  dia- 
phragm are  more  frequently  the  seat  of  pathological  changes  than  is  at 
present  believed.  Walshe'  states  that  he  not  infrequently  noted  a  red, 
patchy,  and  ecchymotic  discoloration  of  the  muscle  fil)ers;  softening  of  the 
muscle  or  central  tendon;  and  infiltration  (serous,  exudative  or  purulent) 
of  the  connective  tissue. 

Secondary  Diaphragmatis. — This  is  a  common  condition  and  occurs 
far  more  frequently  than  is  generally  taught  in  the  text-books. 

Etiology. — The  most  frequent  cause  is  an  inflammatory  condition 
involving  either  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  viscera.  The  former  is  by  far 
the  most  important.     Although  croupous  or  broncho-pneumonia  may 

*  Boston  Med.  &  Surg,  Jour.j  1908,  cvi,  721. 
^  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sc.^  October,  1915. 
'  Diiseases  of  the  Lungs,  4th  ed.,  1871. 
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produce  inflammatory  changes  in  the  diaphragm  they  are,  as  a  rule,  mild 
and  leave  no  permanent  changes.  The  most  serious  secondary  changes  in 
the  diaphragm  follow  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  pleura.  The 
primary  trouble  in  the  pleura  may  be  a  simple,  dry  pleurisy,  a  serofi- 
brinous pleurisy  or  empyema.  Effusions,  especially  if  purulent,  are 
especially  apt  to  damage  the  diaphragm.  Pneumoconiosis  is  a  common 
cause  of  immobility.  The  frequency  with  which  the  pleura  becomes  the 
seat  of  inflammatory  changes  in  tuberculosis  makes  the  latter  disease  a 
most  important  factor  in  changes  involving  the  diaphragm. 

Aside  from  noting  the  motility  and  position  of  the  diaphragm,  little 
has  been  done  toward  ascertaining  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  muscle 
in  tuberculous  cases.  White*  determined  the  height  of  the  diaphragm  at 
autopsy  in  187  cases  of  tuberculosis.  In  44  instances  (27  right  side,  17 
left  side)  the  diaphragm  extended  as  high  as  the  fourth  rib  to  third  inter* 
space.  In  34  (20  right  side,  14  left  side)  it  was  abnormally  low,  ranging 
from  the  sixth  rib  to  the  eighth  interspace.  Pry  or-  has  reported  a  ^udy 
of  the  diaphragm  in  84  patients  who  had  had  an  effusion.  Of  these  i^ases 
47  were  instances  of  empyema;  16  of  pleural  effusion;  and  21  of  effusion 
associated  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  In  the  entire  series  the  move^ 
ment  of  the  diaphragm  on  the  affected  side  was  normal  in  14,  more  or  less 
restricted  in  16,  and  entirely  lost  in  54.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  but  one  out 
of  every  fourteen  escaped  some  damage  to  the  diaphragm.  Empyema  id 
by  far  the  most  serious  condition  so  far  as  the  diaphragm  is  concerned. 
As  a  rule  but  one  side  of  the  diaphragm  is  involved,  but  occasionally  the 
condition  may  be  bilateral. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — It  is  after  all  not  surprising  that  the  diaphragm 
should  be  subject  to  inflammatory  changes  when  we  recall  its  rich 
lymphatic  supply.  Through  these  channels  bacteria  may  be  carried 
upward  from  some  point  of  infection  in  the  abdomen  or,  what  more 
commonly  happens,  the  infection  may  occur  from  the  lungs  or  pleura. 
It  is  almost  inevitable  that  a  structure  bathed  in  the  pus  of  an  empyema 
will  undergo  inflammatory  changes.  In  the  early  stage  of  diaphragmatitis 
the  muscle  feels  like  a  sodden,  doughy  mass  of  infiltrated  tissue.  In 
addition  it  is  stiff,  unyielding  and  more  or  less  thickened.  Next,  the 
muscle  loses  its  elasticity  and  becomes  quite  rigid.  Finally,  it  becomes 
atrophied  and  as  the  result  of  fibroid  change,  hard  and  immovable.  As  a 
rule  the  affected  leaflet  becomes  fixed  in  the  low  or  below  the  middle 
position.  An  additional  factor  in  producing  injury  of  the  diaphragm  in 
cases  of  effusion  is  the  weight  of  fluid  which  has  often  been  present  for 
months.  In  the  case  of  a  large  and  unrecognized  empyema  it  is  no 
unusual  thing  at  the  autopsy  table  to  find  that  the  leaflet  on  the  affected 
side  is  turned  inside  out,  the  convexity  being  toward  the  abdomen  (see 
Figs.  326  and  327).  This  is  due,  in  part,  to  loss  of  function  and  elasticity, 
the  result  of  inflammatory  changes,  and,  in  part,  to  the  weight  of  the 
fluid. 

Associated  with  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  diaphragm  are  adhe- 
sions. In  some  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  dry  pleurisy,  the  adhesions 
probably  occur  first  and  the  chronic  inflammatory  changes  in  the  muscle 
occur  secondarily.  In  the  case  of  effusions  it  is  probable  that  the  loss  of 
functionTis) primarily  due  to  changes  in  the  diaphragm  itself  and  that 

1  Fifth  Annual  Report,  Phipps  Institute,  1908. 

*  International  Clinics,  vol.  ii.  Twenty-sixth  Series,  1916. 
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ater  aciheaions  form  which  aerve  to  anchor  the  diaphragm  in  its  abnormal 
wsition.  so  that  even  if  the  muscle  does  recover,  the  adheKiona  prevent  the 
eaflet  from  asssuniinK  its  normal  position  and  function.     The  portions 
lost  likely  to  be  affected  are  the  spaces  between  the  pericardium  and  the 
iaphragm  and  the  phrenocostal  sulcus.     The  latter  forming  the  mosi 
epcndent  portion  of  the  pleural  space,  may  retain  a  small  amount  ol 
uid  and  sediment  which  tend  to  favor  adhesions  even  when  the  aspira- 
ion  has  been  most  complete  (FiRs.  351  and  352).     As  a  result  of  adhesions 
t  these  points,  the  affected  leaflet  becomes  more  or  less  fixed  and  loses 

^^^^^^^~                ^                   ^^^^^^1 

1 

ancoatl.) 

ts  normal  contour.     It  may  be  motionless,  move  but  shRhty  or  one  por- 
ion  may  show  motion  while  another  remains  fixed.     The  heart  is  apt  to 
»e  drawn  toward  the  middle  line  and  the  lower  lobe  of  the  lung  may  be- 
ome  more  or  less  atelectatic  as  the  aspirating  power  of  the  lung  upon  the 
iaphragm  diminishes  or  ceases. 

Symptoms-^The  chief  symptoms  of  immobility  of  the  diaphragn 
ollowing  inflammatory  changes  are  dyspnea  and  soreness  or  a  sense  o 
Iragging  in  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  which  may  persist  for  a  long  time 
ifter  paracentesis.     Interference  with  the  heart's  action  due  to  adhesions 

38 

M 
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may  occur  also.  The  dyspnea  as  a  rule  occurs  only  on  exertion.  In 
tub«rculous  cases  dj-spnea  at  times  is  very  marked  and  is  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  pulmonary  damage.  It  is  quite  probable  that  a 
more  careful  study  of  these  cases  will  show  that  immobility  of  the  dia- 
phragm is  the  underlj-ing  cause  of  the  <lyspnea.  If  both  leaflets  are 
immobile  the  dyspnea  will  l)e  marked,     Prj-or'  has  reported  a  case  in 


which  both  sides  of  the  diaphragm  were  immovable  and  fixed  in  their 
lowest  position.  In  a  patient  seen  at  the  Phipps  Institute  in  whom  both 
lower  lolws  were  the  seat  of  a  chronic  blast omy cot ic  infection  there  were 
frefjuent  paroxysms  of  dyspnea  which  were  characterized  by  rapid  and 
shallow  breathing;  and  cyanosis;  fluoroscopic  examination  showed  very 
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little  iliaphniKmatic  movement  on  either  side  and  on  the  left  side  the 
plireiiocostal  sulcus  was  obliterated  by  adhesions  (Fig.  353). 

Physical  Signs. — Immobility  of  the  diaphragm  is  seen  in  its  most 
characteristic  form  followini;  a  pleural  effusion.  If  the  effusion  has 
been  present  but  a  few  days  the  iung  quickly  expands  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  little  change  is  to  lie  noted.     In  these  cases  it  is  probable 


The  dctiflc  ahndowi  at  both  bases  arc  due  to  a  chronic  blaatomycnitu.  Both 
>  nnd  nil  fluuroHuopic  eianiiuation  show  acarccly  any  mution.  Patient  lub- 
L  attarks  of  dyspnea.     iRotntetnogram  bu  Dr.  H.  K.  Faneoatl.) 


that  the  iliaphnigm  haw  escaped  with  little  or  no  injury.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  effusion  has  been  present  for  some  time  the  most  marked 
physical  .■(igns  persist  at  the  base  of  the  affected  chest  in  spit*  of  the  re- 
moval of  a  large  amount  of  fluid.  The  usually  accepted  teaching  has  been 
that  the  lung  has  failed  to  expand.  While  this  is  in  a  measure  true  the 
major  jiort ion  of  t  he  difficulty  is  to  Wascrilwd  to  crippling  of  the  functiorifl 
of  the  (haphragm.  This  may  be  transitory  in  character  or  it  may  be 
permanent. 
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Absence  of  Litten's  sign,  restriction  of  motion,  dulness  on  percussion 
and  distant  or  suppressed  breath  sounds  are  the  most  prominent  of  the 
physical  signs. 

The  most  certain  method  of  determining  the  condition  of  the  dia- 
phragm and  its  functional  capacity  is  direct  inspection  by  means  of  the 
fluoroscope  or  a  radiograph. 

In  pulmonary  tuberculosis^  even  when  the  disease  is  confined  to  a  limited 
area  in  one  apex,  the  diaphragm  on  the  affected  side  often  shows  a  dimin- 
ished inspiratory  descent  when  examined  with  the  fluoroscope.  This 
is  known  as  Williams^  early  diaphragmatic  sign,  Walsham  and  Over- 
end^  offer  the  following  explanation  of  this  phenomenon:  (1)  Pleuritic 
adhesion,  at  the  apex,  or  perhaps  at  the  base;  (2)  impairment  of  retractile 
pulmonary  elasticity;  (3)  reflex  inhibition  of  muscular  action  from 
mechanical  irritation  of  the  terminal  fibers  of  the  vagus,  which  might 
afifect  the  corresponding  half  of  the  diaphragm,  or  the  bronchial  muscula- 
ture, or  possibly  both;  (4)  the  phrenic  nerve  fibers  might  be  directly  in- 
volved at  the  apex.  Unilateral  diminution  in  the  inspiratory  descent  of 
the  diaphragm  can  be  determined  also  by  percussion.  This  is  done  by 
marking  out  the  base  of  the  lung,  front  and  back,  first  while  at  rest,  and 
then  after  a  deep  inspiration.  Even  in  very  early  cases  of  tuberculosis, 
while  there  is  still  only  a  small  involvement  at  the  apex,  the  effect  upon 
the  function  of  the  lung  of  such  a  focus  is  such  that  there  will  be  a  distinct 
limitation  of  motion  on  the  affected  side  (see  p.  339). 

SUBDIAPHRAGMATIC  ABSCESS 
(Subphrenic  Abscess,  Subphrenic  Peritonitis) 

Although  entirely  extrathoracic,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  a  localized 
collection  of  pus  in  contact  with  the  under  surface  of  the  diaphragm  must 
nearly  always  be  differentiated  from  analogous  conditions  above  the 
diaphragm  or  within  the  thoracic  cavity.  Subdiaphragmatic  abscess  is 
of  great  interest  to  the  student  of  thoracic  affections  not  only  because  of 
the  problem  involved  in  determining  the  location  of  the  pus  but  also 
because  of  the  frequency  with  which  the  thoracic  contents  are  secondarily 
implicat(?d.  Thus  of  173  cases  collected  by  Lang^  thoracic  complications 
were  present  in  140  or  82  per  cent.;  pleurisy,  serous  or  serofibrinous  in 
41;  empyema  in  10;  pericarditis  in  16;  adhesions  between  the  lung  and 
diaphragm  and  ulceration  through  the  diaphragm  in  7;  perforation  into 
the  lung  occurred  in  34,  into  the  pleural  space  in  23  and  into  the  peri- 
cardium in  3  cases.  Picqu6'  emphiisizes  the  fact  that  although  anatom- 
ically the  abscess  is  below  the  diaphragm,  it  is  actually  within  the  thorax. 
In  most  cases  there  will  be  little  difference  in  the  physical  signs  between 
a  localized  collection  of  pus  above  the  diaphragm  pushing  the  diaphragm 
down  and  a  similar  condition  below  the  diaphragm,  pushing  it  up.  It 
is  thus  apparent  that  subdiaphragmatic  abscess  is  a  typical  example  of 
what  is  known  as  the  border-line  case.  The  best  accounts  of  the  disease 
have  been  contributed  bv  Holleston*  and  Barnard.^ 

^  Arch.  Radiology  J  1915,  No.  131. 

-  Thesis,  Moscow,  1895. 

'  Revue  d.  Chirurgic,  1910,  xlii,  1S3  an<l  577. 

M)sLERand  McCkak:  "Modem  Medicine." 

*  Contributions  to  **  Abdominal  iSurgcry,"  1910. 
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Etiology. — Clinically  two  types  are  recognized:  (1)  Simple  diaphrag- 
matic abscess,  and  (2)  a  gas-containing  abscess,  sometimes  referred  to 
as  subdiaphragmatic  pyopneumothorax  or  pyopneumothorax  subphren- 
icus  (Leyden).  With  few  exceptions  the  primary  focus  of  infection  is  in 
the  abdomen  and  it  is  only  occasionally  that  the  abscess  has  its  origin 
above  the  diaphragm.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  combined  statistics 
of  Maydl,^  Griineisen*  and  Perutz'  in  which  the  primary  source  was 
intrathoracic  in  but  18  out  of  448  cases.  Generally  speaking  any 
abdominal  lesion  may  give  rise  either  to  the  simple  or  to  the  gas-contain- 
ing type.  The  analysis  of  a  large  number  of  cases  has  shown,  however, 
that  certain  conditions  are  mainly  instrumental  in  forming  the  simple 
abscess  and  certain  other  conditions  are  most  apt  to  lead  to  the  gas- 
containing  type. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  a  simple  abscess  is  appendicitis,  either  as 
a  complication  or  a  sequel.  In  a  small  percentage  of  cases  appendicitis 
is  associated  with  a  gas-containing  abscess.  Elsberg^  collected  75  cases 
of  subphrenic  abscess  following  appendicitis,  15  per  cent,  of  which  con- 
tained gas.  Next  to  appendicitis  the  most  important  factor  is  suppura- 
tion \vithin  the  liver  itself.  This  may  be  a  suppurating  hydatid  cyst, 
an  amebic  abscess  or  infection  of  the  gall-bla(lder.  Among  the  less 
frequent  sources  of  infection  may  be  mentioned  retroperitoneal  or 
pericolic  abscess,  suppuration  in  or  about  the  pancreas,  or  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  and,  rarely  empyema,  pneumonia  or  frauma.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  simple  abscess  is  located  on  the  right  side  between  the  dia- 
phragm and  liver. 

The  gas-containing  abscess  has  a  different  and  less  varied  etiology. 
Here  the  most  frequent  cause  is  a  perforated  gastric  ulcer  and  to  a  less 
extent  a  perforated  duodenal  ulcer.  Perforation  of  a  gastric  cancer  or 
ulcer  in  the  colon  are  infrequent  causes.  The  gas-containing  abscess  is 
more  often  encountered  on  the  left  side  owing  to  the  frequency  of  gastric 
ulcer  as  a  j)re(lisposing  cause.  When  the  left  side  is  involved  the  dia- 
phragm forms  the  upper  and  posterior  boundary,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  wall  is  composed  of  some  part  or  all  of  the  following  organs,  which 
are  commonly  matted  together:  stomach,  spleen,  transverse  colon  and 
left  lobe  of  the  liver. 

As  already  stated  the  conditions  most  likely  to  produce  a  gas-con- 
taining abscess  may  cause  a  simple  abscess,  and,  in  like  manner,  the  con- 
ditions which  predispose  to  a  simple  abscess  may  give  rise,  occasionally,  to 
the  gaseous  type. 

A  subphrenic  abscess  is  always  unilateral,  as  the  falciform  ligament 
forms  a  natural  barrier.  The  condition  may  occur  at  any  age,  even  in 
very  young  children.  Jopson*  operated  on  a  child  fifteen  months  old 
in  whom  the  abscess  had  developed  secondarily  to  a  pneumonia. 

Lee**  has  reported  six  cases  of  subdiaphragmatic  inflammation.  The 
etiology  was  obscure  and  spontaneous  recovery  took  place  without  sup- 
puration. The  symptoms  and  physical  signs  were  those  occurring  in 
subdiaphragmatic  abscess. 

^  "  I'ebor  Subphrenische  Abscesse,"  1894. 

»  Arch.  f.  klin.  Chir.,  1903,  Ixx,  1. 

'  Centralb.  f.  d.  Grenzgeb.  d.  Med,  u.  Chir.,  1905,  8. 

*  AnnaU  of  Surgery,  1901,  xxxiv,  729. 

*  Arch.  Pediatrics,  February,  1904. 

^  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assoc.,  April  17,  1915. 
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Morbid  Anatomy. — In  some  instances  the  abscess  may  be  considered 
as  a  localized  jMiritonitis.  As  a  rule,  the  wall  of  the  abscess  is  much  thick- 
ened, rough,  pouched  and  lined  with  necrotic  fibrin.  In  long-standing 
cases  the  deeper  layers  of  the  abscess  wall  show  cicatricial  tissue.  In  a 
few  instances  the  abscess  wall  is  smooth.  The  contents  may  consist  of 
pus  alone  or  pus  and  gas.  The  pus  may  be  thick  and  odorless  or  it  may  be 
mixed  with  blood,  bile  or  necrotic  tissue  and  have  a  fetid  odor.  If  the 
abscess  is  secondary  to  a  perforated  gastric  ulcer  it  also  may  contain 
particles  of  food.  The  size  of  the  abscess  varies  from  one  the  size  of  a 
hen*s  egg  to  one  which  will  hold  one  or  two  pints.  Among  the  organisms 
found  in  the  pus  are  the  colon  bacillus,  streptococcus,  staphylococcus, 
bacillus  pyocyaneus,  pneumococcus,  tubercle  bacillus  and,  rarely,  the 
actinomvces. 

If  left  to  itself  a  subdiaphragmatic  abscess  often  perforates  the  dia- 
phragm and  in  this  way  sets  up  an  empyema  or  it  may  rupture  into 
the  lung  and  become  discharged  through  a  l)ronchus.  Rupture  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity  is  not  common.  Judd^  in  reporting  36  cases  from  the 
Mayo  Clinic  found  that  in  the  fatal  cases  extension  of  the  infection  to 
the  liver  and  the  formation  of  multiple  abscesses  was  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  death. 

A  subphrenic  abscess  may  arise  from  spread  of  the  infection  by  con- 
tiguity, as  in  the  case  of  a  liver  abscess;  by  way  of  the  blood  stream;  or 
through  the  lymphatics.  Posture  is  an  important  factor,  as  lymphatic 
drainage  in  the  abdomen  is  upward  through  the  diaphragm.  In  addi- 
tion the  subdiaphragmatic  space  is  a  natural  anatomical  pocket  when  the 
patient  is  in  the  recumbent  position,  hence  the  importance  of  gravity  in 
carrying  the  infection  to  this  point.  For  this  reason  the  adoption  of 
the  Fowler  position  by  surgeons  is  an  important  factor  in  prevention. 
Barnard  refers  to  a  case  in  which  the  primary  focus  of  infection  surrounded 
the  rectum.  The  infection  was  carried  by  way  of  the  lymphatics,  to  the 
left  subdiaphragmatic  space  where  it  localized  and  formed  an  abscess. 
It  then  ruptured  through  the  diaphragm  producing  an  empyema  and 
eventually  broke  into  the  lung  and  discharged  by  way  of  the  bronchi 
through  the  mouth. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  is  variable.  In  some  cases  it  is  sudden;  in 
others,  gradual  and  insidious.  Those  with  a  sudden  onset  are  usually  due 
to  a  perforated  gastric  ulcer.  In  such  cases  there  are  pain  and  tenderness 
in  the  left  upper  quadrant  of  the  abdomen,  vomiting  and  occasionally 
hiccough.  In  addition  the  patient  quickly  develops  the  symptoms  of 
suppuration — fever,  rapid  pulse,  quickened  l)reathing,  chills  and  sweat- 
ing. In  cases  with  an  insidious  onset  the  symptoms  due  to  the  abscess 
may  develop  so  gradually  that  they  may  Ix^  attributed  to  the  primary 
condition.  In  the  majority  of  these  cases  the  first  symptom  is  pain  in 
the  lower  chest,  usually  on  the  right  side.  This  may  be  quite  severe  and 
radiate  to  the  shoulder  or  it  may  cause  but  little  discomfort.  Instead 
of  the  pain  there  may  be  a  feeling  of  tenderness  in  the  upper  abdominal 
quadrants.  All  who  have  given  nmch  attention  to  subdiaphragmatic 
abscess  emphasize  the  importance  of  suspecting  the  condition  in  indi- 
viduals with  indefinite  signs  and  symptoms  referable  to  the  lower  chest 
and  in  whom  the  symptoms  of  sepsis  are  more  pronounced  than  can  be 
account(Ml  for.     In  the  beginning  resj)iratory  symptoms  are  absent  or 

^  Journal-Lancet  J  Minneapolis,  Nov.  15,  1915. 
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slight.  With  secondary  involvement  of  the  thorax  there  is  cough,  and 
the  respirations  may  be  irregular,  painful  or  rapid.  A  marked  leucocy- 
tosis  is  the  rule.  If  the  abscess  ruptures  through  the  diaphragm  and  into 
the  lung,  large  quantities  of  pus  may  be  spat  up,  as  in  the  case  of  pul- 
monary abscess.  If  the  abscess  is  not  drained,  surgically  or  otherwise., 
the  symptoms  of  sepsis  become  more  and  more  marked  and  the  patient 
finally  dies  from  exhaustion.  In  such  cases  the  duration  may  be  from  two 
to  three  months. 

Although  the  symptoms  usually  direct  attention  to  the  lower  chest 
or  upper  abdomen  they  rarely  indicate  the  location  of  the  trouble  with 
reference  to  the  diaphragm.  This  is  determined  by  physical  examina- 
tion and  more  particularly  by  the  X-rays. 

Physical  Signs. — The  physical  signs  are,  in  some  instances,  almost 
exclusively  thoracic;  in  others,  the  abdominal  signs  will  predominate; 
and  in  addition  they  will  vary  accordingly  as  the  abscess  is  simple  or 
gas-containing. 

Thoracic  Signs. — In  simple  abscess  the  location  is,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  on  the  right  side  and  close  to  the  spinal  attachment  of  the 
diaphragm.  For  this  reason  the  physical  signs  will  be  found  over  the 
lower  and  posterior  aspect  of  the  right  lung.  There  is  diminished  ex- 
pansion on  the  right  side,  obliteration  of  the  intercostal  spaces  and  per- 
haps some  bulging  of  the  chest  wall.  Litten*s  sign  should  be  looked  for. 
It  is  absent  in  cases  of  empyema  while  in  many  cases  of  subdiaphrag- 
matic abscess  it  is  present.  The  percussion  note  is  dull  and  the  upper 
limit  of  dulness  conforms  to  the  curve  of  the  dome  of  the  diaphragm. 
L'ee'  has  pointed  out  that  on  light  percussion  the  dulness  extends  as  high 
as  the  angle  of  the  scapula  while  on  deep  percussion  the  upper  limit  of 
dulness  is  much  lower.  In  addition  the  upper  limit  of  dulness  descends 
on  deep  inspiration.  Tactile  fremitus  is  usually  diminished.  On  auscul- 
tation the  breath  soimds  are  suppressed  or  absent  and  the  vocal  fremitus 
is  diminished.  Egophony  is  absent.  Occasionally  the  breathing  may  be 
bronchial  and  a  friction  rub  may  be  heard.  The  signs  are  not  distinctive 
and  can  readily  be  attributed  to  a  pleural  effusion.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  they  may  Ik?  due  to  an  effusion,  as  it  is  not  an  uncommon  complica- 
tion. Although  an  exploratory  puncture  is  of  service  in  determining 
the  pres(»nce  or  absence  of  fluid  the  most  valuable  evidence  as  to  the 
presence  of  a  subdiaphragmatic  abscess  is  furnished  by  the  X-rays. 
FA'amination  with  the  X-rays  shows  that  the  dome  of  the  diaphragm  on 
the  afT(»cte(l  side*  is  pushed  up  by  a  dark  area  and  if  examined  with  the 
fluoroscope  the  movement  of  the  diaphragm  is  seen  to  be  much  restricted 
or  absent  (Fig.  854).  Even  in  cases  with  a  complicating  pleural  effu- 
sion th(*  outline  of  the  elevated  diaphragm  may  be  made  out. 

In  a  small  proportion  of  cases  a  simple  abscess  occurs  on  the  left  side. 
The  pulmonary  signs  are  the  same.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  displace- 
ment of  the  heart  is  not  marked  and  is  upward  rather  than  to  the  right 
as  in  cases  of  pleural  effusion.     Traube's  space  is  obliterated. 

Abdominal  Signs. — In  some  cases  the  signs  are  more  noticeably 
abdominal  although  thoracic  signs  may  be  present  also.  In  these  cases 
the  abscess  is  located  anteriorly  instead  of  posteriorly.  On  inspection 
there  is  se(»n  to  be  some  fulness  and  prominence  of  the  right  upper 
quadrant  and  the  epigastrium.     There  is  also  some  restriction  of  motion 

^  Loc.  cU, 
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of  the  right  lower  t-hest.  Abdominal  Bwelling  due  to  subdiaphra^nnatic 
abseess  does  not  descend  with  inspiration  because  of  adhesions  (Barnard). 
The  skin  overlying  the  abscess  may  be  edematous  and  red  and  over  this 
area  Hueluation  may  be  obtained.  Pain  may  \>e  complained  of  in  the 
right  upper  quadrant  of  the  abdomen  and  on  pressure  tenderness  is 
usually  elicited.  Jf  the  pain  ia  referred  from  the  chest  and  is  due  to 
pneumonia  or  pleurisy,  it  is  usually  superficial  in  character  and  not  in- 
creased by  deep  palpation  ns  is  the  ease  of  pain  which  is  abdominal  in 
origin.  There  is  usually  considerable  muscular  rigidity  in  the  epigatt- 
trium  and  right  upper  quadrant.     The  pain,  the  rigidity  and  the  bulging 


:!54.— Subdia|)lil 


are  located  in  the  supraumliilical  region  while  the  lower  portion  of  the 
abdomen  remains  supple  (Dieulafoy).  The  use  of  an  exploring  needle 
should  be  resorted  to  early.  The  X-ray  findings  in  regard  to  the 
diaphragm  are  the  same  as  in  those  cases  in  wliich  the  thoracic  signs 
predominate. 

Signs  in  Gas-containing  Abscesses. — (Pyopneumothorax  siibphren- 
icus). — Gas  may  be  present  from  the  onset  or  it  may  develop  later.  For 
this  reason  the  physical  signs  may  change.  Owing  to  the  frequency  of 
perforation  of  a  gastric  ulcer  as  the  exciting  cause  the  left  side  is  involved 
more  often  than  the  right.  The  physical  signs  may  simulate  those  of  a 
true  pneumothorax  very  closely  and  all  of  the  signs  peculiar  to  the  latter 
condition  may  be  present,  namely,  a  tympanitic  percussion  note,  amphoric 
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breathing,  coin  t^-st  and  succuasion  apla.sh.  The  following  points  may 
serve  to  distin^^uish  the  two  conditions:  The  percussion  note  is  tympan- 
itic in  the  upper  alxlominal  quadrant  and  continues  upward  ovor  the 
chest.  It  never  extends  as  high,  however,  as  in  cases  of  true  pneumo- 
thorax. In  ieft-sided  cases  the  heart  is  not  much  displaced  to  the 
right  but  is  pushed  upward  in  the  case  of  an  aijsccss.  When  the  right 
si<ie  is  involved,  the  liver  may  be  greatly  displaced  downward,  the  nor- 
mal hepatic  area  of  dulness  being  converted  into  tympany.  In  some  cases 
the  tympany  may  be  confined  to  the  area  l)ehind  the  sternum.     Thoracic 


or  abaOMs  of 
there  ia  still  sonic  dioiihruKiimlio  muti 
flfvatioii.     (C'oMrf,/.!/  af  Dr.  D.  R.  Buwtn.i 

complicutiiins  are  almost  constantly  pre.sent.  A  pleural  efFusion  often 
develops  and  in  the  l>eginning  may  be  serouM,  The  use  of  an  exploratory 
nwdle  nmy  show  the  presence  of  a  serous  pleural  effusion  only.  The 
abdominal  signs  and  the  symptoms  of  sepsis  should  arouse  suspicion 
that  the  effusion  is  a  secondary  and  not  the  primary  trouble.  A 
pericardial  friction  rub  may  be  heard. 

Diagnosis. — Barnanl  states  that  the  recognition  of  subdiaphragmatic 
abscess  will  be  facilitated  by  attention  to  the  following  points:  (I)  (a) 
A  history  of  <liseascs  which  may  produce  a  subphrenic  abscess;  (6)  the 
character  of  the  onset.  (II)  The  signs  and  symptoms  of  suppuration. 
(Ill)  Abdominal  signs. and  symptoms.     (IV)  Thoracic  signs. 
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The  presence  of  a  subdiaphragmatic  abscess  is  always  a  possibility 
when  the  symptoms  and  signs  are  localized  in  the  lower  chcvSt  or  upper 
portion  of  the  abdomen  or  both.  An  X-ray  examination  is  invaluable 
and  in  most  instances  will  distinguish  a  subdiaphragmatic  abscess  from 
conditions  which  give  rise  to  somewhat  the  same  signs.  At  times,  how- 
ever, the  question  may  arise  as  to  whether  the  bulging  of  the  diaphragm 
is  not  due  to  a  tumor  or  abscess  of  the  liver  itself  (Fig.  355). 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  PERICARDIUM,  HEART,  AND  AORTA 

By  H.  R.  M.  Landis,  A.  B.,  M.  D. 

CHAPTER  XXV 
DISEASES  OF  THE  PERICARDIUM 

ACUTE  FIBRINOUS  PERICARDITIS 

Etiology. — Inflammation  of  the  pericardium  is  rarely  primary;  it  oc- 
curs almost  without  exception,  as  a  secondary  lesion  or  as  a  complication 
in  some  other  disease.  It  is  commonly  encountered  in  association  with 
certain  of  the  acute  infections  (notably,  pneumonia,  acute  rheumatic  fever, 
tonsillitis,  or  scarlet  fever);  new  growths  or  ulcerative  processes  in  the 
esophagus,  vertebrae  or  bronchial  lymph  nodes;  and  finally  as  the  result 
of  trauma. 

In  tuberculosis  it  is  not  infrequently  encountered  either  as  part  of 
the  general  involvement  of  the  serous  surfaces,  or  as  an  independent  tu- 
berculous infection.  WolfT^  believes  that  a  tuberculous  origin  should 
be  suspected  in  all  cases  of  fibrinous  pericarditis  in  the  elderly  not  to  be 
explained  in  other  ways.  In  such  cases  the  pericarditis  is  either  not 
accompanied  by  demonstrable  tul)erculosis  elsewhere  or  merely  by  healed 
lesions  in  the  apices.  As  a  complication  of  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
pericarditis  is  of  infrequent  occurrence.  Among  387  autopsies  at  the 
Phipps  Institute,  tuberculosis  of  the  pericardium  was  observed  but  3  times. 

In  the  chronic  diseases,  such  as  Bright's  disease,  dial)etes  and  arterio- 
sclerosis a  terminal  pericarditis  is  not  infrequent;  it  is  usually  latent  and 
commonly  overlooked  during  life.  ^ 

PtM-icarditis  is  encountered  at  all  age  periods.  Males  are  attacked 
slightly  more  frequently  than  females. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Acute  fibrinous  pericarditis  is  the  mildest  form  of 
the  (lis(»ase.  It  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  dry  pericarditis,  although  there 
is  always  a  slight  excess  of  fluid  present.  This,  however,  is  not  demon- 
strable clinically.  The  affected  area  may  be  very  small,  or  it  may  include 
a  larg(»  part  or  all  of  the  pericardial  surface.  The  inflammation  may 
manifest  itself  simply  as  a  lusterless,  roughened  spot  with  a  thin  fibrinous 
coating  which  is  readily  removed.  If  of  greater  severity  minute  granula- 
t  ions  af)pear  on  the  surface  of  the  pericardium.  The  capillaries  are  injected 
and  proliferation  of  the  endothelial  and  connective-tissue  cells  is  set  up. 
In  addition  the  inflammatory  infiltration  jKmetrates  the  entire  depth  of 
the  membrane.  The  change  is  seen  most  frequently  at  the  base  of  the 
heart.  In  the  beginning  the  inflammatory  areas  are  patchy.  In  the 
s(»v(»r(»r  forms  these  patches  coalesce  and  the  fibrinous  coating  increases. 

*  Beitrage  z,  Klinik  der  Tuberculon€f  1914,  xxx,  No.  1. 
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In  extreme  cases  the  condition  presents  the  so-called  bread  and  butter 
appearance.  Under  these  circumstances  the  heart  presents  a  shagg}' 
appearance,  Honietimes  referred  to  as  hairy  heart  or  cor  vUloaum  (Fig.  356), 

Symptoms. — Pericarditis,  in  all  forms,  is  notoriously  overlooked.  In 
the  acute  fibrinous  form  the  disease  is  apt  to  be  missed,  because  of  the 
small  area  over  which  the  friction  rub  is  audible.  This  can  be  avoided 
only  by  a  painstaking  auscultatory  examination  of  the  precordial  region, 
in  theprescnccofdiseases  with  which  pericarditis  is commmonly  associated. 
Another  factor  which  renders  the  recognition  of  the  acute  fibrinous  form 
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difficult  is  the  presence  of  ntarke<l  pulmonary  signs,  which  obscure  the 
murmur  produced  by  the  friction  rub.  This  is  particularly  true  in  cases 
of  croupous  pneumonia,  a  disease  which  shows  a  very  high  post-mortem 
percentage  of  involvement  of  the  pericardium.  This  discrepancy  between 
the  bedside  and  autopsy  findings  is  to  he  ascribed,  in  many  instances,  to 
the  fact  that  acute  pericarditis  is  frequently  a  terminal  infection.  In  such 
cases  the  attention  is  sO  centered  on  the  primary  affection  that  pains- 
taking physical  examinations  are  often  neglectt'd. 

Pain  may  be  entirely  absent,  or  it  may  be  of  a  very  sharp,  stabbing 
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character.  It  is  usually  felt  over  the  heart  but  may  radiate  into  the 
abdomen  near  the  umbilicus,  to  the  left  side  of  the  neck  or  the  left 
shoulder.  It  is  often  increased  by  movement,  deep  breathing  or  cough- 
ing. Leaning  forward  in  bed  is  a  posture  often  assumed  by  patients 
suffering  from  inflammation  of  the  pericardium,  aortitis  or  mediastinal 
disease.  In  some  cases  tenderness  may  be  elicited  by  pressure  with  the 
finger-tips  in  the  region  of  the  apex.  In  place  of  the  pain  there  may  be  a 
feeling  of  oppression  or  tension  in  the  precordium.  Slight  exertion  often 
produces  marked  rapidity  of  the  hearths  action,  and  irregularity  of  the 
cardiac  rhythm  is  common.  Pain  is  the  one  symptom,  however,  which 
can  be  said  to  belong  especially  to  pericarditis,  for  while  the  patient  usually 
has  fever  and  other  evidences  of  a  more  or  less  severe  illness,  such  mani- 
festations belong  to  the  primary  trouble  rather  than  the  infiamed  peri- 
cardium. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection  is  negative. 

Palpation, — This  is  also  negative  except  in  the  rare  instances  in  which 
a  friction  fremitus  is  felt. 

Percussion  shows  nothing  abnormal. 

Auscultation. — If  the  condition  is  to  be  recognized  at  all  it  will  be  by 
auscultation,  although  just  as  in  inflammation  of  the  pleural  surfaces, 
there  may  be  no  evidence  of  a  friction  rub,  even  when  pain  is  marked. 
Furthermore,  while  a  friction  rub  may  be- produced  by  the  slightest  degree 
of  inflammatory  change,  it  may  be  wanting  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
presence  of  an  extensive  fibrinous  deposit. 

The  pericardial  friction  murmur  is  an  exocardial  murmur.  It  is  a 
double  or  to-and-fro  murmur,  accompanying  both  the  systolic  and  dias- 
tolic phases  of  the  heart.  The  quality  of  the  murmur  suggests  a  rubbing 
or  grazing  sound,  and  when  loud  is  apt  to  be  rough,  rasping  or  grating 
in  character.  The  sound  of  the  friction  may  be  intensified  by  having 
the  patient  lean  forward,  or  by  firm  pressure  of  the  stethoscope  over  the 
inflamed  area. 

Diagnosis. — A  pericardial  friction  rub  should  not  be  confounded  with  a 
single  endocardial  murmur,  or  with  a  double  aortic  murmur.  While  it 
possesses  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  double  aortic  lesion,  confusion 
can  be  avoided  if  it  is  kept  in  mind  that  the  friction  rub  is  limited  to  the 
precordial  area;  is  not  transmitted  as  are  the  aortic  murmurs;  and  arterial 
phenomena  are  absent.  Furthermore,  while  the  pericardial  murmur 
occurs  during  the  ventricular  phases  it  has  not  the  same  fixed  relation  to 
these  phases  as  has  the  double  aortic  murmur. 

Pleuro'pericardial  Friction  Murmur. — This  is  a  comparatively  com- 
mon condition  found  in  association  with  inflammatory  conditions  of  the 
pleura,  particularly  those  associated  with  pneumonia  and  tuberculosis. 
It  occurs  as  a  rule  along  the  left  border  of  the  heart,  and  is  caused  by  a 
roughened  inflamed  spot  on  the  pleura  coming  into  contact  with  a  similar 
iivoa  on  the  external  surface  of  the  pericardium.  In  some  cases  the  pain 
prf)(luc(»d  l)y  this  conditi6n  is  intense.  This  murmur  may  occur  during 
but  one  phase  of  the  heart,  or  it  may  be  to-and-fro.  The  intensity  of  the 
sound  varies  greatly,  because  it  is  influenced  by  the  respiratory  move- 
ments of  the  lungs.  Holding  the  breath  or  taking  a  deep  inspiration  may 
cause*  it  to  disappear  entirely.  It  is  loudest  when  that  particular  period 
of  the  respiratory  phase  brings  the  two  inflamed  surfaces  momentarily 
together. 
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TUBERCULOUS  PERICARDITIS 
The  origin  of  this  form  of  the  disease  is  not  clear.  Infection  by  the 
blood  stream  seems  the  most  probable  because  of  this  mode  of  (laiismis- 
sion  in  other  viscera.  Extension  of  the  disease  by  contiguity  cannot  be 
considered  a  factor  of  much  importance  in  view  of  the  relative  infre- 
quency  of  the  disease  in  association  with  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
Extension  of  the  disease  by  way  of  the  l>Tnphatics  is  open  to  the  same 
objection.  Any  of  the  anatomical  forms  of  pericarditis  may  be  produced 
by  tulwrculosis.  In  the  acute  form  there  may  be  a  fibrinous,  a  sero- 
fibrinous, a  hemorrhagic  or  a  purulent  exudate. 


Fio.  357. — Tuberculous  pericardii 


In  the  chronic  form  the  pericardium  may  Ix'  Ihickcned  and  studded 
with  tubercles  (Fig.  357).  In  other  instances  the  pericardium  is  greatly 
thickened,  adherent  and  contains  vary ing-si zed  pockets  of  caseous  mate- 
rial. In  some  instances  a  distinct  line  of  caseous  material  may  mark  the 
line  of  junction.  In  the  chronic  adhesive  typo  of  pericarditis,  tubercle 
formation  is  not  a  marked  feature.  Everything  points  to  a  chronic 
inflammatory  condition  in  which  the  tubercle  bacillus  has  played  but  a 
small  part.  Furthermore,  the  ch/onic  adhesive  type  often  occurs  in 
frankly  tuljcrculous  subject*  with  no  gross  or  histological  evidence  of 
tuberculosis  in  the  pericardium.  Brooks  and  Lippencott'  state  that 
'  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sc,  December,  1909. 
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amoriK  61  instances  of  chronic  adhesive  pericarditis,  tuberculosis  was  the 
apparent  etiological  factor  in  17,  In  none  of  them,  however,  were  tuber- 
culous lesions  present  in  the  pericardium,  the  change  apparently  being  due 
to  the  toxemia  of  the  disease  rather  than  from  direct  action  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus.  Norris'  foimd  82  cases  of  tulx^reulous  pericarditis  among  7219 
general  autopsies,  1780  of  which  were  autopsies  on  rlinically  tuljcrculons 
indivi<luals. 

PERICARDIAL  EFFUSION 

Fluid  within  the  pericardial  sac  sufficient  to  he  designated  an  effusion 
may  succeed  simple  fibrinous  pericarditis.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  symptoms  at  the  onset  arc  identical  with  the  fibrinous  form.  In 
other  instances  there  are  no  initial  symptoms  and  the  effusion  gives  no 
hint  as  to  its  presence  until  it  has  attained  such  proportions  as  to  produce 
pressure  symptoms  and  cardiac  embarrassment.  The  latent  forms  are  not 
infrequently  tuberculous  or  renal  in  origin,  while  those  with  a  frank  onset 
are  commonly  associated  with  rheumatic  fever,  pneumonia  or  septicemia. 


HemopericardiHtn. — Actual  hemorrhage  into  the  pericardium  may  be 
due  to  a  stab  or  gunshot  wound,  a  ruptured  blood-vessel,  one  of  the  hem- 
orrhagic diseases,  malignant  disease  of  the  mediastinum  or  tuberculosis, 
Xorris  found  16  cases  of  hem o pericardium  among  8640  autopsies  at  the 
Philadelphia  Hospital.  Clear  blood  was  found  in  the  pericardium  in  3  of 
197  cases  of  tuberculosis  autopsied  at  the  Phipps  Institute. 

H ydropericardium.~A  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  peri- 
cardial fluid  Is  often  encountered  in  conditions  associated  with  failure  of 
the  circulation.  It  is  not  due  to  inflammation  but  is  a  transudate  and  is, 
as  a  rule,  associated  with  effusions  into  the  other  serous  cavities  (Fig. 
358). 

Morbid  Anatomy, — ^To  the  lesions  found  in  the  acute  fibrinous  form  is 
added  an  excessive  amount  of  fluid,  which  may  be  serofibrinous,  purulent 
or  hemorrhagic  in  character.  The  primary  disease  in  the  serofibrinoua 
■  NoKBiB,  G.  W.,    Unit,  of  Pa.  Med.  BuU.,  Julj-Aug.,  1904, 
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form  is  usually  rheumatic  fever  or  pneumonia;  in  the  hemorrhagic  form, 
tuberculosis,  Bright's  disease,  malignant  disease  or  scurvy;  if  purulent  in 
character  scarlet  fever,  pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  or  some  septic  condition 
such  as  puerperal  fever,  is  the  exciting  cause  (see  Fig.  175). 

Symptoms. — If  the  effusion  supervenes  upon  an  attack  of  acute  fibrin- 
ous pericarditis  its  recognition  is  sometimes  facilitated  by  the  history  of 
precordial  pain  and  the  presence  of  a  friction  rub.  If,  however,  pain  has 
been  wanting,  and  the  friction  rub  has  escaped  detection,  or  the  effusion 
has  developed  insidiously,  as  not  infrequently  happens  in  tuberculous 
cases  or  Bright's  disease,  its  detection  is  notoriously  uncertain.  In  the 
presence  of  one  of  the  commoner  etiological  factors,  such  as  acute  rheuma- 
tism or  acute  croupous  pneumonia,  the  gradual  evolution  from  a  dry 
fibrinous  pericarditis  to  pericarditis  with  effusion  may  be  traced  readily. 
If,  however,  the  case  is  seen  after  the  effusion  has  taken  place,  as  com- 
monly happens,  the  recognition  of  the  condition  is  extremely  difficult. 
It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  more  instances  of  this  type 
escape  recognition  than  are  correctly  diagnosed. 

In  the  absence  of  pain,  dyspnea  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
symptom.  If  the  dyspnea  is  associated  with  pressure  symptoms,  atten- 
tion may  be  directed  to  the  pericardium,  otherwise  the  heart  itself  will  be 
believed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  respiratory  distress.  In  addition  to  the 
dyspnea  pressure  exerted  by  the  distended  pericardial  sac  may  manifest 
itself  by  cyanosis  of  the  face,  distention  of  the  veins  of  the  neck,  a  rapid, 
small  and  irregular  pulse,  dysphagia,  aphonia  and  an  irritating  cough. 
It  can  be  seen  that  there  is  nothing  pathognomonic  in  these  symptoms,  and 
that  a  similar  picture  is  produced  by  other  conditions.  Restlessness  and 
insomnia  are  commonly  present,  and  in  addition  mental  symptoms 
have  been  noted. 

Physical  Signs. — Unless  the  effusion  has  reached  a  considerable 
amount,  probably  not  less  than  half  a  pint,  its  recognition  by  physical 
signs  is  hardly  possible,  even  when  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
such  a  condition  may  exist.  The  physical  signs  as  given  below  relate  to  a 
large  collection  of  fluid  within  the  sac. 

Inspection. — An  individual  suffering  from  a  pericardial  effusion  suf- 
ficient to  embarrass  the  heart's  action  is  apt  to  present  an  anxious  expres- 
sion, some  duskiness  of  the  face  and  difficulty  in  breathing.  The  latter  is 
manifested  by  the  rapid  and  labored  character  of  the  respirations  and 
the  posture.  The  patient  seeks  relief  of  his  respiratory  distress  by  having 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  raised,  or  by  sitting  up  and  leaning  forward. 

In  children  a  noticeable  bulging  in  the  precordial  region  is  often  to  be 
observed.  In  adults,  however,  this  is  rarely  the  case,  although  careful 
inspection  may  reveal  some  fulness  of  the  intercostal  interspaces  (third 
and  fourth)  and  possibly  an  undue  prominence  in  the  epigastric  region. 
Edema  of  the  chest  wall  may  be  present  if  the  effusion  is  purulent. 

The  apex  beat  of  the  heart  is  either  absent  or  the  cardiac  impulse  is 
indistinct,  and  seen  only  in  the  third  and  fourth  interspaces  to  the  left. 

If  the  effusion  attains  any  considerable  size,  it  so  fills  the  thoracic 
cavity  as  to  cause  compression  of  the  left  lung,  this  being  apparent  from 
the  diminished  expansion  of  the  left  chest  (Fig.  359). 

Palpation. — Pressure  may  show  the  presence  of  a  localized  edema. 
The  apex  beat  of  the  heart  may  be  located  in  its  normal  position,  or  it  may 
be  felt  in  the  fourth  interspace,  especially  in  children.     The  friction 
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rub  or  part  of  it  may  persist  at  the  base,  and  be  felt  on  palpation.  Fluc- 
tuation is  practically  never  detected.  Some  observers  have  emphasized 
the  importance  of  the  pulsus  paradoxus  in  association  with  pericardial 
efTusion.  Such  a  pulse  is  small,  usually  rapid  and  during  each  inspiration 
the  pulse  becomes  much  weaker,  or  is  entirely  lost  at  the  wrist. 

Percussion. — If  a  pericardial  effusion  is  to  be  recognize<i  by  physical  signs 
it  will  be  through  the  percussion  findings.  It  is  to  be  home  in  mind  that 
the  pericardium  is  a  fibro-seroua  sac  which  envelops  the  heart ;  that  it  is 
somewhat  pyramidal  in  shape,  resting  on  the  diaphragm  to  which  it  is 
attached,  and  that  above  it  merges  into  the  external  coats  of  the  aorta  and 
pulmonary  artery  at  the  root  of  the  licarl.     In  the  greater  part  of  its  ex- 


Fio.  369, — Serous  pericurditia.  1,  Eaophajus.  2,  Descending  aorlii.  a.  Right  auricle. 
4,  Right  ventricle.    5,  Left  auricle.    6,  Left  ventricle. 

The  left  auritde  it  compressed  by  the  pericardial  exudale.  The  uulero- posterior  diame- 
ter □[  tlie  whole  chest  is  increased.  The  heart  in  turned  un  ita  nxia  and  lies  mure  boriioD- 
tally  than  is  normally  the  case.  The  lungs  are  somewhat  comprc«i>ed  and  pushed  far 
backfroiD  the  autorior  pericardial  surface  which.tbey  normally  uover.  The  pleural  aaci. 
however,  retain  their  normaJ  poailiDn.  a  In^t  which  is  of  importanae  in  regard  Ui 
paracontegis  pericardii.     {A/ltr  Pirogoff.) 

tent,  it  is  separate  from  the  anterior  wall  of  the  thorax  by  the  anterior 
margins  of  the  lung  and  pleural  sacs,  but  is  in  direct  relation  with  the  left 
half  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  body  of  the  st«rnum. 

If  a  large  excess  of  fluid  is  poured  out  into  the  sac,  either  in  the  form  of 
an  exudate  or  transudate,  the  sac  distends,  and  extends  beyond  its  nor- 
mal limits.  And  in  proportion  to  the  distention  the  precordial  area  be- 
comes correspondingly  more  pyramidal  in  shape,  the  base  being  below 
and  the  apex  at  the  third  interspace  to  the  left  of  the  sternum.  This  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sac  as  it  increases  in  size  pushes  aside  the 
anterior  portions  of  the  lungs  which  normally  cover  the  major  portion  of 
the  pericardium.  The  transverse  diameter  is  greatest  at  the  fourth  or 
fifth  interspace.  Dulness  extending  1  to  2  inches  to  the  right  of  the  ster- 
num is  of  considerable  importance,  and  is  known  as  Rotch's  sign.  In 
addition  to  the  increase  in  the  transverse  diameter  and  the  ext«nsion  of 
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dultipss  to  the  riRht,  the  area  of  (fulness  may  extend  to  tlio  left,  lieyond 
the  apex  lieat;  while  theoretieally  the  latter  condition  is  possible  and 
often  mentioned  as  oceurrinf!.  it  is  rarely  noted  (see  Figs.  21(i-217}. 

If  the  effusion  is  very  larfie,  compression  of  the  left  hinp  may  l)e  mani- 
fested in  two  ways:  (1)  by  a  high-pitched  tympanitic  percussion  note  in 
the  left  axillary  rejtion;  and  (2)  by  an  area  of  dulness  posteriorly  just 
beneath  the  angle  of  the  left  seapula.  The  latter  may  be  increased  or 
diminished  accordingly  as  the  patient  sits  up  or  leans  forward. 

j4uKCM/(n(iVin, ^Unless  the  original  friction  rub  hat*  l>een  heard  all 
over  the  preciinlium,  or  has  l>een  limite<l  to  the  \niAC  of  the  heart,  it 


disappears  with  the  appearance  of  the  fiiiii 
and  visceral  layers.  In  the  absence  of  a  fric 
auscultatory  finding  is  the  muffled  and  di 
Boumls  at  the  apex,  and  over  the  body  of  Ihi 
heart  sounds  may  be  altered  by  |«)sture,  be 
than  in  the  recumbent  |Kisition.  In  ad<Hti 
action,  a  disturbance  of  the  rhythm  and  a 
second  sound  are  frequently  eneounlered. 
cause  of  endocarditis  is  ()flen  the  same  a.' 
the  presence  of  an  endocardial  murmur  m 
diagnosis. 


,/I)r.  J).  H.  Boa 


1  whicli  sei)arates  the  parietal 
tion  mil  llie  only  noteworthy 
ant  character  of  the  heart 
hearl.  The  intensity  of  the 
!(£  more  audible  in  the  erect 
n  to  rapidity  of  the  cardiac 
cetitiiation  of  the  pulmonic 
Inasmuch  as  the  exciting 
that  |)roducing  pericarditis 
y  add  to  the  difficulties  of 
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Another  associated  condition  which  makes  the  recognition  of  pericar- 
dial eflfusion  a  difficult  matter  is  croupous  pneumonia,  involving  the  left 
lung.  Under  these  circumstances  two  factors  aid  in  obscuring  the 
secondary  condition;  first,  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  pulmonary 
affection;  and  secondly,  the  physical  signs. 

Diagnosis. — Aside  from  entirely  overlooking  the  presence  of  fluid  in 
the  pericardial  sac,  the  next  most  common  error  is  in  mistaking  the  con- 
dition for  cardiac  dilatation.  And  while  the  distinction  between  the  two 
conditions  is  theoretically  easy,  their  differentiation  at  the  bedside  is 
often  a  difficult  matter.  In  weighing  the  evidence  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  in  dilatation  the  apex  beat  is  visible  and  diffuse;  the  area  of 
dulness  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  normal  triangular  space  and  does  not 
assume  the  pear-shaped  area  seen  in  effusion,  nor  does  it  alter  the  per- 
cussion note  over  the  left  lung;  the  heart  sounds  are  distinct,  valvular 
or  fetal  in  character,  and  gallop  rhythm  is  common.  If  the  patient  is 
stout  and  the  chest  wall  thick,  the  points  of  difference  in  favor  of  cardiac 
dilatation  are  greatly  obscured. 

Because  of  the  strong  cardiac  impulse  and  intensity  of  the  heart 
sounds  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  should  cause  no  confusion. 

An  encysted  collection  of  fluid  between  the  lobes  of  the  lungs,  or  in 
the  pleural  sac  may  simulate  a  pericardial  effusion.  The  differentiation 
will  rest  largely  on  the  character  of  the  physical  findings. 

A  tumor  in  the  anterior  mediastinum  may  approximate  the  area  of 
dulness  occurring  in  a  pericardial  effusion.  An  example  of  this  is  shown 
in  Fig.  307. 

The  X-ray  is  the  most  certain  means  of  detecting  a  pericardial  effusion 
and  in  doubtful  cases  should  be  resorted  to  whenever  possible  (Fig.  360). 

ADHESIVE  PERICARDITIS 

Etiology. — Chronic  adhesive  pericarditis  may  be  the  final  stage  of  the 
acute  fibrinous  form,  although  it  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  one  ol)server 
to  follow  this  change.'  The  adherent  type  is  most  frequently  encountered 
years  after  the  initial  mischief,  and  almost  invariably  presents  itself 
in  some  form  of  cardiac  embarrassment.  Acute  rheumatic  fever  is  the 
most  fre(iuent  predisposing  cause.  In  the  absence  of  a  history  of  this 
infection,  tuberculosis  seems  to  be  the  next  most  important  factor.  A 
tuberculous  origin  of  the  trouble  is  to  be  suspected,  especially  if  the 
patient  presents  any  evidence  of  tuberculosis,  either  latent  or  active. 
Brooks  and  Lippencott^  in  a  study  of  1000  protocols  found  150  instances 
of  pericarditis,  61  of  which  were  of  the  chronic  adhesive  type.  Of  these 
61  cas(»s  tuberculosis  was  the  apparent  etiological  factor  in  17.  Hoist* 
found  evidences  of  adhesive  pericarditis  in  61  cases  among  1586  autopsies. 
Tuberculosis  was  present  in  10  of  the  61  cases  (see  **  Tuberculous  Peri- 
carditis," p.  606).  Sicard  among  2000  autopsies  found  adhesive  peri- 
carditis in  77  instances.  The  condition  may  be  expected,  therefore,  in 
about  4  piT  cent,  of  all  cases  coming  to  autopsy. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Several  varieties  of  adhesive  pericarditis  are  en- 
countenMJ.  (1)  The  adhesions  may  obliterate  only  a  portion  of  the  peri- 
cardial sac  (see  Fig.  218).     (2)  Obliteration  of  the  sac  may  be  complete 

^  Am.  Jour.  Med.  5c..  December,  1909. 

2  Xorsk  Magazin  for  Laegevidemtkoberiy  October,  1914,  Ixxv. 
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(Fig.  361).  (3)  The  sac  may  be  obliterated  and  in  addition  is  adherent 
to  surrounding  structures  (mediastino-pericarditis)  (Fig.  362).  (4)  As  a 
part  of  a  multiple  serositis.  When  old  the  fibrous  tissue  is  dense  and 
tough  and  cannot  be  separated  from  the  heart  without  tearing  the  latter. 
When  adherent  to  the  surrounding  structures  the  heart,  lungs  and 
mediastinal  contents  cannot  be  separated  and  must  be  removed  en  masse. 

The  heart  muscle  itself  is  apt  to  present  degenerative  changes  and 
there  is  very  commonly  an  associated  endocarditis.  In  common  with 
aortic  insufficiency  and  general  arterio-sclerosis,  adhesive  pericarditis 
often  produces  the  most  extreme  degree  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  met 
with.  When  symptoms  do  arise  they  are  usually  due  to  myocardial 
changes  which  may  have  developed  concomitantly  with  the  pericardial 
damage  or  independently. 

Pathological  Physiology. — The  mechanical  effects  upon  the  circula- 
tion due  to  the  adhesions  are  described  by  Hirschfelder  as  follows:  (1) 
The  work  of  the  ventricle  is  increased  by  the  tug  upon  the  adhesions. 
(2)  The  filling  of  the  heart  may  be  hindered  by  strangulation  of  the  vena 
cava.  At  each  contraction  the  heart  must  not  only  drive  out  the  blood, 
but  must  pull  on  its  harness  of  adhesions.  The  additional  work  will 
depend  on  the  tightness  of  the  adhesions  and  the  weight  and  rigidity  of 
the  structures  pulled.  Adhesions  between  the  ribs  and  diaphragm 
cause  the  greatest  effort.  (3)  The  emptying  of  the  heart  and  the  flow 
through  the  aorta  may  be  hindered  by  the  tugging  of  adhesions  upon  the 
arch  of  the  aorta. 

As  the  result  of  the  increased  work  the  heart  hypertrophies  just  as 
it  does  in  the  presence  of  chronic  endocarditis.  As  degenerative  changes 
are  relatively  common  in  the  heart  muscle,  either  as  the  result  of  the 
fibrosis  extending  in  from  the  pericardium  or  as  an  independent  affection, 
compensation  is  apt  to  fail  if  the  heart  is  subjected  to  an  undue  strain. 
When  compensation  fails,  it  may  present  the  clinical  picture  of  failure  of 
the  left  ventricle  with  marked  dyspnea  or  pulmonary  edema;  or  it  may 
manifest  itself  chiefly  l)y  the  signs  of  venous  stasis  such  as  occur  in  failure 
of  the  right  ventricle.  Hirschfelder  states  that  the  type  of  broken  com- 
pensation will  depend  on  whether  the  adhesions  are  greatest  over  the 
left  or  over  the  right  ventricle. 

Death  is  seldom  due  to  the  pericarditis  itself.  It  occurs  either  as  the 
result  of  degenerative  changes  in  the  heart  muscle  or  to  exhaustion  of 
the  heart  as  the  result  of  some  intercurrent  affection. 

The  relative  frequency  of  the  condition  and  the  fact  that  it  is  encoun- 
tered far  more  often  at  the  autopsy  table  than  during  life  indicate  that, 
except  under  unusual  circumstances,  the  lesion  is  not  of  great  importance. 

Symptoms. — There  are  no  symptoms  which  suggest  the  presence  of 
adherent  pericarditis.  In  what  has  been  designated  as  the  silent  group, 
the  existence  of  adhesive  pericarditis  escapes  notice  entirely  as  there  are 
neither  symptoms  nor  signs  referable  to  the  heart. 

In  the  group  in  which  the  ill  health  is  obviously  cardiac  in  origin  the 
recognition  of  adhesive  pericarditis  will  depend  largely  on  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  physical  examination.  If  it  is  assumed  that  the  hypertrophy 
or  dilatation  of  the  heart  is  purely  cardiac  in  origin,  or  that  it  is  secondary 
to  vascular  or  renal  disease,  the  true  cause  will  not  l)e  suspected.  Fur- 
thermore, it  only  too  frequently  happens  that  in  addition  to  the  adherent 
pericardium  there  is  also  an  endocarditis.     Under. these  circumstances 
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it  is  usually  taken  for  granted  that  the  endocarditis  is  the  only  condition 
present.  Whether  cardiac  murmurs  are  present  or  not,  adhesive  peri- 
carditis is  to  be  thought  of  in  a  young  adult  if  there  is  a  history  of  acute 
rheumatic  fever  followed  by  endocarditis,  and  especially  so  if  the  cardiac 
failure  is  more  marked  or  the  cardiac  enlargement  more  extensive  than 
the  endocardial  damage  seems  to  warrant.  An  additional  point  of  some 
importance  is  the  fact  that  in  young  individuals  apparently  suffering 
from  endocarditis,  an  adherent  pericardium  is  to  be  suspected  when  the 
heart  lioes  not  respond  to  digitalis. 

The  recognition  of  adhesive  pericarditis  seems  to  be  as  uncertain  to- 
day as  it  was  a  century  ago.  Corvisart^  expressed  the  diagnostic  diffi- 
culties as  follows:  **From  its  insensible  attack,  from  its  secret  progress, 
arises  in  most  ca.ses  a  difficulty  often  insurmountal)le  in  the  diagnosis 
of  this  inflanunation.  If  we  attend  to  the  few  observations  transmitted 
to  us  on  this  point  of  practice,  we  know  not  by  what  signs  to  distinguish 
its  attack,  what  symptoms  accompany  its  progress;  hence  we  are  obliged 
to  grant  that  all  the  phenomena  that  belong  to  this  disease  are  so  vague, 
that  it  is  even  unccTtain  whether  a  coml)ination  of  a  great  number  of 
observations  of  this  kind  can  throw  much  Hght  on  its  history.''  Gee  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  in  the  discovery  of  adherent  pericardiuTn  we 
seldom  get  farth(»r  than  a  guess. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspectiofi. — It  is  doubtful  whether  a  diagnosis  of 
adherent  pericarditis  can  \ye  made  unless  systolic  retraction  of  the  inter- 
spaces is  present.  The  retraction  is  systolic  in  time  and  occurs  in  the 
region  of  the  apex.  Systolic  retraction  also  should  be  looked  for  poste- 
riorly on  the  left  side  l)etween  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  (Broadbent's 
sign).  In  extreme  cases  the  costal  cartilages  or  xyphoid  cartilage  may 
be  pulled  in  with  each  systole.  Epigastric  systolic  retraction  is  a  normal 
phenomenon  and  must  not  be  confused  with  the  aforementioned  forms. 

The  character  of  the  cardiac  impulse  is  not  of  much  value  as  it  re- 
sembles that  encountered  either  in  hypertrophy  or  dilatation  of  the  heart: 
Diastolic  collapse*  of  the*  cervical  veins  is  cited  as  an  evidence  of  adherent 
pericarditis,  but  it  is  a  sign  of  relatively  little  value. 

Palpation.  -The  most  notable  finding  on  palpation  is  the  presence  of 
diastolic  shock.  This  sign  ranks  with  systolic  retraction  as  being  the 
most  important  evidiMice  of  the*  existence  of  obliterative  pericarditis. 
The  pulsus  paradoxus  is  commonly  pr(»sent,  but  its  diagnostic  value  is 
relatively  unimportant. 

Percus.'^ion. — If  th(»  pericarditis  is  also  associated  with  a  medias- 
tinitis,  pcMcussion  may  sliow  that  the  anterior  margin  of  the  left  lung  is 
inmiovai)le  and  do(»s  not  change  with  inspiration  and  expiration.  The 
normal  lat(M*al  nioi)ility  of  the  heart  upon  change  of  posture,  does  not 
occur. 

Auscultation. — There  are  no  auscultatory  signs  distinctive  of  adhesive 
pericarditis.  As  has  been  already  pointed  out  endocardial  murmurs  may 
be  present.  If  they  are,  it  is  to  i)e  i)orne  in  mind  that  they  do  not  vitiate 
a  diagnosis  of  adherent  i)ericardiuni  inasmuch  as  the  association  is  a 
frequent  one.  Among  4()  cases  iii  which  a  presystolic  apical  murmur 
occurred  without  mitral  stenosis,  Phear-  found  that  20  were  associated 

'  **  Essav  oil  Organic  Disoasos  of  the  Hoart  and  (Ircit  Vessels,'' Eng.  Trans,  hv 
Gates.  IS  12. 

"^L'lnrri,  lS9o,  ii,  716. 
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with  adhesive  pcricaniitis.  The  explanation  which  has  l)eon  offered  to 
expkiii  this  niurmiir  is  that  vihrationa  may  be  set  up  by  the  current  pro- 
pelled from  a  (litittod  and  hyportrophiod  auricle  info  a  ventricle  wh(»se 
nnisciihir  nails  are  deficient  in  tone. 

Aus(iil(ati<ni  of  Ihe  lungs  may  reveal  lininehoveficiilar  breathing  at 
the  left  scapular  angle  due  to  compression  of  the  lunp;. 

Pick's  Disease  or  Pericardial  Pseudo-cirrhosis  of  the  Liver. — When 
in  addition  to  the  pericardium,  the  mediastinum,  pleura,  liver  and  omen- 


in  HoKpitnl.  I'hiliui<liihia 


•l«-'i r.  illn-ir:ili-  tl,.-  "  Ziiokern 

ilnli'  1'.  Ili>-  K.iEar  irinB  on  fl  cakr.      .. 
Iinfiicliipirrhiiriix  ut  Ihe  livpr."'     (Sprei- 


tuni  arc  also  involved,  we  have  what  has  been  deHcril)ed  as  pericardial 
[iseuiio-cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  or  Pick's  disease.  The  heart  and  liver  are 
lovcred  will)  a  thick  white  layer  of  inflammatorv  pR)duet,  Kiving  them 
(III-  aitpcaiaiicc  of  iH-iiig  coated  with  an  "ieinK."  heua-  the  (lermun  name 
■ZuckerKUss  LcInt  and  Herz"  (Fig.  303).  The  condition  is  often 
InlM-rculousin  origin.  Head  has  collected  55  cases  fn>ni  the  literature  and 
added  4.     This  symptom-complex,  sometimes  called  multiple  serositis. 
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presents  the  clinical  picture  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  Ascites  and  dropsy 
of  the  lower  extremities  are  the  most  prominent  signs  while  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  remains  free  from  edema.  Jaundice  is  absent  or  very  tran- 
sient in  character,  and  aside  from  the  ascites  there  is  no  other  e\'idenee 
of  portal  obstruction.  Dyspnea  and  engorgement  of  the  veins  of  the 
neck  are  usually  present  in  Pick's  disease,  but  the  frequency  of  asso- 
ciated cardiorenal  disease  in  true  cirrhosis  is  apt  to  produce  the  same 
phenomena. 

The  recognition  of  this  condition  will  depend,  almost  entirely  on  the 
detection  of  the  signs  indicative  of  adhesive  pericarditis.  If  such  signs 
are  present  the  diagnosis  is  possible,  otherwise  the  assumption  is  certain 
to  be  that  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  as  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 
DISEASES  OF  THE  MYOCARDIUM 

Introduction. — Valvular  disease  of  the  heart  is,  with  few  exceptions, 
easily  determined.  Changes  in  the  heart  muscle,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
often  extremely  difficult  to  recognize.  Although  the  term  **  heart  dis- 
ease''  is,  in  the  minds  of  many,  associated  with  a  valvular  defect  it  can- 
not be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  ability  of  the  heart  to  carry 
on  its  functions  is  dependent,  almost  entirely,  on  the  condition  of  the 
cardiac  muscle.  The  majority  of  valvular  defects  are  for  a  long  time,  and, 
in  some  instances  always,  of  secondary  importance.  So  long  as  the 
cardiac  muscle  remains  healthy,  the  heart,  subject  to  chronic  valvular 
disease  is  capable  of  performing  its  work  as  effectively  as  a  normal  heart. 
It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  such  a  heart  is  functionally  normal  under 
ordinary  conditions;  it  cannot  often  withstand  unusual  demands.  When, 
however,  the  heart  muscle  becomes  exhausted  as  the  result  of  compensa- 
tion having  reached  its  limit  or  when  the  muscle  becomes  impaired 
through  degenerative  changes,  with  or  without  a  valvular  defect,  the 
most  serious  circulatory  disturbances  take  place.  The  diagnosis  of 
structural  changes  in  the  heart  muscle  is  often  beset  with  difficulty. 
Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is,  as  a  rule,  easily  recognized;  so  too  is  the 
dilatation  which  succeeds  hypertrophy.  Degenerative  changes,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  often  entirely  overlooked  although  the  etiological  factor 
should,  in  many  instances,  put  us  on  our  guard.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  cases  of  diphtheria  where  it  is  well  recognized  that  acute  degenera- 
tive changes  in  the  muscle  are  relatively  common  and  may  end  fatally 
unless  the  possibilities  of  such  a  lesion  is  recognized.  Broadbent  has  stated 
the  case  very  clearly.  *'Too  commonly  no  attempt  is  made  to  recognize 
the  existence  and  extent  of  degeneration  or  dilatation.  The  symptoms 
duo  to  derangement  of  the  circulation  force  themselves  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  medical  man,  but  no  murmur  being  detected,  the  only  diag- 
nosis ventured  upon  is  that  of  *weak  heart,'  a  vague  term  which  covers 
the  entire  ground,  from  temporary  functional  debility  to  disease  inevi- 
tably and  imminently  fatal." 

The  structural  changes  which  may  take  place  in  the  heart  are:  (1) 
hypertrophy,  which  may  be  physiological  or  pathological;  (2)  dilatation  of 
one  or  more  of  the  chambers;  (3)  degenerative  changes,  which  may  be 
acute  or  chronic;  (4)  unusual  conditions  such  as  syphilitic  gummata, 
abscess  and  aneurism. 

HYPERTROPHY  OF  THE  HEART 

The  size  of  the  heart  is  proportionate  to  the  body  weight,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  to  stature.  In  an  adult  man  the  normal  heart  averages  300 
grams  in  weight;  in  an  adult  woman,  250  grams.  As  the  result  of  disease 
the  weight  of  the  heart  may  be  enormously  increased  beyond  these  limits. 
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Instances  have  been  recorded  in  which  the  heart  weighed  1700  and  2500 
grams  respectively.  In  men  the  weight  of  the  heart  to  the  whole  body  is 
about  1  to  170;  in  women  it  is  1  to  183. 

Hypertrophy  may  affect  one  chamber  only,  but  this  is  unusual.  The 
chamber  to  be  first  affected  is  that  one  which  first  is  subjected  to  an  un- 
usual amount  of  work.  Generally  speaking  the  left  ventricle  is  the  cham- 
ber in  which  the  hypertrophy  is  most  marked  even  when  other  portions  of 
the  heart  are  involved  also  (see  Fig.  193). 

Two  forms  of  hypertrophy  are  recognized:  (1)  simple  enlargement, 
without  change  in  the  size  of  the  cavities;  and  (2)  hypertrophy  plus  dila- 
tation of  the  cavities,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  eccentric  enlargement. 
Figs.  364,  365,  and  366  show  very  well  the  change  from  simple  hyper- 
trophy to  dilatation. 


Formerly  another  form  of  hypertrophy  was  described,  namely,  the 
so-called  concentric  enlargement  of  the  heart.  In  this  state  the  muscle 
is  tremendously  thickened  and  the  cavity  diminished  in  size.  This 
condition  is  now  recognized  as  a  post-mortem  change.  It  is  not  infre- 
quently seen  when  the  autopsy  has  been  hclil  within  six  hours  of  death 
and  is  due  to  rigor  mortis. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  consists  of  an  increase  in  either  the  number 
or  the  size  of  the  muscle  cells,  or  both.  In  addition  there  is  also  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  connective  tissue  and  fat.     The  hypcrtrophied  muscle  is 
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of  a  brownish-red  color  and  the  consistency  is  markedly  increased. 
Slight  degrees  of  hypertrophy  are  not  apt  to  cause  any  disturbance  but 
when  the  enlargement  becomes  excessive  the  mere  size  of  the  organ  may 
produce  cardiac  symptoms.  That  lack  of  space  may  mechanically  inter- 
fere with  the  action  of  the  heart  is  shown  in  Fig.  367.  The  most  extreme 
degrees  of  hypertrophy  are  those  which  occur  as  the  result  of  aortic  re- 
gurgitation, chronic  adherent  pericarditis  and  arterio-sclerosis  and  chronic 
nephritis  (Fig.  368). 

Physiological  Hypertrophy 

At  birth  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  two  ventricles  is  the  same  but 
as  the  left  ventricle  thereafter  assumes  the  chief  burden  of  carrying  on 
the  circulation  it  becomes  physiologically  hypertrophied  to  meet  the 
demand.  Throughout  adult  life  the  heart  possesses  the  ability  to  in- 
crease its  muscular  power  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  the  skeletal 
muscles  respond  to  increased  work  or  exercise.  The  hypertrophy  under 
these  circumstances  is,  however,  rarely  of  the  extreme  degree  that  occurs 
as  the  result  of  pathological  conditions. 

The  normal  heart  may,  therefore,  become  hypertrophied  as  the  result 
of  laborious  occupations  or  as  the  result  of  athletics.  The  effect  of  com- 
petitive athletics  upon  the  heart  has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention 
during  the  past  decade.  So  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  literature  on 
the  subject  opinions  as  to  the  hurtfulness  or  harmlessness  of  competitive 
athletics  are  extremely  contradictory.  That  some  hypertrophy  does 
occur  is  unquestioned  but  as  to  whether  the  heart  also  becomes  dilated  or 
whether  it  later  in  life  becomes  more  susceptible  to  endocardial  and 
myocardial  changes  is  still  open  to  question.  In  a  recent  study  of  the 
effect  of  rowing  upon  the  young  adult  heart  Lee,  Dodd  and  Young' 
found  that  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  size  of  the  heart  of  men  who 
have  been  rowing  for  two  to  four  years,  and  men  who  have  been  rowing 
over  ten  years.  The  hearts  of  these  two  groups  are  very  slightly  larger 
than  the  hearts  of  a  younger  group  who  have  not  as  yet  participated  in 
serious  competitive  rowing.  These  differences  seem  to  be  explained  by 
the  differences  in  age  and  development. 

One  is  probably  sdfe  in  assuming  that  if  the  heart  is  organically  sound 
excessive  work,  aside  from  causing  slight  physiological  hypertrophy  will 
cause  no  permanent  damage.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the 
apparent  deleterious  effect  of  athletics  in  later  life  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
changed  habits.  The  man  who  participates  in  athletic  competition,  only 
too  frecpiently,  upon  leaving  college  ceases  exercising  and  leads  a  sed- 
entary life.  As  a  result  the  cardiac  as  well  as  the  skeletal  muscles,  be- 
come flabby  and  weak. 

Pregnancy  has  been  cited  as  one  of  the  causes  of  physiological  hyper- 
trophy but  enlargement  of  the  heart  in  pregnant  women  is  probably  more 
apparent  than  real.  Owing  to  the  high  position  of  the  diaphragm  in 
pregnancy  the  heart  is  displaced  upward  and  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness 
is  increased  because  the  heart  is  brought  closer  to  the  chest  wall,  and 
also  because  it  lies  more  horizontally. 

Symptoms  and  Signs  of  Physiological  Hypertrophy. — Symptoms  are 
usually  wanting  in  physiological  hypertrophy  except  immediately  after 

*  Boston  Med.  d*  Surg.  Jour.y  Sept.  30,  1915. 
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severe  exertion.  At  this  time  there  may  !>e  a  sense  of  throbbing  in  the 
vessels  of  the  neck  and  of  the  heart  itself.  Under  ordinary  conditions 
there  are  no  untoward  sv-mptoms. 

Physical  signs  are  also  trivnal  as  the  hypertrophy  is  rarely  as  marked 
as  that  occurring  in  pathological  conditions.  Visible  displacement  of  the 
apex  beat  Ls  not  conspicuous.  Percussion  usually  shows  some  increase  in 
the  cardiac  dimensions.  On  auscultation  the  first  sound  is  loud  and 
slightly  more  prolonged  than  normal  and  the  second  sound  is  not 
accentuated.  When  the  hypertrophy  is  slight^  such  as  occurs  in  ath- 
letes, the  blood-pressure  is  normal.  Slight  degrees  of  hypertrophy  can 
best  be  determined  bv  means  of  the  X-ravs.  The  examination  L^  made 
with  the  patient  standing.  The  X-ray  tuiye  is  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
mid-portion  of  the  thorax  at  a  distance  of  7  feet  (teleoroentgenography). 

Physiological  hypertrophy  may  be  looked  upon  as  dangerous,  if  the 
heart  is  overacting  when  the  individual  is  at  rest.  Under  the  circum- 
stances the  cardiac  impulse  is  seen  to  be  heaving  or  diffuse,  the  second 
sound  accentuated  and  the  blood-pressure  is  raised. 

Hypertrophy  as  the  Result  of  Disease 

Hypertrophy  may  occur  as  the  result  of  disease  of  the  heart  itself  or 
as  the  result  of  abnormal  conditions  in  other  portions  of  the  circulatory 
apparatus.  Hypertrophy  under  such  circumstances  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  defensive  action.  In  order  to  overcome  a  valvular  defect  or  the  in- 
creased arterial  resistance  the  heart  hypertrophies  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  amount  of  work  demanded  of  it.  Adami  and  Nicholls  classify 
the  causes  of  hypertrophy  as  follows: 

I.  Obstruction  to  egress  of  blood. 

(a)  Endocardial,  from  stenosis  of  one  of  the  valves. 
(6)  Arterial,  from  diminution  of  the  arterial  lumen,  sclerosis,  con- 
traction of  the  smaller  arteries,  etc. 
(c)  Pericardial,  from  complete  synechia. 
II.  Increase  in  the  volume  of  blood  to  be  proj^elled. 

(a)  Actual  increase  in  the  amount  of  circulating  blood,  plethora, 

Munich  beer  heart,  etc. 
(6)  From  regurgitation,  as  in  mitral  and  aortic  incompetence. 
III.  Increase  in  rate  of  blood  flow. 

(a)  From  tachycardia,  as  in  exophthalmic  goitre. 
(6)  As  a  response  to  systemic  needs,  as  in  the  athlete.     (This  has 
been  considered  under  physiological  hypertrophy.) 

In  practically  all  of  these  conditions  the  hypertrophy  first  manifests 
itself  in  the  left  ventricle  but  as  time  goes  on,  whether  because  of  exces- 
sive work,  or  because  the  exciting  cause  constantly  increases  the  demand 
for  additional  effort,  the  hypertrophy  becomes  general.  The  hyper- 
trophy manifests  itself  first  in  the  right  ventricle  as  the  result  of  fetal  or 
congenital  heart  disease  and  as  the  result  of  certain  pulmonary  affec- 
tions (fibrosis  of  the  lungs,  emphysema,  etc.). 

Valvular  I)i,sease  of  the  Heart. — This  is  by  far  the  commonest  cause 
of  hypertrophy  and  has  been  considered  under  "Chronic  Valvular  Dis- 
ease" (p.  054). 
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Chronic  Adhesive  Pericarditis. — As  the  result  of  adhesions  between 
the  two  layers  of  the  pericardium  and,  often,  with  the  mediastinal  tis- 
sues, the  action  of  the  heart  is  seriously  embarrassed.  The  additional 
work  then  thrown  upon  the  heart  often  leads  to  an  enormous  degree  of 
hypertrophy. 

Arten'o-sclerosis  and  Chronic  Nephritis. — Next  to  chronic  valvular 
disease  arterio-sclerosis  when  associated  with  chronic  glomerulo-nephritis 
is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  hypertrophy.  Hypertrophy  arising  under 
these  conditions  has  been  considered  under  chronic  aortitis  or  arterio- 
sclerosis of  the  aorta  (see  Fig.  181). 

''Munich  Beer  Heart.** — Excessive  eating  and  drinking  is  a  common 
cause  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  and  occurs  with  great  frequency  in 
those  who  consume  large  quantities  of  l^eer.  A  heart  which  becomes 
enlarged  as  the  result  of  excessive  beer  drinking  has  been  called  the 
**  Munich  beer  heart,  **  although  the  condition  is  not  peculiar  to  that  city, 
nor  is  it  confined  exclusively  to  beer.  Excessive  eating  and  drinking 
are  apt  to  be  followed  by  a  temporary  increase  in  the  activity  of  the 
heart,  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  the  tension  in  the  arteries.  This 
is  due  to  the  temporary  increase  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood, 
stimulation  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  by  the  products  of  metabolism 
and  also  because  the  excessive  ingestion  of  liquids  temporarily  increases 
the  total  amount  of  blood  (Striimpell).  This  so-called  plethoric  condition 
is  usually  seen  in  middle-aged  individuals  who  indulge  freely  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  and  lead  a  sedentary  life.  Many  of  the  cases  of 
idiopathic  hypertrophy  properly  belong  under  this  category. 

Tachycardia. — Enlargement  of  the  heart  often  occurs  as  the  result  of 
increased  cardiac  action.  The  most  typical  example  of  this  form  of 
hypertrophy  is  seen  in  Graves'  disease.  In  some  instances  the  rapid 
heart  action  and  the  goitre  may  constitute  the  only  symptoms  of  the 
disease.  Neurotic  indivichmls  often  suffer  from  tachycardia  and  slight 
cardiac  hypertrophy. 

Symptoms. — Even  extreme  degrees  of  hypertrophy  may  exist  for  a 
long  time  without  producing  symptoms.  This  is  natural  as  the  hyper- 
trophy develops  as  a  defensive  measure  and  for  varying  periods  of  time 
the  circulatorv  mechanism  suffers  no  inconvenience.  Eventuallv,  how- 
ever,  the  increased  amount  of  work  tends  to  exhaust  the  muscle  or  the 
demands  on  it  become  so  great  that  compensation  can  no  longer  be 
maintained. 

Premonitory  symptoms  are  u.sually  present  before  the  heart  l)ecomes 
definitelv  insufficient.  Thus  there  mav  be  transient  attacks  of  faintness 
or  dizziness,  palpitation,  or  an  annoying  sense  of  fluttering  of  the  heart. 
Shortness  of  breath  or  a  sense  of  precordial  oppression  is  common,  espe- 
cially after  exertion.  In  some  instances  the  violent  action  of  the  heart 
may  give  rise  to  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  throbbing  sensations  in 
the  head  and  neck  and  to  pulsatile  noises  in  the  ears.  Finall>^,  dilata- 
tion sup(Tven(\s  and  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs  of  failing  com- 
I)ensation  appear.  These  differ  in  no  particular  from  those  occurring 
in  chronic  valvular  disease. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — The  apex  l)eat  is  displaced  downward 
and  outward.  If  may  l>e  but  slightly  removed  from  its  normal  position, 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  marked  hypertrophy,  it  may  !)e  in  the  sixth  or  seventh 
interspace  and  as  far  to  the  left  as  the  mid-axillary  line.     The  cardiac 
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impulse  is  seen  as  a  gentle  heave.  In  very  thick-chested  individuals 
neither  the  apex  beat  nor  the  heaving  impulse  may  be  visible,  even  when 
a  considerable  degree  of  hypertrophy  is  seen. 

Palpation. — This  serves  to  confirm  the  location  of  the  apex  beat  and 
also  the  rather  diffuse  and  heaving  character  of  the  impulse.  By  pal^ 
pation  the  amount  of  hypertrophy  can  be  roughly  estimated  by  the 
strength  of  the  impulse.  The  cardiac  impulse  is  not  only  felt  to  be 
forcible  and  diffuse  but  in  addition  the  overlying  ribs  may  be  distinctly 
lifted.  The  forcibleness  of  the  impulse  is  sometimes  better  appreciated 
by  pressing  the  fingers  into  the  intercostal  spaces. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  hypertrophy  is  due  in  large  part  to  high 
arterial  tension  (chronic  nephritis,  lead  poisoning,  gout,  etc.)  the  pulse 
will  feel  full  and  tense.  It  usually  takes  considerable  pressure  to  com- 
pletely obliterate  the  pulse.  In  such  cases  the  blood-pressure  is  always 
high. 

Percussion. — Unless  the  hypertrophy  is  very  slight  the  area  of  cardiac 
dulness  will  l>e  found  to  be  increased  downward  and  to  the  left.  Dulness 
to  the  right  of  the  sternum  is  also  increased  due  to  the  dilatation  and 
hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle. 

Auscultation. — Unless  the  hypertrophy  is  due  to  chronic  valvular 
disease  or  slight  dilatation  is  also  present,  no  murmurs  are  heard.  The 
first  sound  is  loud,  low-pitched  and  more  prolonged  than  normal  and  gives 
the  impression  of  a  powerfully  contracting  muscle.  The  second  sound  is 
usually  very  distinct  at  the  apex.  At  the  aortic  area  the  second  sound 
may  be  accentuated  and  ringing  in  character.  In  such  cases  there  is 
usually  present  a  chronic  aortitis.  Reduplication  of  the  first  sound  at  the 
apex  may  be  the  first  intimation  of  oncoming  dilatation  of  the  left 
ventricle. 

DILATATION  OP  THE  HEART 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  hypertrophy  one  or  all  of  the  chambers  of  the 
heart  may  be  involved.  In  mitral  stenosis,  for  instance,  distention  of  the 
left  auricle  may,  for  a  time,  be  the  only  evidence  of  dilatation.  As  the 
back  pressure  becomes  greater  and  greater  the  right  ventricle  also  be- 
comes dilated  as  does  also  finally  the  right  auricle.  Generally  speaking, 
the  use  of  the  term  ''dilatation  of  the  heart ^*  has  reference  to  dilatation 
of  the  left  ventricle,  although,  as  a  rule,  the  right  ventricle  is  also  dilated. 

An  increase  in  the  capacity  of  one  or  more  of  the  chambers  of  the 
heart  may  be  due  to  temporary  distention  or  to  permanent  dilatation. 
By  the  term  distention  we  have  in  mind  a  condition  in  which  the  chamber 
enlarges  temporarily  as  the  result  of  some  unusual  physiological  demand, 
and  when  this  requirement  has  ceased  the  normal  condition  returns. 
Thus  in  cases  of  relative  tricuspid  insufficiency  the  right  ventricle  may 
become  distended  temporarily  as  the  result  of  exertion  necessitating 
great  muscular  and  intrathoracic  straining.  In  such  cases  the  valvular 
orifice  is  stretched  as  the  result  of  the  distention  of  the  ventricle  and  a 
leakage  occurs.  In  like  manner  the  enlargement  of  the  left  ventricle  in 
compensated  valvular  disease  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  physiological  disten- 
tion and  not  a  dilatation,  even  if  the  condition  is  permanent  and  not 
temporary.  The  distention  is  caused  by  the  increased  volume  of  blood 
the  left  ventricle  is  forced  to  handle.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
hypertrophy  quickly  takes  place  in  order  to  meet  the  increased  work. 
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When,  however,  the  heart  muscle  no  longer  responds  to  this  demand  for 
increased  work,  the  ventricle  then  becomes  pathologically  distended  or 
dilated  (Fig.  366). 

Dilatation  is  seen  in  the  most  characteristic  aspects  when  the  heart 
muscle  is  the  seat  of  degenerative  changes.  Thus  as  the  result  of  fatty  or 
fibroid  degeneration  the  muscle  becomes  weak,  inefficient  and  unable  to 
meet  the  normal  demands.  Inability  of  the  ventricle  to  properly  empty 
itself  quickly  leads  to  dilatation. 

That  an  anatomical  defect  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  dilatation  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  hearts  are  seen  at  the  autopsy  table  in  which  marked 
degenerative  changes  have  taken  place  and  yet  these  hearts  during  life 
have  performed  their  work  fairly  satisfactorily  and  without  becoming 
dilated.  Mackenzie  believes  that  the  loss  of  muscular  tonicity  is  the 
essential  feature  of  dilatation.  So  long  as  the  tonicity  remains  unim- 
paired, or  is  only  slightly  diminished,  dilatation  does  not  occur  even  when 
there  is  present  a  serious  anatomical  lesion.  When,  however,  the  tonicity 
is  lost  cither  as  the  result  of  the  exhaustion  of  a  hypertrophied  muscle  or 
because  of  disease,  the  heart  dilates. 

This  has  been  demonstrated  experimentally.  Thus  if  extra  work  is 
suddenly  demanded  of  the  left  ventricle  as  the  result  of  clamping  the  aorta, 
the  chamber  dilates  (physiologically  distends)  and  the  systolic  output  is 
diminished.  In  healthy  hearts  there  occurs,  as  the  result  of  increased 
tonicity,  an  increase  in  the  systolic  output  and  the  ventricle  empties  itself 
properly.  If,  however,  the  obstruction  is  too  great  or  the  muscle  is  in- 
capable of  responding,  the  ventricle  becomes  pathologically  dilated 
(Frank,  Hirschfelder). 

Dilatatioriy  therefore,  may  be  defined  as  a  condition  in  which  as  the 
result  of  loss  of  muscle  tone,  a  diseased  heart  muscle  or  one  which  finally 
exhausts  its  reserve  power  is  no  longer  able  to  carry  on  the  extra  work 
demanded  of  it. 

Dilatation  of  the  heart  may  be  acute  or  chronic.  Acute  dilatation 
may  occur  as  the  result  of  excessive  muscular  exertion,  especially  in  in- 
dividuals out  of  training  or  as  the  result  of  toxic  processes,  such  as  diph- 
theria, typhoid  fever  or  pneumonia.  Sudden  mental  shock  also  may 
lead  to  an  acute  dilatation  of  the  heart. 

Chronic  dilatation  is  often  associated  with  or  is  the  sequel  of  hyper- 
trophy. It  usually  occurs  as  the  result  of  inadequate  nutrition  and  in- 
creased endocardial  pressure  and  to  an  increased  demand  for  hypertrophy. 

Degenerative  changes  in  the  heart  muscle  are  very  commonly  associated 
with  dilatation.  At  the  autopsy  table  the  dilated  heart  is  found  to  be 
much  enlarged  and  distended  with  blood.  The  walls  are  thin,  flabby, 
softer  than  normal  and  often  pale  in  color  from  fatty  changes.  Because  of 
thinness  of  the  wall  of  the  right  ventricle  this  chamber  usually  shows  the 
most  marked  evidence  of  dilatation.  The  auriculo-ventricular  orifices 
are  widely  dilated  and  the  septa  may  bulge  toward  the  less  affected  side. 

Symptoms  and  Physical  Signs  of  Dilatation. — The  symptoms  of  car- 
diac dilatation  vary  greatly.  They  may  consist  of  nothing  more  than 
slight  dyspnea  and  a  sense  of  precordial  oppression  after  exertion.  If, 
however,  the  ventricle  habitually  fails  to  expel  all  of  its  contents,  the 
symptoms  become  more  and  more  marked  and  the  failure  of  the  circula- 
tion manifests  itself  in  distant  organs  and  tissues.  The  subcutaneous 
tissues  become  edematous,  the  lungs  congested,  effusions  take  place  in  the 
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serous  cavities  and  the  liver  becomes  engorged.  The  urine  is  scanty  in 
amount,  of  a  high  specific  gravity  and  contains  much  albumen. 

Often  there  will  he  present  reflex  sensory  symptoms  as  shown  by  areas 
of  hyperalgesia  of  the  skin  and  muscles  of  the  left  chest,  axillary  fold  and 
the  sternomastoid  and  trapezius  muscles  (Mackenzie)  (see  p.  43). 

The  physical  signs  of  dilatation  are  as  follows:  Displacement  of  the 
apex  l>eat  downward  and  outward;  diffuse  pulsation;  the  evidences  of 
general  venous  engorgement;  marked  increase  of  cardiac  dulness  in  the 
transverse  diameter;  the  presence  of  murmurs  of  relative  insufficiency  at 
the  mitral  and  tricuspid  areas;  and  loss  of  the  muscular  quality  of  the 
first  sound. 

The  subject  of  failing  compensation  is  considered  more  in  detail  under 
the  heading  chronic  valvular  disease, 

MYOCARDITIS 

The  term  myocarditis  is  not  altogether  a  satisfactory  one.  It  is 
retained  lx»cause,  by  common  usage,  it  implies  disease  of  the  myocardium. 
Strictly  speaking  myocarditis  is  a  misnomer  inasmuch  as  many  of  the 
conditions  embraced  under  the  term,  are  of  a  degenerative  rather  than 
of  an  inflammatory  nature.  These  changes  impair  the  structure  and 
functional  activity  of  the  cardiac  muscle,  and  may  affect  all  or  only  a 
portion  of  the  myocardium.  In  many  instances  the  ganglia  and  nerves 
of  the  heart  are  also  involved.  The  severity  of  the  lesion  will  depend  in 
some  cases,  on  its  extent  and  in  others,  on  it.s  location.  The  location  is 
an  extremely  important  factor  for  if  the  muscle  fibers  composing  the  car- 
diac conduction  path  (auriculo-ventricular  bundle)  are  diseased,  the 
results  are  much  more  serious  than  if  an  equal  amount  of  non-specialized 
tissue  is  implicated.  It  is  important  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind  as  there 
are  many  cases  which  during  life  present  marked  symptoms  of  cardiac  in- 
sufficiency and  y(»t  at  the  autopsy  no  evidence  of  myocarditis  is  found. 
The  true  explanation  of  this  discrepancy  probably  lies  in  the  fact  that  a 
routine  autopsy  is  apt  to  overlook  these  small  specialized  areas  which  may 
be  the  only  portion  of  the  myocardium  involved.  Disease  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  bundle  (bundle  of  His)  possesses  a  pathology  of  its  own  and 
will  be  considered  separately  (pp.  169  and  187). 

Myocarditis  may  occur  in  an  acute  and  in  a  chronic  form. 

Acute  Myocarditis 

Etiology. — With  few  excerptions  acute  myocarditis  occurs  as  the  result 
of  some  acute  infectious  process.  Involvement  of  the  myocardium  is  so 
frequent  in  certain  of  the  acute  infections  that  the  possibility  of  its 
presence  should  always  be  borne  in  mind. 

Acute  rheumatic  fever  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  acute  infections 
in  this  regard.  It  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated  that  in  most  cases  of 
rheumatic  endocarditis  the  mvocardium  is  also  involved,  and  it  is  to  the 
latter  that  many  cases  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  and  chronic  myocarditis 
owe  their  origin.  Coombs*  has  pointed  out  that  death  in  the  rheumatic 
carditis  of  childhood  is  generally  directly  due  to  the  myocardial  lesions. 

Diphtheria. — It  is  well  known  that  in  diphtheria  serious  myocardial 
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changes  are  often  present  and  that  sudden  death  is  not  an  infrequent 
occurrence.  The  slightest  evidence  of  cardiac  weakness  or  irregularity, 
other  than  sinus  arrhythmia,  during  or  immediately  after  an  attack  of 
diphtheria  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  serious.  In  such  cases  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  even  the  most  trifling  exertion. 

Influenza  is  often  associated  with  marked  myocardial  changes.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  evidences  of  cardiac  mischief  usually 
appear  some  time  after  the  disappearance  of  the  primary  disease.  In  the 
aged  or  in  the  debilitated,  sudden  death  from  cardiac  failure,  several 
weeks  after  apparent  recovery  from  influenza,  is  not  an  unusual  accident. 

Syphilis. — It  is  now  recognized  that  myocardial  changes  may  occur  in 
the  early  stages  of  syphilis  (see  *' Myocardial  Changes  Due  to  Syphilis**). 

Typhoid  fever  is  quite  constantly  associated  with  myocardial  changes. 
Although  sudden  death,  due  to  cardiac  failure,  is  rare  in  typhoid  fever, 
the  heart  is  often  permanently  damaged  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent. 
Acute  myocarditis  may  occur  also  in  scarlatina  y  smallpox  and  gonorrhea. 

Sudden  blocking  of  one  of  the  coronary  vessels  by  an  embolism  or 
thrombus  is  a  not  infrequent  cause  of  localized  acute  myocarditis.  The 
sudden  shutting  off  of  the  blood  supply  leads  to  a  very  rapid  degenera- 
tion or  acute  necrosis  in  the  affected  area.  If  the  embolus  is  septic  in 
origin  an  abscess  results.  Acute  abscess  formation  in  the  myocardium 
may  be  part  of  a  general  pyemic  process  such  as  occurs  in  puerperal  fever 
or  malignant  endocarditis.  Among  9940  autopsy  records  analyzed  by 
Norris  there  were  6  cases  of  acute  suppurative  myocarditis. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  pathological  picture  of  acute  myocarditis 
will  depend  on  the  exciting  cause.  The  most  frequent  of  the  myocardial 
changes  is  an  acute  parenchymatous  degeneration  which  results  from  the 
action  of  toxins  in  the  course  of  the  acute  infections.  It  is  a  diffuse 
process  and  varies  greatly  in  severity.  It  may  consist  of  nothing  more 
than  a  slight  cloudy  swelling.  In  well-marked  cases  there  is  in  addi- 
tion a  granular  degeneration  of  the  muscle  fibers.  The  myocardium 
then  presents  a  pale  turbid  or  opaque  appearance  which  has  been  likened, 
by  Adanii,  to  parboiled  meat  or  raw  fish.  The  muscle  is  soft,  flabby  and 
readily  torn.  The  ventricles,  especially  the  left,  are  usually  dilated. 
Microscopically  the  muscle  fibers  are  seen  to  be  swollen,  fragmented  and 
the  striations  more  or  less  obscured  by  minute  granules  which  are  prob- 
ablv  albuminoid  in  nature. 

Less  frequently  an  acute  interstitial  myocarditis  occurs  as  the  result 
of  one  of  the  acute  infections  or  acute  pericarditis.  In  this  form  there 
are  collections  of  inflammatorv  leukocvtes  between  the  muscle  fi!)ers 
and  connective-tissue  proliferation.  Minute  hemorrhagic  areas  are  oft^n 
present  also. 

When  the  change  has  been  slight  in  degree,  recovery  of  the  muscle  is 
usually  complete.  In  other  instances  the  damage  is  so  great  that  death 
(»nsu(»s  as  the  result  of  cardiac  failure;  in  still  other  instances  the  muscle 
remains  permanently  impaired  and  a  chronic  myocarditis  eventually 
develops. 

When  the  nutrition  of  the  heart  is  interfered  with  as  the  result  of  the 
su(ld(»n  blocking  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  coronary  artery  a  localized 
myocarditis  occurs.  This  may  be  septic  or  benign  in  character.  The 
former  is  encountered  in  cases  of  general  sepsis  in  which  the  finer  branches 
of  the  coronary  artery  are  blocked  with  septic  emboli.     As  a  result  small 
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abscesses  develop  in  the  myocardium.  These  vary  in  size  from  a  pin- 
head  to  a  split  pea. 

The  benign  form  may  occur  as  the  result  of  an  embolism  or  thrombosis 
in  a  coronary  artery,  the  seat  of  atheromatous  changes.  In  such  cases 
the  blood  supply  to  a  given  area  of  the  myocardium  is  suddenly  shut 
off.  It  is  variously  designated  anemic  necrosis,  acute  softening  and 
myomalacia  cordis.  Cardiac  infarcts  are  most  commonly  seen  in  the 
left  ventricle  and  septum  which  are  supplied  by  the  anterior  coronar>' 
artery.  The  appearance  of  the  infarct  depends  on  its  age.  The  changes 
which  follow  blocking  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  coronary  artery  are 
usually  rapid.  At  first  the  affected  area  is  yellow  or  grayish-red  in  color. 
It  is  of  an  irregular  or  wedge  shape  and  projects  slightly  above  the  sur- 
face. The  initial  change  is  a  coagulative  necrosis  and  softening.  The 
weakened  point  in  the  heart  wall  may  rupture  and  cause  sudden  death. 
This  is  rare.  The  usual  termination  is  the  transformation  of  the  infarct 
into  scar  tissue. 

Symptoms. — It  too  often  happens  that  the  physician  in  his  anxiety 
over  the  symptoms  due  to  the  primary  disease  loses  sight  of  the  secondary' 
changes  which  may  occur.  At  the  best,  the  initial  symptoms  indica- 
tive of  myocardial  weakness  in  the  acute  infections  are  slight,  easily 
overlooked  and  may  be  entirely  absent.  The  sudden  death  of  the  patient 
may  be  the  first  intimation  that  cardiac  weakness  has  been  present.  In 
some  instances  the  myocardial  weakness  manifests  itself  during  the 
febrile  stage;  in  others,  notably  influenza  and  diphtheria,  circulatory 
disturbances  may  not  appear  until  much  later. 

The  symptoms  of  myocardial  weakness  are  restlessness  or  apathy, 
breathlessness  on  exertion,  a  sense  of  constriction  in  the  chest  and,  at 
times,  pain  which  is  anginoid  in  character.  In  the  more  serious  cases 
there  will  be  evidences  of  dilatation  of  the  heart,  namely,  cyanosis, 
d3r8pnea,  precordial  and  hepatic  pain,  vomiting  and  edema. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection, — In  the  severe  cases  the  patient  often 
presents  a  pallid  appearance  and  is  either  apathetic  or  very  restless.  If 
dilatation  has  occurred  there  may  be  cyanosis  and  more  or  less  edema  of 
the  lower  extremities.  Inspection  of  the  precordium  may  be  negative 
but  if  considerable  dilatation  has  taken  place  the  apex  beat  is  displaced 
to  the  left  and  the  impulse  may  be  diffuse. 

Palpation. — This  serves  to  locate  the  apex  beat  and  to  determine  the 
force  of  the  impulse.  Of  more  importance  is  the  character  of  the  pulse. 
The  most  common  change  in  the  pulse  is  feebleness  with  or  without  an 
increase  in  the  rate.  Much  less  frequently  there  is  a  bradycardia.  Un- 
due slowness  of  the  pulse  is  most  often  encountered  some  weeks  after 
recovery  from  an  attack  of  influenza.  The  bradycardia  may  be  vagal 
in  origin  or  it  may  be  caused  by  changes  in  the  auriculo-ventricular  bundle. 
The  most  serious  change  to  be  noted  in  the  pulse  is  lability  and  arrhyth- 
mia. The  latter  may  be  due  to  changes  in  the  force  of  the  respective 
beats  or  to  alterations  in  the  rhythm.  The  blood-pressure  in  acute 
myocarditis  is  usually  low. 

Percussion. — Unless  considerable  dilatation  is  present  there  will  be 
no  change  noted.  An  increase  in  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  heart 
speaks  for  dilatation. 

Auscultation. — If  the  myocardial  weakness  is  at  all  marked  the  heart 
sounds  are  accentuated  and  short  and  the  first  sound  lacks  the  normal 
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muscular  quality.  The  second  pulmonic  sound  is  usually  sharply  accen- 
tuated. Either  the  first  or  second  sound  may  be  reduplicated;  if  redupli- 
cation of  the  former  occurs  it  may  be  the  first  intimation  of  dilatation.  A 
functional  murmur  at  the  mitral  area  is  common  and  in  some  instances  a 
similar  murmur  may  be  heard  also  at  the  tricuspid  area. 

Diagnosis. — As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  diagnosis  of  acute  myo- 
carditis is  not  easy  and  in  many  instances  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
Armed  with  the  knowledge  that  the  condition  is  a  frequent  accompani- 
ment of  the  acute  infections,  the  physician  should  always  be  alert  to  detect 
the  slightest  alterations  in  the  circulatory  mechanism.  No  matter  how 
trivial  these  may  appear,  they  should  be  given  serious  consideration  and 
measures  taken  to  guard  the  patient  against  undue  exertion.  It  is  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind  that  the  evidences  of  myocardial  weakness  may 
not  appear  until  several  weeks  after  the  patient  has  recovered  from  the 
acute  infection.  For  this  reason  patients  who  have  recovered  from  in- 
fluenza and  diphtheria,  especially  the  latter,  should  be  kept  under 
supervision. 

Chronic  Myocarditis 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  chronic  myocarditis  are  extremely  varied. 
In  every  instance  the  chronic  lesion  is  the  sequel  of  an  acute  process  but 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances  the  latter  passes  unrecognized.  As  a 
rule  the  progress  of  the  myocardial  change  from  an  acute  inflammatory 
or  degenerative  process  to  one  of  a  chronic  nature  is  insidious  and  gives 
no  evidence  of  its  presence  until  more  or  less  serious  muscular  insufficiency 
develops.  Not  infrequently  urgent  cardiac  symptoms  develop  suddenly 
and  in  the  midst  of  apparent  health.  If  this  occurs  in  relatively  young 
or  middle-aged  individuals  syphilis  is  to  be  suspected. 

One  of  the  most  important  causes  of  chronic  myocardial  changes  is 
disturbance  of  the  coronary  circulation  which  results  in  poor  cardiac 
nutrition.  This  may  be  abrupt  as  the  result  of  an  embolus  or  thrombus 
in  which  case  a  coagulative  necrosis  takes  place  and  later  scar  tissue  is 
formed.  More  commonly  the  nutrition  of  the  heart  muscle  is  lowered 
by  reason  of  sclerosis  of  the  coronary  vessels.  The  extent  of  the  myo- 
cardial changes  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  vascular  damage.  The 
causes  of  the  coronary  sclerosis  are  the  same  as  those  producing  arterio- 
sclerosis elsewhere.  The  blood  supply  to  the  heart  may  be  seriously  inter- 
fered with  by  closure  of  the  mouths  of  the  coronary  vessels  as  the  result 
of  disease  of  the  first  part  of  the  aorta,  the  coronary  vessels  themselves 
being  healthy.  This  is  especially  apt  to  occur  as  the  result  of  syphilitic 
aortitis. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  final  stage  in  chronic  valvular  disease  is,  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances,  muscular  insufficiency  due  to  myocardial 
degeneration.  This  is  brought  about  partly  by  increased  work  and  partly 
by  perversions  in  cardiac  metabolism.  Similarly  the  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation  which  result  from  persistent  cardiac  strain  whether  due  to 
physical  exertion,  to  hypertension  in  the  arteries  or  to  adherent  pericardi- 
tis, lead  to  myocardial  degeneration  because  of  the  increased  work  de- 
manded of  the  heart.  There  may  be  included  in  this  group  also  those 
instances  in  which  the  heart  for  long  periods  of  time  l)eats  at  a  greatly 
increased  rate,  the  most  notable  example  of  which  is  seen  in  exophthalmic 
goitre. 
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Myocarditis  has  also  been  attributed  to  high-pressure  methods  of 
living,  severe  physical  labor  and  hardship  and  the  chronic  infections,  espe- 
cially syphilis.  Inasmuch  as  these  factors  are  very  frequently  the  under- 
lying causes  of  general  arterio-sclerosis  it  is  probable  that  sclerosis  of  the 
coronary  vessels  is  the  actual  cause  of  the  myocardial  changes. 

Finally  degenerative  changes  may  be  brought  about  by  chronic  in- 
toxications, such  as  perversions  of  metabolism,  alcoholism,  nicotine 
poisoning,  phosphorus  poisoning,  the  prolonged  use  of  arsenic,  etc. 

The  muscular  insufficiency  usually  manifests  itself  first  in  that  portion 
of  the  heart  in  which  the  strain  has  been  greatest.  Thus  in  general  arterio- 
sclerosis, aortic  insufficiency,  and  the  hypertrophy  due  to  excessive  exer- 
tion, it  is  the  left  ventricle  which  is  subjected  to  the  greatest  strain.  On 
the  other  hand,  chronic  pulmonary  lesions,  such  as  emphysema,  asthma 
or  fibrosis  of  the  lungs  and  mitral  lesions,  throw  the  greatest  amount  of 
work  on  the  right  ventricle  and  in  such  cases  it  is  this  chamber  which  is 
the  first  to  become  embarrassed. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  most  common  anatomical  lesions  are  fibroid 
or  fatty  changes. 

Fibrou^s  myocarditis  or  fibroid  degeneration  may  be  limited  to  a  small 
localized  area  or  there  may  be  numerous  small  patches  of  fibrosis  or  the 
change  may  be  diffuse  in  character.  The  localized  patch  following  an 
infarct  from  blocking  of  one  of  the  coronary  vessels  has  been  referred 
under  acute  myocarditis.  The  patchy  and  diffuse  forms  are  most  fre- 
quently due  to  sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries.  In  some  cases  numerous 
small  areas  of  anemic  necrosis  undergo  fibroid  changes;  in  others,  the  inter- 
ference with  the  blood  supply  causes  a  slow  and  gradual  fibroid  degenera- 
tion. Fibroid  areas  may  result  also  from  areas  of  acute  inflammation 
or  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  a  toxin. 

The  fibrosis  is  found  most  often  in  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle  and 
in  the  septum  (Fig.  369).  It  may  be  limited,  however,  to  the  papillary 
muscles,  the  right  ventricle,  or  the  auricles.  Aneurism  of  the  heart  wall 
always  has  its  origin  at  the  site  of  a  fibroid  area.  Rupture  of  the  heart 
is  an  occasional  accident  resulting  from  chronic  fibrous  myocarditis. 

Fatty  Heart. — This  is  a  relatively  common  condition.  Two  forms  are 
recognized,  namely  fatty  degeneration  and  fatty  infiltration  or  fatty 
overgrowth. 

Fatty  degeneration  is  met  with  in  cachectic  conditions,  in  prolonged 
infections,  and  as  an  accompaniment  of  or  sequel  of  acute  parenchymatous 
degeneration.  The  condition  often  occurs  in  an  extreme  form  in  perni- 
cious anemia  and  phosphorus  poisoning.  Disease  of  the  coronaries  may 
cause  fatty  degeneration  although  fibroid  changes  more  frequently  result. 

The  heart  muscle  is  pale  in  color,  and  soft  in  consistency,  so  that  the 
finger  readily  penetrates  it.  The  heart  may  be  so  softened  and  so  flabby 
that  it  entirely  loses  its  normal  contour  when  removed  from  the  body. 
Very  commonly  the  nmscle  will  show  streaks  or  patches  of  yellowish- 
brown,  the  so-called  ''tabby  cat"  striation.  The  striations  are  usually 
well  marked  in  the  papillary  muscles. 

Fatty  degeneration  is  usually  most  apparent  in  the  left  ventricle,  near 
the  apex.  The*  right  ventricle,  the  septum  and  auricles  are  involved  in 
the  order  mentioned. 

Microscopically  tiny  globules  of  fat  are  seen  deposited  in  the  muscle 
fibers  and  not  between  them. 
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Fatty  infiltration  or  fatty  overgrowth  is  a  condition  in  which  the  heart  is 
encased  in  a  thick  layer  of  fat.  In  extreme  cases  the  muscle  may  be 
completely  hidden.  In  addition  fat  is  deposited  between  but  not  in  the 
muscle  fibers.  Usually  fatty  infiltration  is  a  part  of  general  obesity  but 
it  occasionally  is  met  with  in  the  absence  of  undue  stoutness. 

Brown  atrophy  is  a  common  condition  and  is  usually  found  in  associa- 
tion with  valvular  lesions  and  in  senile  hearts.  The  color  of  the  heart 
muscle  is  reddish-brown  and  the  consistency  is  much  increased. 

Of  the  more  unusual  anatomical  lesions  may  be  mentioned  fragmenta- 
tion and  segmentation  of  the  muscle  fibers,  calcareous  degeneration, 
amyloid  degeneration  and  hyaline  transformation. 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  picture  of  chronic  myocarditis  is  a  varied 
one.  Not  infrequently  symptoms  are  absent  or  very  trivial  in  character 
and  yet  well-marked  lesions  are  found  at  the  autopsy.  Sudden  death  may 
be  the  first  intimation  that  a  serious  cardiac  lesion  is  present.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  clinical  picture  may  point  clearly  to  insuflSciency  of  the 
heart  muscle  and  yet  at  the  autopsy  no  lesion  is  found.  Cabot  in  a  com- 
parison of  the  clinical  and  pathological  diagnoses  of  myocarditis  found 
that  the  condition  was  correctly  recognized  in  22  per  cent.,  overlooked 
in  26  per  cent.,  and  diagnosticated  when  not  present  in  52  per  cent.  Of 
the  last-mentioned  group  it  may  be  said  that  small  localized  areas  of  dis- 
ease, particularly  in  the  specialized  tissue  of  the  conduction  path,  may 
have  escaped  notice.  Careful  microscopic  studies  are  much  needed  in 
that  group  of  cases  which  give  symptoms  of  cardiac  insufficiency  but 
which  at  death  show  no  gross  anatomical  lesion. 

Unless  symptoms  are  entirely  wanting  the  one  outstanding  feature 
of  chronic  myocardial  degeneration  is  cardiac  insufficiency.  To  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent  the  symptoms  which  characterize  this  condition  will 
always  be  present.  Very  often,  however,  the  symptoms  of  cardiac  weak- 
ness are  overshadowed  by  some  special  symptom  complex,  as  for  instance, 
angina  pectoris,  Stokes-Adams  (lisease,  or  hypertension  with  or  without 
chronic  nephritis. 

The  first  intimation  of  myocardial  weakness  mav  be  transient  attacks 
of  dizzin(»ss  or  faint ness  and  this  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  robust, 
middle-aged  men  with  arterio-sderosis.  Hreathlessness  and  a  sense  of 
oi)pressi()n  in  the  chest  after  some  slight  but  unusual  exertion  are  early 
symptoms.  Pain  is  esp(»cially  apt  to  occur  if  the  exertion  follows  a  meal. 
The  pain  passes  off  with  the  eructation  of  gas.  In  such  cases  the  trouble 
may  he  attributed,  erroneously,  to  dyspei)sia.  Slight  swelling  of  the 
feet  and  ankles  may  he  an  early  manifestation.  Associated  with  the 
dyspnea  thero  may  be  anginoid  attacks  of  pain  and  as  has  been  stated, 
true  angina  may  dominate  the  picture.  In  other  instances,  the  patient 
suffers  from  collapse  in  which  he  sweats  and  has  a  f(»el)le  but  slow  pulse. 

The  symptoms  just  given  may  b(»  transient  but,  as  a  rule,  they  tend  to 
become  increasingly  s(»yere  until  the  characteristic  picture  of  dilatation 
or  incompetence  appears.  The  <lyspnea  persists,  even  at  rest,  and 
Cheyne-Stokes  breatliing  may  occur.  Cough  is  often  annoying  and  the 
sputum  hemorrhagic  as  the  result  of  pulmonary  infarcts.  The  patient 
is  pale,  usually  cyanosed  and  tliere  is  often  edema  of  the  lower  extremities. 
Owing  to  the  back  pressure  in  the  veins  the  liver  becomes  engorged  and 
painful  and  in  addition  there  is  nausea  and  vomiting.  In  the  terminal 
.*<tages  mental  symptoms  are  common. 
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In  obese  individuals  with  fatty  overgrowth  of  the  heart,  dyspneic 
attacks,  resembling  asthma,  are  common.  The  puffing  respiration  of 
such  individuals  is  usually  ascribed  to  their  obesity  but  more  often  it  is  an 
evidence  of  cardiac  weakness.  In  some  individuals,  dyspnea  without 
cyanosis  results  from  acidosis^  probably  due  to  insufficient  renal  elimina- 
tion. When  acidosis  as  indicated  by  the  alveolar  carbon  dioxid  tension, 
occurs  in  cardiac  and  cardio-renal  disease,  it  is  associated  with  an  in- 
creased stimulability  to  carbon  dioxid  in  the  inspired  air.  In  addition, 
these  patients  are  subject  to  attacks  of  bronchitis,  and  to  attacks  of 
dizziness  and  faintness.  In  some  corpulent  individuals  the  face  has  a 
dusky,  congested  appearance  which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  ruddy  health 
but  which  in  reality  is  an  evidence  of  venous  stasis. 

Physical  Signs. — In  taking  up  the  physical  signs  of  myocarditis  no 
mention  will  be  made  of  the  secondary  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
heart  as  the  result  of  hypertrophy  whether  due  to  valvular  lesions  or  to 
hypertension.  These  have  been  considered  under  their  appropriate 
headings.  The  signs  described  here  are  those  which  occur  in  association 
with  fibrosis  of  the  heart  muscle  and  in  the  so-called  fatty  heart. 

Inspection. — The  apex  beat  may  be  seen  in  its  normal  position,  but  as 
a  rule,  it  is  displaced  to  a  greater  or  lesser  distance  beyond  the  nipple  Une 
and  the  impulse  is  feeble  and  diffuse.  Pulsation  of  the  vessels  in  the 
neck  may  be  marked. 

Palpation. — The  pulse  shows  the  greatest  variations.  It  may  be 
irregular,  either  as  to  force  or  rhythm,  and  rapid  or  slow.  In  many  cases 
it  is  simply  weak.  Irregularity  is  perhaps  the  most  common  abnormality 
but  is  often  not  present  until  the  late  stages  of  the  disease.  The  arrhyth- 
mia may  be  due  to  extrasystoles  or  to  auricular  fibrillation.  A  very  slow 
pulse  is  not  infrequent  and  often  there  are  associated  with  it  other 
symptoms  characteristic  of  the  Stokes-Adams  syndrome.  SUght  physical 
exertion  markedly  accelerates  the  pulse  rate  which  remains  high  for  some 
time  afterward. 

The  blood-pressure  varies  according  to  the  underlying  cause  of  the 
myocarditis.  In  fatty  degeneration  it  is  often  low  but  in  spite  of  well- 
marked  cardiac  lesions  the  normal  pressure  may  be  maintained  or  even 
increased.  In  the  myocarditis  of  old  age  the  exciting  cause  is,  as  a  rule, 
sclerosis  of  the  coronary  vessels.  Being  a  part  of  general  arterio-sclerosis, 
the  blood-pressure  is  high.  In  obese  individuals  with  fatty  overgrowth 
of  the  heart,  the  blood-pressure  is  usually  high. 

Percussion. — The  cardiac  outline  may  be  normal  or  but  slightly  in- 
creased in  the  transverse  diameter  but  if  dilatation  is  present,  cardiac 
dulness  will  be  increased  both  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  or  both. 

A  uscultation. — The  heart  sounds  are  distant  and  feeble  and  at  times 
scarcely  audible.  The  first  sound  is  short  and  sharp  and  lacks  the  normal 
muscle  tone.  The  aortic  or  pulmonic  second  sound  may  be  accentuated. 
A  soft  blowing  systolic  murmur  is  often  present  at  the  apex  due  to  relative 
insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valve.  It  tends  to  disappear  with  rest  and 
appropriate  treatment.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  often  possible  to  bring 
out  such  a  murmur  by  having  the  patient  ascend  a  flight  of  stairs  or  walk 
up  and  down  the  room  for  a  few  minutes.  A  murmur  developing  under 
these  circumstances  is  practically  always  an  evidence  of  muscular  insuf- 
ficiency. There  may  be  a  tricuspid  murmur  and  a  positive  venous  pulse 
due  to  relative  insufficiency  and,  in  not  a  few  cases,  there  is  a  systolic 
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murmur  at  the  aortic  area  due  to  sclerosis  or  dilatation  of  the  first  part  of 
the  aorta. 

Diagnosis. — Chronic  degeneration  of  the  myocardium  can,  in  some 
instances,  be  recognized  with  reasonable  certainty.  In  other  instances  its 
presence  is  a  matter  of  inference  as  unequivocal  evidence  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. Patients  in  whom  a  diagnosis  of  chronic  myocarditis  seems  to  be 
justified  are,  as  a  rule,  individuals  past  the  middle  period  of  life  who 
develop  symptoms  characteristic  of  cardiac  insufficiency.  On  examina- 
tion the  transverse  diameter  of  cardiac  dulness  is  increased,  the  first 
sound  is  feeble  and  valvular  in  character  and  associated  with  it  there  is 
often  a  soft,  blowing  systolic  murmur.  The  second  aortic  sound  may  be 
accentuated  and  ringing. 

The  type  of  case  which  too  commonly  escapes  recognition  is  that  in 
which  symptoms  are  absent  or  too  trivial  to  demand  attention.  This  is 
the  type  in  which  sudden  death  is  often  the  first  intimation  that  serious 
cardiac  disease  is  present.  Babcock  states  that  myocardial  damage  may 
be  strongly  suspected  in  individuals  of  or  beyond  middle  age  who  have 
dissipated,  overindulged  themselves  at  the  table,  or  lived  at  high  pressure. 
They  will  often  be  found  to  have  a  high  blood-pressure,  arteries  which  are 
visibly  and  palpably  thickened  and  albumen  and  casts  in  the  urine. 
Examination  of  the  heart  will  show  some  increase  in  dulness  to  the  left, 
an  intensely  accentuated  second  aortic  sound,  and  accentuation  of  and  a 
valvular  quality  of  the  first  sound  at  the  apex.  A  harsh  systolic  murmur 
at  the  aortic  area  is  a  frequent  finding  (see  p.  730). 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  etiology  and  symptomatology  of 
chronic  degeneration  of  the  myocardium  and  the  blood-vessels  are  often 
essentially  the  same  and  that  the  presence  of  one  almost  invariably  im- 
plies the  other. 

ANEURISM  OF  THE  HEART 

Aneurism  of  the  heart  wall  may  occur  in  an  acute  and  a  chronic  form. 
The  acute  type  is  a  sequel  to  ulcerative  endocarditis  and  usually  termi- 
nates by  perforating  into  the  pericardial  sac.  It  is  of  pathological  in- 
terest only. 

Etiology. — The  condition  is  rare.  In  a  study  of  9940  autopsy  records 
at  the  Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia  General  Hospitals,  Norris  found 
8  cases.  In  1908  M'Elroy*  found  there  had  been  recorded  in  medical 
literature  300  cases.  Cardiac  aneurism  is  practically  always  a  sequel  of 
chronic  fibroid  myocarditis. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  condition  is  usually  single  although  occasion- 
ally more  than  one  has  been  noted.  The  aneurism  is  nearly  always 
located  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  left  ventricle  near  the  apex  and  usually 
consists  of  a  globular  distention  in  this  region  (Fig.  370).  At  the  point 
of  bulging  the  heart  wall  is  greatly  thinned  and  fibrous  in  character. 
The  ventricle  elsewhere  is  usually  hypertrophied.  The  endocardium 
lining  the  aneurism  is  often  thickened,  opaque  and  may  show  calcareous 
plaques.  The  aneurismal  sac  may  be  filled  with  a  thrombus.  If  the 
opening  into  the  ventricle  is  narrow  a  thrombus  usually  forms  and  this 
tends  to  relieve  the  strain  on  the  thin  and  weakened  wall.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  however,  the  strain  proves  too  great  and  rupture  takes 

*  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  Aug.  1,  1908. 
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place.     The  size  of  the  aneurism  varies  (ireat'yi  '*  ""*>'  '>*?  ^^^  ^'^  *'^  •* 
fist  or  even  larger. 

Symptoms  and  Signs. — -There  are  no  symptoms  which  can  be  at- 
tributed to  this  lesion.  Inasmuch  aa  it  is  one  of  the  phases  of  chronic 
fibrous  myocarditis  the  sj'mptoms  presented  will  l)e  those  occurring  in  the 
latter  condition.  If  it  is  to  l>c  recognized  at  all  it  will  be  by  the  presence 
of  a  pulsatile  tumor  situated  at  a  point  l»eyond  the  limits  of  the  aorta. 
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ahow  nKiilcriiti'  srliTDKiTi.      (Sprrimin  /rum  Ihr  l'hitadil}iliin  Ho'pilal.) 

At  first  sight  the  ron<lition  with  which  a  pulsatile  tumor,  due  to  a 
cardiac  aneurism,  is  most  apt  to  be  confused  is  a  pulsating  empyema. 
The  absence  of  signs  pointing  (o  fluid  in  the  pleural  sac  and  failure  to 
obtain  pus  with  an  exploring  needle  serves  to  rule  out  empyema. 
Owing  to  the  enlargement  of  the  heart  and  the  change  in  its  contour  a 
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cardiac  aneurism  may  simulate  a  pericardial  efTusion  and  aspiration  be 
performed. 

The  following  case  was  seen  at  the  Pennsj'lvania  Hospital  on  the  serv- 
ice of  Dr.  J.  Norman  Henry. 

The  patient,  a  colored  woman,  afced  forty-two  years,  was  admitted  to  the  hospital 
complaining  of  extreme  shortness  of  breath,  weakness,  cough  and  swollina  of  the  legs. 
Herliusband  and  several  brothers  and  sisters  had  <lied  of  tuherculosia.  For  the  past 
three  years  she  had  had  n  rouRh  and  expectoration  and  oceasional  niftht  sweats.  She 
had  been  married  eight  years  but  had  had  no  children  or  miscarriages.  Her  present 
illness  began  suddenly  wkh  dyspnea,  palpitation  and  edema  of  the  legs,  a  month  prior 
to  her  admission  to  the  hospital.  Her  cough  had  become  worse  and  for  two  months 
she  had  been  hoarse. 


¥ia.  371.— Aueurism  of  left  ventricle.    (.I'ali'nl  «/ Di 


Physical  Exitminnlion. — On  inspeetion  there  was  Heen  in  the  left  axillary  region, 
at  the  level  of  the  eighth  rib,  a  pulsating  tumor  which  was  definitely  expansile  (see  Fig. 
141.  The  heart  was  displaced  to  the  right.  No  murmum  were  heard.  (>ver  the 
li.wer  liiilf  of  the  left  chest  the  percusHion  note  was  fiat,  the  breath  sounds  were  barely 
audible  iind  vocal  fremitus  was  diminished.  The  Wasscrmann  reaction  was  strongly 
pusilive.  FluonMcopic  examination  showed  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the  left  chest 
nnd  di!<Iinct  pulsation.  The  heart  and  traehea  were  niueli  displaced  to  the  right. 
I^ier  a  flight  effusion  was  present  on  the  right  side  also.  Theleft  side  was  tapped  and 
90U  c.e.  of  serous  fluid  withdrawn. 

The  diagnosis  seemed  at  first  to  lie  between  a  pulsating  empyema  and  an  aneurism. 
The  former  was  ruled  out  after  the  paracentesis  as  the  pulsation  persisted.     A  dlagno- 
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sis  of  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta  was  untenable  because  of  the  location  of  the  pul- 
sating tumor. 

The  patient  died  six  months  after  admission  as  the  result  of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage. 
The  heart  (Fig.  371)  showed  the  presence  of  a  large  aneurism  in  the  left  ventricle  just 
posterior  to  the  apex  of  the  heart.     The  wall  of  the  aneurism  was  composed  of  fibrous 
tissue. 

MYOCARDIAL  CHANGES  DUE  TO  SYPHILIS 

Until  comparatively  recently  the  only  lesion  of  the  heart  that  could 
unmistakably  be  attributed  to  syphilis  was  the  gumma,  although  it  has 
always  been  recognized  that  syphilitic  subjects  were  prone  to  suffer  from 
degenerative  changes  of  the  heart  muscle.  These  changes,  however, 
were  looked  upon  as  part  of  a  general  or  coronarj'  arterio-sclerosis.  Since 
the  discovery  of  the  spirocheta  pallida,  histological  studies  have  demoi^- 
strated  that  this  organism  shows  an  especial  predilection  for  the  aorta 
and  heart.  It  is  now  clearly  proved  that  the  root  of  the  aorta  is  especi- 
ally vulnerable  and  that  in  many  instances  the  aortic  valves  are  also 
implicated.  Furthermore,  the  studies  of  War  thin  ^  and  others  have 
shown  that  the  heart  muscle  itself  may  be  invaded  by  the  spirochete  and 
that  the  infection  may  occur  in  the  early  stages  of  syphilis.  In  41  cases 
of  syphilis  studied  by  Warthin,  active  syphilitic  lesions  were  found  in 
the  heart  muscle  in  36.  Heretofore  it  has  been  taught  that  syphilitic 
changes  in  the  heart  occurred  only  as  late  manifestations  of  the  disease. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — There  seems  to  be  a  selective  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  spirochete  to  attack  the  coronary  vessels.  In  a  series  of  50 
cases  studied  by  Brooks^  the  coronary  arteries  in  35  showed  a  relatively 
severer  degree  of  change  than  the  remainder  of  the  arterial  system.  The 
early  syphilitic  changes  in  the  heart  have  been  studied  by  Brooks,* 
Adler*  and  Warthin.*  The  change  occurs  early  in  the  course  of  the  in- 
fection and  involves  the  terminals  of  the  coronary  system.  The  first 
alteration  consists  of  an  infiltration  of  mononuclear  cells  in  the  muscle 
about  the  vessels  and  in  addition  there  are  numerous  spirochetae.  This 
is  followed  by  cellular  fibrosis  and  finally  necrosis.  Brooks  urges  the 
importance  of  bearing  in  mind  the  character  of  the  lesion  and  the  fact 
that  it  may  manifest  itself  during  the  so-called  secondary  period.  Vigor- 
ously treated,  such  lesions  may  be  recovered  from  without  permanent 
damage  being  done  to  the  heart.  Neglected,  there  may  eventually  result 
areas  of  fibrosis  or  the  formation  of  gummata. 

The  late  cardiac  changes  due  to  syphilis  are  fairly  common.  In  an 
analysis  of  the  cardiac  lesions  found  in  50  consecutive  cases  of  syphilis 
Brooks  found  that  the  changes  in  the  heart  muscle  were  by  far  the  most 
common.  Fatty  degeneration  was  found  in  44;  fibroid  changes  occurred 
in  4  and  in  5  there  were  fibroid  changes  and  fatty  degeneration.  Gum- 
mata were  present  in  5  of  the  50  cases.  Mra6ek,^  among  60  cases,  found 
gummata  in  10.  In  common  with  degenerative  changes  due  to  other 
causes  syphilitic  involvement  may  include  or  be  limited  to  the  specialized 
fibers,  known  as  the  aurieulo-ventricular  bundle.     There  are  now  on 

^  Trans.  Assoc.  Am.  Phys.y  1914. 

-  International  Clitiics,  Twenty-fifth  Sories,  vol.  i,  1915. 

'  Loc.  cit. 

*  Trans.  Assoc.  Am.  Phys.^  1898. 

*  Ibid.,  1914. 

*  Arch.  J.  Dermatol,  und  Syph.y  1893,  xxv,  p.  279. 
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record  a  number  of  cases  of  the  Adams-Stokes  syndrome  in  which  the 
bundle  of  His  was  the  site  of  a  gummatous  infiltration.  An  excelient 
example  of  this  is  shown  in  Fig.  372.  The  lesions  are  chiefly  encountered 
in  the  ventricles,  are  generally  multiple  and,  as  a  rule,  are  sharply  defined 
and  encapsulated  {see  Fig.  373).  Absorption  of  the  gumma  may  be 
followed  by  cardiac  fibrosis  or  aneurism. 

Sjrmptonis. — The  symptoms  of  the  late  cardiac  manifestations  of 
syphilis  differ  in  no  particular  from  degenerative  changes  due  to  other 


If  — The  nodular  Kummatous  mans  oblilerftles  the  u 

r  neplum,  and  entirely  hllii  that  part  □(  the  Bcplum  through  which  the  auriculo. 

veiiiricuiar  bundle  runs.     {Specimen  from  tin  Penmi/lmnia  Hmpiiai.) 

cituses.  It  is  not  generally  appreciale<l,  however,  that  the  heart  may  be 
affecled  early  in  the  infection  and  that  at  this  time  the  evidences  of  severe 
(•ardia<'  weakness  may  be  present.  Brooks  found  that  dyspnea  was  the 
mo.st  <'(imnion  symptom  in  the  early  cases.  Precordial  pain  and  tender- 
no.'is  arc  al.so  common  and  in  some  instances  anginal  attacks  are  frequent. 
Grassmann'  also  has  directed  attention  to  the  cardiac  symptoms  arising 
'  MUiuh.  mid.  HocA.,  1897,  iliv;i)euJ.i4rcft./.KKn.Aferf.,  1900. Ixix,  58,26*. 
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in  early  syphilis.  He  found  that  dilatation  of  the  riftht  heart  was  com- 
mon and  that  ii  funetiunal  or  accidental  niunniir  at  the  apex  was  present 
in  40  per  cent,  of  his  cases.  The  mummr  is  soft  an<l  lilowinfc  in  character, 
becomes  more  evident  on  exercise  and  is  occasionally  transmitted  toward 
the  axilla.  In  iiddilion.  ulternlions  in  the  rardiac  rhythm  are  almost  uni- 
versally jire^'iit  in  thi'  form  of  arrhythmia,  hr.idycardia  or  tachycardia. 


The  cardiac  involvement  may  \k  s<'vcrc  ciioukIi  to  cause  death  at  this 
time;  on  the  other  h;ui<l,  viroi-ohs  antiliictir  treatment  usually  causes  a 
disappearance  of  the  symptoms. 

As  a  rule,  the  symptoms  of  the  late  cardiac  manifestations  of  syphilis 

differ  in  no  particular  from  degenerative  clianiies  due  to  other  causes. 

Sears'  U-lieves  that  sypliiiis  should  lie  suspected,  however,  in  apparently 

healthy  patients  who  as  tlic  n'siiil  of  overwork  or  some  sudden  exertion, 

I  llnslnn  Mr,l.  ,t-  Surg.  Jour.,  June  lli,  1!)I(I, 
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suddenly  develop  urgent  cardiac  vsymptoms.  These  symptoms  may  con- 
sist of  tachycardia  accompanied  by  great  anxiety  and  mental  distress  or 
bv  the  usual  signs  of  myocardial  insufficiency.  Severe  headache  and 
vomiting  may  be  early  symptoms.  A  striking  feature  of  these  cases  is 
their  failure  to  respond  to  the  ordinary  cardiac  tonics. 

Breitmann*  believes  that  many  supposedly  rheumatic  heart  affections 
are  in  reality  syphilitic  in  origin.  This  should  be  suggested  by  the  rapid 
onset  of  cardiac  symptoms,  with  or  without  fever,  in  the  midst  of  apparent 
health.  Death  may  occur  suddenly  or  the  cardiac  weakness  may  persist 
for  a  long  time  without  signs  of  valvular  mischief  and  without  beitig 
influenced  by  the  ordinary  hpart  tonics. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  syphilis  may  attack  the 
heart  early  in  the  course  of  the  iiifection  and  for  this  reason  the  heart 
should  be  carefully  examined.  The  occurrence  of  cardiac  symptoms  or 
signs  at  this  time  demand  active  antiluetic  treatment.  The  recognition 
of  cardiac  syphilis  as  a  late  manifestation  is  dependent  on  establishing 
the  presence  of  an  acquired  or  congenital  infection.  In  some  instances 
it  is  frankly  acknowU»dged  that  such  an  infection  has  occurred;  in  others 
it  is  denied.  In  the  absence  of  syphilitic  stigmata  the  Wassermann  test 
is  our  main  reliance.  Syphilis  is  to  be  suspected  if  cardiac  symptoms 
suddenly  develof)  in  young  or  middle-aged  individuals  who  have  been 
healthy  previously. 

^  Bert.  Klin.  Woch.,  Soptoinbcr  25,  1912. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 
ENDOCARDITIS 

ACUTE  ENDOCARDITIS 

While  any  portion  of  the  endocardium  may  become  the  seat  of  inflam- 
matory changes  the  term  *' endocarditis"  is  usually  understood  to  refer  to 
the  valves.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  inflammatory 
process  may  involve  the  mural  endocardium  independently  or  as  the  result 
of  extension  from  the  valves.  In  like  manner  an  acute  aortitis  may  arise 
as  the  result  of  a  concomitant  infection  of  the  semilunar  valves. 

Two  types  of  acute  endocarditis  are  commonly  considered,  namely, 
simple  and  malignant.  It  is  generally  recognized,  however,  that  the 
classification  is  an  arbitrary  one  and  that  no  sharp  dividing  line  can  be 
drawn.  Simple  acute  endocarditis  has  been,  and  is  still  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  benign.  The  designation  is  a  bad  one  and  should  not  be 
employed,  as  it  conveys  the  impression  that  a  large  group  of  cases  of  endo- 
carditis may  suffer  from  no  serious  after-effects.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  mind  that  simple  endocarditis  is  always  fraught  with 
danger  and  that  more  people  ultimately  die  as  the  result  of  such  an 
occurrence  than  is  the  case  with  the  more  serious  malignant  or  infective 
type  of  the  disease.  Although  we  clearly  recognize  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  simple  and  the  malignant  types  of  the  disease  is 
largely  one  of  severity,  there  are,  at  the  same  time,  certain  etiological 
and  clinical  differences  which  makes  a  separate  description  of  the  two 
processes  advisable. 

Acute  Simple  Endocarditis 

Etiology. — This  type  of  the  disease  occurs  more  often  in  childhood 
and  adolescence  than  in  any  other  period  of  life,  largely  because  of  the 
frequency  of  attacks  of  acute  rheumatic  fever  in  early  life.  So  commonly 
does  acute  endocarditis  develop  as  the  result  of  rheumatic  fever  that  it 
is  sometimes  termed  rheumatic  endocarditis.  Prior  to  the  age  of  puberty, 
rheumatic  attacks  are  almost  constantly  associated  with  the  endocar- 
dial lesions.  The  following  table  compiled  by  Cowan  ^  indicates  the 
extraordinary  frequency  with  which  the  two  conditions  co-exist: 

Cases  of  acute  rheuiiiati»m  Cases  of  endocarditis 


Gibson 325  161 

Macrae 300  105 

Church 889  494 

Moore 100  90 

Latham 136  74 


1750  933 


^  "Diseases  of  the  Heart,"  1914. 
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These  figures,  which  show  that  53.3  per  cent,  of  the  cases  developed  an 
acute  endocarditis,  serve  to  emphasize  the  important  relationship  that 
acute  rheumatic  fever  bears  to  cardiac  disease.  As  a  rule,  the  endocarditis 
develops  during  the  first  attack  of  rheumatism  and  the  valvular  damage 
is  apt  to  be  increased  if  subsequent  attacks  occur.  The  endocarditis  may 
manifest  itself  as  early  as  the  second  day  of  the  rheumatic  attack  or  it 
may  be  delayed  until  the  inflammatory  symptoms  have  entirely  subsided. 
The  frequency  of  the  endocarditis  bears  no  relation  to  the  severity  of 
the  arthritis.  An  extremely  severe  attack  of  rheumatism  may  not  involve 
the  endocardium;  on  the  other  hand,  a  trifling  and  mild  attack  may  cause 
serious  endocardial  mischief. 

Closely  allied  to  the  rheumatic  type  of  endocarditis  is  that  which 
follows  attacks  of  tonsillitis.  The  importance  of  tonsillitis  as  a  cause  of 
endocarditis  is  now  fully  recognized.  Very  often  the  tonsillar  attacks 
are  very  mild  and  pass  for  nothing  more  than  a  slight  sore  throat.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  many  cases  of  endocarditis,  in  which  there  is  no  ap- 
parent etiological  factor,  have  had  their  origin  in  attacks  of  mild  and  un- 
recognized tonsillitis  of  acute  rheumatic  fever.  In  children  suffering  from  a 
chronic  valvular  lesion,  careful  questioning  will  sometimes  reveal  a  his- 
tory of  vague  and  fugitive  joint  pains  which  at  the  time  of  their  occur- 
rence caused  little  or  no  concern. 

Next  to  rheumatic  fever  the  most  frequent  cause  of  endocarditis  is  cho- 
rea. ''Valvular  lesions  are  extremely  common  in  choreic  patients,  and 
were  present  in  262  out  of  829  patients  who  were  examined  during  or 
after  illness''  (Cowan). 

Any  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases  may  give  rise  to  an  endocarditis, 
but  with  the  exception  of  croupous  pneumonia  such  an  occurrence  is  not 
common.  Not  infrequently  acute  endocarditis  is  noted  in  phthisis, 
cancer,  gout,  diabetes  and  Bright 's  disease.  The  condition  is  practically 
always  a  secondary  one  and  even  in  those  instances  in  which  a  primary 
infecting  focus  cannot  be  discovered  it  is  now  held  that  this  undoubtedly 
is  present.  Recent  bacteriological  studies  indicate  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  of  active  endocarditis  a  streptococcus  bacteremia  is  present. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Except  when  the  endocarditis  arises  during  intra- 
uterine life  the  valves  of  the  left  heart  are  the  ones  which  are  almost  in- 
variably afifected.  When  a  valvulitis  arises  as  the  result  of  some  infectious 
or  toxic  agent,  the  inflammatory  process  occurs  in  certain  definite  areas. 
The  mitral  leaflets  are  more  frequently  involved  than  the  aortic.  Sibson 
has  offered  the  explanation  that  the  increased  liability  of  the  mitral  valve 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  edges  of  the  leaflets  of  this  valve  are  closed  with 
much  greater  tension  than  is  the  case  with  the  aortic  valve.  The  mitral 
leaflets  are  subject  also  to  a  wider  range  of  play — wider  excursions,  there- 
fore, produce  more  wear  and  tear.  The  endocardial  changes  as  they 
occur  in  the  valves  take  place  on  the  auricular  surface  of  the  mitral  and 
the  ventricular  surface  of  the  aortic  due  to  the  fact  that  these  surfaces 
are  bathed  by  the  blood  stream.  The  lesions  are  located  just  behind 
the  free  edges  of  the  valves. 

The  first  evidence  of  the  inflammatory  change  is  a  slightly  swollen 
appearance  of  the  affected  area  and  a  faint  hyperemia  due  to  the  increased 
vascularity  of  the  part.  This  is  followed  by  a  shedding  of  the  endothelial 
and  subendothelial  cells,  which  gives  rise  to  a  grayish,  opaque  appearance. 
Over  the  site  of  these  degenerated  areas  fibrin  is  deposited  in  the  form  of 
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small  bead-like  excrescences  or  granulations  (endocarditis  verrucosa). 
The  size  of  the  p:rowths  vary  greatly;  they  may  l)ecome  sufficiently  large 
to  prevent  closure  of  the  valve  or  obstruct  the  blood  stream.  Tangled 
in  the  meshes  of  the  fibrinous  deposits  bacteria  are  found,  although  this 
is  more  commonly  the  case  in  the  malignant  than  the  simple  form  of  the 
disease.  In  the  majority  of  instances  of  simple  endocarditis  no  bacteria 
are  found;  this  is  especially  true  of  the  affection  as  encountered  in  the 
chronic  wasting  diseases. 

In  addition  to  the  involvement  of  the  valves  the  chordse  tendineae 
may  be  implicated  and  later  become  shortened  as  the  result  of  contracting 
scar  tissue. 

It  is  now  recognized  that  an  acute  endocarditis  is  almost  always 
accompanied  by  myocardial  change.  The  m\'ocardial  change  may  be 
general  or  it  may  be  limited  to,  or  most  marked  in,  the  muscle  tissue  at 
the  base  of  the  affected  valve.  The  myocardial  change  may  be  very 
mild  and  trivial  and  give  rise  to  no  evidence  of  its  existence.  On  the 
other  hand,  disturbances  of  rhythm  may  occur  as  the  result  of  implication 
of  Tawara's  node  or  the  bundle  of  His.  In  a  very  fair  proportion  of  cases 
of  acute  endocarditis  there  is  also  an  associated  pericarditis. 

Simple  acute  endocarditis  is  of  itself  not  serious.  The  acute  inflam- 
matory stage  is  rarely  intense  enough  to  destroy  tissue  and  emboli  rarely 
arise  from  the  vegetations.  Its  great  danger  lies  in  the  after-results. 
With  the  subsidence  of  the  acute  stage  granulation  tissue  is  formed  and 
this  organizes  into  scar  tissue.  With  the  retraction  of  the  scar  tissue  the 
edge  of  the  valve  may  be  curled  back  giving  rise  to  incompetency  or  the 
leaflets  may  become  ankylosed  producing  a  stenosis.  Another  very  serious 
danger  is  the  fact  that  these  fibrous  patches  on  the  valves  are  very  prone 
to  become  reinfected  with  either  the  simple  or  malignant  form  of  the 
disease.  Malignant  endocarditis  is  very  commonly  engrafted  on  an  old 
chronic  valvular  defect. 

Symptoms. — There  are  no  distinctive  symptoms  of  acute  simple  en- 
docarditis; indeed,  they  may  be  wanting  entirely.  In  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  the  cardiac  lesion  is  masked  by  the  primary  infection. 
Fever  is  probably  the  most  important  symptom  referable  to  the  endocar- 
ditis. It  is  not  always  easy,  however,  to  determine  its  significance  as 
fever  is  already  present  as  a  result  of  the  rheumatic  attack,  pneumonia  or 
other  acute  infection.  One  should  be  suspicious  of  endocardial  involve- 
ment if  the  temperature  changes  in  character  or  if,  after  a  period  of  nor- 
mal temperature,  fever  again  develops.  In  some  cases  there  may  be  a 
sense  of  precordial  oppression  or  actual  pain  and  in  others  there  may  be 
palpitation  of  the  heart. 

Physical  Signs. — I  have  already  alluded  to  the  great  frequency  with 
which  acute  endocarditis  is  associated  with  rheumatic  fever.  As  an 
etiological  factor  it  overshadows  all  others,  especially  in  young  children. 
It  is  essential  to  keep  this  in  mind  and  to  take  the  precaution  of  examining 
the  heart  daily  as  in  the  absence  of  symptoms  a  cardiac  lesion  may  very 
easily  escaj)e  notice.  Owing  to  the  very  serious  after-effects  which  may 
arise,  even  from  a  trivial  lesion,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  detect  the 
trouble  as  early  as  possible  so  as  to  prevent  any  undue  strain  being  put 
upon  the  heart  until  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease  has  passed. 

Inspection. — In  the  presence  of  acute  rheumatic  fever  inspection  of  the 
precordium  should  be  carefully  made  each  day  as  by  this  one  procedure 
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most  valuable  information  may  be  obtained.  While  no  abnormality 
may  be  noted  throughout  the  course  of  the  disease  there  will  often  be  seen 
a  gradual  displacement  of  the  apex  beat  beyond  the  nipple  line;  or  the 
cardiac  impulse  may  be  forcible;  or  instead  of  a  forcible  heaving  impulse 
it  may  be  diffuse  and  wavy  in  character. 

Palpation. — This  will  confirm  the  character  of  the  impulse  noted  on 
inspection.  In  addition,  the  shock  of  both  the  first  and  second  sounds 
may  be  felt. 

The  character  of  the  pulse  should  be  carefully  noted  as,  in  not  a  few 
cases,  it  furnishes  the  only  clue  pointing  to  a  cardiac  lesion.  The  pulse 
may  be  unduly  accelerated  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  fever  or  it  may 
remain  high  after  the  primary  infection  has  subsided.  Cowan  has 
pointed  out  that  the  administration  of  the  salicylates  will  often  slow  the 
pulse  rate  and  that  after  these  drugs  are  discontinued  the  pulse  rat€  will 
increase  in  frequency  if  an  endocarditis  is  present.  In  some  cases  the 
pulse  is  unduly  slow.  Irregularity  of  the  pulse  is  also  of  great  importance. 
The  irregularity  may  be  due  to  a  temporary  heart  block,  to  extrasystoles 
or  auricular  fibrillation. 

Percussion. — The  information  obtained  by  percussion  of  the  precor- 
dium,  in  cases  of  acute  endocarditis,  is  not  great.  There  may  be  some 
increase  in  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness  upward  and  to  the  left  and  occa- 
sionally to  the  right. 

Auscultation. — The  most  constant  sign  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  reliable  evidence  of  acute  endocarditis  is  a  systolic  murmur  at  the 
apex.  The  greater  frequency  of  apical  as  compared  to  aortic  murmurs  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  simple  endocarditis 
the  rheumatic  infection  affects  by  preference  the  mitral  valve.  The  mur- 
mur may  occur  within  a  few  days  of  the  onset  of  the  rheumatic  attack  or 
it  may  not  be  heard  until  convalescence  is  established.  Then  again,  it 
may  be  heard  first  some  weeks  or  months  after  complete  recovery.  In 
other  instances  a  murmur  may  be  heard  during  the  height  of  the  febrile 
attack,  then  disappear,  and  again  recur  as  the  result  of  a  chronic  endo- 
carditis. In  such  cases  it  is  possible  that  the  vegetations  interfere  with 
proper  closure  of  the  valve  and  as  these  are  absorbed  the  murmur  dis- 
appears, or,  what  is  more  probable,  the  murmur  is  caused  by  the  associ- 
ated myocarditis.  The  recurrence  of  a  permanent  murmur  is  caused  by 
contraction  of  the  scar  tissue  which  distorts  the  leaflets  or  causes  their 
adher(»nce,  with  the  result  that  a  leakage  or  obstruction  is  caused. 

The  time  of  the  murmur  in  acute  endocarditis  is  always  systolic;  it  is 
only  when  a  chronic  endocarditis  is  established  that  a  murmur  indicative 
of  obstruction  is  heard.  While  the  first  indication  of  trouble  may  be  a 
soft  blowing  murmur  it  will  be  noted,  if  the  heart  is  examined  from  day  to 
day,  that  the  initial  change  is  usually  a  blurring  of  the  first  sound;  later 
the  first  sound  becomes  roughened  in  character  or  sharply  accentuated 
and  finally  a  murmur  is  heard.  Associated  with  the  murmur  is  an  accen- 
tuation of  the  pulmonic  second  sound.  If  the  murmur  is  truly  organic,  it 
will  be  heard  lx*st  at  the  apex  and  is  transmitted  towards  the  left  axilla. 
In  determining  whether  the  murmur  is  organic  or  functional  in  character 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  acute  rheumatic  fever  a  marked  secondary 
anemia  is  sometimes  rapidly  established  and  this  may  cause  a  functional 
systolic  murmur  at  the  apex  or  base  of  the  heart.  Very  often  it  is  not 
possible  at  once  to  decide  the  question  and  it  is  only  later  when  other 
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signs  appear  that  one  can  l>e  certain  that  the  murmur  is  organic  in  nature. 
While  an  organic  murmur  may  vary  in  intensity  from  day  to  day,  one  of 
its  characteristic  features  is  to  gradually  become  more  and  more  evident. 

In  the  presence  of  fever  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  a  systolic  murmur 
at  the  pulmonic  area  which  is  without  significance.  Finally  there  may  be 
a  cardio-respiratory  murmur  (see  p.  247). 

Less  commonly  the  changes  described  al>ove  are  heard  over  the  aortic 
area  or  both  valves  may  lx»  involved  simultaneously.  In  some  instances 
there  may  be  a  pericardial  friction  rub. 

MALIGNANT  ENDOCARDITIS 

(Septic,  Infective,  Ulcerative  or  Pernicious  Endocarditis) 

Etiology. — This  form  of  the  disease  rarely  develops  in  the  course  of 
acute  rheumatic  fever  or  chorea.  In  the  great  majority  of  instances  it 
arfses  as  the  result  of  a  septic  wound,  puerperal  sepsis,  erysipelas,  a  gonor- 
rheal infection  or  some  inflammatory  disease  of  the  lungs,  notably  pneu- 
monia. Some  one  of  the  various  types  of  the  streptococcus  is  by  far  the 
commonest  organism  recovered  from  the  lesions.  Among  the  rarer  bac- 
teria may  be  mentioned  the  bacillus  of  diphtheria  and  influenza,  the 
meningococcus  and  staphylococcus. 

Malignant  endocarditis  is  rare  in  young  children;  the  great  majority 
of  cases  occur  in  young  adults  or  those  in  middle  life.  This  is  probably 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  septic  form  of  the  disease  very  fre- 
quently occurs  in  valves  previously  damaged  by  an  attack  of  acute 
rheumatic  fever. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  initial  changes  in  the  infective  type  of  endo- 
carditis may  present  the  same  appearance  as  is  seen  in  the  simple  form  of 
the  disease.  Usually,  however,  the  lesions  lx?come  more  marked;  the 
excrescences  are  much  larger  and  in  extreme  cases  may  be  the  size  of  a 
cherry  (vegetative  endocarditis)  (see  Figs.  374  and  375).  The  largest 
vegetations  are  apt  to  occur  when  the  infecting  organism  is  either  the 
pneumococcus  or  the  gonococcus.  If  the  vegetations  are  broken  oflF,  an 
ulcerated  surface  is  left  which  may  perforate  the  valve  or  produce  a 
valvular  aneurism. 

In  another  type  of  the  disease,  known  as  endocarditis  ulcerosUy  the 
first  stage  shows  a  small,  somewhat  opaque,  yellow  patch,  with  a  slightly 
uneven  surface.  In  parts  of  such  patches  there  may  be  a  loss  of  substance. 
Over  these  ulcers  there  may  be  deposited  reddish-gray  thrombotic  masses, 
which,  when  removed,  will  vshow  the  underlying  tissue  to  be  swollen, 
ulcerated  and  yt^llowish  in  color  (Adami  and  Xicholls). 

In  some  instances  the  infection  may  spread  to  the  wall  of  the  heart 
where  similar  changes  occur  in  the  mural  endocardium  (see  Fig.  376). 

Cultures  taken  from  the  ulcers  or  vegetations  will  show  large  numbers 
of  microorganisms  which  are  often  extremely  virulent.  A  histological 
examination  of  the  alTected  area  will  also  show  countless  bacteria. 

According  to  Horder^  a  culture  of  a  pathogenic"  organism  can  \>e  ob- 
tained in  1)0  per  cent,  of  cases  of  infective  endocarditis.  In  addition  in 
a  very  high  percentage  of  cases,  the  infecting  organism  can  be  obtained 
from  tli(»  circulating  blood.  In  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  cases  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  is  a  streptococcus. 

*  Quarterly  Jour.  Med.,  vol.  ii,  p.  289. 
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The  frequency  with  which  the  different  valves  are  affected  is  aa  fol- 
lows: the  mitral,  aortic,  mitral  and  aortic  together,  the  tricuspid  and  the 
pulmonary.  Involvement  of  the  mural  endocardium  is  also  frequently 
noted. 


iufij'Ctive  mitral  nod  mural  cniloci 
9.     Several  of  the  chordu:  tctidiiico'  h 
larheil  alunips  reraainina-      Vegetutk 
^mi «  fram  the  PeTinsi/trania  Hwtpilal.) 


The  mitral  valve  is  covered 
been  destroyed  by  ulcera- 
arc  alHu  seeo  un  the  mural 


One  (if  llic  most'  striking  features  of  malignant  endocarditis  is  the 
iici  iirrencc  of  an  cnibolinm.  This  is  not  surprLsing  when  we  recall  the 
snfi,  fri;il)li'  nature  of  the  valvular  vep:ctations.  As  the  lesion  progresses 
and  necrosis  sets  in  small  piece.s  are  whipped  off  by  the  blood  current 
anil  1  juried  to  some  distant  point.  The  viscera  most  commonly  involved 
arc  the  spleen,  kidneys  and  brain,  but  no  portion  of  the  body  is  exempt. 
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Occasionally  mycotic  aneurisms  involving  the  larger  vessels  have  their 
origin  in  this  way.     If  the  valves  in  the  right  heart  are  involved  there 


iiifcelive  piidiipordit: 
vaivpM.  Aiiijut  (lie  renter  ot  the  aortip  ori 
mnw  iiiilirate,-  Ihe  mnirse  of  the  iierforutioii 
delphia  Hiitpilnl.) 


may  he  infarcts  in  the  Iuhes.     Owing  to  the  infective  nature  of  the  emboli 
the  resulting  infarcts  commonly  terminate  in  abscess  formation. 
In  some  instances  the  emlKilic  phenomena  are  absent. 
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Symptoms. — The  clinical  features  of  septic  eiidocartjitis  <io  not  lent 
Lhemsclves  readily  to  description.     In  some  instances  the  true  nature  o 
the  trouble  can  Iw  surmised  without  much  difficulty,  but  in  a  very  con 
siderable  proportion  of  cases  the  endocardial  lesion  is  masked  by  the 
primary  disease,  such  as  puerperal  sepsis,  pneumonia,  etc. 

"It  may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  the  pro- 
tean aspects  of  this  infection  under  diseases  of  the  heart,  since  the  mani 

Fi«.  a7e.— Acute  mural  endocarditis. 

estations  are  those  of  septicopyemia;  and  in  a  Rreat  majority  of  all  caaes 
he  features  of  the  Reneral  infection  dominate  the  picture"  (Osier). 

Although  the  onset  is  varied  and  often  ill-defined,  the  process  when 
nee  established  presents,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  certain  general  features, 
"heae  are,  an  irregular  type  of  fever,  sweating,  delirium,  progressive 
memia,  loss  of  weight,  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  cardiac  murmurs 
nd  the  occurrence  of  emboli. 

i 

J 
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The  character  of  the  fever  is  variable.  It  may  be  remittent,  inter- 
mittent or  continued  in  type  (Fig.  377).  In  some  cases  it  is  paroxysmal, 
recurring  every  two  or  three  days  with  chills  and  drenching  sweats  thus 
resembling  malarial  fever.  The  fever  may  be  moderate  or  very  high 
but  no  matter  what  type  it  assumes  is  apt  to  be  irregular.  A  moderate 
amount  of  fever  of  the  continued  type  is  commonly  associated  with  endo- 
carditis superimposed  on  a  chronic  valvular  lesion.  Rarely  a  case  of 
septic  endocarditis  is  encountered  which  is  afebrile. 

The  embolic  phenomena,  although  sometimes  absent,  are  the  most 
certain  indication  of  septic  endocarditis.  The  spleen  is  the  organ  most 
frequently  involved  and  the  emboli  may  be  confined  to  this  viscus  alone. 


An  emlwlus  in  the  spleen  manifests  itself  by  sudden  pain  in  the  loft  side, 
tenderness  on  pressure  and  enlargement  of  the  urgan.  When  the  kidneys 
are  affectc<l  there  are  renal  pain  and  bloody  urine.  Convulsions,  hemi- 
plegia, or  aphu.si!t  may  follow  an  embolus  in  Ihc  brain  and  visual  defects 
may  occur  if  one  of  the  retinal  vessels  is  involve*!.  Small  petechial  spots 
may  appear  in  the  skin  as  the  result  of  minute  emboli.  Occasionally  the 
embolus  block.'s  one  of  the  larger  vessels  in  an  extremity  and  gangrene 
ensues.     If  the  lesion  is  right-sided,  emboli  may  be  carried  to  the  lungs. 

In  all  casQH  of  suspected  septic  endocarditis,  providing  the  facilities 
are  available,  a  blood  culture  should  be  obtained.  A  lumbar  puncture 
should  also  be  made.     A  leukocytosis  is  u.sually  present. 

Generally  speaking,  septic  endocarditis  presents  itself  in  one  of  three 
ways:  (1)  The  phenomena  may  be  almost  entirely  cardiac  in  character; 
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(2)  a  pyemic  form  in  which  there  is  a  demonstrable  focus  of  infection;  and 

(3)  a  typhoid  form  in  which  the  infecting  focus  is  not  apparent. 

1.  The  cardiac  form  is  the  one  which  is  most  easily  recognized.  In 
this  type  of  the  affection,  the  patient,  already  suffering  from  a  chronic 
valvulitis,  develop)s  fever  of  a  continued  or  slightly  irregular  type,  an 
increase  in  the  cardiac  symptoms,  and  in  addition  there  may  be  an  em- 
bolism. The  attack  may  be  very  acute  or  may  be  relatively  mild  and 
persist  for  many  weeks.  Recurrences  are  common  and  recovery  often 
occurs. 

2.  In  the  pyemic  form  the  endocarditis  is  but  an  incident  in  the  general 
infection.  Its  recognition  is  always  attended  with  considerable  difficulty 
and  it  often  escapes  notice  entirely  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  murmur  or 
other  cardiac  signs.  Chills,  sweating,  irregular  fever,  anemia  and  wasting 
are  characteristic  of  a  general  sepsis  and  while  involvement  of  the  endo- 
cardium may  aggravate  these  symptoms,  one  cannot  make  a  diagnosis  of 
endocarditis  in  the  absence  of  a  murmur,  cardiac  dilatation  or  embolic 
phenomena.  If,  in  the  course  of  general  sepsis  following  an  external 
wound  or  the  puerperium,  there  develops  a  loud  murmur  or  a  murmur 
previously  present  increases  in  intensity  or  changes  in  quality,  the  assump- 
tion that  the  heart  valves  have  been  included  in  the  infection  is  nearly 
always  warranted.  Dilatation  of  the  heart  in  the  course  of  septicemia 
also  points  to  cardiac  involvement.  In  the  absence  of  cardiac  signs  the 
occurrence  of  an  embolism  furnishes  ample  evidence  as  to  the  existence 
of  an  endocarditis. 

3.  The  typhoid  form  is  by  far  the  most  common  type  of  malignant  en- 
docarditis and  the  one  attended  with  the  greatest  difficulty  in  its  recogni- 
tion. In  this  form  we  lack,  as  a  rule,  the  presence  of  an  old  valvulitis 
or  a  demonstrable  focus  of  infection  to  arouse  our  suspicions.  The 
following  symptoms  are  common  to  both  typhoid  fever  and  septic  endo- 
carditis: a  continuous  type  of  fever,  progressive  exhaustion,  anemia,  a  low 
muttering  type  of  delirium,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  diarrhea,  a  dry 
tongue  and  sordes.  In  addition,  petechial  and  other  skin  rashes  are  not 
infrequent.  While  a  patient  with  septic  endocarditis  may  not  have  all 
these  symptoms,  the  occurrence  of  several  of  them  may  point  so  strongly 
to  typhoid  fever  that  the  true  nature  of  the  trouble  is  not  thought  of.  In 
other  cases  cerebral  symptoms  may  predominate  and  lead  to  a  diagnosis 
of  cerel)ro-s[)inal  or  basilar  meningitis.  Cardiac  signs  and  symptoms  may 
be  wanting  entirely  or  they  may  be  very  indefinite  in  character.  Embolic 
phenonuMia  are  less  common  in  this  type  than  in  the  others;  their  occur- 
rence often  clears  up  an  obscure  case  at  once.  The  disease  lasts  for  from 
two  or  three  weeks  to  three  months. 

This  type  of  endocarditis  is  very  frequently  due  to  a  pneumococcus,  or 
gonococcus  infection. 

Physical  Signs. — Physical  signs  referable  to  the  heart  may  be  absent 
or  very  indefinite.  The  patient  is  lethargic,  the  face  is  pale  and  sunken 
and  the  g(»neral  appearance  is  indicative  of  some  severe  infection.  Unless 
tluMe  has  been  present  a  chronic  valvulitis  the  physical  signs  are  almost 
entirely  auscultatory  although  in  the  terminal  stages  evidences  of  cardiac 
dilatation  may  be  made  out.  Mackenzie  lays  great  emphasis  on  the  pulse 
in  doubtful  cases  asvsociated  with  pyemia  and  puerperal  septicemia.  In 
these  cases  the  heart  may  show  but  little  change  except  that  the  heart 
sounds  are  feeble.     The  pulse  is  small,  soft,  easily  compressed  and  not 
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necessarily  rapid,  although  the  rate  is  apt  to  be  higher  than  the  degree  of 
fever  warrants. 

The  presence  of  a  murmur  is  the  determining  factor  in  most  cases. 
The  murmur  may  be  very  faint  and  repeated  examinations  may  be  nec- 
essary to  determine  its  presence.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  a  murmur 
occurring  in  malignant  endocarditis  is  its  variable  character.  It  is  apt  to 
change  both  in  quality  and  intensity  from  day  to  day.  The  sudden 
appearance  of  a  musical  murmur  is  strongly  indicative  of  septic  endocardi- 
tis. A  murmur  of  this  character  is  caused  by  a  large  and  projecting  vege- 
tation. If  in  the  course  of  an  obscure  infection  a  murmur  due  to  chronic 
valvulitis  undergoes  changes  or,  in  addition  to  the  mitral  murmur,  a 
diastolic  murmur  at  the  aortic  area  develops  during  the  course  of  the 
disease,  one  should  be  alert  as  to  the  possibility  of  an  infectious  endocar- 
ditis. 

Diagnosis. — In  that  group  in  which  the  symptoms  are  largely  cardiac 
in  character  the  diagnosis  is  fairly  easy,  especially  if  there  ig  known  to  be  a 
chronic  valvulitis  already  present.  In  such  cases  the  occurrence  of  fever, 
the  presence  of  a  murmur  which  is  subject  to  changes  from  day  to  day  and 
the  appearance  of  embolic  phenomena  point  unmistakably  to  septic  en- 
docarditis. 

In  the  pyemic  form  of  endocarditis  the  diagnosis  will  depend  largely  on 
the  detection  of  valvular  mischief.  The  endocarditis  is  simply  an  in- 
cident in  the  general  septic  process  and  unless  a  murmur  develops  or 
embolic  phenomena  occur  the  cardiac  element  will  pass  unnoticed.  As 
previously  stated  a  small,  soft  and  easily  compressed  pulse  is  significant 
in  these  cases  of  general  sepsis. 

When  the  septicemia  is  characterized  by  paroxysmal  attacks  of  chills, 
sweating  and  fever  the  condition  may  be  mistaken  for  malaria.  An 
examination  of  the  blood  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  malaria 
Plasmodium  or  a  leukocytosis  would  readily  decide  the  question.  The 
presence  of  a  positive  blood  culture  is  of  no  value  in  determining  the 
presence  of  endocardial  involvement,  although  such  a  finding  demands 
that  the  heart  be  carefully  examined. 

The  typhoid  form  gives  rise  to  the  greatest  confusion  and  in  any  given 
case  it  is  often  most  difficult  to  distinguish  between  malignant  endocardi- 
tis, typhoid  fever  and  acute  miliary  tuberculosis.  Marked  prostration, 
anemia,  wasting  and  the  so-called  typhoid  state  may  occur  in  all  three. 
The  temperature  seen  in  true  typhoid  may  be  atypical;  on  the  other 
hand,  that  in  endocarditis  and  miliary  tuberculosis,  while  subject  to  many 
variations,  may  closely  resemble  that  seen  in  typhoid.  Even  with  the 
presence  of  a  mitral  murmur  one  cannot  !)e  certain  that  it  is  not  functional 
in  character,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  and  anemia  common  to  all  these 
conditions.  In  the  absence  of  definite  cardiac  signs  the  diagnosis  may  be 
cleared  up  by  a  blood  culture  or  lumbar  puncture.  If  malignant  endo- 
carditis is  present,  a  blood  culture  will  show,  in  a  fairly  large  percentage  of 
cases,  the  infecting  organism,  usually  a  streptococcus,  pneumococcus  or 
gonococcus.  In  typhoid  fever,  blood  cultures  if  taken  early  in  the  disease 
will  frequently  show  p]!)erth^s  bacillus.  A  positive  Widal  reaction  speaks 
for  typhoid  but  not  infrequently  it  also  occurs  in  miliary  tuberculosis. 
The  latter  condition  is  notoriously  difficult  to  recognize  in  adults  although 
relatively  easy  in  children.  The  lungs  may  be  studded  with  minute 
tubercles  and  yet  produce  no  physical  signs  until  the  terminal  stages. 
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Choroidal  tubercles  are  frequently  cited  as  an  aid  in  the  diagnosis  but  I 
have  never  seen  a  case  in  which  they  were  recognized.  In  malignant 
endocarditis  there  is  usually  a  leukocytosis,  while  in  typhoid  fever  and 
miHary  tuberculosis  there  is  a  leukopenia  or  a  normal  whit«  count. 
Although  an  attack  of  the  typhoid  form  of  endocarditis  is  often  prolonged 
for  several  months  the  diagnosis,  in  many  cases,  may  never  be  cleared  up 
satisfactorily;  in  others,  the  appearance  of  embolic  phenomena  renders  the 
nature  of  an  obscure  infection  clear  (see  also  p.  375). 

Chronic  Infectious  Endocarditis 

This  condition,  first  described  by  Osier,  is  also  known  as  subacute 
bacterial  endocarditis,  chronic  malignant  endocarditis,  chronic  ulcerative 
endocarditis  and  endocarditis  lenta.  In  this  form  of  the  disease  the 
patients  are  the  subjects  of  a  chronic  valvulitis  which  is  often  well  com- 
pensated and  causes  little  or  no  trouble.  A  fresh  infection  is  superim- 
posed on  this  old  lesion,  thus  forming  the  focus  of  a  chronic  septicemia. 

With  a  few  exceptions  the  infecting  organism  is  an  atypical  coccus 
which  has  been  termed  the  endocarditis  coccus.  It  is  thought  that  this 
organism  is  derived  from  the  pneumococcus  (Rosenow,  Libman).  In  a 
few  instances  streptococci,  staphylococci  and  influenza  bacilli  have  been 
obtained  in  the  blood  cultures.  Libman*  has  reported  89  cases.  Blood 
cultures  were  studied  in  75  and  of  this  number  the  endocarditis  coccus  was 
obtained  in  71  and  the  influenza  bacillus  in  four. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  from  a  few  months  to  a  year  and  a  half. 
Occasionally  recovery  takes  place,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  a 
fatal  issue  ensues. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — ^Libman,  who  has  had  a  large  experience,  describes 
the  pathological  changes  as  follows:  The  mitral  valve  is  the  seat  of  the 
lesion  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  cases  and  the  aortic  in  one-third.  A 
striking  feature  is  the  involvement  of  the  wall  of  the  auricle  and  the 
chordae  tendinae.  The  vegetations  are  yellowish,  greenish,  pinkish  or 
reddish  in  color  and  vary  greatly  in  size.  When  the  aortic  valve  is 
involved,  the  vegetations  are  usually  few  and  of  small  size,  although 
occasional!}'  there  may  be  an  enormous  green  mass  which  almost  blocks 
the  orifice  (see  Fig.  378).  As  they  grow  older  the  vegetations  become 
firmer  and  grayish  in  color. 

When  the  mitral  valve  is  involved,  the  vegetations  spread  up  on  left 
posterior  wall  of  the  auricle  (see  Fig.  378).  The  chordae  tendineae  also 
may  be  covered  with  vegetations  and  may  become  torn  so  that  the  ends 
may  lie  loose  near  the  papillary  muscles.  When  the  aortic  valve  is  the 
seat  of  the  disease  the  vegetations  have  a  tendency  to  extend  down  over 
the  endocardium  and  over  the  ventricular  aspect  of  the  aortic  flap  of  the 
mitral  valve.     Occasionally  an  aneurism  of  the  valve  leaflets  may  develop. 

Cerebral  embolism,  uremia,  pneumonia  and  progressive  anemia  are 
the  common  terminations. 

\  Symptoms. — The  onset  is  often  insidious  and  without  definite  symp- 
toms. Very  often,  however,  the  initial  symptoms  are  definitely  referred 
to  the  heart,  as  for  instance,  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion,  palpitation, 
and  cough  which  is  sometimes  attended  with  blood-streaked  sputum. 

^  7VaN.s.  Assoc.  Am.  Phys.,   1912;  see  also  ibid.,   1913.     Libman  and    Celler: 
Am.  Jour.  Med.  *SV.,  October,  1910. 
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Fever  is  present  in  all  cases  (Fig.  379).  It  is  often  slight  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  is  high  and  intermittent  in  the  late  stages  of  the  disease. 
If  splenic  infarcts  occur,  the  fever  is  apt  to  be   high  and  intermittent. 
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Chill.'*  !ind  swciiliiig  niiiy  occur  in  assoriiitiuti  with  the  fever.     Loss  of 
weight  and  extreme  wejiknciss  take  place  in  most  cases. 

Preciiniial  pain  or  a  sense  of  o])|>ression  in  ihe  chest  is  often  note<l. 
Pain  in  the  joints  is  not  uncommon  and  may  lie  associated  with   slight 
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transitory  swellings.  A  purpuric  eruption  imiy  l)e  present  also.  Libmun 
has  called  attention  to  an  important  diagnostic  !<ign,  namely,  tenderness 
over  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum.  The  lightest  tap  with  the  percussing 
finger  may  cause  marked  pain. 

An  important  diagnostic  feature  is  the  presence  of  small,  painful 
ery t  hcmatous  nodules  in  the  skin  of  the  hands  and  feet.  These  cutaneous 
nodes  rarely  occur  except  in  this  form  of  endocarditis  and^re  considered 
by  Osier  as  being  pathognomonic.  Petechia  in  the  skin  and  conjunc- 
tival mucous  membrane  are  frequently  noted. 

Hematuria  occurs  in  a  few  cases  and  albumen  and  casts  are  found 
from  time  to  time.  The  leukocytes  are  not  often  increased  in  number. 
A  characteristic  feature  is  the  presence  of  a  more  or  le.ss  marked  anemia 
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Fia,  379. — Tempeuture  chart  from  a 


e  infectioua  endocarditis. 


which,  in  many  cases,  is  progressive.  Libman  has  emphasized  the  peculiar 
sallow  or  waxy  color  of  the  face  in  these  cases.  Later  the  face  may  assume 
a  coffee-colored  tint.  In  cases  which  become  bacteria-free,  the  face  and 
other  portions  of  the  body  often  assume  a  diffuse  brown  color.  The 
spleen  is  enlarged  in  nearly  all  cases  and  is  easily  felt  on  palpation.  In 
some  instances  the  organ  is  enormously  enlarged. 

Physical  Signs. — Examination  of  the  heart  shows  in  every  instance 
the  presence  of  an  organic  murmur  either  at  the  aortic  or  mitral  orifice, 
usually  t  he  latter.  Aside  from  the  murmur  the  heart  may  show  no  change 
throughout  the  course  of  the  disease.  This  is  especially  true  when  the 
mitral  valve  is  involved.  If  the  aortic  valve  is  primarily  implicated,  the 
cardiuc  changes  are  apt  to  be  more  noticeable.  In  some  cases  there  are 
Urogre.ssive  cardiac  changes,  the  heart  gradually  dilates,  the  character  of 
the  niif  ral  murmur  changes  or  there  develops  under  obser\-ation  a  diastolic 
uurtic  murmur. 

In  addition  to  the  bacterial  stage  Libman  describes  a  bacteria-free 
healing  and  a  bacteria-free  healed  stage.     The  latter  is  often  character- 
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ized  by  tenderness  over  the  sternum  and  a  brownish  discoloration  of  the 
face  and  other  portions  of  the  body.  In  some,  slight  symptoms  occur 
intermittently;  in  others,  nephritis  develops  and  the  patient  dies  of 
uremia;  while  in  still  others,  the  anemia  persists  and  signs  of  failing  com- 
pensation develop. 

Diagnosis. — Chronic  infectious  endocarditis  is  to  be  thought  of  if  a 
patient,  the  subject  of  chronic  valvulitis,  develops  a  prolonged  fever, 
becomes  anemic,  gradually  fails  in  strength  and  if  during  the  course  of 
the  disease,  develops  small,  painful  erythematous  nodules  in  the  skin  of 
the  hands  or  feet.  Osier  emphasizes  the  fact  that  these  changes  may 
occur  without  any  additional  alteration  in  the  heart.  Individuals  suffer- 
ing from  vague  symptoms  of  the  neurasthenic  type  are  not  infrequently 
the  victims  of  a  subacute  bacterial  endocarditis.  Blood  cultures  should 
be  made  in  all  suspected  cases. 

In  the  bacteria-free  cases  the  marked  tenderness  over  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  sternum  and  the  diffuse  brownish  discoloration  of  the  face 
and  other  portions  of  the  body  are  important  diagnostic  points. 

Chronic  Valvular  Disease  of  the  Heart 

Etiology. — Of  the  various  manifestations  of  cardiac  disease  chronic 
valvulitis  comprises,  by  far,  the  largest  group.  Statistical  studies  indi- 
cate that  valvular  disease  represents  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  lesions 
which  may  involve  the  heart. 

Chronic  valvulitis,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  termed,  chronic  heart 
disease,  is  slightly  more  frequent  among  females  than  males.  This  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  greater  frequency  of  acute  rheumatic  fever  and  chorea 
among  females.  Oille,  Graham  and  Detweiler^  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  tonsillitis  as  an  etiological  factor,  especially  in  children  and  young 
adult  females.  Prior  to  the  fifth  year  chronic  endocarditis  is  uncommon 
but  beyond  this  age  period  the  incidence  gradually  increases.  The  major- 
ity of  instances  of  cardiac  failure  resulting  from  a  chronic  endocarditis 
are  encountered  between  the  eighteenth  and  fortieth  years.  After  middle 
life  the  incidence  of  cardiac  jfailure  due  to  valvular  defects  gradually 
diminishes. 

The  deformity  of  the  valves  is  brought  about  in  several  ways:  (1) 
Not  less  than  half  of  the  cases  are  the  direct  result  of  an  acute  endocarditis. 
In  discussing  the  etiology  of  acute  endocarditis  it  was  shown  that  acute 
rheumatic  fever  was  by  far  the  most  important  factor  leading  to  acute 
inflammatory  changes  in  the  valves  and  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
these  acute  cases  terminated  in  chronic  valvular  defects.  Closely  allied 
to  the  rheumatic  cases  are  those  which  follow  chorea  and  tonsillitis.  Of 
the  other  acute  infectious  diseases,  any  one  of  them  may  cause  acute 
endocardial  changes  which  terminate  in  a  chronic  lesion,  although  the 
number  of  cases  having  their  origin  in  this  way  is  not  great.  In  a  not 
inconsiderable  number  of  cases,  particularly  when  the  mitral  valve  is 
involved,  no  etiological  factor  can  be  determined. 

2.  In  quite  a  large  number  of  cases  of  chronic  valvular  disease,  es- 
pecially in  those  past  the  middle  period  of  life,  we  are  unable  to  obtain 
a  history  of  acute  endocarditis.  In  these  cases  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
form  of   endocarditis   which   is  chronic  from  the  beginning.     Primary 

^  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assoc. j  October  2,  1915. 
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chronic  endocarditis  is  caused  by  the  same  conditions  that  lead  to  general 
arterio-sclerosis.  Inasmuch  as  the  intimal  Uning  of  the  arteries  and  the 
tissue  covering  the  valves  is  exactly  similar,  every  etiological  factor 
favorable  to  the  production  of  general  arterio-sclerosis  is  of  impor- 
tance in  the  etiology  of  chronic  valvular  disease.  Among  these  causes 
are  to  be  mentioned  the  general  wear  and  tear  incident  to  advan- 
cing years,  excessive  physical  labor,  overindulgence  in  food,  alcohol 
and  tobacco,  and  gout.  Chronic  interstitial  nephritis  is  also  frequently 
associated  with  primary  chronic  valvular  disease.  Whether  the  chronic 
valvulitis,  the  arterio-sclerosis  and  the  nephritis  are  due  to  the  same  cause 
or  one  arises  in  consequence  of  the  others,  is  not  clear.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  two  or  all  three  of  these  conditions  frequently  occur  together. 

3.  Syphilis, — Within  the  past  decade  our  knowledge  regarding  the 
r61e  played  by  syphilis  in  the  causation  of  cardio-vascular  disease  has 
been  greatly  extended.  We  now  know  that  a  definite  group  of  cardiac 
cases  are  unmistakably  syphilitic  in  origin.  With  few  exceptions  the 
lesion  thus  far  proved  to  be  due  to  syphilis  is  aortic  insufficiency.  A  few 
instances  have  been  recorded  in  which  the  mitral  valve  was  the  site  of  a 
luetic  infection.  Doubtless  in  the  near  future  it  will  be  shown  that  all 
parts  of  the  heart  are  more  frequently  invaded  by  the  spirochaeta  pallida 
than  is  at  present  believed  (see  p.  636). 

4.  Occasionally  a  chronic  valvular  lesion  is  detected  at  birth.  This 
may  be  due  to  congenital  malformation  or  a  fetal  endocarditis.  If  a 
congenital  anomaly  is  present  the  pulmonic  valve  is  the  one  commonly  at 
fault,  the  lesion  being  usually  a  stenosis  associated  with  some  other 
malformation  of  the  heart.  If  an  attack  of  fetal  endocarditis  has  occurred, 
the  valves  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart  are  most  commonly  involved. 

In  rare  instances  the  chronic  endocarditis  is  due  to  a  rupture  of  one 
of  the  valve  segments.  The  aortic  leaflets  are  those  usually  torn  as  the 
result  of  some  severe  muscular  exertion. 

Cabot  has  recently  analyzed  600  cases  of  cardiac  disease  from  an 
etiological  standpoint.  Ninety-three  per  cent,  of  these  were  classified  in 
definite  groups  as  follows : 

Forty-five  per  cent,  were  rheumatic  in  origin.  Of  these  60  per  cent, 
occurred  in  women,  and  60  per  cent,  were  in  individuals  under  twenty-two 
years  of  age.  Twenty  per  cent,  had  a  nephritic  origin^  with  an  average  age 
of  thirty-six  years.  Fifteen  per  cent,  were  arteriosclerotic  in  nature,  with 
an  average  age  of  fifty-nine  years.  Twelve  per  cent,  were  due  to  syphilis^ 
with  an  average  age  of  forty-seven  years,  70  per  cent  occurring  in  men. 
These  cases  were  comprised  of  aortic  insufficiency,  aneurism,  myocardi- 
tis ;y?rf  per  cent,  were  due  to  goitre. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  acute  endocarditis  the  physiological  defect 
produced  by  the  valvular  lesion  is  a  leakage  due  to  the  inability  of  the 
valves  to  ])roperly  close  and  also  to  an  associated  myocarditis.  Obstruc- 
tion to  the  blood  current  does  not  occur  except  in  those  instances  of  malig- 
nant endocarditis  in  which  the  size  of  the  vegetations  partially  block  the 
mitral  or  aortic  rings.  In  the  chronic  form  of  endocarditis  the  lesion  may 
cause  obstruction  or  leakage  or  both. 

When  the  lesion  is  secondary  to  simple  acute  endocarditis  the  ultimate 
result  is  a  local  fibrosis  with  some  contraction  of  the  involved  area  of  the 
valve  segment  and  a  resulting  deformity. 

In  the  primary  form  of  chronic  endocarditis  the  valvular  changes, 
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particularly  in  the  aortic  cusps,  are  identical  with  those  met  with  in 
arterio-sclerosis.  The  condition  is  non-inflammatory  and  is  dependent 
on  the  same  factors  which  lead  to  the  arterial  changes.  These  have  been 
alluded  to  already  in  discussing  the  etiology. 

The  end  result  in  both  instances  is  essentially  the  same.  The  con- 
nective tissue,  in  common  with  all  new  connective  tissue,  tends  to  undergo 
contraction.  This  may  curl  the  edges  of  the  valve  segments  or  produce 
shortening ;  in  either  case  a  leakage  results.  Or  the  edges  of  the  cusps  may 
undergo  fusion  along  their  opposed  edges;  later  as  they  become  stiffer  and 
more  rigid  a  stenosis  is  produced.  As  time  goes  on  degenerative  changes, 
calcification  and  atheromatous  ulceration  [may  develop  or  the  chordae 
tendinese  may  undergo  thickening  and  constriction  and  thus  seriously 
interfere  with  the  proper  working  of  the  valve. 

In  many  cases  of  chronic  endocarditis  the  cardiac  damage  is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  valves.  The  lesions  not  infrequently  extend  to  the  adjacent 
areas.  Thus  in  aortic  lesions  the  first  part  of  the  aorta  may  be  affected 
with  sclerotic  changes  which  also  involve  the  orifices  of  the  coronary 
arteries.  In  this  way  myocardial  changes  may  be  brought  about  through 
interference  with  the  nutrition  of  the  heart.  When  the  mitral  orifice  is 
involved  the  inflammatory  process  may  be  spread  into  the  heart  muscle 
surrounding  the  ring.  Owing  to  the  close  proximity  of  both  the  aortic 
and  mitral  valves  to  the  auriculo-ventricular  node  and  bundle,  serious 
disturbances  in  the  cardiac  rhythm  may  occur  if  the  inflammatory  process 
invades  the  muscular  tissue. 

Combined  Valvular  Lesions. — The  valvular  defect  may  be  single 
or  multiple.  Stenosis  is  often  accompanied  by  some  degree  of  leakage 
and  conversely  incompetence  may  be  associated  with  some  degree  of 
narrowing.  Furthermore,  two  or  more  valvular  orifices  are  frequently 
affected.  In  children  involvement  of  both  the  mitral  and  aortic  orifices  is 
not  uncommon  as  the  result  of  acute  rheumatic  fever.  Aortic  lesions  are 
more  commonly  uncombined  than  mitral  lesions.  This  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  syphilis  is  so  frequently  the  etiological  factor  in  aortic 
insufficiency.  Secondary  involvement  of  the  tricuspid  orifice  is  a  common 
event  in  mitral  disease. 

Generally  speaking  two  or  more  valvular  defects  are  more  serious 
than  a  single  lesion  but  at  times  the  ill  effects  of  regurgitation  may  be 
offset  by  a  certain  degree  of  stenosis. 

The  morbid  anatomy  will  be  considered  in  greater  detail  when  we  take 
up  the  individual  lesions. 

Pathological  Physiology  of  Chronic  Valvular  Lesions. — The  normal 
heart  performs  its  work  with  a  regularity  and  precision  which  amply 
justifies  Krehl's  statement  that  it  is  the  best  motor  known  to  man. 
** Sixty  times  a  minute  at  least;  3600  times  an  hour;  86,400  times  per  day, 
for  us  heedful  and  heedless,  does  this  shuttle  of  hfc  flit  to  and  fro;  for  us 
in  tireless  periods  this  pendulum  of  man's  gravitation  tells  the  seconds 
which  will  never  return"  (Allbutt). 

Not  only  does  it  proceed  smoothly  and  rhythmically  in  the  perform- 
ance of  its  work  when  the  body  is  at  complete  rest  but  it  also  possesses 
the  power  of  adapting  itself  to  the  varying  demands  made  upon  it. 
Within  reasonable  limits  the  healthy  heart  rarely  fails  in  any  effort. 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  every  healthy  heart  is  capable  of  per- 
forming the  same  amount  of  work  or  possesses  the  same  power  of  meeting 
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sudden  emergencies.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  heart  muscle  is 
subject  to  the  same  general  laws  as  the  skeletal  muscles.  The  stronger 
and  the  better-nourished  the  general  musculature,  the  more  apt  is  the 
heart  to  be  correspondingly  strong,  and  the  more  capable  of  meeting  any 
sudden  demand  that  may  be  made  upon  it.  This  relationship  which 
exists  between  the  cardiac  muscle  and  the  skeletal  muscles  explains  why 
the  individual  who  has  undergone  a  course  of  physical  training  or  has 
become  used  to  hard  physical  labor  can  take  part  in  athletic  contests  or 
swing  a  heavy  sledge  hammer  without  producing  exhaustion.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  man  who  leads  a  sedentary  life  and  whose  muscles,  as  a 
consequence,  become  soft  and  flabby  will  certainly  have  a  heart  muscle 
correspondingly  reduced  in  its  capacity  for  meeting  any  unusual  strain. 
Before  such  an  individual  can  hope  to  do  anything  requiring  exertion  to 
which  he  is  unaccustomed,  the  muscles  must  be  exercised  and  hardened 
and  this  applies  quite  as  much  to  the  cardiac  as  to  the  voluntary  muscles. 

As  a  result  of  exercise  the  heart  may  become  more  or  less  hyper- 
trophied  without  any  injurious  results;  providing,  of  course,  this  is 
brought  about  gradually.  That  the  strength  of  the  heart  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  feats  of  strength  or  endurance  is  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  the  most  successful  athletes  possess  hearts  of  good  size  and  a 
functional  capacity  above  the  ordinary  It  has  long  been  known  that 
race  horses  possess  relatively  large  hearts. 

The  adaptability  of  the  heart  to  cope  with  the  various  emergencies 
it  is  required  to  meet  is  also  seen  in  the  manner  in  which  it  overcomes 
these  demands.  *'For  example,  when  a  ventricle  in  diastole  becomes 
unusually  filled  (even  up  to  six  times  its  customary  capacity),  then  with 
the  next  systole,  it  drives  out  not  all  the  blood,  perhaps,  but  at  least  several 
times  the  ordinar\'^  quantity.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  arterial  resist- 
ance be  suddenly  increased,  it  is  as  promptly  overcome  l)y  the  succeeding 
ventricular  contractions.  There  is  no  time  lost  in  experimentation. 
The  demand  and  the  accomplishment  occur  together"  (Krehl). 

Were  it  not  for  this  ability  of  the  heart  to  adjust  itself  to  changed 
conditions  which  may  either  gradually  or  suddenly  thrust  themselves 
upon  it  the  individual  who  becomes  the  subject  of  a  chronic  valvular  lesion 
would  quickly  succumb. 

The  heart  valves  perform  two  functions:  (1)  They  direct  the  blood 
current  in  the  proper  direction.  (2)  They  prevent  leakage  by  tightly 
closing  the  openings.  This  is  accomplished  !)y  the  apposition  of  the 
valve  segments  which  are  controlled  by  the  papillary  muscles  and  chor- 
djB  tendineae  and  also  by  the  contraction  of  the  ring  of  muscle  surround- 
ing the  opening.  During  systole  the  orifices  become  smaller  while  during 
diastole  they  are  relatively  too  large  for  the  valves. 

Now,  when  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  valves  become  deformed  as 
the  n^sult  of  a  chronic  endocarditis,  the  heart  is  confronted  with  addi- 
tional work.  P'ither  it  must  overcome  the  resistance  caused  by  stenosis 
of  one  of  the  orifices  or  it  must  properly  empty  an  abnormally  distended 
cavity  caused  by  leakage.  Under  normal  conditions  in  a  given  interval, 
as  much  blood  is  driven  out  of  the  heart  as  flows  into  it.  If,  therefore, 
in  the  presence  of  a  valvular  defect,  the  heart  were  to  work  with  the  same 
energy  as  under  normal  conditions,  an  impairment  of  circulation  would 
soon  arise  which  would  (juickly  lead  to  a  fatal  termination.  Fortunately 
the  heart  is  possessed  of  a  reserve  force  which  enables  it  to  compensate 
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for  these  defects  and  to  so  carry  on  its  work  that  no  circulatory  ill  effects 
are  felt.  When  a  heart  is  damaged  by  a  valvular  defect  and  at  the  same 
time  does  its  work  as  efficiently  as  a  normal  heart,  we  speak  of  the  lesion 
as  a  compensated  one.  The  period  of  compensation  is  variable;  it 
may  last  throughout  life.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  however,  the 
compensation  is  only  relative  and  the  patient  will  remain  free  from 
subjective  symptoms  only  as  long  as  care  is  taken  to  spare  the  heart  in 
every  way.  Thus  in  some  individuals  var>'ing  amounts  of  exercise 
may  be  permissible  while  in  others  the  circulator^'  equilibrium  is  main- 
tained only  when  the  patient  is  kept  at  complete  rest.  Compensation 
depends  on  three  factors,  namely:  the  extent  of  the  valvular  damage; 
the  demands  which  may  be  made  upon  the  heart  either  through  exertion 
or  through  some  acute  intercurrent  illness;  and,  lastly,  the  degree 
of  hypertrophy  which  takes  place.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  arising 
as  the  result  of  valvular  disease,  is  variable  in  degree.  It  may  be  enor- 
mous as  in  cases  of  aortic  insufficiency,  or  it  may  be  very  slight  as  in 
many  cases  of  mitral  insufficiency.  This  hypertrophy  does  not  affect 
all  the  chambers  of  the  heart  uniformly  but  is  more  noticeable  in  those 
portions  in  which  the  valvular  defect  has  led  to  increased  functional 
activity. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  with  a  well-marked  valvular  lesion  there  comes 
a  time  when  the  heart  begins  to  falter  and  is  no  longer  able  to  accomplish 
the  additional  work  demanded  of  it.  The  failure  of  the  heart  to  carry 
on  the  burden  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  valvular  defect  gradually 
increases  or  it  may  be  that  the  continued  strain  eventually  leads  to 
exhaustion  of  the  cardiac  muscle.  In  still  other  instances  the  heart  is 
thrown  out  of  its  stride  by  some  acute  intercurrent  illness  which  in- 
directly affects  it.  So  long  as  the  compensation  is  adequate,  symptoms 
indicative  of  heart  disease  are  absent.  At  first  the  symptoms  may  be 
trifling  but  they  are  apt  to  become  worse  either  gradually  or  suddenly. 
When  this  condition  of  affairs  arises  it  is  spoken  of  as  failing  or  broken 
compensation  or  decompensation. 

Valvular  defects  of  the  heart  are  recognized  clinically  mainly  by  the 
presence  of  murmurs  but  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  absence  of 
a  murmur  is  positive  evidence  that  a  valvular  lesion  is  not  present.  Great 
widening  of  an  orifice  may  be  present  and  permit  of  the  regurgitation 
of  large  quantities  of  blood  without  producing  a  murmur.  In  cases  of 
stenosis  of  the  mitral  orifice  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  murmur 
will  disappear  and  yet  a  diagnosis  of  mitral  stenosis  can  be  made,  with 
a  fair  degree  of  certainty,  from  the  presence  of  other  physical  signs. 

Regurgitant  murmurs,  as  a  rule,  lack  the  rasping  quality  common 
to  those  associated  with  an  obstructive  lesion. 

A  soft  blowing  murmur  may  indicate  that  the  valvular  damage  is 
slight  or  it  may  be  significant  of  an  enfeebled  muscle.  The  distinction 
is  usually  readily  made  from  a  consideration  of  the  associated  signs  and 
symptoms.  Thus,  if  there  are  no  symptoms  or  signs  of  beginning  cardiac 
failure,  one  is  safe  in  assuming  that  the  valvular  damage  is  slight;  con- 
versely, a  feeble  murmur  associated  with  such  symptoms  indicates 
serious  valvular  damage  or  an  associated  myocardial  degeneration. 

A  loud  murmur  is  usually  indicative  of  good  compensation  and  points 
to  a  strong,  healthy  heart  muscle.  A  change  in  the  intensity  of  the 
murmur  is  verj-  significant.     If  it  is  noted  that  a  murmur  is  gradually 
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becoming  less  intense  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  the  heart  muscle  is  be- 
ginning to  weaken  and  this  is  often  the  forerunner  of  failing  compensa- 
tion. In  such  cases  the  murmur  or  murmurs  may  disappear  entirely. 
If,  as  a  result  of  rest  and  cardiac  medication,  the  circulatory  equilibrium 
is.  reestablished  the  murmur  begins  to  return,  at  first  feebly,  and  as  the 
heart  tends  to  recovery  the  murmur  becomes  louder  and  louder.  In 
exceptional  instances  the  murmur  is  so  loud  that  it  may  be  heard  at 
some  distance  from  the  chest  wall;  musical  murmurs  are  not  infrequently 
of  this  character. 

The  duration  of  the  murmur  is  also  of  importance.  If  it  occupies 
but  a  portion  of  the  systole  or  diastole  the  presumption  is  that  the 
damage  is  slight  while  the  entire  replacement  of  the  first  or  second  sound 
by  a  murmur  is  indicative  of  an  extensive  lesion  and  one  in  which  com- 
pensation will  be  maintained  with  some  difficulty. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  murmur  is, 
for  the  most  part,  of  relatively  little  consequence.  This  has  been  em- 
phasized by  Osier,  who  states  that  for  those  who  are  not  adept  in  aus- 
cultation the  best  judgment  of  the  condition  of  the  heart  may  be  gathered 
from  inspection  and  palpation.  With  an  apex  beat  in  the  normal 
situation  and  a  regular  rhythm  the  auscultation  phenomena  may  be 
practically  disregarded.  The  most  important  consideration  in  valvular 
disease  is  the  condition  of  the  heart  muscle.  So  long  as  the  lesion  is 
well  compensated  and  the  heart  performs  its  work  with  practically  the 
same  efficiency  as  a  normal  heart  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  except 
guard  the  patient  against  overexertion,  or  anything  that  will  unduly 
increase  the  cardiac  work.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  cardiac  symptoms 
gradually  develop  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  heart  muscle  is  beginning 
to  fail.  The  compensation  may  be  broken  in  one  or  two  ways.  First, 
there  may  arise  an  exhaustion  of  the  heart  muscle  which  is  brought  about 
by  continued  overwork  in  the  attempt  to  overcome  the  valvular  defect 
or  some  extra  strain  may  be  imposed  upon  the  heart  which  it  is  unable 
to  meet.  Second,  the  mechanism  which  governs  the  cardiac  rhythm 
may  be  disturbed  and  any  of  the  abnormal  rhythms  may  occur.  Heart 
block,  auricular  fibrillation  and  extrasystoles  are  all  apt  to  add  to  the 
strain  of  a  heart  already  taxed  to  its  limit.  The  character  of  the  various 
types  of  arrhythmia  and  the  means  employed  for  their  recognition  are 
discussed  in  full  in  Chap.  XV. 

Sjrmptoms. — Irrespective  of  the  valve  involved  or  whether  the  lesion 
has  produced  obstruction,  or  leakage,  or  both,  the  symptoms  which 
arise  as  the  result  of  valvular  disease  are  with  a  few  minor  exceptions 
essentially  the  same.  In  mitral  lesions  pulmonary  congestion  is  a  more 
marked  feature  than  in  the  aortic  cases  and  cyanosis  is  common.  Chil- 
dren who  are  the  subjects  of  chronic  vahoilar  disease  are  commonly 
anemic  and  undersized.  In  aortic  insufficiency  true  angina  or  anginoid 
attacks  of  pain  occur  more  frequently  than  in  other  forms  of  valvular 
disease,  pallor  of  the  face  is  common,  and  vertigo  and  mental  symptoms 
are  often  very  pronounced. 

Short  n(\ss  of  !)reath  is  common  to  all  forms  of  valvular  disease  and 
is  present ,  at  some  stage  of  the  trouble,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 
Prior  to  the  stage  of  broken  compensation  it  occurs  only  after  some  un- 
usual (»xertion;  the  degree  of  exertion  necessary  to  cause  shortness  of 
!)reath   varies   greatly  in  the  individual  case.     When  the  heart ^f ails, 
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true  dyspnea  or  orthopnea  is  common.  In  acme  instances  patiente 
are  suddenly  seized  with  paroxysmal  attacks  of  dyspnea.  These  attacks 
are  often  not  associated  with  exertion  and  not  uncommonly  occur  at 
night.     Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  often  occurs  in  cardiac  cases. 

Aside  from  attacks  of  true  angina  or  seizures  resembling  it,  and  which 
occur,  for  the  most  part,  in  aortic  insufficiency,  actual  pain  is  not  com- 
mon as  a  result  of  valvular  lesions.  Precordial  distress  and  a  sense  of 
substernal  oppression  are,  however,  quite  common.  Not  infrequently 
the  sense  of  oppression  is  referred  to  the  epigastric  region.     Very  often 


Fio.  3Sn. — Gcuorul  etlfma  ui'currinK  in  lirukuii  cvnipcnsaCioii.  Mitrnt  and  tricuspid 
inBuffi''icnoy  riimpiiratnl  liy  Hi>rofibriiiDU!<  pcricardilis.  The  rardiac  dulncss  is  enormousiy 
enlarecd,  c^siiiTJally  to  the  left,  tiio  apex  heat  is  displaped  downward  and  outn'ard.  The 
scrotum  aiicl  lower  extremities  are  edcmalouK.  the  hands  and  fare  cyanotic,  the  liver  en- 
larged. teti[ler,'and  jiuliiatiiie.  The  cross-hatched  area  indicate;  the  loeatioa  of  the  to-nnd- 
tro  ijerioardial  friction.  The  dotted  regions  indicate  the  areas  and  direction  of  transmission 
of  the  mitral  and  I  ricuHpiil  systolic  mnrmurx.  ThecaHC  is  of  rheumatic  origin  and  the  phys- 
ical eiitns  arc  shown  as  they  occurred  iluring  the  second  iittnck  of  broken  compensation. 

the  pn'coniiiil  dislrcss  is  associatcii  with  jiti  ;inn<iying  palpitation  and 
throi)i>ing.  Chcwt  pain  in  canliiic  rasos  may  be  dnc  aliso  to  a  puhnonar>- 
infan't. 

EtlcDKi  is  another  very  common  manifi'sialion  of  cardiac  disease. 
It  (iifTorw  from  ihc  edema  occurring  in  lirighi 's  diseas(>,  in  that  it  first 
manifests  itself  in  the  lower  extremities  and  is  nmch  more  noticeable 
in  the  evening  after  the  patient  has  bi-en  up  and  about  all  day.  After 
a  nighl's  rest  the  edema  may  <iisappear  by  morning.  As  the  heart 
muscle  becomes  weaker,  the  cilenia  not  only  persists  but  is  apt  to  increase. 
Tlie  lower  extremities  become  water-loggeti  and  in  male."  the  scrotum  and 
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penis  may  become  tremendously  edematous  (Fig.  380).  In  extreme 
cases  some  one  or  all  of  the  serous  cavities  may  contain  fluid.  Hydro- 
thorax  is  relatively  common  (see  section  on  *'Hydrothorax*0. 

G astro-intestinal  symptoms  are  often  marked.  A  not  inconsiderable 
number  of  cases  of  failing  compensation  come  to  the  hospital  complain- 
ing of  nausea  and  vomiting  and  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  they 
have  been  treated  outside  for  some  stomach  disorder.  This  can  occur 
only  as  a  result  of  carelessness  as  the  most  superficial  examination  will 
reveal  the  fact  that  the  heart  is  at  fault.  This  condition  of  affairs  is 
brought  about  by  tricuspid  insufficiency  which  results  in  the  damming 
back  of  the  blood  in  the  venous  system,  thus  producing  congestion  of 
the  liver  and  the  gastro-intestinal  mucosa.  In  extreme  cases  the  liver 
becomes  greatly  engorged,  very  painful  and  may  pulsate.  Another 
condition  sometimes  produced  by  the  hepatic  congestion  and  gastro- 
intestinal catarrh  is  jaundice. 

Cardiac  cases  quite  commonly  suffer  from  transient  attacks  of  faint- 
ness  and  dizziness.  Sleeplessness  or  sleep  that  is  frequently  broken 
is  often  a  very  annoying  condition.  In  some  patients,  particularly  those 
suffering  from  aortic  insufficiency,  hallucinations,  delusions  or  a  suicidal 
tendency  are  not  infrequently  encountered.  Hemiplegia,  or  some  other 
gross  cerebral  lesion,  may  occur  as  a  result  of  an  embolus. 

Having  reviewed  the  general  aspects  of  valvular  diseases  we  will  now 
consider  the  individual  lesions  more  in  detail. 

MITRAL  INSUFFICIENCY 

Etiology. — This  is  one  of  the  most  common,  if  not  the  commonest, 
of  cardiac  lesions.  A  leakage  at  the  mitral  orifice  may  arise  under  the 
following  conditions:  (1)  The  most  frequent  cause  of  mitral  insufficiency 
is  acute  endocarditis  occurring  in  young  people.  In  the  majority  of  in- 
stances the  endocarditis  has  resulted  from  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatic 
fever,  chorea  or  tonsillitis.  Although  these  conditions  are  the  chief 
offenders,  any  one  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases  may  produce  the  condi- 
tion. I  have  already  emphasized  the  fact  that  in  the  so-called  rheu- 
matic endocarditis  it  is  the  mitral  valve  which  is  principally  involved. 
(2)  In  a  second  group  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  individuals 
who  have  passed  the  fifth  or  sixth  decade  of  life,  the  leakage  is  caused 
by  a  chronic  sclerosis  of  the  valve.  This  is  a  part  of  a  general  arterio- 
sclerosis and  occurs  without  an  antecedent  history  of  acute  endocarditis. 
Varying  degrees  of  sclerosis  of  the  mitral  valve  are  encountered  in  nearly 
all  people  of  advanced  years  and  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  arteries,  it 
is  indicative  of  the  general  wear  and  tear  of  work.  (3)  Occurring  i«fith 
even  greater  frequency  is  the  leakage  which  occurs  as  the  result  of 
relative  insufficiency.  In  this  group  the  trouble  is  muscular  and  not 
valvular.  The  valve  itself  is  healthy  but  owing  to  lack  of  tonicity  or 
as  th(»  result  of  acute  or  chronic  myocarditis  the  left  ventricle  dilates 
and  in  so  doing  stretches  the  mitral  ring.  Thus  while  the  valve  under 
normal  conditions  is  capable  of  closing  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening, 
coaptation  of  its  edges  is  prevented  by  the  distended  ring.  Relative 
or  muscular  insufficiency  may  occur  in  a  variety  of  conditions.  It  is 
a  fre(iuent  finding  in  the  anenr'as,  in  the  acute  feveis,  notably  typhoid, 
and  in  conditions  characterized  by  exhaustion  such  as  Graves'  disease, 
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neurasthenia,  etc.  Relative  insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valve  is  also 
of  common  occurrence  in  other  forms  of  valvulitis  when  compensation 
begins  to  fail,  (4)  Ri^curKitation  may  result  from  rupture  of  the  valve 
or  one  of  the  chordie  tendinen.     This  accident  is  very  rare. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  considerinf;  lesions  involving  the  mitral  valve 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  neither  the  mitral  nor  tricuspid  valve  pos- 
sesses distinct  cusps  as  in  the  case  of  the  aortic  and  pulmonic  valves. 


Both  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves  consist  of  a  veil  or  curtain  which 
hanfps  in  the  ventricular  cavity  and  is  continuous  around  its  whole  cir- 
cumference. Although  these  valves  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  having 
an  anterior  and  a.  posterior  leaflet,  no  such  division  actually  exists. 

When  t'hronic  endocarditis  of  the  mitral  valve  succeeds  the  acute  form 
of  the  disease,  it  is  usually  slow  in  forming.  The  newly  formed  connect- 
ive tissue  within  the  substance  of  the  valve  gradually  shrinks,  causing 
both  a  shortening  of  the  valve  and  a  curling  up  of  its  free  edges  (see 


(ufficienoy.     Showing    veo' 
i^horde  tendiaw  iil  the  cenlrul  pari  ol  the  valvula 
tlon,  IpRvjng  (inly  short  iihriveled  stumps.     \  (e' 
vBDtripUlar  wall  ia  much  IhickeDed.      {Specimen,  fr 

chronic  rheumatic  endocarditis  is  gradual  in  its  evolution,  there  are 
instances  in  which  the  process  is  very  rapid  in  its  progress.  In  still 
other  inatanres  the  acute  stage  is  very  destructive,  causing  widespread 
erosion  in  both  the  valve  and  the  chordte  tendincje  and  causing  within 
a  tew  days  an  extensive  leak  (see  Fig.  382). 
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In  the  primary  sclerotic  type  the  process  is  identical  \%ith  what  we 
encounter  in  arterio-sclerosis.  It  is  non-inflammatory  in  character  and 
as  time  goes  on  the  fibrous  changes  become  more  and  more  marked. 
Later,  salts  are  deposited  in  the  valve  and  in  extreme  cases  both  the  valve 
and  ring  may  form  a  rigid  membrane.  The  chordae  tendineae  may  be 
involved,  also  becoming  both  thickened  and  contracted.  In  some  in- 
stances the  contraction  is  so  marked  that  the  valves  seem  to  be  inserted 
upon  the  apices  of  the  papillary  muscles.  Some  degree  of  stenosis  is 
commonly  associated  with  the  insufficiency. 

Emboli  sometimes  occur  in  mitral  insufficiency.  They  may  arise 
from  a  thrombus  in  the  left  auricle  or  from  fresh  vegetations  on  the  valve. 
Occasionally  venous  thromboses  are  met  with. 

Pathological  Physiology. — When  leakage  occurs  at  the  left  auriculo- 
ventricular  opening,  a  part  of  the  contents  of  the  left  ventricle  is 
thrown  back  into  the  auricle  during  systole.  This  increases  the  amount 
of  blood  the  left  auricle  is  forced  to  accommodate.  As  a  result  the  auricle 
becomes  dilated  and  hypertrophied;  damming  back  of  the  blood  takes 
place  in  the  pulmonary  circulation,  which  results  in  raising  the  blood- 
pressure  and  this  in  turn  increases  the  work  of  the  right  ventricle.  The 
increased  work  thrust  upon  the  right  ventricle  causes  it  to  hypertrophy 
and  just  as  in  the  case  of  mitral  stenosis,  the  circulatory  equilibrium 
will  be  maintained  just  so  long  as  the  right  ventricle  can,  without  undue 
effort,  overcome  the  resistance  in  the  pulmonary  circulation.  If,  how- 
ever, the  leakage  at  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  increases  to  a 
point  where  the  right  ventricle  is  no  longer  able  to  maintain  the  pressure 
in  the  pulmonary  circulation,  compensation  fails. 

Some  degree  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  always 
exist  in  cases  of  mitral  insufficiency.  During  ventricular  diastole  the 
blood  flows  from  the  auricle  into  the  ventricle  with  greater  force  than 
normal  owing  to  the  increased  pressure  in  the  pulmonary  veins.  In 
addition  the  amount  that  flows  into  the  ventricle  must  be  greater  than  nor- 
mal if  the  body  is  to  receive  the  proper  amount  of  blood.  The  increased 
pressure  with  which  the  blood  flows  plus  the  increased  amount  both  lead 
to  dilatation  or  an  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  left  ventricle. 

Hypertrophy  is  brought  about  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  left 
ventricle  during  each  systole  is  forced  to  expel  a  greater  amount  of  blood 
than  normal.  The  greater  amount  is  driven  into  the  aorta  and  a  ver>^ 
much  smaller  amount  escapes  back  into  the  auricle.  The  amount  that 
regurgitates  will  of  course  depend  on  the  size  of  the  leak  and  determine  the 
amount  of  hypertrophy  necessary  to  compensate  for  the  damage. 

As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  however,  it  is  the  right  ventricle 
which  really  controls  the  situation.  Failure  of  compensation  is  brought 
about  either  by  an  increase  of  the  mitral  leak  or  from  changes  in  the 
muscle  of  the  right  ventricle.  When  the  right  ventricle  is  no  longer  able 
to  carry  on  the  burden  relative  insufficiency  of  the  tricuspid  orifice  occurs, 
the  right  auricle  becomes  dilated,  and  the  l)loo(i  is  dammed  back  into  the 
large  venous  trunks.  This  results  in  an  engorgement  of  the  entire  venous 
system  which  produces  cyanosis,  edema  and  passive  congestion  of  the 
viscera,  notably  the  liver  (see  "Tricuspid  Insufficiency,'*  p.  685). 

Symptoms. — If  the  leak  is  small  and  the  compensation  is  adequate, 
no  symptoms  will  be  present  even  with  moderate  exertion.  In  other 
cases  the  compensation  may  be  good  unless  some  unusual  strain  is  put  upon 
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the  heart.  In  such  cases  undue  exertion  may  produce  shortness  of  breath 
and  precordial  pain  or  oppression.  In  long-standing  cases  in  which  the 
compensation  falls  just  short  of  being  complete,  shortness  of  breath 
occurs  on  the  slightest  exertion,  there  is  a  bluish  tint  of  the  lips,  the 
fingers  may  be  clubbed  and  recurring  hydrothorax,  usually  on  the  right 
side,  may  occur.  Patients  suffering  from  chronic  mitral  disease  are  es- 
pecially liable  to  attacks  of  bronchitis  during  the  winter. 

As  time  goes  on  and  compensation  gradually  fails,  the  dyspnea  and 
cyanosis  become  more  and  more  marked,  slight  edema  of  the  legs  may 
be  noted  at  night  and  there  are  evidences  of  congestion  of  the  lungs.  The 
pulmonary  changes  are  never  as  marked  as  in  cases  of  mitral  stenosis. 
The  tendency  is  rather  to  congestions  and  edema  of  the  bases  of  the  lungs 
rather  than  the  chronic  fibrous  changes  sometimes  noted  in  association 
with  obstruction  of  the  mitral  orifice.  Hemoptysis,  although  not  as 
frequent  as  in  cases  of  mitral  stenosis,  often  occurs. 

Compensation  may  fail  gradually  or  it  may  be  precipitated  abruptly 
as  the  result  of  some  unusual  exertion,  mental  shock  or  an  intercurrent 
acute  illness. 

Broken  compensation  is  characterized  by  distressing  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  attacks  of  precordial  oppression,  extreme  cyanosis  and  attacks 
of  dyspnea  or  orthopnea  which  may  occur  in  paroxysms  and  result  from 
pulmonary  congestion  or  edema.  The  patient  is  restless  and  sleep 
is  often  broken  accompanied  by  nightmare,  or  by  attacks  of  cardiac 
oppression.  For  a  more  detailed  description  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
section  on  **  Tricuspid  Insufficiency." 

Even  a  very  severe  attack  of  broken  compensation  may  be  recovered 
from  and  the  patient  may  remain  well  for  years,  but  as  a  rule,  once  the 
circulatory  equilibrium  is  broken  there  is  apt  to  be  a  recurrence  of  the 
attacks. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — If  compensation  is  well  maintained, 
the  patient  presents  the  appearance  of  good  health.  Depending  on  the 
degree  of  failure  of  compensation  there  will  be  noted  some  cyanosis  of 
the  face,  edema  of  the  lower  extremities  and  difficulty  in  breathing. 

In  children  if  the  heart  is  much  hypertrophied  the  cardiac  region  may 
be  slightly  bulged  forward.  The  apex  beat  is  displaced  to  the  left 
and  sometimes  downward  into  the  sixth  interspace.  In  long-stand- 
ing cases  the  apex  beat  may  be  as  far  to  the  left  as  the  mid-axillary 
line.  Extension  of  the  cardiac  impulse  to  the  left  is  brought  about 
partly  by  the  enlarged  left  ventricle  and  partly  by  the  hypertrophied 
right  ventricle.  The  former  tends  to  carry  the  apex  downward  while 
the  latter  pushes  the  apex  outward  to  the  left.  In  compensated  cases 
the  impulse  is  not  diffuse  and  is  much  stronger  than  normally.  If 
compensation  fails,  the  cardiac  impulse  is  very  diffuse  and  undulatory 
in  appearance. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  as  the  result  of  the  mitral  regurgitation 
is  usually  associated  with  the  rheumatic  group  of  cases.  In  elderly 
people  suffering  from  the  arterio-sclerotic  type  of  the  disease  the  apex 
beat  may  he  in  its  normal  position  and  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle 
is  very  slight. 

Marked  pulsation  in  the  epigastric  region,  due  to  hypertrophy ''of 
the  right  ventricle,  is  often  marked.  Unless  the  leak  is  verj'  slight,  some 
enlargement  of  the  veins  at  the  root  of  the  neck  is  usually  present. 
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for  these  defects  and  to  so  carry  on  its  work  that  no  circulatory  ill  effects 
are  felt.  When  a  heart  is  damaged  by  a  valvular  defect  and  at  the  same 
time  does  its  work  as  efficiently  as  a  normal  heart,  we  speak  of  the  lesion 
as  a  compensated  one.  The  period  of  compensation  is  variable;  it 
may  last  throughout  life.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  however,  the 
compensation  is  only  relative  and  the  patient  will  remain  free  from 
subjective  symptoms  only  as  long  as  care  is  taken  to  spare  the  heart  in 
ever>'  way.  Thus  in  some  individuals  varying  amounts  of  exercise 
may  be  permissible  while  in  others  the  circulatory  equilibrium  is  main- 
tained only  when  the  patient  is  kept  at  complete  rest.  Compensation 
depends  on  three  factors,  namely:  the  extent  of  the  valvular  damage; 
the  demands  which  may  be  made  upon  the  heart  either  through  exertion 
or  through  some  acute  intercurrent  illness;  and,  lastly,  the  degree 
of  hypertrophy  which  takes  place.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  arising 
as  the  result  of  valvular  disease,  is  variable  in  degree.  It  may  be  enor- 
mous as  in  cases  of  aortic  insufficiency,  or  it  may  be  very  slight  as  in 
many  cases  of  mitral  insufficiency.  This  hypertrophy  does  not  affect 
all  the  chambers  of  the  heart  uniformly  but  is  more  noticeable  in  those 
portions  in  which  the  valvular  defect  has  led  to  increased  functional 
activity. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  with  a  well-marked  valvular  lesion  there  comes 
a  time  when  the  heart  begins  to  falter  and  is  no  longer  able  to  accomplish 
the  additional  work  demanded  of  it.  The  failure  of  the  heart  to  carry 
on  the  burden  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  valvular  defect  gradually 
increases  or  it  may  be  that  the  continued  strain  eventually  leads  to 
exhaustion  of  the  cardiac  muscle.  In  still  other  instances  the  heart  is 
thrown  out  of  its  stride  by  some  acute  intercurrent  illness  which  in- 
directly affects  it.  So  long  as  the  compensation  is  adequate,  symptoms 
indicative  of  heart  disease  are  absent.  At  first  the  symptoms  may  be 
trifling  but  they  are  apt  to  become  worse  either  gradually  or  suddenly. 
When  this  condition  of  affairs  arises  it  is  spoken  of  as  failing  or  broken 
compensation  or  decompensation. 

Valvular  defects  of  the  heart  are  recognized  clinically  mainly  by  the 
presence  of  murmuis  but  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  absence  of 
a  murmur  is  positive  evidence  that  a  valvular  lesion  is  not  present.  Great 
widening  of  an  orifice  may  be  present  and  permit  of  the  regurgitation 
of  large  quantities  of  blood  without  producing  a  murmur.  In  cases  of 
stenosis  of  the  mitral  orifice  it  not  infrequently  haf)pens  that  the  murmur 
will  disappear  and  yet  a  diagnosis  of  mitral  stenosis  can  be  made,  with 
a  fair  degree  of  certainty,  from  the  presence  of  other  physical  signs. 

Regurgitant  murmurs,  as  a  rule,  lack  the  rasping  quality  common 
to  those  associated  with  an  obstructive  lesion. 

A  soft  blowing  murmur  may  indicate  that  the  valvular  damage  is 
slight  or  it  may  be  significant  of  an  enfeebled  muscle.  The  distinction 
is  usually  readily  made  from  a  consideration  of  the  associated  signs  and 
symptoms.  Thus,  if  there  are  no  symptoms  or  signs  of  beginning  cardiac 
failure,  one  is  safe  in  assuming  that  the  valvular  damage  is  slight;  con- 
versely, a  feeble  murmur  associated  with  such  symptoms  indicates 
serious  valvular  damage  or  an  associated  myocardial  degeneration. 

A  loud  murmur  is  usually  indicative  of  good  compensation  and  points 
to  a  strong,  healthy  heart  muscle.  A  change  in  the  intensity  of  the 
murmur  is  very  significant.     If  it  is  noted  that  a  murmur  is  gradually 
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murmur  which  varies  in  intensity  and  duration  in  successive  beats 
indicates  a  weak  muscle.  If  in  a  case  under  constant  observation  it 
is  noted  that  the  murmur  is  gradually  becoming  less  intense,  one  should 
be  suspicious  of  failing  compensation.  And  conversely  the  first  evidence 
pointing  to  restored  compensation  may  be  the  return  of  the  murmur 
or  the  gradual  increase  in  intensity  of  a  previously  feeble  murmur. 

With  an  actual  leak  at  the  mitral  orifice  it  is  not  always  easy  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  insufficiency  is  due  to  an  organic  lesion  of  the  valves 
or  to  relative  insufficiency  due  to  myocarditis,  the  anemias  or  some  toxe- 
mia. As  a  rule  the  murmur  of  relative  insufficiency  is  less  intense  and 
is  apt  to  disappear  or  become  more  marked  with  change  of  posture. 
Thus  it  may  be  heard  in  the  recumbent  and  not  in  the  erect  position. 
Furthermore,  if  the  murmur  is  associated  with  anemia  or  some  acute 
infection,  the   murmur  disappears  as  the  general    condition   improves. 

Oille,  Graham  and  Detweiller*  have  expressed  the  belief  that  pul- 
monary systolic  murmurs  so  frequently  heard  in  **run  down*'  and 
anemic  individuals  are  not  functional  but  are  indicative,  in  many  in- 
stances, of  mitral  regurgitation. 

A  not  infrequent  source  of  error  is  the  presence  of  a  cardio-respirafory 
murmur.  This  murmur  is  relatively  common  and,  while  heard  more  often 
and  more  distinctly  about  the  apex  and  to  the  left  of  the  heart,  should 
cause  no  confusion  if  attention  is  paid  to  the  time  of  its  occurrence 
(see  also  p.  247).  A  cardio-respiratory  murmur  consists  of  several  short 
whiffs  occurring  during  ventricular  systole. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  mitral  insufficiency  is,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  not  difficult,  although  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  whether 
the  murmur  is  due  to  an  organic  lesion  or  to  relative  insufficiency. 
The  organic  lesion  usually  has  the  following  characteristics:  The  apex 
beat  is  displaced  to  the  left;  there  is  a  systolic  murmur  heard  best  at  the 
apex  and  transmitted  to  the  left,  and  an  accentuated  second  pulmonic 
sound. 

In  the  presence  of  anemia  or  during  convalescence  from  some  acute 
illness  the  occurrence  of  a  mitral  murmur  is  probably  indicative  of  relative 
insufficiency  and  a  lack  of  muscle  tone.  A  murmur  of  relative  insuffi- 
ciency may  also  develop  in  the  hypertrophied  heart  associated  with 
Bright 's  disease  or  general  arterio-sclerosis.  Unless  some  such  condition 
is  present  an  apical  systolic  murmur  had  better  be  regarded  as  indicating 
some  valvular  damage.  The  significance  of  these  murmurs  is  fully  appre- 
ciated by  insurance  companies.  Except  in  rare  instances  individuals 
having  a  systolic  murmur  at  the  apex  are  rejected  as  experience  has 
shown  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  are  bad  risks. 

BflTRAL  STENOSIS 

In  estimating  the  relative  frequency  of  the  different  valvular  defects 
mitral  regurgitation  occupies  the  first  place.  Most  observers  place  mitral 
stenosis  and  aortic  regurgitation  second.  MacKenzie,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  expressed  the  belief  that  mitral  stenosis  is  the  most  common  of 
valvular  defects  with  which  heart  failure  is  associated. 

Etiology. — This  lesion  is  encountered  more  frequently  among  females 
than  males.     This  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  acute  rheumatic 

*  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assoc. y  October  2,  1915. 
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true  dyspnea  or  orthopnea  is  common.  In  some  instances  patients 
are  suddenly  seized  with  paroxysmal  attacks  of  dyspnea.  Those  attacks 
are  often  not  associated  with  exertion  and  not  uncommonly  occur  at 
night.     Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  often  occurs  in  cardiac  cases. 

Aside  from  attacks  of  true  angina  or  seizures  resembling  it,  and  which 
occur,  for  the  most  part,  in  aortic  insufficiency,  actual  pain  is  not  com- 
mon as  a  result  of  valvular  lesions.  Precordial  distress  and  a  sense  of 
substernal  oppression  are,  however,  quite  common.  Not  infrequently 
the  sense  of  oppression  is  referred  to  the  epigastric  region.     Very  often 


FlO.  380. — General  edema  occurring  in  broken  compensation.  Mitral  and  tricuspid 
ineuiReiencj-  romplioated  by  serofibriikous  pericarditis.  Thp  oardine  dubiosa  is  enormously 
enlariicd.  especially  to  the  left,  the  apex  beat  is  displaced  downward  and  outward.  The 
scrotum  and  lower  eitroraitiea  aro  edematous,  the  hands  and  (arc  cyanotic,  the  liver  en- 
larged, tcndcrjand  pulsatjiis.  The  cruss-hatched  area  indicates  the  location  of  the  to-and- 
fro  peri  cardial,  friction.  The  dotted  roaions  indicate  the  areas  and  direction  of  transmission 
of  theniilral  and  tricutipid  Byatolic  murmurs.  The  case  is  of  rheumatic  origin  and  the  phys- 
ical signs  are  shown  as  tliej'  occurred  during  the  second  attack  of  broken  compensation. 

the  proconlial  distress  is  u.ssociated  with  an  annoying  palpitation  and 
throbbing.  Chest  pain  in  cardiac  cases  may  be  due  also  to  a  pulmonarj' 
infarct . 

Edema  is  another  very  common  manifestation  of  cariliac  disease. 
It  differs  from  the  etlema  occurring  in  Bright  s  <li.-ieas(',  in  that  it  first 
manifost.t  it.self  in  the  lower  extremities  and  is  much  more  noticeable 
in  the  evening  after  the  patient  has  been  up  and  about  all  day.  After 
a  night's  rest  the  edema  may  disappear  by  morning.  As  the  heart 
muscle  becomes  weaker,  the  edema  not  only  persi.sts  but  is  apt  to  increase. 
The  lower  extremities  become  water-loggeti  and  in  males  the  scrotum  and 
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penis  may  become  tremendously  edematous  (Fig.  380).  In  extreme 
eases  some  one  or  all  of  the  serous  cavities  may  contain  fluid.  Hydro- 
thorax  is  relatively  common  (see  section  on  ^'Hydrothorax^'). 

Gastro-mtestinal  symptoms  are  often  marked.  A  not  inconsiderable 
number  of  cases  of  failing  compensation  come  to  the  hospital  complain- 
ing of  nausea  and  vomiting  and  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  they 
have  been  treated  outside  for  some  stomach  disorder.  This  can  occur 
only  as  a  result  of  carelessness  as  the  most  superficial  examination  will 
reveal  the  fact  that  the  heart  is  at  fault.  This  condition  of  affairs  is 
brought  about  by  tricuspid  insufficiency  which  results  in  the  damming 
back  of  the  blood  in  the  venous  system,  thus  producing  congestion  of 
the  liver  and  the  gastro-intestinal  mucosa.  In  extreme  cases  the  liver 
becomes  greatly  engorged,  very  painful  and  may  pulsate.  Another 
condition  sometimes  produced  by  the  hepatic  congestion  and  gastro- 
intestinal catarrh  is  jaundice. 

Cardiac  cases  quite  commonly  suffer  from  transient  attacks  of  faint- 
ness  and  dizziness.  Sleeplessness  or  sleep  that  is  frequently  broken 
is  often  a  very  annoying  condition.  In  some  patients,  particularly  those 
suffering  from  aortic  insufficiency,  hallucinations,  delusions  or  a  suicidal 
tendency  are  not  infrequently  encountered.  Hemiplegia,  or  some  other 
gross  cerebral  lesion,  may  occur  as  a  result  of  an  embolus. 

Having  reviewed  the  general  aspects  of  valvular  diseases  we  will  now 
consider  the  individual  lesions  more  in  detail. 

MITRAL  INSUFFICIENCY 

Etiology. — This  is  one  of  the  most  common,  if  not  the  commonest, 
of  cardiac  lesions.  A  leakage  at  the  mitral  orifice  may  arise  under  the 
following  conditions:  (1)  The  most  frequent  cause  of  mitral  insufficiency 
is  acute  endocarditis  occurring  in  young  people.  In  the  majority  of  in- 
stances  the  endocarditis  has  resulted  from  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatic 
fever,  chorea  or  tonsillitis.  Although  these  conditions  are  the  chief 
offenders,  any  one  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases  may  produce  the  condi- 
tion. I  have  already  emphasized  the  fact  that  in  the  so-called  rheu- 
matic endocarditis  it  is  the  mitral  valve  which  is  principally  involved. 
(2)  In  a  second  group  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  individuals 
who  have  passed  the  fifth  or  sixth  decade  of  life,  the  leakage  is  caused 
by  a  chronic  sclerosis  of  the  valve.  This  is  a  part  of  a  general  arterio- 
sclerosis and  occurs  without  an  antecedent  history  of  acute  endocarditis. 
Varying  degrees  of  sclerosis  of  the  mitral  valve  are  encountered  in  nearly 
all  people  of  advanced  years  and  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  arteries,  it 
is  indicative  of  the  general  wear  and  tear  of  work.  (3)  Occurring  y(ith 
even  greater  frequency  is  the  leakage  which  occurs  as  the  result  of 
relative  insufficiency.  In  this  group  the  trouble  is  muscular  and  not 
valvular.  The  valve  itself  is  healthy  but  owing  to  lack  of  tonicity  or 
as  the  result  of  acute  or  chronic  myocarditis  the  left  ventricle  dilates 
and  in  so  doing  stretches  the  mitral  ring.  Thus  while  the  valve  under 
normal  conditions  is  capable  of  closing  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening, 
coaptation  of  its  edges  is  prevented  by  the  distended  ring.  Relative 
or  muscular  insufficiency  may  occur  in  a  variety  of  conditions.  It  is 
a  frequent  finding  in  the  anem-as,  in  the  acute  feveis,  notably  typhoid, 
and  in  conditions  characterized  by  exhaustion  such  as  Graves'  disease, 
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triele  and,  from  the  very  beginning,  in  overcoming  the  stasis  in  the  pul- 
monary circulation;  in  the  latter  the  important  factor  is  the  emptying  of 
the  left  ventricle  and  it  is  not  until  the  leakage  assumes  serious  propor- 
tions that  disturbance  in  the  pulmonary  circulation  becomes  a  menace. 


hyiiorIri>[iiiic(l. 

The  efffcl  of  ohstruftion  at  the  mitral  orifice  first  manifests  itself  in 
the  left  auricle,  the  wall  of  which  becomes  sliRhtly  hypertrophied,  In- 
asituich  as  the  capability  of  the  left  auriclf;  to  hypertrophy  is  limited. 
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this  chamber  sooner  or  later  dilates.  (See  Fig.  198).  Even  prior  to 
this  it  is  unable  to  entirely  empty  itself  and  as  a  result  the  blood  is 
dammed  back  into  the  pulmonary  circulation.  This  in  turn  increases 
the  work  of  the  right  ventricle  which  hypertrophies  in  order  to  over- 
come the  increased  resistance  in  the  pulmonary  vessels.  Just  as  in 
mitral  insufficiency  the  key  to  the  situation  is  the  ability  of  the  right 
ventricle  to  overcome  the  resistance  in  the  pulmonary  circulation. 
Forced  to  maintain  the  pressure  in  the  pulmonary  vessels,  the  right 
ventricle  dilates  and  this  in  turn  eventually  lead^  to  dilatation  of 
the  right  auricle  with  damming  back  of  the  blood  in  the  systemic 
veins  as  the  result  of  tricuspid  insufficiency.  In  mitral  stenosis  leakage 
from  the  veins  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  often  a  marked  feature.  This 
results  from  secondary,  relative,  tricuspid  insufficiency.  The  failure  of 
the  right  ventricle  also  leads  to  stasis  in  the  pulmonary  circulation  which 
manifests  itself  by  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  hydrothorax  or  passive 
congestion.  Iii  long-standing  cases  the  stasis  of  the  blood  in  the  pulmo- 
nary vessels  may  lead  to  the  deposition  of  blood  pigment.  As  a  result, 
the  lung  becomes  of  a  reddish^brown  color.  In  addition,  there  is  an 
overgrowth  of  fibrous  tissue  imparting  to  the  lung  a  tough,  inelastic 
feel.     The  condition  is  known  as  broum  induration  of  the  lung. 

An  occasional  effect  of  distention  of  the  left  auricle  is  pressure  on  the 
left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  Fetterolf  and  Norris^  have  collected 
37  instances.  Their  explanation  is,  that  sueh  distention  by  dilatation 
of,  and  upward  pressure  on,  the  left  pulmonary  artery  may  cause  left  re- 
current laryngeal  paralysis  by  compression  of  this  nerve  between  the 
last-named  vessel  and  the  aortic  arch. 

S3rmptoms. — The  fact  that  mitral  stenosis  is  so  frequently  the  fore- 
runner of  serious  cardiac  failure  has  given  the  impression  that  it  is  always 
followed  by  evil  results.  Quite  the  contrary  is  the  case,  however.  There 
are  many  individuals  in  whom  mitral  stenosis  exists  in  a  latent  form  and 
in  whom  the  discovery  of  its  presence  is  made  accidentally.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  well-marked  mitral  stenosis  is  often  the  cause  of  cardiac 
symptoms  which  are  ascribed  to  other  lesions.  In  a  study  of  200  autop- 
sied  cases  of  mitral  stenosis  Cabot*  states  that  the  condition  was  over- 
looked in  53  per  cent. 

A  patient  with  well-marked  physical  signs  may  be  entirely  free  from 
symptoms  or  at  the  most  suffer  from  slight  dyspnea  on  exertion.  Breath- 
lessness  is  perhaps  the  earliest  manifestation  and  with  it  there  is  often 
a  slight  cyanotic  tinge  of  the  lips.  An  appearance  of  ruddy  health  is 
often  present,  due  to  the  congestion  of  the  fine  capillaries  over  the  cheek 
bones.  When  thq  lesion  develops  in  adults  it  is  often  well  borpe  for , an 
indefinite  period.  In  the  type  which  arises  as  the  result  of  an  attack 
of  acute  rheumatic  fever  in  children  the  symptoms  are  usually  marked 
and  become  progressively  worse.  Children  subject  to  this  lesion  are 
often  delicate  looking,  undersized,  and  are  especiiilly  liable  to  secondary 
attacks  of  endocarditis  (see  Fig.  15). 

Pulmonary  attacks  may  develop  before  compensation  is  seriously 
interfered  with.  Thus  as  the  result  of  fibroid  changes  in  the  lungs  (brown 
induration)  the  patient  may  have  cough  and  expectoration.  The  sputum 
at  this  stage  of  the  trouble  may  be  blood-streaked  from  time  to  time. 

*  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sc,  May,  1911. 

*  Trans.^Aasoc.  Am.  Fhys.^  1914. 
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Under  the  circumstances  the  blood  is  the  result  of  the  high  pressure 
in  the  pulmonic  vessels  which  causes  the  rupture  of  the  capillaries. 
Individuals  suffering  from  mitral  stenosis  are  extremely  liable  to  attacks 
of  bronchitis  at  which  time  blood-streaked  sputum  is  especially  apt  to 
occur.  What  has  been  described  as  a  pseudo-tuberculous  type  of 
mitral  stenosis  is  not  infrequently  seen  in  young  women.  Such  individuals 
are  pale,  underweight,  and  are  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  bronchitis 
which  is  often  attended  with  blood-streaked  sputum,  especially  at  the 
menstrual  periods.  When  compensation  fails,  bloody  sputum  or  even 
small  hemoptyses  very  commonly  occur  as  the  result  of  pulmonary  in- 
farcts. In  a  few  cases  the  voice  is  husky  or  the  cough  is  brassy  in  char- 
acter as  the  result  of  paralysis  of  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 

Precordial  pain  and  tenderness  are  often  complained  of.  Riesman 
states  that  in  young  girls  complaining  of  precordial  pain,  the  possibility  of 
mitral  stenosis  should  always  be  borne  in  mind.  It  is  a  common  lesion, 
especially  among  the  Russian  Jewish  population,  and  is  oft^n  overlooked. 
Pain  may  l^e  present  also  in  the  epigastrium  a«  the  result  of  engorgement 
of  the  liver.  A  sense  of  oppression  in  the  precordium  and  attacks  of 
tachycardia  or  palpitation  are  often  annoying  symptoms.  Embolic 
phenomena  are  encountered  more  often  in  this  form  of  valvular  disease 
than  any  other.  The  emboli  may  arise  from  a  secondary  vegetative 
endocarditis  but  are  more  often  due  to  thrombi  in  the  left  auricle  or  pul- 
monary vessels.  Pulmonary  infarcts  are  common.  A  not  infrequent 
accident  is  the  occurrence  of  hemiplegia  due  to  an  embolism;  and  this 
may  be  the  first  indication  of  the  presence  of  the  cardiac  lesion. 

W^hen  compensation  finally  fails,  the  evidences  of  venous  stasis  be- 
come marked.  There  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  phenomena 
which  arise  as  the  result  of  failing  compensation  in  mitral  stenosis  and 
those  occurring  in  mitral  insufficiency,  save  in  one  particular.  In  the 
latter  the  venous  stasis  results  in  marked  subcutaneous  edema  while 
in  mitral  stenosis  an  excessive  amount  of  peritoneal  fluid  may  appear 
before  edema  of  the  legs  and  may  persist  after  the  latter  disappears. 
In  addition  engorgement  of  the  liver  is  more  evident  in  cases  of  obstruc- 
tion. In  many  of  the  fatal  cases  fever  and  other  evidences  of  an  acute 
infection  are  frequently  present. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection  may  show  nothing  abnormal.  In  children 
the  precordium  may  bulge  forward  and  marked  pulsation  may  be  seen 
in  the  interspaces  to  the  left  of  the  sternum.  In  adults  the  apex  beat  may 
occupy  its  normal  position  or  be  displaced  slightly  to  the  left.  This 
may  be  due  to  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  or  to  dilatation  and  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  right  ventricle.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  when 
dilatation  of  the  heart  has  taken  place,  the  cardiac  impulse  may  be  wavy 
and  diffuse.  Pulsation  may  be  seen  to  the  right  of  the  sternum  and  also 
in  the  epigastrium.  In  cases  in  which  hoarseness  is  present,  direct  inspec- 
tion of  the  larynx  will  usually  show  paralysis  of  the  left  vocal  cord. 

Palpation. — In  many  cases  of  mitral  stenosis  during  the  stage  of 
compensation,  the  diagnosis  may  be  made  by  palpation  alone.  This  is 
possil)le  through  the  detection  of  a  presystolic  thrill  felt  slightly  above  and 
to  the  right  of  the  apex  beat.  If  the  hand  is  placed  over  this  portion 
of  the  precordium,  there  is  imparted  to  it  a  fine  vibration  which  occurs 
during  all  or  a  portion  of  the  diastole  and  torniinates  in  the  abrupt, 
sharp  shock  of  the  first  sound.     The  thrill  may  not  be  present  constantly 
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in  the  same  case.  In  some  instances  it  is  best  felt  during  expiration; 
in  others,  it  is  brought  out  by  slight  exertion;  while  in  still  other  cases 
it  may  be  detected  by  altering  the  posture  of  the  patient.  The  presys- 
tolic thrill  may  precede  the  appearance  of  the  presystolic  murmur  by 
several  years  (Mackenzie).  In  addition  to  feeling  the  shock  of  the  first 
sound  at  the  apex  there  may  be  present  also  a  distinct  shock  accompany- 
ing the  second  sound  at  the  pulmonic  area. 

In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  when  the  compensation  becomes 
broken,  the  thrill  usually  disappears.  A  presystolic  thrill  may  occur  also 
in  association  with  Flint^s  murmur.  The  differentiation  of  Flint's  mur- 
mur from  that  of  the  mitral  stenosis  will  be  considered  under  "  Diagnosis. " 

Palpation  confirms  inspection  as  regards  the  character  of  the  cardiac 
impulse. 

The  pulse  at  the  wrist  is  usually  small.  The  blood- pressure  as  a 
rule  varies  but  slightly  from  the  normal,  but  the  pulse  pressure  is  often 
diminished.  The  most  interesting  feature  connected  with  the  pulse  is 
the  irregularity  which  develops  during  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  and, 
in  some  instances,  when  compensation  is  well  maintained.  Auricular 
fibrillation  is  especially  apt  to  develop  in  cases  of  mitral  stenosis.  It 
gives  rise  to  a  form  of  arrhythmia  characterized  by  marked  irregularity 
in  both  the  force  and  rhythm  of  the  pulse  beats  (see  Figs.  143  and  153). 
Although  auricular  fibrillation  is  always  to  be  looked  upon  as  of  serious 
import  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  immediate  danger;  it  may  persist 
for  years. 

Percussion. — In  the  region  of  the  apex,  cardiac  dulness  may  extend 
farther  to  the  left  than  normal  in  case  there  is  much  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle.  At  the  base,  dulness  is  apt  to  extend  higher  and  farther  to 
the  left  than  is  ordinarily  the  case  owing  to  dilatation  of  the  conus  arteri- 
osus; dilatation  of  the  pulmonary  artery  may  be  a  factor  ^Iso.  Usually 
cardiac  dulness  extends  slightly  beyond  the  right  border  of  the  sternum,  as 
the  right  auricle  is  hypertrophied  or  dilated.  When  compensation  fails, 
dulness  to  the  right  of  the  sternum  may  be  marked.  Enlargement  of  the 
cardiac  dulness  upward  and  to  the  left  is  due  to  dilatation  of  the  left 
auricular  appendage.  This  rarely  if  ever  occurs  in  simple  mitral  insuf- 
ficiency (see  Fig.  183). 

Auscultation. — The  auscultatory  signs  in  mitral  stenosis  are  often 
extremely  perplexing,  especially  to  the  beginner.  In  many  cases  we  have 
three  sounds  to  deal  with  instead  of  two,  as  in  other  valvular  lesions.  In 
addition  the  character  of  the  murmur  varies  according  to  the  stage  of  the 
disease.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  lesion  which  leads  to 
stenosis  is  a  progressive  one  and  for  this  reason  both  the  signs  and  the 
symptoms  will  vary  in  different  cases  and  in  the  same  case  from  time  to 
time. 

There  are  several  murmurs  occurring  in  cases  of  mitral  stenosis.  With 
one  exception  they  are  heard  over  a  small,  circumscribed  area  a  little  to 
the  right  of  the  apex  beat  and  have  a  very  limited  range  of  transmission. 
The  most  characteristic  sign  of  mitral  stenosis,  and  the  first  of  the  mur- 
murs to  appear,  is  the  presystolic  murmur.  This  murmur  is  sharply 
localized,  the  pundum  maximum  being  at  or  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
apex  beat  (see  Fig.  201).  It  occurs  late  in  the  diastolic  period  and  is 
rumbling,  rough  or  vibratory  in  character.  It  is  usually  of  brief  duration 
and  pn^cedes  or  runs  up  to  the  first  sound.     In  some  instances  the  dura- 
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tion  is  relatively  long  and  may  occupy  a  greater  portion  of  the  diastolic 
period.  Another  distinctive  feature  of  the  presystolic  murmur  is  that 
it  is  crescendo  in  character.  The  pitch  and  intensity  of  the  sound  rises 
rapidly  and  abruptly  terminates  with  the  loud  snap  of  the  first  sound, 
although  occasionally  there  is  a  brief  interval  between  the  cessation  of  the 
murmur  and  the  first  sound.  The  murmur  is  often  accompanied  by  a 
presystolic  thrill.  The  presystolic  murmur  is  usually  present  in  well- 
compensated  cases  of  mitral  stenosis.  Its  genesis  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed. In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  when  the  auricle  becomes 
paralyzed  and  auricular  fibrillation  sets  in,  the  murmur  disappears. 

Of  almost  equal  importance  is  the  character  of  the  first  sound.  This 
occurs  immediately  after  the  presystolic  murmur.  It  is  very  loud,  of 
short  duration,  sharply  accentuated  and  closely  resembles  an  accentuated 
second  sound.  It  is,  indeed,  often  mistaken  for  the  later,  especially  by  the 
beginner.  The  third  factor  is  the  second  sound  at  the  apex.  Thus  we 
have  occurring  in  close  succession  the  presystolic  murmur,  the  accentu- 
ated first  sound  and  the  normal  second  sound.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  second  sound  at  the  pulmonic  area  is  usually  accentu- 
ated as  the  result  of  the  increased  pressure  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  and 
in  addition  it  may  be  reduplicated. 

As  the  stenosis  increases  another  murmur,  diastolic  in  time,  appears. 
According  to  Mackenzie  this  murmur  is  limited  to  the  area  about  the  apex. 
It  begins  immediately  after  the  second  sound  and  while  at  first  faint  and 
inconstant  it  gradually  becomes  more  pronounced.  This  murmur  at 
first  occupies  the  first  portion  of  the  diastolic  period  and  is  diminuendo  in 
character.  It  may,  however,  merge  into  the  presystolic,  thus  producing 
a  continuous  murmur  throughout  diastole.  It  is  loud  in  the  beginning, 
then  diminishes  in  intensity  and  finally  ends  in  the  crescendo  presystolic 
portion.  With  failure  of  the  left  auricle  the  presystolic  portion  disap- 
pears and  the  diastolic  portion  may  remain,  occupying  a  portion  or  all  of 
diastole.  This  diastolic  murmur  is  produced  by  the  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  auricle  during  the  ventricular  systole.  It  begins  with  the 
opening  of  the  mitral  valves  at  a  time  when  the  ventricular  pressure  is 
below  that  of  the  auricle. 

Another  diastolic  murmur  commonly  heard  in  cases  of  mitral  stenosis 
is  one  which  is  heard  along  the  left  border  of  the  sternum.  This  murmur, 
sometimes  known  as  the  Graham  Steele  murmur^  is  ascribed  to  incom- 
petence of  the  pulmonary  valves  as  the  result  of  the  high  pressure  in  the 
pulmonary  artery.  It  closely  resembles  the  soft  blowing  murmur  asso- 
ciated with  aortic  regurgitation.  In  22  out  of  50  autopsied  cases  in  which 
this  murmur  was  present  Cabot*  was  unable  to  demonstrate  disease  of  the 
pulmonary  valves,  dilatation  of  the  pulmonary  artery  or  any  evidence  of 
aortic  incompetence. 

Finally  there  may  be  associated  with  these  presystolic  and  diastolic 
murmurs  a  short,  soft,  systolic  murmur  at  the  apex.  This  murmur  is 
probably  due,  in  most  instances,  to  the  presence  of  slight  incompetence. 
Mackenzie,  however,  states  that  it  differs  from  the  murmur  of  true  regur- 
gitation in  that  it  begins  a  short  interval  after  the  first  sound,  rises  in 
intensity  and  terminates  in  the  second  sound. 

The  untangling  of  the  numerous  sounds  heard  in  the  region  of  the 
apex  in  cases  of  mitral  stenosis  is  usually  a  perplexing  task  for  the  begin- 

*  Trans.  Assoc.  Am.  Phys.y  1914. 
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ner.  Inasmuch  as  the  auscultatory  phenomena  are  confined  to  the  region 
of  the  apex,  it  is  usually  possible  to  find  a  point  at  the  base  of  the  heart 
where  the  two  cardiac  sounds  are  unmistakable.  By  gradually  approach- 
ing the  apex,  it  can  usually  be  determined  in  what  respect  they  change  or 
whether  additional  sounds  develop. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  lesion  of  mitral  stenosis  is  a 
progressive  one  and  that  for  this  reason  the  signs  and  symptoms  show 
corresponding  changes.  Broadbent  has  made  a  useful  clinical  division  to 
indicate  these  changes.  He  recognizes  three  stages:  (I)  That  of  good 
compensation  in  which  the  presystolic  murmur,  the  snapping  first  sound 
and  the  second  sound  are  plainly  audible  at  the  apex.  A  diastolic  mur- 
mur may  appear  in  this  period.  (2)  The  presystolic  murmur  persists^  but 
is  associated  with  a  diastolic  murmur,  the  first  sound  is  even  more  accentu- 
ated, and,  of  extreme  diagnostic  importance,  the  second  sound  at  the 
apex  disappears.  It  is  in  this  stage  that  errors  are  most  apt  to  occur,  as 
the  long  continuous  diastolic  and  presystolic  murmur  and  the  accen- 
tuated first  sound  may  be  mistaken  for  a  systolic  murmur  and  accentu- 
ated second  sound.  Dyspnea,  hemoptysis  and  other  evidences  of  stasis 
in  the  pulmonary  circulation  are  often  present  in  this  stage.  (3)  The 
presystolic  murmur  and  thrill  have  disappeared  but  a  short  diastolic 
murmur  may  persist.  The  second  sound  is  inaudible  and  all  that  may 
remain  of  the  auscultatory  signs  is  the  sharply  accentuated  first  sound. 
Auricular  fibrillation,  as  manifested  by  marked  irregularity  of  the 
pulse  and  more  or  less  disappearance  of  the  murmurs,  is  common  dur- 
ing this  stage.  The  evidences  of  stasis  in  the  pulmonary  circulation  be- 
come increasingly  evident.  To  these  three  stages  Hirschfelder  has 
added  a  fourth  in  which  there  are  present  all  the  manifestations  of  broken 
compensation. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  mitral  stenosis  in  the  stage  of  compensa- 
tion offers  no  serious  difficulties,  as  the  presence  of  the  presystolic  thrill 
and  murmur  and  the  snapping  first  sound  are  quite  distinctive.  The  real 
difficulty  occurs  in  the  second  and  especially  the  third  stage,  when  the 
characteristic  auscultatory  features  have  disappeared.  In  such  cases  the 
snapping  first  sound,  and  the  presence  of  auricular  fibrillation,  even  in  the 
absence  of  cardiac  murmurs,  should  arouse  one's  suspicions  that  the  cause 
of  the  cardiac  failure  is  mitral  stenosis.  Patients  admitted  to  hospitals 
in  the  last  stages  of  broken  compensation  offer  the  greatest  diagnostic 
difficulty. 

Flinfs  Murmur. — The  association  of  this  murmur  with  aortic  incom- 
petence and  the  mechanism  of  its  production  have  been  considered  (see 
pp.  244  and  680).  Like  the  murmur  of  mitral  obstruction  it  is  presystolic 
in  time  and  heard  at  or  near  the  apex  of  the  heart.  Thayer*  found  Flint's 
murmur  present  in  33  of  58  cases  of  aortic  insufficiency  and  Phear^  has  re- 
ported 46  cases  in  which  there  was  a  presystolic  apical  murmur  without 
mitral  stenosis;  in  17  instances  there  was  aortic  incompetence;  in  20  adher- 
ent pericardium;  in  the  remainder  there  was  no  valve  lesion  but  in  some  of 
these  there  was  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  Flint  murrnur  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  presystolic  murnmr  due  to  mitral  stenosis  by  the 
following  points:  It  is  never  as  loud  and  rasping  in  character  and  is  not 
associated  with  the  accentuated  first  sound.     In  mitral  stenosis  the  sys- 

*  Trans.  Assoc.  Ant.  Phys.^  1901. 

*  Lancet,  1895,  ii,  716. 
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tolic  shock  of  the  first  sound  can  be  felt  while  in  the  case  of  Flint's  mur- 
mur the  cardiac  impulse  is  diffuse  and  heaving.  In  addition  Flint's  mur- 
mur is  associated  with  the  arterial  phenomena  seen  in  aortic  regurgitation. 

Tuberculosis, — Strange  as  it  may  seem  a  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis 
instead  of  mitral  obstruction  is  not  uncommon.  As  a  rule  it  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  carelessness.  Although  there  are  cough,  expectoration,  at 
times  blood-streaked  sputum,  sometimes  fever,  a  rapid  pulse  and  the 
presence  of  r&les  in  the  lungs  in  both  conditions,  careful  examination  of 
the  heart  will  usually  give  the  correct  clue  as  to  the  origin  of  the  symp- 
toms. Among  2113  cases  seen  at  the  Phipps  Institute  there  occurred  13 
instances  of  mitral  stenosis  and  9  more  in  which  there  was  a  double  mitral 
lesion.  Stenosis  of  the  mitral  orifice  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis  may 
occur  in  the  same  individual. 

Aneurism. — Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  in  some  in- 
stances distention  of  the  left  auricle  may  cause  paralysis  of  the  left  recur- 
rent  laryngeal  nerve.  In  such  cases  there  is  hoarseness,  a  brassy  cough, 
and  paralysis  of  the  left  vocal  cord.  Under  these  circumstances  a  diag- 
nosis of  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  may  be  made.  The  ausculta- 
tor>'  phenomena  at  the  apex  should  serve  to  distinguish  them.  In  case 
there  is  any  doubt,  the  X-rays  will  easily  differentiate  the  two  conditions. 

AORTIC  INSUFFICIENCY 

Clinically  this  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  valvular  lesions.  It 
causes  very  distinct  alterations  in  the  physics  of  the  circulation  and,  even 
when  combined  with  other  valvular  lesions,  dominates  the  picture. 

Etiology. — This  lesion  is  encountered  most  frequently  in  males  of 
middle  age  or  those  approaching  this  period.  There  may  be  an  antece- 
dent history  of  acute  rheumatic  fever,  syphilis,  pneumonia,  severe  exertion 
or  alcoholism.  Although  rheumatic  fever  is  a  frequent  cause  it  does  not 
attack  the  aortic  leaflets  with  anything  like  the  frequency  that  it  does  the 
mitral  valve.  Rheumatic  endocarditis  affecting  the  aortic  valve  is 
usually  seen  in  children  (see  Fig.  194).  The  importance  of  syphilis  is 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent  and  a  very  large  number  of  the  cases 
seen  among  those  in  young  adult  life  are  due  to  this  cause  (see  Fig.  190). 
A  considerable  number  of  infants  dying  soon  after  birth  also  have  been 
found  to  have  spirochetse  in  the  aorta.  The  part  played  by  syphilis  in 
the  production  of  changes  involving  the  first  part  of  the  aorta  and  the 
aortic  ring  has  been  fully  discussed  elsewhere  (see  p.  718). 

Muscular  strain  is  a  well-recognized  factor.  In  not  a  few  cases  there 
is  no  obvious  cause,  the  lesion  l)eing  a  part  of  a  general  sclerotic  process 
such  as  occurs  in  those  of  advancing  years.  In  rare  instances  aortic  in- 
sufficiency is  due  to  a  rupture  of  one  of  the  valve  segments  as  the  result  of 
severe  muscular  exertion  or  it  may  be  due  to  a  congenital  deformity. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  scar  tissue  which  develops  in  the  valve  seg- 
ments, whether  it  is  produced  by  an  acute  inflammatory  process,  syphilis 
or  a  chronic  sclerotic  change,  tends  to  shrink  and  produce  deformity. 
The  free  edges  of  the  segments  may  be  curled  hack  or  as  a  result  of  re- 
traction the  free  edges  fail  to  come  into  complete  apposition  and  thus  fail 
to  close  the  orifice.  Sometimes  one  of  the  segments  becomes  perforated 
during  the  acute  stage  or  a  rupture  occurs  later  as  the  result  of  strain. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  leak  thus  produced,  a  part  of  the  blood  regurgi- 
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tates  from  the  aorta  back  into  the  left  ventricle  during  diastole.  The 
amount  of  blood  which  escapes  backward  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the 
opening  left  by  the  improper  closure  of  the  valves  and  by  the  tonus  of 
the  heart  muscle. 

If  the  opening  is  instantly  made  as  the  result  of  rupture  of  one  of  the 
segments  a  fatal  result  may  be  produced  as  the  heart  cannot  accommodate 
itself  to  the  sudden  strain.  In  the  usual  type  of  case  the  opening  is  gradu- 
ally formed  and  the  heart  is  able  to  adapt  itself  to  the  increased  work 
demanded  of  it.  The  chief  burden  falls  upon  the  left  ventricle  which 
often  becomes  enormously  hypertrophied.  The  heart  of  aortic  insuffi- 
ciency is  one  of  the  largest  met  with  and  is  often  referred  to  as  the  cor 
bovinum  (see  Figs.  181  and  193).  Great  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  constant  accompaniment  of  aortic  insufficiency  as  the 
opening  may  be  very  slight  and  the  amount  of  blood  which  regurgitates 
small. 

Relative  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valve  rarely  occurs  as  the  result 
of  cardiac  dilatation  but  a  permanent  stretching  of  the  aortic  ring  is 
not  infrequent  secondarily  to  syphilitic  aortitis.  In  this  case  the  valve 
segments  themselves  are  intact  but  the  leakage  is  produced  by  the  in- 
ability of  the  valve  to  close  the  enlarged  opening. 

Disease  of  the  first  part  of  the  aorta  is  also  apt  to  involve  the  ori- 
fices of  the  coronary*  arteries  arid  thus  cause  attacks  of  true  angina. 
Even  without  involvement  of  the  coronary  openings  the  circulation  in  the 
coronary  arteries  may  be  embarrassed  as  a  result  of  the  lowering  of  the 
pressure  in  the  aorta  due  to  the  backward  leak. 

In  most  cases  of  aortic  insufficiency  there  is  an  associated  arterio- 
sclerosis and  the  systolic  blood-pressure  is  high. 

Pathological  Physiology. — Failure  of  the  aortic  valves  to  properly 
close  the  aortic  opening  results  in  the  back  flow  or  regurgitation  of  a 
portion  of  the  blood  which  has  been  thrown  into  the  systemic  arteries. 
The  problem  which  the  left  ventricle  faces  is  to  expel  during  each  systole 
the  normal  amount  of  blood  which  it  receives  from  the  left  auricle  plus 
the  amount  which  regurgitates  from  the  aorta.  This  naturally  increases 
its  work  and  results  in  hypertrophy.  The  latter  is  proportional  to 
the  amount  of  regurgitated  blood.  In  cases  which  are  recognizable 
clinically  the  hypertrophy  is  usually  of  an  extreme  grade.  Another 
change  produced  in  the  left  ventricle,  as  the  result  of  the  regurgitation 
from  the  aorta,  is  dilatation.  This  is  brought  about  by  the  increased 
amount  of  blood  it  is  forced  to  accommodate  during  diastole.  Just  as  in 
the  case  of  hypertrophy  the  degree  of  dilatation  is  dependent  on  the 
amount  of  the  regurgitant  flow  from  the  aorta.  In  spite  of  the  excessive 
amount  of  blood  the  left  ventricle  must  expel  at  each  systole,  it  empties 
itself  in  about  the  same  length  of  time  as  the  normal  ventricle,  although 
it  does  not  always  do  so  as  completely.  Whereas  in  aortic  stenosis  the 
left  ventricle  requires  an  increased  amount  of  time  to  empty  itself,  a 
shortening  of  the  systole  is  an  advantage  in  aortic  insufficiency,  as  it  then 
has  less  blood  to  handle  by  reason  of  the  curtailment  of  the  diastolic 
period. 

As  the  result  of  the  great  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  the  blood 
is  driven  into  the  aorta  with  tremendous  force.  This  produces  a  high 
systolic  pressure  in  the  systemic  arteries.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
sudden  regurgitation  of  a  portion  of  the  blood  from  the  aorta  into  the  left 
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ventricle  leads  to  a  sudden  recoil  of  the  blood  column  and  consequently 
to  a  low  diastolic  pressure.  The  filling  of  the  systemic  arteries  under 
^eat  pressure  and  the  sudden  drop  in  this  pressure  due  to  the  rejijurgita- 
tion  can  l)e  seen  in  the  short,  abrupt  pulsation  of  the  visible  arteries 
and  can  also  Ik*  felt  by  palpating  the  radial  artery.  The  incessant  pound- 
ing of  the  hy pert rophied  left  ventricle,  the  high  systolic  pressure  and  the 
low  diastolic  pressure  tend  to  produce  a  very  intermittent  blood  supply 
in  the  whole  arterial  system  and  especially  in  the  coronary  vessels.  The 
latter  result  is  particularly  serious  as  it  interferes  with  the  nutrition  of 
the  heart  muscle  and  this  eventually  leads  to  exhaustion  through  degen- 
erative changes.  When  the  left  ventricle  reaches  the  limit  of  hyper- 
trophy or  l)ecomes  exhausted,  dilatation  ensues  and  with  it  relative 
insufficiencv  of  the  mitral  valve.  This  in  turn  is  followed  bv  the  usual 
phenomena  of  broken  compensation. 

Symptoms. — Aortic  regurgitation  may  exist  in  a  latent  form  for  years 
without  giving  rise  to  any  symptoms  whatsoever.  Among  the  earliest 
symptoms  noted  are  those  (lue  to  alternations  in  the  circulation,  espe- 
cially cerebral  anemia.  There  may  be  headaches,  attacks  of  vertigo  or 
flashes  of  light  before  the  eyes.  Anemia  is  often  a  marked  feature 
in  these  cases,  the  face  especially  presenting  a  pale  grayish  color.  Even 
prior  to  any  evidence  of  failing  compensation,  pain  may  l^  a  prominent 
symptom.  It  may  l)e  in  the  nature  of  true  angina,  or  a  sense  of  sub- 
sternal oppression  and  pain,  or  it  may  be  an  annoying  palpitation  or 
throbbing  sensation  in  the  precordium.  Shortness  of  breath,  especially 
after  exertion,  is  often  the  first  symptom  noticed  by  the  patient.  Later, 
there  may  be  cough  and  occasionally  blood-streaked  sputum.  Cyanosis 
is  unusual  unless  there  is  an  associated  mitral  lesion. 

In  patients  subject  to  this  lesion,  distressing  dreams  and  sleep 
which  is  broken  at  frequent  intervals,  are  more  common  than  in  any  other 
form  of  heart  disease.  Mental  symptoms,  such  as  delirium,  halluci- 
nations and  even  suicidal  tendencies,  are  also  occasionally  encountered. 

In  cases  of  aortic  insufficiency,  sudden  death  is  not  infrequent  and 
may  occur  with  but  slight  premonitory  symptoms.  The  foregoing 
symptoms  are,  for  the  most  part,  somewhat  distinctive  of  aortic  valvular 
trouble.  Failure  to  maintain  compensation  may  be  brought  about  by 
a  gradual  weakening  of  the  left  ventricle  and  the  establishing  of  mitral 
incomp(»tency.  The  symptoms  then  assume  the  character  of  those 
due  to  broken  compensation  from  any  cause,  although  the  symptoms 
peculiar  to  the  lesion  itself  may  become  accentuated. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection, — A  diagnosis  of  aortic  insufficiency  can 
be  made  in  a  large  number  of  cases  from  inspection  alone.  This  is  due 
to  the  arterial  phenomena  which  constitute  the  most  distinctive  feature 
of  the  disease. 

All  of  the  peripheral  arteries  are  seen  to  strongly  pulsate.  Not 
only  Is  this  true  of  the  large  superficial  vessels  but  even  the  small  arteries 
in  the  hand  and  face  may  be  seen  to  throb,  and  on  ophthalmoscopic 
examination  the  retinal  arteries  may  be  seen  pulsating.  The  arterial 
pulsation  may  be  so  strong  that  the  foot  Is  jerked  when  the  knee  is  crossed 
or  the  head  may  be  moved  slightly  with  each  systole. 

In  addition  the  so-called  capillary  pulse  is  usually  present.  This  is 
caused  by  the  rapid  filling  and  emptying  of  the  capillaries. 

The  f)ulsatlle  movement  may  even  reach  the  veins.     This  may  be 
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noted  in  the  veins  in  the  back  of  the  hands.  The  phenomenon  may 
be  brought  out  by  holding  the  hand  so  as  to  drop  the  wrist.  This  aids 
in  filling  the  veins  and  if  pulsation  is  present  it  will  not  be  sharp  and  abrupt 
as  in  the  arteries,  but  slow  and  deliberate.  Capillary  pulsation  is  some- 
times seen  in  asthenic  conditions  accompanied  with  a  low  blood-pressure. 

In  well-marked  cases  the  apex  beat  is  displaced  downward  and  to 
the  left.  It  is  commonly  in  the  sixth  interspace  but  may  be  as  low 
as  the  seventh  in  the  anterior  axillary  line.  If  the  hypertrophy  is  well- 
marked,  the  cardiac  impulse  is  heaving  and  forcible  and  may  move  the 
entire  precordium.  In  children  and  young  adults  the  precordium  may 
bulge.     If  dilatation  has  occurred  the  impulse  is  diffuse  and  often  wavy. 

Palpation, — This  enables  one  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  forcible, 
heaving  character  of  the  impulse.  Thrills  are  not  constant  but  may  be 
felt  occasionally.  They  are  either  presystolic  or  systolic  at  the  apex  or 
diastolic  and  systolic  over  the  base  of  the  heart.  The  arteries  feel  large 
and  are  usually  thickened.  When  one  of  the  radial  arteries  is  palpated, 
the  pulse  beat  is  felt  to  impinge  against  the  finger  with  an  abrupt,  forcible 
stroke  and  immediately  recede,  hence  the  terms  water-hammer  or  collaps- 
ing pulse.  It  is  also  frequently  referred  to  as  the  Corrigan  pulse.  The 
features  of  this  type  of  pulse  are  sometimes  best  appreciated  by  grasping 
the  wrist  and  holding  it  up  above  the  level  of  the  heart,  thus  accentuating 
the  effect  of  gravity.  The  distention  of  the  large  vessels  at  the  root  of  the 
neck  may  be  so  marked  as  to  simulate  aneurism.  The  sphygmographic 
tracing  is  characteristic.  The  upstroke  is  high  and  almost  perpendicular 
and  forms  a  very  acute  angle  with  the  sharply  descending  downstroke 
(see  Fig.  131).  It  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  sphygmographic  record 
of  aortic  stenosis  which  is  exactly  the  reverse,  namely  a  slow  and  low  up- 
stroke and  a  very  gradual  descent  of  the  downstroke.  Auricular  fibrilla- 
tion which  is  so  commonly  encountered  in  mitral  disease  is  not  common  in 
aortic  lesions  unless  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  and  auricle  supervenes. 

Percussion. — The  area  of  cardiac  dulness  is  usually  increased  to  the  left 
and  in  extreme  cases  may  reach  the  anterior  axillary  line.  The  upper 
border  may  reach  the  third  rib.  There  is  usually  some  dulness  to  the  right 
of  the  sternum.  This  may  be  due  to  extreme  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle  which  causes  an  extension  of  the  whole  heart  to  the  right  or  it 
may  be  brought  about  by  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  when  compensa- 
tion is  no  longer  complete  (see  Fig.  172). 

In  some  cases  a  slight  area  of  dulness  may  be  made  out,  over  the  ster- 
nal end  of  the  second  right  intercostal  space  due  to  dynamic  dilatation  of 
the  aorta. 

Axiscultaiion. — The  murmur  of  aortic  insufficiency  is  caused  by  the 
backward  rush  of  blood  from  the  aorta  into  the  left  ventricle  during  the 
ventricular  diastole.  While  the  seat  of  the  production  of  the  murmur  is 
over  a  point  close  to  the  left  border  of  the  sternum  opposite  the  third 
costal  cartilage  it  is,  as  a  rule,  not  best  heard  in  this  situation.  The 
punclum  maximum  for  the  murmur  of  aortic  incompetency  is  placed,  by 
most  authorities,  at  the  second  costal  cartilage  on  the  right,  although 
there  are  some  who  believe  that  the  murmur,  in  many  instances,  is  best 
heard  in  the  fourth  interspace  on  the  left  side  close  to  the  sternum.  Our 
experience  is  in  accordance  with  the  latter  view.  The  murmur  is  in  most 
instances  soft  and  low-pitched.  It  may  be  very  loud,  but  it  rarely  has  the 
coarse  rasping  quality  so  commonly  heard  in  other  valvular  murmurs 
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although  at  times  it  has  a  distinct  musical  tone.  The  murmur  of  aortic 
insufficiency  is  transmitted  downward  along  the  right  border  of  the 
sternum  or  towards  the  cardiac  apex.  It  also  may  be  heard  upwards  along 
the  sternal  margin  as  far  as  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation  or  in  the 
carotids.  In  such  instances  there  is  usually  a  dilatation  of  the  aorta  asso- 
ciated with  stretching  of  the  aortic  ring.  In  well-marked  cases,  with  a 
loud  murmur,  it  may  be  heard  all  over  the  chest  (see  Figs.  194  and  196). 
In  some  cases  the  murmur  of  Duroziez  may  be  heard  over  one  of  the 
large  arteries,  such  as  the  femoral  This  murmur  is  said  never  to  occur 
except  in  the  presence  of  aortic  leakage.  Traube's  double  sound  is  some- 
times heard  in  cases  complicated  by  tricuspid  insufficiency. 

The  murmur  may  be  long  drawn  out  and  occupy  the  whole  of  diastole 
or  it  may  be  short  and  take  up  but  part  of  the  second  sound.  Generally 
speaking,  a  long  loud  diastolic  murmur  shows  a  considerable  degree  of 
pressure  kept  up  in  the  aorta,  which  is  desirable  and  a  proof  that  the  heart 
is  acting  with  vigor;  also  that  the  valve  leakage  is  not  excessive.  This  is 
a  favorable  augury.  A  weak  short  murmur  indicates  the  opposite  and 
may  be  a  note  of  impending  danger  although  there  are  many  exceptions 
to  this  (Broadbent). 

The  pulse  pressure  may  also  be  utilized  to  determine  the  degree  of 
damage.  In  order  to  maintain  the  mean  aortic  pressure  the  systolic 
pressure  must  be  abnormally  high  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  rapid 
fall  of  pressure  during  diastole.  The  pulse  pressure,  however,  serves  as  a 
useful  gauge  of  the  degree  of  the  leak  only  when  compensation  is  effective. 

In  some  instances  the  murmur  of  aortic  incompetency  is  heard  by  the 
unaided  ear  much  better  than  with  a  stethoscope  (Flint). 

Associated  with  the  diastolic  murmur  there  is  very  often  heard  a 
systolic  murmur.  This  is  usually  due  to  some  degree  of  obstruction  but 
it  not  infrequently  happens  that  a  systolic  murmur  may  occur  without 
stenosis.  This  is  explained  by  Rosenbach  as  follows:  At  the  beginning 
of  the  left  ventricular  systole  the  regurgitating  flow  has  not  entirely 
ceased  and  when  this  encounters  the  opposing  current  a  murmur,  systolic 
in  time,  is  produced. 

If  compensation  is  complete  the  first  sound  at  the  apex  is  usually 
clear.  If  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  occurs,  the  first  sound  at  the  apex 
is  replaced  by  a  systolic  murmur  due  to  relative  insufficiency.  If  com- 
pensation is  again  restored,  this  murmur  disappears  and  the  first  sound 
becomes  normal. 

In  a  very  considerable  percentage  of  cases  of  aortic  incompetency  there 
is  heard  at  the  apex  a  murmur  presystolic  in  time  and  which  is  usually 
referred  to  as  FlinVs  murmur. 

Since  Flint's  time  several  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  to  explain 
the  mechanism  of  this  murmur.  (1)  That  the  regurgitant  stream  tends 
to  lift  the  great  anterior  mitral  curtain  and  so  to  o})struct  the  mitral  orifice 
at  the  end  of  diastole  as  to  impede  the  current  from  the  auricle.  (2) 
That  the  mitral  valve  is  thrown  into  vibration  bv  the  two  currents,  the 
regurgitant  from  the  aorta  and  the  direct  from  the  auricle.  (3)  That  in 
the  absence  of  aortic  valve  disease,  but  in  the  presence  of  adherent  peri- 
cardium, vil)rations  may  be  set  up  })y  the  current  propelled  from  a  dilated 
and  hypertrophied  auricle  into  a  ventricle  whose  muscular  walls  are 
deficient  in  tone.  (4)  That  shortening  of  the  chordae  tendinece,  or 
dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  may  bring  about  a  vertical  narrowing  of 
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the  aperture  through  which  the  blood  passes  from  auricle  to  ventricle,  the 
auricular  muscle  continuing  to  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  generate  a 
fluid  vein.^  The  differentiation  of  this  murmur  from  that  due  to  mitral 
stenosis  has  been  considered  under  the  latter  condition  (see  Fig.  136). 

Diagnosis. — If  due  consideration  is  given  to  the  arterial  phenomena  asso- 
ciated with  the  diastolic  murmur  heard  at  the  base  of  the  heart  little  or  no 
confusion  should  arise.  If,  however,  the  diagnosis  is  made  on  the  presence 
of  a  murmur  alone  mistakes  may  occur  as  a  diastolic  murmur  is  sometimes 
heard  in  other  conditions.  In  addition  to  aortic  regurgitation  a  diastolic 
murmur  may  be  heard  at  the  base  of  the  heart  as  the  result  of  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  pulmonary  valves.  This  murmur,  sometimes  called  the 
Graham  Steell  murmur,  is  associated  with  chronic  mitral  disease  and  is 
caused  by  stretching  of  the  conus  arteriosus  and  the  orifice  of  the  pul- 
monary artery.  The  time  and  location  of  the  murmur  are  all  that  it 
has  in  common  with  aortic  regurgitation.  In  Graves'  disease  a  diastolic 
briiit  is  sometimes  heard  over  the  sternum  and  rarely  a  cardio-respiratory 
murmur  is  diastolic  in  time.  The  chief  point  of  distinction  between  the 
murmur  of  aortic  insufficiency  and  other  occasional  murmurs  occurring 
during  the  diastolic  phase  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  arterial 
phenomena. 

It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  between  aortic  regurgitation  due  to 
disease  of  the  semilunar  valves  and  relative  insufficiency  associated  with 
dilatation  of  the  aorta.  In  the  latter  condition  the  murmur  is  often 
transmitted  high  over  the  sternum  or  even  into  the  carotids;  in  addition 
there  is  dulness  to  the  right  in  the  second  interspace  due  to  the  dilated 
aorta. 

The  following  peripheral  arterio-venous  signs  may  be  met  with  in 
cases  of  aortic  insufficiency,  and  while  they  are  more  commonly  and  strik- 
ingly met  with  in  this  condition  than  in  any  other,  they  are  none  of  them 
pathognomonic  of  this  lesion.  (1)  Collapsing  pulse,  (2)  visible  arterial 
pulsation,  (3)  capillary  pulse,  (4)  venous  pulse,  (5)  hepatic  pulse,  (6) 
femoral  snap,  (7)  double  femoral  murmur  (Duroziez'ssign),  (8)  Double 
femoral  tones  (Traube's  sign).* 

AORTIC  STENOSIS 

Etiology. — This  is  the  rarest  of  the  left-sided  valvular  lesions.  True 
aortic  stenosis  unassociated  with  another  valvular  lesion  is  not  often 
encountered.  In  the  autopsy  records  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Philadel- 
phia General  Hospitals,  Norris  found  48  instances  of  aortic  stenosis  out 
of  a  total  of  9940  cases  having  cardiac  lesions.  It  is  important  to  bear  this 
in  mind  as  a  systolic  murmur  at  the  aortic  cartilage  is  relatively  common 
and  on  this  evidence  alone  a  diagnosis  of  aortic  stenosis  is  made  far  too 
frequently.  The  interpretation  of  systolic  murmurs  heard  at  the  aortic 
area  has  been  considered  on  page  730.  The  great  majority  of  cases 
of  aortic  stenosis  are  encountered  in  those  past  the  middle  period  of  life 
and  in  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  atheromatous  changes  in  the  arteries, 
especially  the  aorta.  It  is  rare  among  women.  Occurring  as  a  single 
lesion  it  is  not  often  caused  by  acute  rheumatic  fever. 

^  Sansom  and  Gibson,  Allbutt  and  Rolleston:  *' System  of  Medicine,"  vol.  vi, 
p.  362. 

2  Tick,  F. :  "The  Clinical  Determination  and  Significance  of  Some  Peripheral 
Signs  of  Aortic  Insufficiency,"  Illinois  Med.  Jour.,  September,  1911, 
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Morbid  Anatomy. — The  anatomical  changes  which  takp  place  in  the 
scniihinar  valves  are  precisely  similar  to  those  which  occur  in  the  intima 
of  the  blood-vessels  and  ending  in  atheromatous  degeneration.  As  a 
result,  the  leaflets  become  fused,  stiff,  and  rigid  and  obstruct  the  free 
escape  of  the  blood  from  the  left  ventricle  into  the  aorta  (see  Fig, 
385).     In  some  instances  the  obstruction  is  m.ide  worse  by  vegetations 


which  develop  during  an  attack  of  secondary  endocarditis  (see  Fig. 
386),  The  resistance  ofifered  adds  to  the  work  of  the  left  ventricle  which, 
as  a  consequence,  becomes  hypertrophied.  It  is  in  this  variety  of  val- 
vular lesion  that  the  so-called  "concentric  hypertrophy"  is  most  nearly 
approximated.  Practically,  however,  some  degree  of  dilatation  is  always 
present.  When  the  heart  can  no  longer  overcome  the  obstruction,  dila- 
tation and  the  phenomena  of  broken  compensation  ensue. 


ENDOCARDITIS 

Pathological  Physiology. — The  mechanism  of  aortic  stenosis  is  quite 
simple.  Owing  (<■  the  obstruction  to  the  ventricular  outflow,  the 
blood- pressure  in  the  left  ventricle  is  increased,  sometimes  to  twice 
the  normal.  Another  effect  caused  by  the  obstruction  is  to  prolong 
the  time  of  emptying  the  ventricle  and  as  a  result  the  ventricular  systole 
may  consume  from  5  to  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  normal  time.  If 
the  obstruction  become;  too  gi^'it  or  the  muscle  becomes  exhausicd,  an 
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insuflieient  amount  of  blood  reaches  the  systemic  circulation  and  as  a 
result  the  pulse  pressure  becomes  small  and  symptom.s  of  cerebral 
anemia  may  develop.  Id  cases  of  aortic  stenosis  the  left  ventricle 
occupies  the  same  position  in  maintaJning  compensation  that  the  right 
ventricle  does  in  mitral  disease.  As  long  as  the  hypertrophy  keeps  in 
advance  of  the  ol)Htruction,  the  circulatory  equilibrium  is  maintained. 
If,  however,  the  ol>struction  becomes  too  great  nr,  what  is  more  apt  to 
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occur,  the  muscle  becomes  exhausted,  the  ventricle  dilates  and  then  there 
develops  relative  mitral  insufficiency  with  the  usual  sequence  of  events 
which  characterize  broken  compensation.  Some  observers  have  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  stretching  of  the  mitral  ring  and  a  certain 
amount  of  leakage  through  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  being  in  the  nature  of  a  safety  valve  action.  There  is  little  to  sup- 
port this  view,  however. 

Sjrmptoms. — Of  all  the  valvular  lesions  aortic  stenosis  is  the  most  apt 
to  occur  in  a  latent  form.  It  may  be  present  for  years  without  causing 
serious  symptoms.  Failure  of  the  left  ventricle  manifests  itself  by  the 
occurrence  of  symptoms  which  may  be  brought  on  by  slight  exertion, 
or  excitement.  They  consist  of  shortness  of  breath,  palpitation,  a  sense 
of  oppression  in  the  precordium,  and  substernal  pain  or  anginal  attacks. 
In  addition  a  curtailment  of  the  amount  of  blood  thrown  into  the  sys- 
temic arteries  may  manifest  itself  by  evidences  of  cerebral  anemia,, such 
as  vertigo  or  dizziness.  If  the  left  ventricle  become  dilated  from  exhaus- 
tion, the  usual  phenomena  attending  broken  compensation  are  present. 
Sudden  death  is  not  uncommon  and  may  occur  as  the  result  of  sudden 
cardiac  failure  or  an  attack  of  angina. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection  does  not  reveal  much  of  importance; 
extreme  hypertrophy  is  not  often  marked  as  a  result  of  this  lesion. 
Furthermore,  occurring  as  it  does  in  elderly  people,  the  size  of  the  heart 
is  often  obscured  by  a  rigid  chest  wall  and  emphysematous  lungs. 

Palpation. — A  very  common  feature  of  aortic  stenosis,  although  not 
peculiar  to  it,  is  a  systolic  thrill  felt  over  the  base  of  the  heart  on  the 
right  side.  One  of  the  most  distinctive  features  of  this  lesion  is  the  slow 
retarded  pulse  felt  at  the  wrist  and  graphically  shown  by  a  sphygmo- 
graphic  tracing.  The  pulse  is  often  slow,  between  50  and  60  beats  per 
minute  and  the  pulse  wave  is  much  prolonged.  This  is  well  shown  in  a 
pulse  tracing  but  may  also  be  appreciated  by  the  palpating  finger  as  the 
artery  is  gradually  filled  with  blood.  In  addition  to  the  slow  slanting  up- 
stroke the  tracing  may  show  an  anacrotic  pulse  or  the  pulsus  bisferiens. 

Percussion. — This  is  relatively  unimportant  and  is  often  valueless 
owing  to  pulmonary  emphysema. 

Auscultation. — As  we  have  repeatedly  emphasized,  a  systolic  murmur 
at  the  aortic  area,  even  when  transmitted  to  the  vessels  in  the  neck,  is 
not  pathognomonic  of  true  stenosis  but  is  more  often  associated  with 
changes  in  the  aorta  itself,  usually  a  roughening  of  the  intima  or  a  dilata- 
tion of  the  artery.  The  murmur  of  true  aortic  stenosis  is  transmitted 
not  only  upward  to  the  carotids  but  is  frequently  audible  along  the  right 
border  of  the  sternum  as  low  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  ribs.  In  some  in- 
stances it  is  very  loud  and  may  be  heard  all  over  the  precordium  and  in 
such  instances  the  question  always  arises  as  to  whether  the  murmur 
heard  at  the  apex  is  the  same  as  that  heard  at  the  aortic  cartilage  or 
is  a  second  murmur  due  to  mitral  insufficiencv.  Even  more  distinctive 
of  stenosis  than  the  slow  retarded  pulse  is  the  character  of  the  second 
aortic  sound.  This  is  either  verv  feel)le  or  inaudible  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  stiff  and  rigid  valve  segments  are  incapal)le  of  snapping  together. 
If,  therefore,  the  second  aortic  sound  is  normal  and  especially  if  it  is 
loud  and  ringing  in  character,  the  murmur  originates  in  the  aorta  and  is 
not  due  to  rigid  and  diseased  valves.  Some  leakage  is  probably  always 
present  but  this  is  often  so  slight  that  no  murmur  can  be  heard. 
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Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  true  aortic  stenosis  rests  upon  the  fol- 
lowing facts:  (1)  A  systolic  thrill  felt  over  the  base  of  the  heart  to  the 
right  of  the  sternum;  (2)  a  slow  retarded  pulse;  (3)  a  systolic  murmur 
heard  at  the  aortic  cartilage  and  transmitted  to  the  vessels  of  the  neck; 
and  last,  but  most  important,  a  feeble  or  inaudible  second  aortic  sound. 

TRICUSPID  INSUFFICIENCY 

Etiology. — ^Lesions  involving  the  tricuspid  valve  may  be  (1)  organic 
and  (2)  functional. 

1.  Organic  disease  of  the  tricuspid  leaflets  is  rare  although  not  so  un- 
usual as  was  once  believed  to  be  the  case.  Formerly  it  was  taught  that 
organic  lesions  of  the  valves  in  the  right  heart  were  almost  invariably 
congenital  in  origin.  Recent  investigations,  however,  have  shown  that 
these  lesions  are  more  frequently  the  result  of  acquired  disease  than  of  a 
congenital  defect. 

(a)  The  tricuspid  leaflets  may  be  the  seat  of  an  acute  inflammatory 
process  which  develops  during  the  course  of  one  of  the  acute  infections 
such  as  puerperal  fever  and  other  forms  of  general  sepsis,  gonorrhea, 
pneumonia,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever  and  acute  rheumatic  fever.  The 
last-named  infection  is  by  far  the  most  important  etiological  factor. 
Statistical  studies  indicate  that  acute  rheumatic  fever  is  the  apparent 
cause  of  organic  tricuspid  disease  in  from  35  to  62  per  cent,  of  cases.  ^ 
Occasionally  the  acute  endocarditis  is  limited  to  the  tricuspid  leaflets 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  associated  with  similar  lesions  of  the 
aortic  or  mitral  valves,  especially  the  latter;  with  few  exceptions  the 
valves  in  the  left  heart  are  the  sites  of  old  lesions. 

(6)  Thickening  of  the  tricuspid  leaflets  as  the  result  of  fibrosis  occurs 
under  practically  the  same  circumstances  as  similar  lesions  affecting  the 
mitral  valve. 

(c)  The  organic  lesion  may  be  the  result  of  rupture  of  one  of  the  leaf- 
lets or  chordae  tendineae  following  a  blow  on  the  chest  or  unusual  muscu- 
lar effort.     This  is  extremely  rare. 

2.  Functional  or  Relative  Tricuspid  Insufficiency. — This  is  extremely 
common  and  may  arise  in  a  large  number  of  conditions.  The  functional 
efficiency  of  the  tricuspid  valve  depends  very  largely  upon  the  tone  of 
the  sphincter-like  muscular  fibers  surrounding  the  orifice.  It  has  long 
l)een  recognized  that  from  a  mechanical  standpoint  the  tricuspid  valve 
is  much  inferior  to  the  mitral.  Even  a  slight  degree  of  dilatation  of  the 
right  ventricle  induces  incompetency.  This  is  due  not  only  to  relaxation 
of  the  tricuspid  sphincter,  but  more  especially  to  the  fact  that  in  dilated 
hearts  the  origin  of  the  chordae  tendineae  and  the  papillary  muscles  are 
too  far  from  the  center  of  the  ventricular  cavity  to  permit  perfect  valvu- 
lar closure  (Krehl).  Indeed  Mackenzie  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the 
tricuspid  valve  is  barely  able  to  close  the  orifice  perfectly  and  that  the 
slightest  disturbance  will  cause  some  leakage.  Thus  the  transient  tachy- 
cardia which  sometimes  results  from  the  excitement  incident  to  a  physical 
examination  may  be  accompanied  by  a  tricuspid  systolic  murmur  which 
is  usually  very  fugitive  and  disappears  when  the  heart  becomes  quieter. 

^  Griffith:  Edinburgh  Med.  Jour.,  1903,  Iv,  105.  Uerrick:  Boston  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jour.,  1897,  cxxxvi,  245.  Leudet:  Paris  Thesis,  1881.  Norris:  "Studies  in 
Cardiac  Pathology,"  1911.     Pitt:  "  Allbutt's  System  of  Medicine,"  2d  ed. 
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The  ease  with  which  regurgitation  occurs  through  the  right  auriculo- 
ventricular  orifice  is  considered  by  some  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  safety 
valve,  whereby  the  thin  wall  of  the  right  ventricle  is  relieved  of  undue 
tension.  Experimentally  it  is  not  possible  to  raise  the  tension  in  the 
right  ventricle  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  leakage  occurs  through 
the  tricuspid  orifice  (see  Figs.  205  and  206). 

The  essential  factor  in  the  production  of  functional  tricuspid  insuffi- 
ciency, therefore,  is  an  increase  in  tension  which  in  turn  tends  to  dilat-e 
the  right  heart.  This  may  be  brought  about  by  work  which  necessitates 
great  muscular  and  intrathoracic  straining,  asphyxia,  obstruction  in  the 
pulmonary  circulation,  such  as  may  occur  in  chronic  inflammatory  aflfec- 
tions  of  the  lungs  and,  lastly,  and  most  important,  by  disease  of  the  heart 
itself.  Dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  and  functional  tricuspid  insuffi- 
ciency inevitably  occur  whenever  failing  compensation  arises  as  the  result 
of  chronic  valvular  or  myocardial  disease.  Disease  of  the  mitral  valve 
is  especially  apt  to  bring  about  these  conditions.  Slight  degrees  of  tri- 
cuspid insufficiency  are  also  of  frequent  occurrence  in  all  diseases  in  which 
the  nutrition  of  the  cardiac  muscle  suffers.  Among  such  diseases  may 
be  mentioned  the  acute  specific  fevers,  diabetes,  the  cachexia  accom- 
panying malignant  disease,  and  severe  anemia.  It  is  probable  that 
some  degree  of  tricuspid  insufficiency  occurs  in  every  dying  or  failing 
heart. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — When  the  insufficiency  is  due  to  organic  disease 
of  the  valves,  the  lesions  are  essentially  the  same  as  occur  in  the  mitral 
valve.  The  leaflets  may  be  deformed  or  may  be  the  seat  of  fibroid  changes, 
vegetations  or  ulcerations.  The  changes  occur  oftenest  on  the  free  mar- 
gin of  the  middle  portion,  with  the  anterior  portion  next  in  frequency. 
The  chordae  tendinese  are  often  attenuated  and  elongated  and  the  tip  of 
the  papillary  muscle  not  infrequently  is  indurated.  The  tricuspid  opening 
is  enlarged. 

Whether  the  incompetency  is  due  to  organic  disease  or  functional 
incapacity  of  long  standing  the  right  auricle  is  much  dilated  and  globular 
in  appearance  and  the  right  ventricle  is  also  much  dilated.  The  ventricle 
may  show  also  a  certain  amount  of  muscular  hypertrophy.  Inasmuch 
as  the  lesion  produces  a  damming  back  of  blood  in  the  venous  system  the 
viscera  (liver,  spleen  and  kidneys)  show  evidences  of  chronic  congestion. 
If  the  congestion  of  the  liver  is  constant,  degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the 
liver  cells  as  the.  result  of  pressure  often  occurs,  producing  a  condition 
known  as  the  ** nutmeg''  liver. 

Pathological  Physiology. — The  first  effect  of  tricuspid  regurgitation  is 
to  distend  the  right  auricle.  As  the  wall  of  this  chamber  is  very  thin  and 
contains  but  little  muscular  structure,  dilatation  quickly  ensues  if  the 
back  flow  is  prolonged.  As  the  right  auricle  is  unable  to  withstand  the 
pressure  the  blood  is  danmied  back  into  the  vena?  cavae  giving  rise  to  the 
characteristic  features  of  tricuspid  insufficiency.  The  venous  stasis 
which  results  may  give  rise  of  edema  of  the  extremities  and  effusions  into 
the  serous  cavities  (see  "Hydrothorax/'  p.  504  also  Figs.  109,206);  to 
congestion  of  the  kidneys  causing  diminished  excretion  of  urine  which 
contains  large  quantities  of  albumen  and  casts;  to  congestion  of  the  liver 
which  becomes  enlarged,  painful  and  often  pulsatile;  and  to  congestion 
of  the  face  and  pulsation  of  the  jugulars.  In  addition  an  asphyxial  condi- 
tion may  be  produced  by  stasis  in  the  medulla  o})l()ngata. 
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Stadler*  has  shown  experimentally  in  rabbits  that  tricuspid  insuffi- 
ciency, if  marked,  leads  to  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  both  the  right 
auricle  and  ventricle  and  to  atrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  due  apparently 
to  the  smaller  amount  of  blood  handled.  In  the  less  severe  lesions  the 
tricuspid  insufficiency  is  apparently  compensated  for  by  increased  vascu- 
lar tone  and  hypertrophy  of  the  right  auricle,  which  not  only  contracts 
more  forcibly  but  aspirates  blood  from  the  veins  more  powerfully. 

Sjrmptoms. — When  the  tricuspid  insufficiency  is  transient,  such  as 
occurs  as  the  result  of  slight  excitement,  there  are  no  symptoms.  In  well- 
defined  cases  the  most  constant  symptom  is  dyspnea.  This  may  become 
manifest  only  after  exertion  but  in  extreme  cases  it  is  apparent  even  when 
the  patient  is  at  rest.  In  severe  cases  the  patient  may  be  orthopneic  and 
often  is  drowsy.  The  slightest  exertion  causes  fatigue.  Precordial  pain 
is  not  often  complained  of  but  there  may  be  a  sense  of  oppression  in  the 
chest.  Pain  over  the  liver  is  a  common  and  important  symptom.  It  is 
caused  by  engorgement  of  the  liver  and  stretching  of  the  capsule.  If  the 
engorgement  is  of  long  standing,  the  patient  may  be  slightly  jaundiced. 
Associated  with  the  hepatic  pain  there  is  often  anorexia,  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing and  eructations.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  prominence 
of  the  gastric  symptoms  deceives  a  careless  observer  into  the  belief  that 
the  stomach  is  the  real  seat  of  the  patient's  symptoms. 

Edema  of  the  lower  extremities  is  common.  The  condition  is  less 
evident  after  a  night's  rest  in  bed.  Ascites  and  eflFusions  into  the  serous 
cavities  of  the  thorax  may  occur  alone  or  in  association  with  the  edema. 
The  urine  is  scanty  and  contains  both  albumen  and  casts.  The  chest 
should  always  be  carefully  examined  in  patients  suffering  from  tricuspid 
regurgitation  as  effusions  into  the  pleural  sacs,  especially  the  right,  are 
common  and  may  be  responsible  for  much  of  the  dyspnea. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — In  a  patient  with  well-marked  tricuspid 
insufficiency  cyanosis  is  a  marked  feature.  The  face  has  a  livid  hue  while 
the  lips,  tips  of  the  ears  and  finger  ends  are  bluish  in  color.  If  the  ven- 
ous stasis  is  of  long  standing  the  conjunctiva  may  have  an  icteroid  tinge 
or  the  skin  may  be  slightly  jaundiced.  The  latter  symptom  is  always  of 
ominous  import.  The  veins  of  the  neck,  arms  and  chest  are  often  dilated. 
In  some  cases  a  distinct  systolic  pulsation  of  the  liver  is  visible.  Edema 
of  the  extremities  and  genitalia  is  commonly  present  (see  Figs.  208,  380). 

The  cardiac  impulse  is  often  diffuse  and  the  apex  beat  is  seen  or  felt 
beyond  the  mid-clavicular  line.  Marked  cardiac  pulsation  due  to  the 
hypertrophied  right  ventricle  may  be  seen  on  the  right  side  between  the 
sternal  and  parasternal  line. 

Pulsation  in  the  jugular  veins  is  an  important  diagnostic  sign.  Even 
without  tracings  three  pulsations  may  be  seen  in  the  supraclavicular 
triangle.  (1)  A  wave  appearing  slightly  before  the  impulse  at  the  apex 
beat,  due  to  pulsation  of  the  right  auricle;  (2)  a  wave  which  is  synchron- 
ous with  the  beat  in  the  carotid  artery,  as  felt  higher  up  in  the  neck;  (3) 
a  wave  occurring  immediately  after  systole  of  the  ventricle,  the  ventricu- 
lar wave  (Osier  and  Gibson).  The  ventricular  wave  is  produced  as  fol- 
lows: When  the  tricuspid  insufficiency  has  become  marked  the  regurgita- 
tion of  })lood  l^ecomes  too  great  for  the  auricle  to  contain.  The  latter 
dilates  to  such  an  extent  that  the  orifices  of  the  veins  emptying  into  it 
cannot  be  closed.     As  a  result  there  is  during  each  systole  of  the  right 

*  Deut.  Arch.  f.  Klein.  Med.,  1905.  Ixxxiii,  I  and  2. 
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ventricle  an  unobstructed  path  from  the  ventricle  to  the  veins.  Such 
being  the  case,  with  each  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle  the  impulse  of 
the  blood  regurgitating  through  the  tricuspid  opening  is  imparted  to  the 
blood  in  the  jugulars.  In  like  manner  the  systolic  pulsation  of  the  liver 
is  also  produced.  When  the  leakage  becomes  very  marked,  the  auricle 
becomes  paralyzed  and  the  auricular  fibrillation  is  present.  The  transi- 
tion of  the  normal  venous  pulse  to  that  characterized  by  the  ventricular 
pulse  is  shown  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  387. 


Fio.  3S7. — Diagram  to  show  the  transition  from  the  normal  venous  pulse  to  the  ventric- 
ular form,  i.  c.,  in  tricuspid  insufficiency.  /  is  the  normal  venous  pulse  from  which  the  c 
wave,  occurring  l>etween  a  and  r,  probably  due  to  the  carotid  artery,  has  been  omitted; 
a,  auricular  wave;  v.  ventricular  wave,  whose  significance  in  the  normal  venous  pulse  is 
doubtful.     E,  period  of  outflow  into  the  pulmonary  artery.     {After  Mackenzie.) 

Palpation. — Marked  pulsation  may  be  felt  over  the  epigastrium  and 
to  the  right  of  the  sternum  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  interspaces.  A  systolic 
thrill  is  often  felt  and  occasionally  a  slight  systolic  shock  may  be  per- 
ceived. Pulsation  may  be  felt  over  the  liver.  When  the  liver  is  enlarged 
the  surface  is  smooth  and  the  edge  firm  and  sharp.  The  radial  pulse 
is  usually  small,  weak  and  often  irregular.  The  blood-pressure  is  normal 
or  slightly  below  normal. 

Percusaion. — The  area  of  cardiac  dulness  is  increased  in  the  transverse 
diameter,  especially  to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  In  extreme  cases  the 
dulness  may  extend  three  fingers'  breadth  or  more,  to  the  right  of  the 
sternum.  Ilelative  tricuspid  insufficiency  is  believed  by  some  to  produce 
a  wider  area  of  dulness  than  is  the  case  if  an  organic  lesion  is  present. 

Auficiiltation, — The  punctum  maximum  of  a  tricuspid  murmur  due  to 
insufficiency  is  over  the  middle  of  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum.  It  is 
systolic  in  time  and  may  be  l)est  heard  a  little  to  the  left  or  a  little  to  the 
right  of  the  sternum;  and  if  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  is  marked; 
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it  may  be  audible  all  over  the  precordium.  In  those  eases  of  relative  in- 
sufficiency of  brief  duration  the  murmur  is  the  only  evidence  of  tricuspid 
leakage  we  possess.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  an 
extreme  degree  of  regurgitation  may  be  present  without  a  murmur  being 
heard.  A  weak  muscle  and  a  widely  dilated  orifice  may  not  produce  a 
bruit. 

If  due  to  organic  disease,  the  murmur  may  be  rough  in  character. 
When  due  to  relative  insufficiency,  the  murmur  is  usually  soft  and  blowing 
in  character.  The  tricuspid  murmur  is  not  often  transmitted  far  from  the 
area  of  maximum  intensity.  Occasionally  it  is  heard  as  far  as  the  pul- 
monary area.  It  may  be  transmitted  to  the  right  and  at  times  is  audible 
posteriorly  near  the  angle  of  the  right  scapula.  The  murmur  may  replace 
all  or  part  of  the  first  sound.  The  character  of  the  sounds  at  the  base 
of  heart  vary  considerably.     They  may  be  feeble  or  accentuated. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  tricuspid  insufficiency  depends  on  the 
presence  of  increased  cardiac  dulness  to  the  right  of  the  sternum;  a 
systolic  murmur  best  heard  at  the  xiphoid  cartilage;  a  venous  pulse  of  the 
ventricular  type;  pulmonary  congestion  and  enlargement  of  the  liver  with 
systolic  pulsation. 

If  the  regurgitation  is  functional  in  type  and  due  to  trivial  causes  there 
may  be  nothing  to  indicate  the  condition  except  a  soft,  blowing  murmur, 
transient  in  character.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  functional  derangement 
is  severe,  there  may  be  no  murmur  as  the  widely  dilated  orifice  and  weak 
muscle  do  not  permit  of  sufficient  driving  force  to  cause  a  murmur.  In 
such  cases  the  diagnosis  depends  on  the  presence  of  the  ventricular  type 
of  pulse,  enlarged  right  heart  and  engorged  liver.  If  the  murmur  is  organic 
in  origin,  it  will  be  rough  in  character  and  as  compensation  is  restored  will 
persist  instead  of  disappearing  as  is  the  case  with  murmurs  due  to  relative 
insufficiency. 

If  the  tricuspid  murmur  exists  alone,  which  is  rarely  the  case,  there  is 
little  difficulty  in  determining  its  origin.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  com- 
bined with  other  murmurs  and  in  such  cases  the  punctum  maximum  of 
each  murmur  must  be  determined. 


TRICUSPID  STENOSIS 

Etiology. — Stenosis  of  the  tricuspid  orifice  is  relatively  rare  and  for 
the  most  part  is  first  recognized  at  the  autopsy  table.  The  lesion  rarely 
exists  alone.  W.  W.  Herrick^  has  collected  187  cases  and  of  this  number 
the  tricuspid  valve  was  involved  alone  in  14.  In  102  there  was  disease 
of  the  mitral  valve  as  well  and  in  64  the  aortic  valve  was  also  involved. 
At  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital  among  8640  autopsies  Norris  found 
8  cases  of  tricuspid  stenosis  recorded. 

The  most  important  etiological  factors  are  acute  rheumatic  fever  and 
chorea.  In  Herrick's  series  61  cases  gave  a  definite  history  of  acute 
rheumatic  fever  and  in  11  more  there  was  a  doubtful  history  of  this  in- 
fection or  chorea.  Pitt  found  the  incidence  of  acute  rheumatic  fever  to 
be  as  high  as  62.06  per  cent.  Syphilis  has  been  believed  to  be  the  exciting 
cause  in  a  few  cases.  Rarely  a  tumor  or  a  fibrinous  ball  may  obstruct 
the  tricuspid  orifice. 

1  Arch.  Int.  Med.,  1908,  ii,  295. 
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Hirschfelder'  believes  that  when  the  tricuspid  stenosis  is  associated 
with  mitral  stenosis  the  same  etiological  factors  are  conc<*rned.  **In 
view  of  the  work  of  Goodhart,  Roy  and  Adami,  and  Weber  and  Degny, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  overstrain  of  the  right  ventricle,  brought  about 
by  the  latter  conditions,  leads  to  edema  and  hemorrhage  into  the  tricus- 
pid valve,  and  that  these  processes  usher  in  fibrosis.  In  other  words, 
the  mitral  stenosis  itself  •l)ecomes  an  etiological  factor  in  the  tricuspid 
lesion,  and  the  pathological  process  completed  in  the  mitral  is  now  trans- 
ferred ])ack  one  step  in  the  circulation  and  repeats  itself  in  the  tricuspid." 

Pitt^  gives  the  following  age  distribution  in  109  cases: 

Under  10  years 1  case 

Between  1 1  and  20  years 19  cases 

Between  21  and  30  vears 41  cases 

Between  31  and  40  years 29  cases 

Between  41  and  !iO  vears 12  cases 

Between  51  and  (K)  years 4  cases 

Between  01  and  70  years 3  cases 

109  cases 

A&  but  one  of  the  109  cases  was  under  ten  jears  of  age,  the  belief  once 
currently  held  that  such  lesions  are  commonly  congenital,  does  not  receive 
much  support. 

Tricuspid  stenosis  is  much  more  frequent  in  women  than  men.  In 
Herrick\s  series  there  were  133  women  and  38  men. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — As  to  the  valves  themselves  the  structural  changes 
are  analogous  to  those  found  in  the  mitral  valve  when  stenosis  is  present. 
There  may  ])e  vegetations  or  sclerosis,  and  changes  in  the  chordae  tendi- 
ne»  or  papillary  muscles.  Obstruction  of  the  tricuspid  orifice  is  similar 
to  that  occurring  in  the  mitral  except  that  such  high  degrees  of  contrac- 
tion are  rarelv  found;  nearly  always  the  opening  will  admit  two  fingers 
(seeFigs.'388and389). 

The  condition  of  the  heart  will  depend  on  the  duration  of  the  obstruc- 
tion. During  the  first  stage  there  will  l)e  some  hypertrophy  of  the  auricu- 
lar wall  and  of  the  superior  vena  cava.  At  a  lat<T  stage  the  caval  open- 
ing is  found  to  be  greatly  enlarged,  so  that  the  auricle  and  the  veins  form 
a  continuous  sac.  The  auricular  wall  then  atrophies  and  may  l)ecome 
a  mere  fibrous  sac  formed  l)y  the  endocardium  and  epicardium.  Peri- 
carditis, sometinu^s  acute,  but  more  frequently  of  the  chronic  adhesive 
type,  is. a  very  common  finding. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  mitral  stenosis  is  almost  constantly  associat<»d 
•with  tricuspid  stenosis  (85  out  of  87  cases  analyzed  by  Pitt)  it  is  often 
difficult  to  determine  how  much  or  how  little  effect  the  mitral  lesion  hjis 
had  in  bringing  al)out  the  secondary  chang(»s  in  the  heart. 

The  liver  usually  pres(»nts  the  appearance*  of  chronic  stasis  but  is  not 
always  (enlarged.  The  liver  may  in  fact  b(*  smaller  than  normal  as  the 
result  of  cirrhosis  and  perihepatitis  due  to  the  prolonged  stasis. 

Pathological  Physiology. — With  the  onset  of  the  stenosis  the  wall  of 
the  right  auricle  hypertrophies  as  the  result  of  the  increased  amount  of 
work  it  has  to  perform.  Owing  to  the  increased  strength  of  the  right 
auricle  the  auricular  or  presystolic  wave  is  large  and  well  marked.     Mac- 

^  "Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Aorta,"  2d  ed. 

2  Allbctt  and  Kolleston:  "System  of  Medicine,"  vol.  vi,  p.  331. 
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kenzie  refers  to  a  caae  in  which  the  auricle  liad  l>ecome  so  greatty  hyper- 
trophied  that  it  sent  back  a  larfte  wave  into  the  juRular  vein,  and  with 
such  forwj  that  he  was  able  to  hear  the  valves  in  the  jugular  and  sub- 
clavian veins  close  with  a  snap.  Hypertrophy  of  the  right  auricle  also 
sends  a  wave  back  into  the  veins  with  such  force  that  distention  of  the 

n 
i 

^^^^L^      ^^^^^^^^^ol 

Fi...  JM>.— .Slvuu.ia  til  llie  ftortu',  imlrikl,  Binl"lr>;-u-i.i;i  vuivei',  The  .u.rlii^  ItuHels 
trni'Ccd,      (SpceiMta  {ram  IK»  Philadelphia  HoKpiiai.)     - 

liver  and  pulsation  of  that  organ  is  brought  about.  Lat^r  when  the 
auricle  becomes  overdistended  and  paralyzed,  the  veins  remain  per- 
manently full  and  cease  to  pulsate.  Daiiuning  back  of  the  bhxtd  in  the 
veins  increases  the  pressure  in  these  vessels:  interferes  witli  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  through  the  heart  and  lung^;  produces  cj'anosis;  and 
finally  may  cause  polycythemia. 
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The  slightest  overstrain  may  aggravate  the  venous  stasis  and  bring 
about  extreme  dj-spnea,  cyanosis,  edema  and  effusions  into  the  serous 
cavities.  These  symptoms  may  pass  off  quickly  when  the  patient  is 
put  at  rest. 


Fiu.  :i>*!t-— Aruti-  and  chrouio  endocarditis  o(  the  aortir.  mitral,  and  tricuspid  valveB. 
The  upper  |)ortiuii  ol  the  aiirirlos  has  lioeii  cut  hwh,v.  The  throe  vaivular  orifices  thus 
cxpoRfd  !<how  iiiiliirntion  and  contractiun  of  their  compniictit  tixflues.  The  mitral  valve 
in  additi'iii  uhows  a  larKe  dnrk  tiiiuia  of  vegetatiouH  of  reeent  origin  which  almost  com- 
pletely ^occlude  itii  orifice.  The  endocardium  and  niyocardiuni  of  both  auricles  are  thirk- 
ened.      IPIiotooraph  by  Dr.  Alfred  R.  Allen.) 
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Symptoms. — Pitt  gives  the  symptoms  of  tricuspid  stenosis  in  the 
order  of  their  relative  frequency  as  follows:  dyspnea,  edema,  albuminu- 
ria, enlarged  and  tender  liver,  and  cyanosis.  Dyspnea  is  almost  in- 
variably present;  edema  and  albuminuria  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases;  and 
enlarged  liver  and  extreme  cyanosis  in  one-half  of  the  cases.  Pain  radi- 
ating down  the  arms  or  over  the  hepatic  region  is  quite  common.  Hem- 
optysis is  not  infrequent  but  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  being  due  to  the 
associated  mitral  lesion. 

The  lesion  may  exist  for  years  without  causing  symptoms  or  at  the 
most,  slight  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — More  or  less  cyanosis  is  present;  in 
some  cases  it  is  very  marked.  In  addition  to  the  cyanosis  the  patient 
often  has  a  congested  appearance  due  to  polycythemia.  The  red  coynt 
may  be  as  high  as  8,000,000  or  9,000,000  per  cubic  millimeter.  Clubbing 
of  the  fingers  is  often  a  marked  feature.  The  veins  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck  are  usually  dilated  and  the  jugular  bulb  may  stand  out  promi- 
nently. It  will  be  recalled  that  the  venous  pulse  in  tricuspid  regurgita- 
tion is  ventricular  in  origin  and  systolic  in  time;  that  in  tricuspid  steno- 
sis is  auricular  in  origin  and  presystolic  in  time.  Mackenzie  considers 
pulsation  of  the  liver  with  a  marked  wave  due  to  the  auricle  as  an  evi- 
dence of  possible  tricuspid  stenosis.  When  the  auricle  becomes  overdis- 
tended  and  paralyzed  the  pulsation  disappears. 

As  tricuspid  stenosis  is  almost  invariably  associated  with  stenosis  of 
the  mitral  valve,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  lesion  is  most  respon- 
sible for  the  diffuse  area  of  pulsation  and  displacement  of  the  apex  beat 
to  the  left. 

Palpation, — In  some  instances  a  thrill,  presystolic  or  systolic  is  felt 
over  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum. 

Percussion, — The  transverse  diameter  of  cardiac  dulness  is  always 
increased,  especially  to  the  right  of  the  sternum. 

Auscultation. — It  is  only  rarely  that  a  presystolic  tricuspid  murmur 
is  heard  and  for  this  reason  the  diagnosis  is  not  often  made  during  life. 
In  Leudet's'  series  of  114  cases  the  diagnosis  was  made  before  death  in 
but  6  instances.  The  murmur  when  present  is  best  heard  at  or  to  the 
left  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage;  is  presystolic  in  time;  and  is  not  transmitted. 
Although  rough  in  character,  it  is  less  harsh  than  the  mitral  presystolic 
murmur.  Pitt  states  that  a  presystolic  murmur  has  been  noted  in  less 
than  10  per  cent,  of  the  cases  and  that  a  localized  systolic  murmur  has 
l)een  much  more  frequently  noted.  In  half  the  cases  there  is  no  murmur 
at  the  tricuspid  area. 

Diagnosis. — This  cannot  be  made  with  any  certainty.  The  condition 
is  to  be  suspected  if  there  be  marked  cyanosis,  clubbing  of  the  fingers, 
dyspnea,  edema  of  the  extremities,  auricular  pulsation  of  the  jugulars 
and  liver  and  the  presence  of  a  presystolic  murmur  over  the  lower  part 
of  the  sternum. 

PULMONARY  INSUFFICIENCY 

Etiology. — This  is  a  rare  lesion.  Norris  found  but  one  case  among 
8640  autopsies  at  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital  and  Hirschfelder 
records  3  cases  among  24,000  medical  admissions  to  the  Johns  Hopkins 

» Paris  Thesis,  1881. 
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Hospital.     Pitt,  in  1910,  placed  the  total  number  of  cases  on  record 
as  109. 

The  lesion  affects  both  sexes  equally,  may  occur  at  any  age,  but  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  it  occurs  in  adult  life. 

Pulmonary  insufficiency  may  occur:  (1)  As  the  result  of  an  acute 
endocarditis.  The  infecting  organism  is  usually  the  streptococcus, 
pneumococcus  or  the  gonococcus.  Pitt  has  called  attention  to  the  relative 
frequency  of  gonorrheal  endocarditis  affecting  the  pulmonary  valve. 
(2)  In  association  with  aneurism  of  the  aorta  in  which  the  inflammatory 
change  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pulmonary  artery  causes  an  adhesion 
of  one  or  more  cusps  of  the  pulmonary  valve  to  it  (Pitt).  (3)  As  the 
result  of  fibroid  changes  in  the  valve  leaflets.  The  fibrosis  may  produce 
insufficiency  alone  or  it  may  be  associated  with  stenosis.  (4)  As  the 
result  of  congenital  malformation  or  rupture  of  a  leaflet.  (5)  Relative 
insufficiency  may  occur  if  pressure  in  the  pulmonary  artery  is  much  in- 
creased. This  may  arise  in  association  with  any  condition  which  pro- 
duces long-continued  pulmonary  hypertension,  such  as  emphysema, 
chronic  pulmonary  disease  and  especially  mitral  stenosis.  Graham 
Steell  has  emphasized  the  frequency  with  which  dilatation  occurs  in 
association  with  mitral  stenosis. 

Pathological  Physiology. — Incompetence  of  the  pulmonary  valve 
leads  to  the  regurgitation  of  blood  into  the  right  ventricle  under  the  cir- 
cumstances that  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valve  allows  blood  to  flow 
back  into  the  left  ventricle.  As  a  result  of  this  leakage  the  right  ven- 
tricle becomes  hy pertrophied.  If,  however,  the  leakage  becomes  too  great , 
dilatation  occurs  and  there  is  added  to  the  clinical  picture,  tricuspid 
insufficiency. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — When  the  pulmonary  valve  is  incompetent,  the 
structural  changes  are  usually  less  well  marked  than  those  encountered 
in  the  left  heart.  The  leaflets  are  less  thickened  and  the  sclerosis  of  the 
endocardium  is  less  markedly  evident.  Congenital  abnormalities,  prin- 
cipally in  the  form  of  an  increase  or  diminution  of  the  leaflets,  may  be 
the  cause  of  the  insufficiency.  As  a  rule,  these  abnormalities  are  unpro- 
ductive of  leakage. 

The  right  ventricle  is  generally  dilated  as  is  also  the  conus  arteriosus. 
The  viscera  show  changes  similar  to  those  occurring  from  failing  com- 
pensation in  other  cardiac  lesions. 

Functional  insufficiency  due  to  dilatation  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  valve  orifice  may  be  transient  or  permanent.  For  this  reason  pul- 
monary insufficiency  due  to  stretching  of  the  pulmonary  orifice  may  not 
be  demonstrable  until  post-mortem  unless  the  condition  is  permanent. 
Permanent  stretching  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  encountered  most 
frequently  in  association  with  mitral  stenosis.  Testing  the  efficiency 
of  the  pulmonary  valve  by  pouring  water  into  the  artery  in  the  excised 
heart  and  measuring  the  diameter  of  the  puhnonary  orifice  are  of  doubt- 
ful value. 

Symptoms. — As  long  as  the  right  ventricle  compensates  for  the 
leakage  there  are  not  apt  to  be  any  symptoms.  If  other  valvular  lesions 
are  present,  the  symptoms  may  l>e  attributed  to  them  and  the  pulmonary 
trouble  overlooked  entirely.  Dyspnea,  especially  on  exertion,  is  perhaps 
the  most  common  symptom  and  this  may  be  paroxysmal  in  character. 
Owing  to  the  disturbance  of  the  pulmonary  circulation,  there  is  often 
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cough.     If  the  lesion  is  due  to  SLCute  endocarditis,  emboli  frequently  are 
lodged  in  the  lungs.     In  such  eases  hemoptysis  is  common. 

In  cases  of  general  sepsis  the  pulmonary  valve  may  be  involved  alone 
or  in  association  with  valvular  lesions  elsewhere.  All  of  the  valyular 
areas  should  be  carefully  examined  in  the  presence  of  pyemic  symptoms. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — Cyanosis  may  be  present.  The  apex 
beat  of  the  heart  is  displaced  downward  and  to  the  left.  Pulsation  is 
marked  in  the  epigastrium  due  to  the  hypertrophied  right  ventricle  and 
in  the  second  and  third  interspaces  due  to  dilatation  of  the  conus  arte- 
riosus.    Jugular  pulsation  may  be  noted  also. 

PaljxUion. — Marked  pulsation  is  felt  in  the  second  and  third  inter- 
spaces to  the  left  of  the  sternum,  due  to  the  beating  of  the  conus  arterio- 
sus.    Rarely  a  diastolic  thrill  may  be  felt. 

Percussion. — The  transverse  diameter  of  cardiac  dulness  is  notice- 
ably increased. 

Auscultation. — The  murmur  of  pulmonary  insufficiency  is  diastolic 
in  time  and  usually  best  heard  at  the  second  costal  cartilage  on  the  left. 
The  punctum  maximum,  however,  may  be  midway  between  the  nipple 
and  the  sternum  (Bryant).  The  murmur  may  be  soft  and  of  brief 
duration  or  it  may  be  loud,  rough  and  replace  the  second  sound.  It 
sounds  more  superficial  than  the  diastolic  murmur  due  to  aortic  incom- 
petence. The  murmur  of  pulmonary  insufficiency  is  localized  or  slightly 
transmitted  down  the  left  border  of  the  sternum.  It  is  not  transmitted 
into  the  vessels  of  the  neck;  is  intensified  by  the  erect  posture;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Gerhardt,  is  intensified  by  expiration.  In  some  cases  the  vesicular 
murmur  may  be  jerky  in  character. 

Diagnosis. — Although  there  are  a  number  of  physical  signs  which 
are  said  to  be  more  or  less  distinctive  of  pulmonary  insufficiency,  the 
recognition  of  the  condition  is  fraught  with  difficulty.  It  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  aortic  insufficiency  by  the  following  points:  A  diffuse 
rather  than  heaving,  forcible  cardiac  impulse;  absence  of  the  capillary 
and  water-hammer  pulses  and  large  arterial  pulse  pressure;  location 
of  murmur  to  the  left  of  the  sternum;  absence  of  transmission  into  the 
vessels  of  the  neck;  and  an  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  murmur  during 
expiration. 

In  cases  of  mitral  st<>nosis  with  a  diastolic  murmur  to  the  left  of  the 
sternum  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  murmur  may  be  due  to 
dilatation  of  the  pulmonary  artery  rather  than  aortic  regurgitation. 
Cabot  ^  has  emphasized  the  frequency  with  which  a  diastolic  murmur 
to  the  left  of  the  sternum  occurs  in  association  with  mitral  stenosis. 
He  was  unable,  however,  to  demonstrate  at  autopsy  that  it  was  due  to 
dilatation  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  Its  differentiation  from  the  murmur 
of  aortic  regurgitation  will  depend  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
arterial  phenomena  characteristic  of  the  latter  condition  (p.  674). 

PULMONARY  STENOSIS 

As  an  acquired  lesion  pulmonary  stenosis  is  exceedingly  rare,  but  as 
the  result  of  a  congenital  defect  is  relatively  common.  The  latter  will 
he  considered  under  congenital  lesions  of  the  heart. 

Etiology. — Acquired  disease  of  the  pulmonary  valves  may  be  the 
result  of  acute  rheumatic  fever  or  some  other  of  the  acute  infectious 

^  Trans.  Assoc.  Am,  Phys.,  1914. 
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diseases  or  sclerotic  changes  which  lead  to  thickening  of  the  valve 
leaflets  and  I^ter  to  atheromatous  degeneration.  Pulmonary  stenosis, 
whether  acquired  or  congenital,  seems  to  predispose  to  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis. Among  449  cases  of  pulmonary  stenosis  analyzed  by  Norris,  tuber- 
culosis of  the  lungs  was  noted  in  160. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  changes  are  analogous  to  those  seen  in  the 
aortic  valve.  If  the  disease  is  acute,  vegetations  may  be  present  and  in 
some  instances  are  so  large  as  to  nearly  block  the  orifice.  In  other  in- 
stances the  inflammatory  process  is  evidently  chronic  in  nature  and 
structural  defects  result  from  induration,  thickening,  fusion,  or  cal- 
cification of  the  valve  leaflets.  The  conus  of  the  right  ventricle  is 
involved  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  In  addition  to  the  valvular 
defect,  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  are 
usually  present.  With  the  onset  of  failing  compensation  tricuspid 
insufficiency  occurs  and  with  it  the  usual  phenomena  which  attend 
failing  compensation  in  other  cardiac  lesions. 

Pathological  Physiology. — The  partially  obstructed  pulmonary  orifice 
increases  the  work  of  the  right  ventricle  which  l>ecomes  hypertrophied. 
If  the  stenosis  is  marked,  the  volume  of  blood  forced  into  the  pulmonary 
circulation  is  diminished.  This  leads  to  venous  stasis  and  the  marked 
cyanosis  which  is  characteristic  of  the  condition.  When  the  right  ven- 
tricle fails  to  compensate  for  the  defect,  dilatation  takes  place  and  with 
it  tricuspid  insufficiency. 

Symptoms. — The  acquired  form  does  not  give  rise  to  very  marked 
symptoms  so  long  as  the  compensation  is  maintained.  Varying  degrees 
of  shortness  of  breath  may  be  present  on  exertion.  Slight  cyanosis  and 
edema  may  be  present  but  are  usually  not  noted  until  tricuspid  insuffi- 
ciency occurs  and  compensation  fails. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — Unless  failure  of  compensation  has 
occurred,  nothing  is  to  be  noted  on  inspection.  With  the  onset  of  failing 
compensation  the  evidences  of  venous  engorgement  which  follow  tricuspid 
insufficiency  will  be  seen.  Clubbing  of  the  fingers  is  not  often  present 
in  the  acquired  form. 

Palpation. — A  systolic  thrill  may  be  felt  in  the  second  and  third  inter- 
spaces to  the  left  of  the  sternum. 

PerciuHsion. — Cardiac  dulness  is  increased  to  the  right  of  the  sternum 
as  the  result  of  hypertrophy  or  dilatation  or  both,  of  the  right  ventricle. 

Auscultation. — The  characteristic  feature  is  the  presence  of  a  murmur 
systolic  in  time  and  best  heard  at  the  pulmonary  area.  It  is  usually  trans- 
mitted upward  and  to  the  left  toward  the  clavicle.  The  murmur  is 
usually  harsh  in  character  and  gives  the  impression  of  being  superficially 
placed.  The  second  pulmonic  sound  is  either  very  feeble  or  entirely 
absent.  If  pulmonary  insufficiency  is  also  present,  the  second  pulmonic 
sound  may  be  replaced  by  a  diastolic  murmur. 

Diagnosis. — Acquired  pulmonary  stenosis  is  so  exceedingly  rare  that 
a  diagnosis  of  the  condition  is  permissible  only  when  every  means  has 
been  taken  to  determine  the  source  of  the  murmur.  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  systolic  murmurs  heard  at  the  pulmonary  area  are  extremely 
common.  In  the  great  majority  of  instances  they  are  functional  in  char- 
acter but  occasionally  arc  due  to  organic  lesions  situated  elsewhere. 

Not  infrequently  the  murmur  of  aortic  stenosis  is  best  heard  to  the 
left  of  the  sternum.     In  such  cases  the  pulmonic  second  sound  is  either 
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normal  or  accentuated  instead  of  being  absent  or  very  faint.  The  mur- 
mur of  aortic  stenosis  is  transmitted  to  the  vessels  of  the  neck  while  that 
of  pulmonary  stenosis  is  not. 

Recently  Oille,  Graham  and  Detweiler^  have  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  systolic  murmurs  at  the  pulmonary  area  are  not  infrequently 
due  to  mitral  insufficiency.  In  such  cases  there  is  no  murmur  at  the 
apex.  Even  when  a  systolic  murmur  due  to  mitral  insufficiency  is  heard 
at  the  apex  it  is  often  loudest  at  the  pulmonary  area  over  the  left 
auricular  appendage  (see  Fig.  163).  Rarely  a  loud  systolic  murmur  due 
to  a  patent  ductus  arteriosus  is  heard  to  the  left  of  the  sternum.  This 
will  be  referred  to  under  congenital  heart  lesions. 

Functional  murmurs,  systolic  in  time  and  best  heard  at  the  pulmonary 
artery  may  be  present  in  any  condition  associated  with  anemia.  Often 
a  transient  systolic  murmur  is  heard  when  the  heart  is  overacting  as  the 
result  of  nervousness  or  exertion. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  aortic  stenosis,  the  character  of  the  second  sound 
is  the  important  feature.  If  true  stenosis  is  present  the  second  sound  is 
feeble  or  absent;  in  all  other  instances,  it  is  normal  or  accentuated. 

^  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  Oct.  2,  1915. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 
CONGENITAL  HEART  DISEASE 

"Congenital  cardiac  .disease  may  be  defined  as  that  condition  in 
which,  through  arrest  of  development  or  disease  occurring  in  intrauterine 
life,  anomalies  in  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  heart  or  great  vessels 
exist,  leading  to  irregularities  in  the  circulation.  It  is  frequently  associ- 
ated with  congenital  cyanosis  and  clubbing  of  the  fingers,  and  constitutes 
in  extreme  cases  the  morbtis  casrxdeus  of  the  older  writers"  (Maude 
E.  Abbott). 

For  the  most  part  congenital  lesions  of  the  heart  are  of  pathological 
interest  only.  In  some  instances  the  defect  is  so  great  as  to  be  incom- 
patible with  life;  in  others,  the  individual  may  reach  adult  life  without 
there  being  any  evidence  oif  cardiac  trouble,  or  there  may  be  distinctive 
symptoms;  in  still  others,  the  defect  may  consist  of  some  abnormality 
from  which  there  is  no  disturbance  of  function  whatever,  as  for  instance 
the  presence  of  four  or  of  two  leaflets  in  the  aortic  or  pulmonary  valves. 
Supernumerary  leaflets  occur  more  frequently  in  the  pulmonary  valve 
than  the  aortic  while  the  presence  of  two  instead  of  three  leaflets  occurs 
more  often  in  the  latter  (19  out  of  21  cases  observed  by  Osier). 

The  chief  clinical  interest  in  congenital  defects,  which  are  not  incom- 
patible with  life,  is  that  they  seem  extremely  prone  to  become  the  seat 
of  an  acute  endocarditis  or,  as  in  the  case  of  anomalous  valves,  to  become 
the  seat  of  sclerotic  changes. 

The  l)est  presentations  of  the  subject  are  those  of  Maude  E.  Abbott* 
and  Lawrence  Humphry. '  Only  the  more  common  defects  will  be  con- 
sidered here. 

Sjrmptoms  of  Congenital  Heart  Disease. — Symptoms  may  be  present 
from  birth  or  they  may  not  appear  until  the  child  is  a  year  or  more  old. 
The  first  symptom  to  be  noted  is  cyanosis  which  is  present  in  about  90 
per  cent,  of  the  cases.  This  symptom  is  so  characteristic  of  congenital 
disease  of  the  heart  that  the  terms  "blue  disease''  and  ''morbus  caeruleus" 
are  synonymous.  The  cyanosis  is  most  noticeable  in  the  face,  hands  and 
feet  which  are  of  a  livid  or  bluish  tint.  Usually  the  cyanosis  is  most 
marked  in  the  nose,  cars,  lips  and  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  The 
mucous  membranes  may  present  a  cyanotic  tinge  also.  The  cause  of 
the  cyanosis  is  not  altogether  clear  and  various  hypotheses  have  been 
advanced.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  condition  is  caused  by:  (1) 
The  mixture  of  venous  and  arterial  blood;  (2)  to  deficient  aeration  of  the 
blood;  and  (3)  general  venous  congestion.  The  latter  view  is  the  one 
most  gen(»rally  held,  although  it  cannot  be  said  to  cov^er  all  cases.  There 
are  not  a  few  instances  in  which  no  satisfactory  explanation  is  forth- 
coming. Associated  with  the  cyanosis  there  is  often  a  marked  voly^ 
cythemia.     The  red  cells  may  be  as  high  as  11,000,000  per  cubic  mil- 

K>slkr's  "Modem  Medicine,"  vol.  iv,  l.st  od. 

'^  Allbutt  and  Rolleston:  "System  of  Medicine,"  vol.  vi. 
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limeter.  In  addition  to  the  high  red  cell  count  the  percentage  of 
hemoglobin  is  increased  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  is  ab- 
normally high.     Hemorrhages  sometimes  occur. 

Clubbing  of  the  fingerSj  usually  of  an  extreme  degree,  is  a  very  fre- 
quent manifestation.  Clubbing  of  the  fingers  and  cyanosis  in  a  small 
child  are  of  themselves  sufficient  evidence  upon  which  to  base  a  diagnosis 
of  congenital  heart  disease  (see  Fig.  1).  Dyspnea  may  be  a  marked  fea- 
ture; it  may  occur  only  as  the  result  of  overexertion  or  it  may  be 
paroxysmal  in  character.  Cough  may  be  present  and  is  apt  to  be 
brought  on  or  increased  by  exertion. 

The  surface  temperature  is  usually  low  and  this  is  especially  noticeable 
in  the  hands  and  feet.  In  the  majority  of  cases  of  congenital  disease  the 
child  is  weakly  and  succumbs  early  in  life.  In  those  who  reach  adult  life, 
stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  orifice  is  the  lesion  most  frequently  present. 

In  many  cases  the  physical  signs  are  marked,  especially  the  presence 
of  a  murmur.  The  existence  of  the  latter  in  association  with  one  or 
more  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  renders  the  diagnosis  of  congenital 
disease  easy,  although  it  may  be  difficult  and  often  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  nature  of  the  defect. 

Congenital  Pulmonary  Stenosis  and  Atresia  of  the  Pulmonary  Artery. 
— Stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  orifice  acquired  in  adult  life  is  exceedingly 
rare.  Congenital  stenosis,  on  the  other  hand,  is  relatively  common.  It 
may  be  the  result  of  fetal  endocarditis  or  of  anomalies  in  the  development 
of  the  heart.  Of  366  cases  of  congenital  lesions  reported  by  Peacock  and 
Keith  254,  or  69  per  cent.,  were  due  to  pulmonary  stenosis. 

The  obstruction  may  be  due:  (1)  To  constriction  of  the  orifice,  with  or 
without  atresia  or  obliteration  of  the  artery;  (2)  to  obliteration  or  narrow- 
ing of  the  pulmonary  artery:  and  (3)  to  stenosis  of  the  conus  arteriosus. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  stenosis  is  associated  with  other  developmen- 
tal anomalies  the  most  frequent  of  which  are  patency  of  the  foramen 
ovale  and  ductus  arteriosus,  an  opening  in  the  ventricular  septum  and 
transposition  or  malposition  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery. 

Symptoms  and  Physical  Signs. — The  two  distinctive  features  are 
cyanosis  and  clubbing  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  In  addition  there  are 
dyspnea,  especially  on  exertion,  inertia  and  a  tendency  to  chilliness.  If 
the  child  passes  the  period  of  infancy,  its  growth  is  usually  retarded. 

On  examination,  the  precordium  is  usually  seen  to  be  rather  prominent 
and  the  cardiac  impulse  heaving  and  diffuse  in  character.  In  those  cases 
in  which  the  cyanosis  is  marked,  the  retinal  vessels  may  be  tortuous  and 
their  lumen  irregular,  being  in  some  places  very  wide  and  in  other  places 
very  narrow.  A  systolic  thrill  may  be  felt  over  the  base  of  the  heart  to 
the  left  of  the  sternum.  Percussion  shows  the  transverse  area  of  cardiac 
dulness  to  be  increased,  especially  to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  On  aus- 
cultation a  loud,  harsh  systolic  murmur  may  be  perceptible  over  the  whole 
heart  but  with  its  maximum  intensity  at  the  pulmonary  area.  The  mur- 
mur may  be  localized  or  heard  only  at  the  pulmonary  area.  The  second 
pulmonic  sound  is  feeble  or  absent. 

The  differentiation  of  this  murmur  from  other  systolic  murmurs  heard 
at  the  pulmonary  area  has  been  considered  under  acquired  pulmonary 
stenosis. 

Patent  Foramen  Ovale. — During  fetal  life  there  is  normally  an  open- 
ing in  the  interauricular  septum,  known  as  the  foramen  ovale.     Shortly 
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after  birth  this  opening  closes.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  opening 
persists  and  allows  of  the  passafce  of  blood  from  one  auricle  to  the  other 
(see  Fig,  390) ;  not  infrequently  the  opening  persists  but  does  not  allow  of 
leakage  (see  Fig.  391).  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  in  which  after 
death  a  small  probe  can  be  passed  through  the  foramen,  the  condition  is 
not  to  be  looked  upon  as  abnormal. 


:  incompetent  foramen 


(f  enn«irivania  Hoipilal.) 


If,  however,  the  opening  is  widely  dilatofl  it  may  be  considered  as  being 
anomalous  an<I  in  such  ca«:s  serious  disturbances  in  the  circulation  are  apt 
to  occur.  The  fact  that  the  channel  runs  obliquely  through  the  auricular 
septum,  and  that,  therefore,  the  openings  on  the  two  sides  are  not  directly 
opposite  to  each  other,  favors  competency.  A  demonstrable  opening  was 
recorded  in  only  86  ca.'^es  among  8640  autopsies  (0.9  per  cent.)  at  the  Phila- 
delphia General  Hospital  (Norris). 

Patency  of  the  foramen  ovale  may  occur  alone  but  it  is  frequently 
associated  with  other  detects  and  particularly  with  pulmonary  stenosis. 
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Symptoms  and  Physical  .ft 3ns .—Small  openings  are  not  apt  to  Rive 
rise  to  either  signs  or  symptoms  and  even  a  wide  opening  (see  Fig.  397) 
may  exist  without  manifesting  itself  <luring  life.     In  a  well-marked  case 


t'lc  J'.ll. — I'atulous  foramen  ovale.  Heart  of  a  woman  axml  seventy  yeare.  who  died 
iif  rniiipoiiH  pneumonia,  having  advanced  general  arterioHcleroaiB.  The  illustration  shows 
n  vhriiiiir.  niorc  nr  1t»w  difluHP.  mitral  thickening,  with  contraction  of  the  rbordcn  tendines. 
and  mnrkeil  hy|>ertropliy  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  foramen  ovale  is  quite  large  and  patu- 
lous, tiut  owioK  to  its  obli<iue  course  it  was  probably  functionally  competent. 

the  symptoms  may   be  those  of  congenital   disea.se,  namely,  cyanosis, 
dyspnea,  often  paroxysmal  in  character,  cold  extremities,  inertia,  etc. 
The  nmrnmr  may  be  systolic,  diastolic  or  presystolic  in  time  and  is 
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best  heard  in  the  third  interspace  to  the  left  and  close  to  the  sternum. 
If  cyanosia  is  present  constantly  or  only  intermittently,  a  patent  foramen 
ovale  may  be  suspected  as  the  cause  of  the  murmur.  Tortuosity  and  in- 
equalities of  the  retinal  vessels  may  be  present. 


I'liTi'  I' mil  K-n  nil  lis.     In  the  »pptum 
fcmUH  arlcriosvis,  there  is  an  oval 

. . ^,  _._  . ,  _. . . _  a  funiiel-shniied  oxravation  in  the 

ventrleulnr  wptum.  The  niieiiini;  into  the  left  vpnlrii-lc  ia  ncnrly  r[osed  by  larfie  wart-like 
%'e)cctittuin».  TheHp  vi-mtnlioDK  extend  fmin  the  iipeiiitiR  iipwnni  into  the  conus  artcrioaus 
and  are  miilinuuus  with  IhoM?  iii  the  right  anterior  icaflel  of  the  piilmonaiy  valve. 

Imperforate  Ventricular  Septum. — A  very  coninioii  congenital  defect 
is  an  abnormal  communication  Ixttwccn  the  two  vontricles.     The  pcrfora- 
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tion  usually  occurs  just  beneath  the  aortic  orifice,  in  the  membranous 
or  undefended  space,  so-called  because  normally  the  septum  here  consists 
of  two  layers  of  endocardium.  In  the  majority  of  instances  this  defect 
occurs  in  association  with  other  anomalies.  In  78  per  cent,  of  Abbott's 
cases  it  appeared  in  combination  with  other  defects;  most  commonly  with 
pulmonary  stenosis.  In  addition  to  causing  serious  alterations  in  the  cir- 
culation, these  perforations  often  become  the  site  of  an  acute  endocarditis 
(see  Fig.  392).  The  effect  of  an  imperforate  septum  upon  the  circulation 
and  upon  the  heart  depends  on  whether  it  exists^  alone  or  in  association 
with  other  defects.  When  it  occurs  alone,  it  produces  hypertrophy  of 
both  ventricles. 

Symptoms  and  Physical  Signs, — The  symptoms  will  depend  on 
whether  the  condition  occurs  as  an  isolated  lesion  or  whether  it  is  associated 
with  other  defects.  In  the  latter  case  the  predominant  symptoms  may 
be  due  to  the  associated  lesion  of  which  pulmonary  stenosis  is  the 
commonest.  When  the  lesion  exists  alone  the  symptoms  are  rarely 
marked  and  may  consist  of  dyspnea  and  in  some  cases  transient  attaicks  of 
cyanosis  on  exertion.  ^^^ 

This  is  one  of  the  congenital  defects  in  which  the  character  of  the  mur- 
mur may  enable  one  to  arrive  at  a  correct  diagnosis.  The  murmur  was 
first  described  by  Roger  in  1879  and  is  often  referred  to  as  the  brUit  de 
Roger.  It  is. usually  loud  and  harsh  and  best  heard  in  the  third  interspace 
to  the  left  of  the  sternum  or  to  the  left  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage.  It  is 
fixed  and  is  not  transmitted  as  is  the  case  with  organic  valvular  murmurs. 
The  characteristic  feature  of  the  murmur  is  its  length.  It  commences 
early  in  systole  and  is  prolonged  into  diastole  so  that  itobscyres  the  second 
sound  entirely.  Roger  in  his  original  description  states  that  "the  mur- 
mur corresponds  with  a  very  extensive  thrill  which  exactly  coincides  with 
it.*'  At  the  base  of  the  heart  the  second  pulmonic  sound  is  accentXiated. 
The  diagnosis  rests  on  the  hearing  of  a  loud,  continuous  murmur  with  no 
interval  between  the  systolic  and  diastolic  portions  to  the  left  of  the 
sternum.  '        j' 

Patent  Ductus  Arteriosus  (Botalli). — The  ductus  arteriosus  is  an 
essential  component  of  the  fetal  circulatory  apparatus.  .  It  is  a  short 
thick  trunk  connecting  the  left  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  with  Ihe 
aorta  and  serves  to  carry  the  unaerated  blood  from  the  head  and  upper 
extremities  to  the  descending  aorta,  and  thence  to  the  placenta.  At 
birth  it  quickly  ceases  to  be  used  and  becomes  impermeable  about  the  third 
week.  It  is  finally  transformed  into  the  ligamentum  arteriosum.  Just 
as  in  the  case  of  the  foramen  ovale  the  duct  may  remain  patent  and^as  a 
result  may  or  may  not  lead  to  circulatory  disturbances.  Patency  of  the 
duct  may  be  the  only  anomaly  present  but  more  commonly  it  is  associated 
with  other  defects,  namely,  pulmonary  stenosis,  transposition  of  the  great 
vessels  (see  Fig.  393)  or  stenosis  of  the  aorta  (see  Fig.  394).  Among  106 
instances  of  patency  of  the  duct  Abbott  found  but  19  in  which  the  lesion 
occurred  alone.  Goodman^  collected  71  cases,  34  of  which  were  autopsied 
and  the  remainder  were  clinical  observations.  Recently  Stoddard^  has 
added  22  additional  cases. 

Hypertrophy  with  or  without  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  is 
a  constant  finding  in  adult  cases. 

*  Univ,  Pa,  Med,  BuU.f  December,  1910. 

*  Arch.  Int.  Med,,  July,  1915. 
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Syinptoirix  and  Phynical  Signs. — In  un  mm  plicated  case-s  ttie  symptoms 
are,  as  ii  nilo,  not  strikiiifc,  and  may  i»p  wanting  entirely.  Cyanosis 
and  rhihbinR  of  the  fingeri:,  ro  eoininonly  seen  in  other  coiiRenital  affec- 
tions, are  unusual.     Dyspnea  aiul   palpitation  on  exertion  may  occur. 

The  diagaoHis  depends,  almost  ontin>ly,  on  the  physical  signs,  of 
whieh  the  murmur  is  the  most  important.  The  murmur  is  produced 
by  the  rush  of  Itlood  through  the  duet  from  the  aorta  to  the  pulmonary 
arterj'.     Its  point  of  maximum  intensity  is  in  the  second  left  interspace. 
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The  murmur  is  usually  loud,  harsh,  and  of  a  churniiift  or  riLspiiii;  quality. 
As  in  (he  case  of  iTiiperforate  ventricular  septum  the  iimrmur  is  verj'  lonft 
lieRinniiiK  in  systole  and  contiiuiiuK  into  diastole.  It  may  tx-  loudest  at 
its  cotiiiuciiccnipnl  and  gradually  diuiiiiish  or  it  may  gradually  become 
intense  at  ihi-  midille  period  and  then  wane.  In  other  instances  the  mur- 
mur may  be  double  or  while  continuous  may  have  a  systolic  and  a  dias- 
tolic accentuation.     The  second  pulmonic  .sound  is  usually  much  accen- 
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tuated,  a  point  which  serves  to  distinguish  the  murmur  from  that  caused 
by  pulmonary  stenosis.  The  murmur  is  transmitted  upward  alon^  the  left 
margin  of  the  sternum  into  the  left  carotid.  It  is  also  w^ell  heard  pos- 
teriorly in  the  left  interscapular  region,  being  loudest  during  expiration. 

A  systolic  thrill  is  often  felt  at  the  base  of  the  heart  to  the  left ;  the 
thrill  may  be  felt  throughout  the  cardiac  cycle. 

Gerhardt,  in  1867,  called  attention  to  the  presence  of  dilatation  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  in  these  cases.  This  is  recognized  by  the  presence 
of  systolic  pulsation  in  the  second  left  interspace,  due  to  forcible  closure 
of  the  pulmonary  valves,  and  an  extension  of  dulness  in  the  first  second 
interspaces  to  the  left  of  the  sternum.  Dilatation  of  the  pulmonary- 
artery  may  be  determined  also  by  the  use  of  the  fluoroscope  or  X-ray 
plate.  In  a  case  now  under  my  observation  the  occurrence  of  a  loud 
rasping  murmur,  best  heard  in  the  second  left  interspace,  and  the  presence 
of  a  shadow  in  the  X-ray  plate  indicating  dilatation  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  point  toward  a  patent  ductus  arteriosus.  The  value  of  the 
X-rays  in  these  cases,  however,  is  not  yet  established.  Stoddard^ 
states  that  only  two  cases  showing  a  dilated  pulmonary  artery  with 
roentgenoscopy  have  been  confirmed  by  autopsy. 

Dextrocardia. — This  term  is  applied  to  the  condition  in  which  the 
heart  is  on  the  right  side  instead  of  the  left.  Two  varieties  of  dextrocardia 
are  to  be  recognized:  (1)  True  dextrocardia  which  is  a  congenital  anomaly 
and  is  the  result  of  transposition  of  the  viscera.  Complete  transposition 
of  the  viscera,  a  condition  in  which  the  heart,  stomach  and  spleen  are 
on  the  right  side  and  the  liver  on  the  left,  is  not  excessively  rare.  Com- 
plete transposition  of  the  viscera  interferes  in  no  way  with  the  normal 
functions  and  is  usually  discovered  accidentally  during  a  routine  ex- 
amination. It  has  no  clinical  signifiance.  Transposition  of  the  heart 
alone  may  occur  but  is  very  rare  (2  out  of  412  congenital  aflFections 
collected  by  Abbott).  In  such  cases  there  may  be  a  disarrangement  of 
the  great  vessels  with  symptoms  of  congenital  disease. 

2.  Pseudo'dextrocardia  may  be  used  to  designate  those  cases  in  which 
the  heart  is  displaced  to  the  right  but  not  transposed.  It  occurs  when- 
ever there  is  a  large  left-sided  pleural  effusion  which  pushes  the  heart 
and  mediastinal  contents  to  the  right.  Displacement  of  the  heart 
to  right  is  often  very  marked  when  there  is  present  extensive  fibroid 
disease  of  the  right  lung.  In  such  cases  the  retraction  of  the  fibroid 
tissue  draws  the  heart  and  mediastinal  contents  to  the  right.  The 
retraction  and  diminution  in  size  of  the  right  chest  which  ensues 
tends  to  emphasize  the  displacement  of  the  heart  (see  Fig.  28). 

Fishherg'-^  has  called  attention  to  the  frequency  of  acquired  or  pseudo- 
dextrocardia  in  cases  of  tuherculosiSy  especially  in  the  advanced  stage. 
He  finds  that  the  heart  is  not  only  displaced  but  slightly  rotated  on  its 
vertical  axis.  This  tends  to  bring  the  base  of  the  heart  closer  to  the 
chest  wall  and  push  or  pull  the  apex  away  from  it. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  displacement  of  the  heart  is  entirely 
different  from  transposition.  In  the  latter  the  heart  occupies  the  same 
position  in  the  right  chest  that  it  normally  does  in  the  left.  In  cases 
of  displacement  the  heart  maintains  its  normal  relationship  but  is  pushed 
or  pulled  to  the  right  although  in  cases  of  effusion  the  apex  beat  may  be 

'  Loc.  cit. 

2  Arch.  Int.  Med.,  April,  1914. 
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clisi)la('ed  upward.  To  speak  of  the  apex  beat  being  seen  or  felt  in  one 
of  the  interspaces  to  the  right  of  the  sternum  in  eases  of  displacement,  is 
an  error.  What  is  mistaken  for  the  apex  beat  is  the  pulsation  of  the  right 
ventricle  which  has  been  pushed  over  by  an  effusion  or  pulled  over,  and  at 
the  same  time  exposed,  by  the  retraction  of  the  fibroid  lung. 


(  HAPTER  XXIX 

ANGINA  PECTORIS 

Th(»ro  is  considomble  uncertainty  as  to  the  proper  classification 
of  the  various  painful  vsensations  centering  about  the  precordiuni. 
There  are  two  types  concerning  which  most  observers  are  in  agreement: 

(1)  True  angina  pectoris  which  is  usually  associated  with  disease  of  the 
coronary  arteries  and  which,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is   fatal. 

(2)  Precordial  pain  which  is  due  to  disturlx^d  function;  is  lacking  either 
the  intensity  or  the  distribution  of  true  anginal  pain;  is  not  associated 
with  disease  of  the  coronary  arteries  or  the  heart ;  and  is  never  fatal. 
In  this  group  may  l^e  placed  those  instances  of  heart  pain  occurring 
in  neurotic,  emotional  women  and  in  those  addicted  to  the  excessive 
use  of  tea,  coffee  or  tobacco.  Pain  due  to  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco 
is  not  common.  It  may  be  very  severe.  Attacks  of  pain  due  to  this 
cause  are  prolonged,  as  compared  to  true  angina.  Painful  sensations 
arising  under  these  circumstances  are  often  referred  to  as  pseudo-angina 
or  angina  pectoris  vasomotoria. 

In  addition  to  these  two  groups,  which  are,  as  a  rule,  readily  differ- 
entiated, there  is  a  third  group  which  may  be  termed  incipient  angina 
pectoris  major.  In  this  form  of  the  disease  there  may  be  nothing  more 
than  a  sense  of  oppression  about  the  heart  or  if  pain  does  occur  it  is 
not  severe  nor  d(H*s  it  radiate.  Many  deny  to  these  lighter  attacks  the 
name  angina  pectoris.  There  can  be  no  question,  however,  that  they  are 
often  the  forerunners  of  true  angina  and  that  as  time  goes  on  the  attacks 
tend  to  become  more  and  more  severe  until  thev  finallv  manifest  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  major  form  of  the  disease. 

Symptoms  of  incipient  angina  pectoris  are  especially  apt  to  occur 
in  patients  sufTering  from  one  of  tw^o  conditions,  namely,  arterial  hyper- 
tension or  aortitis,  especially  the  syphilitic  form  of  the  disease.  The 
importance  of  this  group  cannot  be  overestimated  because  a  correct 
interpretation  of  the  pain  enables  us  to  institute  treatment  which  will 
either  cure  the  trouble  or  at  least  mitigate  the  symptoms  and  prolong 
the  patient 's  life. 

ANGINA  PECTORIS  MAJOR 

Etiology. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  true  angina  pectoris  is  one 
of  the  manifestations  of  a  general  arterio-sclerosis,  an  organic  heart 
lesion,  or  both;  the  etiological  factors  are,  therefore,  essentially  the  same. 

The  disease  is  (encountered  most  frequently  between  the  ages  of 
forty  and  seventy,  the  highest  incidence  being  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  dec- 
ades. When  true  angina  occurs  in  an  individual  under  forty  j^ears  of 
J^K^N  syphilis  is  the  most  probable  cause. 

Although  degenerative  changes  in  the  arteries  occur  in  all  walks  of 
life  and  are  often  encountered  in  their  most  severe  form  among  the  work- 
ing classes,  angina  pectoris  is  rarely  encountered  among  these  people. 
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It  would  seem  that  in  addition  to  the  arterial  changes  other  factors  are 
necessary,  namely,  worry  and  the  strain  and  stress  of  high-pressure  living. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  angina  pectoris  major  are 
met  with  among  those  engaged  in  pursuits  entaiUng  much  responsibility 
and  in  whom  the  mental  strain  is  great.  Furthermore,  in  not  a  few 
instances  such  individuals  increase  their  liabilitv  to  the  disea.se  hv 
reason  of  overindulgence  in  eating,  in  drinking  and  in  the  excessive  use  of 
tobacco. 

It  has  been  frequently  commented  that  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession seem  to  be  especially  liable  to  this  affection.  In  a  series  of  268 
cases  Osier  states  that  no  less  than  33  were  physicians. 

While  angina  pectoris  does  occur  in  women,  it  is  relatively  infrequent. 

Occasionally  families  are  encountered  in  which  there  is  apparently  a 
predisposition  to  arterio-sclerosis  which  terminates  in  a  fatal  attack  of 
angina  pectoris.  In  a  family  under  the  care  of  one  of  us  (Norris)  no  less 
than  five  brothers  and  sisters  have  died  in  this  way.  The  disease  has 
been  noted  as  occurring  in  the  members  of  three  successive  generations. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Hoover  classifies  the  anatomical  lesions  in  true 
angina  as  follows: 

1.  Isolated  disease  of  the  coronary  arteries  unassociated  with  any 
affection  of  the  aorta,  aortic  valves,  or  systemic  arteries. 

2.  DiseavSe  of  the  coronary  arteries  associated  with  systemic  arterial 
disease. 

3.  Partial  or  complete  occlusion  of  the  lumen  of  the  coronary  arteries 
at  their  origin  on  account  of  disease  of  the  aortic  valves  or  disease  of  the 
root  of  the  aorta.  (AUbutt  believes  all  cases  of  angina  to  be  associated 
with  disease  of  the  aorta.) 

4.  Absence  of  disease  of  the  vessels  and  heart,  the  vascular  crises  being 
due  to  arterial  spasm,  the  result  of  vasomotor  disturbances. 

Finally,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  in  some  cases  one  of  the  coronaries 
may  be  blocked  by  a  thrombus  or  embolus. 

Arterio-sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries  is  by  common  consent  ac- 
cepted as  the  pathologic  basis  of  anginal  seizures.  The  radiation  of  pain 
to  the  chest,  neck  and  arms  is  apparently  a  segmental  phenomenon  due  to 
radiation  and  transference  of  pain  to  the  periphery  from  those  segments 
of  the  cord  which  receive  impulses  from  the  heart  (third  cervical  to  third 
dorsal)  (see  *' Zones  of  Cutaneous  Hyperesthesia, ''  Figs.  42  and  43). 

In  seeking  for  an  explanation  as  to  the  mechanism  of  the  phenomena 
which  characterizes  angina  pectoris  the  intermittent  claudication  hypothesis 
is  most  in  favor.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  a  restricted  blood  supply  is 
a  recognized  cause  of  cramp  in  the  muscles  and  that  if  the  muscles  are  not 
properly  irrigated  and  waste  products  removed,  exhaustion  with  or  with- 
out pain  is  likely  to  ensue.  The  most  familiar  clinical  example  of  this  is 
the  condition  known  as  intermittent  claudication,  in  which,  as  a  result  of 
narrowing  of  the  arteries  of  the  legs,  pain  develops  if  the  patient  overexerts 
himself  either  by  walking  too  fast  or  too  far.  In  old  people  whose 
arteries  have  undergone  degenerative  changes,  severe  cramps  in  the  legs 
or  thighs  are  sometimes  induced  by  walking;  in  other  instances,  the  con- 
dition manifests  itself  by  extreme  fatigue  of  the  leg  nmscles.  So  long  as 
the  patient  keeps  relatively  quiet,  the  diseased  vessels  are  capable  of  fur- 
nishing an  adequate  supply  of  blood,  but  if  extra  demands  are  made  on  the 
muscles  more  blood  is  needed  and  this  the  damaged  arteries  cannot  supply. 
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The  result  is  a  local  anemia  with  impairment  or  loss  of  function  and  often 
severe  pain. 

The  constricting  effect  of  diseased  vessels  as  a  cause  of  failure  of  power, 
with  or  without  pain,  in  muscles  during  action  was  first  suggested  by 
Allan  Burns  in  1809.  In  support  of  this  contention  Burns  showed  that  if 
a  ligature  be  applied  to  a  limb  with  moderate  tightness  enough  blood  is 
admitted  to  the  muscles  for  the  performance  of  quiet  work,  but  if  vigorous 
action  is  attempted  the  muscles  quickly  become  fatigued  and  severe  pain 
is  apt  to  occur. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  vascular  crisis  which  characterizes  angina 
pectoris  has  much  in  common  with  that  occurring  in  intermittent  clau- 
dication. If  the  function  of  the  coronary  arteries  has  become  impaired 
either  as  the  result  of  partial  occlusion  of  their  openings  or  as  the  result  of 
an  endarteritis  the  blood  supply  to  the  heart  is  limited  although  it  may  be 
sufficient  providing  undue  demands  are  not  made  upon  the  organ. 

Furthermore,  it  is  known  that  angina  attacks  are  usually  precipitated 
by  walking  too  fast,  by  walking  against  the  wind  or  by  some  other  form  of 
overexertion.  In  addition  sudden  emotion,  particularly  anger,  is  apt  to 
cause  a  seizure.  Whether  because  of  exertion  or  anger  the  heart  is  over- 
taxed by  the  suddenly  increased  blood-pressure,  the  arteries  are  unable  to 
supply  the  extra  amount  of  blood  demanded  and  as  a  result  pain,  syncope 
or  even  sudden  death  are  produced. 

In  those  instances  in  which  the  coronary  arteries  are  free  from  disease 
the  only  plausible  explanation  is  that  the  anginal  seizure  is  caused  by  a 
spasm  of  the  arteries.  This  hypothesis  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  pain 
or  disturbance  of  function  are  produced  by  arterial  spasm  in  other  parts 
of  the  body.  Intermittent  claudication,  for  instance,  may  be  due  either 
to  an  endarteritis  or  to  spasm  of  a  healthy  artery.  In  the  same  category 
are  to  be  placed  transient  attacks  of  aphasia  and  transient  amaurosis.  In 
the  latter  instance  it  is  possible  to  see  the  spasm  of  the  retinal  arteries  by 
means  of  the  ophthalmoscope. 

There  are  few  who  support  the  hypothesis  that  the  phenomena  of 
angina  pectoris  may  be  caused  by  neuralgia  either  central  or  originating 
in  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord  or  cardiac  ganglia  or  that  they  arise  as  the 
result  of  a  neuritis  of  the  cardiac  nerves. 

Symptoms. — While  an  attack  of  angina  p:»ctr)ris  is  always  a  menace  to 
the  patient's  life,  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  a  fatal  termination  is  the 
rule  after  a  single  or  even  two  or  three  seizures.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  attacks  manifest  themselves  in  varying  degrees  of  severity  and 
that  seizures  of  true  angina  pectoris  may  occur  at  irregular  intervals  over 
a  long  period  of  years. 

Although  angina  pectoris  major  sooner  or  later  ends  fatally,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  complete  recovery  has  been  noted  even  after  a  number 
of  severe  attacks. 

In  considering  the  morbid  anatomy  of  angina  it  was  emphasized  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  condition  was  associated  with  arterio-sclerosis 
(aortic,  coronary  or  general)  and  some  form  of  organic  heart  disease, 
usually  chronic  myocarditis.  An  individual  suffering  from  cardio- 
vascular disease  may  either  be  free  from  symptoms  or  the  symptoms  may 
he  so  slight  as  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  yet  he  may  be  seized  with  an  attack 
of  angina  which  terminates  in  sudden  death.  Such  cases  are  usually 
due  to  thrombosis  or  an  embolus  of  one  of  the  coronarv  arteries. 
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In  another  and  larger  group,  the  initial  attack  may  occur  also  without 
premonitory  symptoms  but  the  patient  survives  only  to  succumb  in  a 
subsequent  seizure.  Such  individuals  may  suffer  from  a  number  of 
attacks  which  occur  at  irregular  intervals  and  may  extend  over  a  period 
of  years.  In  rare  instances  the  primary  paroxysm  is  followed  by  rapidly 
recurring  attacks  which  soon  prove  fatal. 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  victims  of  the  disease  manifest  some 
evidence  of  their  cardio-vascular  disease  prior  to  the  appearance  of  angina 
and  in  addition  they  are  apt  to  suffer  from  symptoms  which,  although  not 
typical  of  true  angina,  are  at  least  "anginoid''  in  character.  In  such 
cases  there  may  be  persistent  arrhythmia  and  an  ever-increasing  suscepti- 
bility to  attacks  of  dyspnea,  especially  after  exertion.  Still  more  sig- 
nificant is  a  feeling  of  tightness  across  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  or  a 
sense  of  pressure  beneath  the  sternum  after  exercise  or  a  full  meal.  These 
lesser  feelings  of  tightness  and  distress  in  the  chest  may  become  increas- 
ingly painful,  finally  developing  into  the  pain  characteristic  of  true  or 
major  angina. 

In  most  instances  the  anginal  attack  can  be  traced  to  a  definite 
exciting  cause.  The  most  frequent  source  is  muscular  exertion  such  as 
walking  briskly  or  running  upstairs.  Sudden  emotion,  especially  anger, 
is  not  infrequently  the  cause  of  a  seizure.  In  not  a  few  instances 
distention  of  the  stomach  following  a  full  meal  precipitates  an  attack 
and  accounts  for  some  of  the  cases  of  sudden  death  ascribed  to  acute 
indigestion. 

As  the  result  of  exertion  or  intense  mental  emotion,  there  develops 
suddenly  in  the  upper  chest  a  feeling  of  intense  pressure,  as  though  it 
were  held  in  a  vise,  or  there  is  pain  sometimes  agonizing  in  character,  which 
centers  in  the  substernal  region  and  radiates  to  the  left  shoulder  and 
down  the  left  arm  to  the  elbow  or  wrist.  The  pain  may  extend  down 
both  arms;  or  it  may  be  reflected  to  the  neck  and  jaw;  or  it  may  be  abdomi- 
nal. Rarely  it  is  felt  in  one  testicle.  Coincidently  with  the  pain  there 
is  great  mental  apprehension  and  a  fear  of  impending  death.  The 
patient,  if  he  has  been  walking,  stands  still  or  sits  down  at  once  and 
remains  breathless  and  immovable  until  the  attack  has  passed  off. 
As  a  rule,  the  seizure  lasts  from  a  few  seconds  to  a  minute  or  two. 
During  the  attack  there  is  usually  marked  pallor  or  an  ashy  gray  appear- 
ance of  the  face  and  there  may  be  also  profuse  sweating. 

Dyspnea,  while  not  an  essential  feature  of  angina  pectoris,  sometimes 
occurs  during  the  attack.  It  may  resemble  asthma,  the  breathing  being 
of  a  wheezy  character;  in  other  cases  acute  pulmonary  edema  and  the 
expectoration  of  thin  blood-tinged  fluid  may  occur.  When  respiratory 
phenomena  do  occur,  they  are  usually  coincidents. 

The  attack  may  terminate  in  several  ways:  (1)  It  may  be  cut  short 
by  sudden  death;  (2)  the  patient  may  pass  away  in  syncope;  (3)  he  may 
faint ;  (4)  theattackpassesoff  leaving  the  patient  with  a  feeling  of  exhaustion 
lasting  for  a  day  or  so;  and  (5)  recovery  from  the  seizure  may  be  complete 
in  an  hour  or  less  time.  With  the  subsidence  of  the  attack  there  may  be 
eructations,  or  the  voiding  of  a  considerable   quantity  of  clear  urine. 

Occasionally  patients  with  cardio-vascular  disease  suffer  from  a  vas- 
cular crisis  in  which  there  are  pallor,  great  weakness,  and  a  fear  of  im- 
pending death,  but  no  pain.  Such  attacks  are  referred  to  as  angina 
sine  dolor e. 
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Physical  Signs. — There  is  nothing  distinctive  in  the  physical  findings 
during  the  height  of  the  seizure;  furthermore,  the  attack  is  usually  so 
ephemeral  and  the  symptoms  so  urgent  there  is  little  time  for  a  detailed 
examination.  There  is  very  frequently  arrhythmia  but  it  is  noteworthy 
that  in  many  instances  the  heart  action  is  slow  and  regular.  Not  infre- 
quently the  radial  pulse  on  one  side  is  smaller  than  the  other. 

Examination  of  the  patient  during  the  intervals  usually  shows  that 
there  are  evidences  of  arterio-sclerosis  and  organic  disease  of  the  heart 
either  in  the  form  of  a  chronic  valvular  lesion  or  a  chronic  myocarditis 
or  both. 

Janeway  attaches  great  importance  to  the  presence  of  arterial  hyper- 
tension  in  the  diagnosis  of  true  angina.  He  l)elieves  that  in  the  absence 
of  any  demonstrable  anatomical  change  in  the  heart  the  occurrence  of  a 
blood-pressure  of  over  180  mm.  can  lx»  held  accountable  for  the  seizure. 
The  negative  evidence,  however,  is  not  so  convincing.  Especially  is  this 
true  in  very  severe  attacks  when  the  pressure  may  be  low.  During 
the  attack  the  blood-pressure  may  rise  or  it  may  fall.  With  intense 
pain  regularly  following  slight  exertion,  and  pallor  of  the  face  during  the 
attack,  a  low  blood-pressure  seems  to  augur  a  bad  outlook  (Janeway). 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  true  angina  pectoris  is  not  difficult 
if  due  consideration  is  given  to  the  symptoms  and  the  associated  cardio- 
vascular lesions.  Additional  aids  are  furnished  by  the  age,  the  sex  and 
the  occupation  of  the  individual. 

INCIPIENT  ANGINA  PECTORIS 

In  this  form  of  the  disease  a  sensation  of  substernal  soreness  or 
oppression  or  slight  pain  may  be  the  only  manifestation.  These  minor 
seizures  may  occur  for  a  time  and  then  cease  entirely;  or  they  may 
become  increasingly  severe  and  finally  have  all  the  features  of  angina 
major. 

Etiology. — The  etiological  factors  of  incipient  angina  are  essentially 
the  same  as  in  the  major  type  of  the  disease.  There  are  two  conditions, 
however,  which  deserve  special  mention  in  considering  these  anginoid 
or  milder  attacks  of  pain,  namely,  syphilitic  aortitis  and  arterial  hyperten- 
sion. And  while  we  have  already  referred  to  this  relationship,  the 
importance  of  this  group  of  cases  cannot  be  overemphasized. 

When  the  aorta  becomes  the  seat  of  syphilitic  disease,  it  is  the  first 
part  of  the  vessel  just  beyond  the  aortic  ring  that,  as  a  rule,  is  affected. 
The  aortic  valves  are  also  very  fre(|uently  involved.  This  lesion  is  quite 
apt  to  produce  a  feeling  of  soreness  or  oppression  l)eneath  the  sternum 
or  there  may  he  distinct  pain.  Sometimes  these  symptoms  arc  the 
precursors  of  true  angina  or  aneurism. 

Another  very  important  group  is  comprised  of  those  in  whom  a  feel- 
ing of  substernal  distress  or  tension  are  associated  with  slight  muscular 
exertion,  such  as  walking  briskly,  climbing  a  stair  or  the  indulging  in  any 
form  of  exertion  following  a  meal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  symptoms 
may  be  (hu?  to  emotion  or  excitement.  Hypertension  should  always 
be  thought  of  under  these  circumstances  as  patients  with  an  abnormally 
high  blood-pressure  (200  to  250  mm.)  very  commonly  suffer  from  some 
substernal  distress  after  slight  exertion  or  as  the  result  of  excitement.  The 
hypertension  may  occur  without  there  being  any  demonstrable  lesion 
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of  either  the  vessels  or  heart.  It  is  of  itself,  however,  sufficient  evidence 
that  organic  disease  will  sooner  or  later  manifest  itself.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  impoitance  of  the  anginoid  symptoms  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  pathology  of  incipient  angina  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  major  form. 

Symptoms. — The  lighter  attacks  of  angina,  in  the  beginning,  consist 
of  nothing  more  than  a  transient  sense  of  oppression  or  distress  beneath 
the  sternum  which  is  neither  sharply  localized  nor  does  it  radiate.  In 
some  cases  there  may  be  slight  pallor  and  faint ness,  but  there  is  lacking 
the  shock  and  fear  of  impending  death  which  characterizes  the  major 
seizures.  These  mild  attacks  may  cease  entirely  or  they  may  recur 
for  years.  In  not  a  few  instances,  however,  the  feeling  of  tightness 
is  replaced  by  pain  which  gradually  becomes  worse,  and  more  and  more 
assumes  the  character  of  the  pain  encountered  in  true  angina. 

Physical  Signs. — Physical  examination  of  the  heart  and  peripheral 
arteries  may  be  entirely  negative.  But  in  many  cases  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  cardio-vascular  system  will  detect  some  change  which 
will  suggest  the  cause  of  the  heart  pain.  There  may  be  slight  cardiac 
hypertrophy;  or  the  presence  of  an  aortic  murmur,  either  systolic  or 
diastolic,  less  frequently  a  mitral  murmur;  or  there  may  be  some  thick- 
ening of  the  peripheral  arteries. 

In  every  case  presenting  anginoid  symptoms  a  Wassermann  test  and 
blood-pressure  estimation  should  be  made.  In  addition,  the  retinal 
vessels  should  be  inspected  as  they  not  infrequently  will  show  sclerotic 
changes  prior  to  their  detection  in  the  peripheral  arteries. 

Diagnosis. — While  it  is  probably  true  that  anginoid  symptoms  in 
some  instances  may  be  functional  in  origin,  it  is  equally  true  that  they  are 
often  indicative  of  serious  organic  trouble.  It  is  not  easy  always  to 
differentiate  between  the  two  types.  The  only  safe  rule  to  follow  is  to 
exclude  carefully  every  possible  organic  lesion.  Only  when  the  blood- 
pressure  is  normal,  the  Wassermann  test  negative,  and  there  is  no 
discoverable  cardiac  or  vascular  lesion,  is  one  justified  in  ascribing  to  the 
symptoms  a  functional  origin. 

ANGINA  PECTORIS  VASOMOTORIA 
(Pseudo-angina,  Mock,  Spurious  or  False  Angina) 

These  terms  are  applied  to  those  instances  of  precordial  pain  due  to 
vasomotor  disturbances.  Aside  from  the  occurrence  of  pain,  which,  as  a 
rule,  has  but  a  superficial  resemblance  to  true  angina,  attacks  of  this 
nature  have  nothing  in  common  with  true  angina  of  either  the  major  or 
incipient  type. 

Etiology. — Vasomotor  angina  may  occur  at  any  age  although  rare 
before  the  twentieth  year.  It  is  encountered  more  frequently  in  females 
than  males  and  is  of  relatively  frequent  occurrence  in  women  who  are 
emotional  or  neurotic.  In  common  with  other  manifestations  of  an 
unstable  nervous  system,  false  angina  may  show  itself  in  several  succes- 
sive generations.  During  the  menopause  vasomotor  disturbances  are 
common  and  not  a  few  women  during  this  period  suffer  from  false  angina. 

A  very  common  complaint  is  a  feeling  of  pain  or  oppression  just 
beneath  the  heart,  usually  associated  with  dyspeptic  symptoms,  espe- 
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oially  flatulency.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  pain  is  due  to  false  and  not 
true  angina.  But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  gastric  distention  fol- 
lowing a  meal  sometimes  provokes  an  attack  of  true  ang:ina.  The  loca- 
tion and  character  of  the  pain  will  serve  to  distinguish  the  two  conditions 
in  most  cases. 

Precordial  pain  is  not  uncommon  in  those  addicted  to  the  excessive 
use  of  tea,  coffee  or  tobacco.  There  are  some  who  l^elieve  that  nicotine 
poisoning  is  of  itself  a  cause  of  true  angina.  The  evidence  on  this  point, 
however,  is  not  convincing.  Many  of  those  who  are  subject  to  attacks  of 
true  angina  are  at  the  same  time  heavy  smokers.  It  seems  more  likel^^that 
the  excessive  use  of  tobacco  merely  provokes  an  attack  in  an  individual 
with  a  lat(»nt  organic  lesion  rather  than  being  the  cause  of  the  lesion. 

Attacks  of  precordial  pain,  functional  in  origin,  may  follow  one  of  the 
acute  infectious  diseases,  notablv  influenza. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  of  false  angina 
there  is  no  morbid  anatomy.  The  pain  may  be  ascril)ed  to  *'a  disordered 
innervation  of  the  vessels,  [K»riphcral  or  visceral,  resulting  in  their  con- 
traction, causing  an  increased  pressure  of  blood  in  the  cavities  of  the 
heart,  and  a  consequent  embarrassed  action  with  pain  and  dy.spnea" 
(Powell).  Furthermore,  the  disturbance  of  the  vasomotor  mechanism 
may  manifest  itself  with  cold,  numb  and  blue  extremities,  or  attacks  of 
headache,  neuralgia,  etc. 

Sjrmptoms. — Subjects  of  this  form  of  angina  may  have  pain  which  is 
indistinguishable  from  that  occurring  in  the  organic  form  of  the  disease 
although  it  is  rarely  as  severe  nor  does  it,  as  a  rule,  radiate  to  the  left  arm. 
Furthermore,  the  pain  in  false  angina  may  be  diffuse  or  it  may  have  its 
point  of  greatest  intensity  beneath  the  heart  as  in  cases  of  indigestion. 
In  other  instances  the  pain  is  sharp  and  shooting  in  character.  This  type 
of  pain  is  not  infrequent  in  those  addicted  to  the  use  of  tea,  coflFeel!  or 
tobacco.  Instead  of  pain  there  may  be  a  sense  of  oppression  about  the 
heart.  Palpitation  of  the  heart  is  commonly  associated  with  the  pain 
and  may  be  the  most  annoying  feature  of  the  attack. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  true  angina  is  the  immobility  of  the 
patient  during  a  seizure,  wh(M*eas  in  this  form  there  may  be  great  restless- 
ness, the  patient  moving  or  tossing  about  during  the  attack.  In  addition 
to  the  pain  and  pal]Mtation  there  may  be  more  or  less  dyspnea  and  a  sense 
of  air  hunger  in  mock  angina,  in  marked  contrast  to  true  angina  in  w^hieh 
the  breath  is  held. 

Precordial  pain,  functional  in  type,  is  usually  sudden  in  onset  and  lasts 
but  a  brief  time;  a  sense  of  oppression  or  dull  pain  may  persist,  however, 
for  a  half  hour  or  longer.     In  very  severe  cases  the  patient  may  faint. 

Usually  the  attacks  occur  at  irregular  intervals  and  are  apt  to  follow 
overexcitement,  excessive  smoking  or  an  attack  of  indigestion;  in  hysteri- 
cal individuals  there  mav  be  a  number  in  one  dav.  The  occurrence  of 
l)recordial  pain  is  very  apt  to  make  the  patient  apprehensive  that  serious 
cardiac  disease  is  present  and  this  of  itself  tends  to  induce  an  attack. 
This  form  of  angina  is  never  fatal. 

In  considering  the  etiology  of  the  affection  it  was  pointed  out  that 
emotional  or  neurotic  women  were  most  subject  to  false  angina;  and  that 
other  evidences  of  vasomotor  disturbance  were  common.  Among  the 
latter  may  be  mentioned  coldness  and  numbness  of  the  extremities,  at- 
tacks of  migraine,  neuralgia  and  flushes  of  heat.     The  patient  is  usually 
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of  spare  build  although  plethoric  women  at  the  menopause  are  very  sus- 
ceptible to  attacks  of  precordial  pain. 

Physical  Signs. — Examination  of  patients  subject  to  angina  vaso- 
motoria may  elicit  nothing  abnormal  in  the  heart;  neither  is  there  disease 
of  the  arteries.  On  the  other  hand  the  heart  action  may  be  very  rapid 
and  irregular.  During  an  attack  the  pulse  is  often  small  and  irregular 
or  intermittent. 

Diagnosis. — The  distinction  between  this  type  of  precordial  pain  and 
true  angina  rests  largely  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  organic  disease  of 
the  heart  and  blood-vessels.  Furthermore,  false  angina  is  more  common 
in  neurotic  women;  it  is  encountered  at  an  earlier  age  period;  and  the 
attack  lacks,  as  a  rule,  most  of  the  characteristic  features  of  true  angina. 

Allbutt^  has  given  a  very  clear  description  of  mock  or  spurious  angina. 
It  is  notable,  he  states,  how  obviously  the  heart  is  upset — palpitation, 
arrhythmias,  sudden  stoppages  and  accelerations,  which  are  not  charac- 
ters of  true  angina.  The  so-called  **  heart  pain"  present  in  many,  if  not  all, 
of  these  cases,  the  sense  of  distention  of  the  whole  upper  chest,  often  with 
submammary  pain  and  local  hyperesthesia,  are  neither  in  seat  nor  in  kind 
like  the  pain  of  angina.  In  addition  the  breathing,  far  from  being  held 
as  in  angina,  is  panting;  the  bodily  state  is  not  awe-stricken  but  restless 
and  agitated. 

'  "Diseases  of  the  Arteries,  Including  Angina  Pectoris,"  vol.  ii,  1915. 


CHAPTER  XXX 
DISEASES  OF  THE  AORTA 

ACUTE  AORTITIS 

Etiology. — Acute  inflamiuatory  changes  involving  a  portion  or  all  of 
the  aorta  arc  undoubtedly  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  is  usually 
believed  to  be  the  case.  Very  often  the  lesion  first  reveals  itself  at  the 
autopsy  but  in  not  an  inconsiderable  number  the  condition,  during  life, 
is  either  entirely  overlooked  or  its  presence  is  masked  by  preexisting 
symptoms  and  physical  signs.  The  most  complete  description  of  acute 
aortitis  is  given  by  Allbutt.* 

Acute  aortitis  may  occur  as  a  complication  or  sequel  of  one  of  the 
acute  infectious  diseases,  such  as  scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  erysipelas, 
septicemia,  influenza  or  typhoid  fever.  The  importance  of  typhoid 
fever  as  an  exciting  cause  of  acute  endarteritis  has  lx?en  emphasized 
by  French  observers  and  in  this  country  by  Thayer.  In  52  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  the  aorta  showed  evidences  of  a  recent  endarteritis 
in  21  instances  (Thayer).  Broadbent  states  that  in  young  children 
who  have  died  of  pneumonia,  septicemia  or  some  acute  bacterial  infection, 
he  has  frequently  seen  at  the  autopsy  small,  yellow  and  elevated  patches 
in  the  aorta  which  he  regarded  as  instances  of  acute  degeneration  resulting 
from  the  action  of  microorganisms  or  their  toxins.  According  to  AUbutt 
acute  aortitis  is  not  of  infrequent  occurrence  in  children  suffering  from 
acute  rheumatic  fever. 

When  it  develops  during  the  course  of  one  of  the  acute  infections, 
acute  aortitis  seems  to  l>e  less  severe  and  less  apt  to  cause  serious  symptoms 
than  when  superimposed  on  a  chronic  aortitis.  Some  observers  believe, 
at  least  in  so  far  as  clinical  evidence  is  concerned,  that  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  cases  the  acute  lesion  develops  only  when  the  vessel  has  become  the 
site  of  a  chronic  lesion.  This  is  particularly  true  in  gouty  individuals 
whose  v(\ssels  have  l)ecome  atheromatous.  It  may  occur  also  in  cases  of 
chronic  lead  poisoning. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  spirocheta  pallida  and  the  Wassermann 
reaction  it  has  l)ecome  clear  that  manv  cases  which  would  formerlv  have 
been  considered  as  sim])le  acute  aortitis  are  in  reality  instances  of 
syphilitic  aortitis. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Acute  aortitis  is  a])t  to  arise  during  the  course 
of  any  of  the  acute  infections  and  pass  away  unnoticed.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  syphilis  the  acutely  inflamed  aorta  may  show  no  changes  to 
tlie  nak(Hl  eye  or  the  changes  may  be  so  slight  as  to  pass  unnoticed  unless 
car(»fully  looked  for.  Api)ropriate  staining  methods  will  usually  bring 
out  very  clearly  the  acute  degenerative  an^as  (Fig.  395).  Occasionally 
the  intima  may  be  reddened  or  it  may  have  lost  its  glistening,  polished 
apjiearance  as  the  result  of  a  thin  fibrinous  exudate  over  the  surface.     The 
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Flu.  395. — Acuti^  aortitis.  From  ■  woman  need  twrtity-pittht.  Spplipriiiin  (nllow- 
ing  ubortiOD.  Siiecimcn  slninnl  ooncuntMit]]'  with  Sudan  III  unil  Sriiurliu-h  It.  Arut« 
latty  d^BrntTHtivo  un^iw  dwply  Btainvd.  Normal  norta  (•hniitit  Fzhibit  no  motv  atain 
than  nhown  in  polcat  aroaa.     (JelfEnion  Medical  College  Miuciuii.) 
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first  part  of  the  aorta  may  be  dilated  and  in  most  instances  a  recession 
to  the  normal  usually  takes  place. 

As  usually  seen,  the  degenerative  changes  are  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  plaques  ranging  in  size  from  that  of  a  pinhead  to  a  circle 
an  inch  in  diameter.  Not  infrequently  the  plaques  have  coalesced. 
Their  appearance  varies  with  the  stage  of  the  process.  At  first  they  are 
slightly  elevated,  soft,  pinkish-white  or  gray  in  color  and  opalescent; 
later  they  become  firmer  and  yellowish  in  color.  Microscopically  the 
patches  are  seen  to  consist  of  an  infiltration  of  the  subendothelial  tissue 
with  round  cells,  spindle  cells  and  stellate  cells  arranged  in  layers. 

As  the  first  part  of  the  aorta  bears  the  brunt  of  the  infection,  the 
orifices  of  the  coronary  arteries  are  sometimes  partially,  or  entirely, 
occluded  as  the  result  of  swelling  of  the  adjacent  tissues.  It  is  this 
closure  of  the  coronary  vessels  that  gives  rise  to  the  anginoid  pain. 

Occasionally  ulcerative  endocarditis  may  extend  and  involve  the 
root  of  the  aorta.  Rarely  in  cases  of  septicemia,  abscesses  may  form  be- 
tween the  external  and  middle  coats  of  the  artery  and  rupture  inward. 

Inasmuch  as  the  vessel  is  often  chronically  diseased  there  may  be 
noted  also  all  grades  of  atheromatous  degeneration. 

Symptoms. — An  individual  suflfering  with  an  acut«  inflammation  of 
the  root  of  the  aorta  may  be  subject  to  attacks  of  difficulty  in  breathing 
and  a  sense  of  oppression  in  the  chest.  Pain  is  an  important  diagnostic 
symptom.  Allbutt^  describes  the  pain  as  having  its  ** origin  under  the 
sternum,  often  at  the  junction  of  the  first  and  second  thirds  of  the  bone, 
and  a  sense  of  constriction  or  compression,  as  if  the  chest  were  in  a  vise 
or  the  l)reast  bone  crushed  inward  by  an  iron  bar.  And  this  pain  may 
come  in  any  degree,  from  a  transient  sense  of  tightness  or  oppression  about 
the  upper  sternum  to  utter  torture.^'  Sansom  describes  it  as  being 
**of  a  burning  or  tearing  character,  with  a  sensation  of  constriction 
or  tension  referred  to  the  sternum.''  In  most  cases  there  is  a  tendency 
for  the  pain  to  radiate  from  the  midsternal  region  into  the  left  arm; 
occasionally  into  both  arms,  but  rarely  into  the  right  alone.  Among 
the  symptoms  of  lesser  importance  are:  fatigue,  insomnia,  vertigo, 
flatulence,  nausea  and  sometimes  vomiting.  Fever  is  often  present. 
The  paroxysmal  dyspnea  and  the  substernal  pain  are  the  important 
features  of  acute  aortitis. 

Physical  Signs. — Allbutt  lays  great  stress  on  the  physical  signs, 
especially  the  percussion  findings  and  the  character  of  the  aortic  second 
sound. 

Inspection. — There  may  be  undue  throbbing  of  the  carotid  arteries 
and  in  some  cases  Poiain^s  sign  may  be  noted.  This  sign  consists  of 
an  abnormal  upward  displacement  of  the  subclavian  arteries  so  that 
thev  are  seen  or  felt  to  beat  in  the  hollow  above  the  clavicles.  This  is 
due  to  dilatation  of  the  aorta,  causing  its  branches  to  be  lifted  to  a  higher 
plane.  In  the  normal  stat€  the  subclavian  artery  does  not  rise  above  the 
clavicle. 

Percussion. — The  area  of  dulness  will  be  found  to  occupy  the  manu- 
brium, or  at  first  the  middle  third  of  it,  with  an  adjacent  area  of  the  second 
rib  and  third  interspace  one  or  two  finger' s-breadth  to  the  right.  The 
dulness  about  mid-manubrium  is  generally  quite  decisive.     It  may  cross 
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over  a  little  to  the  left  but  is  never  so  marked  as  on  the  right.      Dulness 
may  be  elicited  also  posteriorly  over  the  third  and  fourth  dorsal  vertebrae. 

Auscultation. — Allbutt  places  great  reliance  on  the  quality  of  the  aortic 
second  sound  but  finds  it  difficult  to  describe.  The  term  ** clanging" 
he  objects  to.  The  quality  of  the  sound  is  more  tympanitic.  Potain 
has  termed  it  the  bruit  de  tabourka  from  its  resemblance  to  the  sound 
produced  by  an  Algerian  drum,  which  is  made  of  an  earthen  pot  with  a 
skin  stretched  over  it.  In  some  cases  there  may  be  heard  at  the  base 
of  the  heart  a  pericardial  friction  rub. 

The  aortic  ring  may  become  dilated  or  the  valves  may  become 
inflamed  as  the  result  of  extension  from  the  aorta.  If  this  occurs,  a 
systolic  or  a  diastolic  murmur  or  both  may  be  heard. 

Diagnosis. — Acute  aortitis  may  be  confused  with  any  of  the  conditions 
in  which  precordial  pain  is  the  dominant  s>Tnptom. 

Angina  pectoris  is  apt  to  cause  the  most  difficulty.  In  true  angina 
the  patient  is  usually  a  male,  in  good  circumstances  and  beyond  the  middle 
period  of  life.  There  is  also  an  associated  cardiac  lesion  and  evidences  of 
arterio-sclerosis.  Acute  aortitis,  on  the  other  hand,  may  occur  at  any  age 
period;  the  sexes  are  equally  liable;  and  it  also  may  occur  in  those  of  any 
walk  of  life.  The  pain  in  acute  aortitis  is  usually  localized  behind  the 
upper  part  of  the  sternum. 

Syphilitic  aortitis  is  characterized  by  symptoms  similar  to  the  acute 
inflammatory  form  of  aortitis.  The  presence  or  absence  of  the  Wasser- 
mann  reaction  would  be  the  deciding  factor. 

SYPHILITIC  AORTITIS 

Etiology. — The  discovery  of  the  spirocheta  pallida  and  the  Wasser- 
mann  reaction  have  made  it  clear  that  mesaortitis  is  often  of  syphilitic  ori- 
gin. Not  only  do  a  very  high  percentage  of  cases  having  lesions  involving 
the  aortic  valves  and  root  of  the  aorta  show  a  positive  Wassermann  reac- 
tion, but  in  addition  the  spirochetae  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  wall  of  the 
aorta.  The  susceptibility  of  the  first  part  of  the  aorta  to  syphilitic  in- 
fection has  long  l)een  known  although  the  definite  proof  is  of  comparatively 
recent  origin.  Larkin  and  Levy^  found  histological  evidence  of  syphil- 
itic aortitis  in  17  of  19  cases  giving  a  positive  Wassermann  reaction.  In 
a  series  of  47  cases  of  aortic  insufficiency  Longcope^  obtained  a  positive 
Wassermann  reaction  in  35,  or  74.4  per  cent.  These  results  were  further 
confirmed  by  finding  in  7  cases  at  autopsy  lesions  typical  of  syphilitic 
mesaortitis  and  by  the  discovery  in  3  cases  of  spirochetal  in  the  wall  of 
the  aorta.  In  a  more  recent  article  Longcope"*  expresses  the  belief  that  not 
less  than  three-fourths  of  all  cases  of  aortic  insufficiency  are  syphilitic  in 
origin.  Sy])hilitic  aortitis  also  furnishes  the  explanation  of  the  frequency 
of  ancMirisnis  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

Tlie  result  of  these  comparatively  recent  additions  to  our  knowledge  of 
disease  of  the  aortic  valves  and  root  of  the  aorta  has  been  to  establish  a 
distinct  group  in  which  the  etiology  and  pathology  are  essentially  different 
from  other  lesions  which  present  much  the  same  symptoms  and  physical 
signs. 

^  Xcw  York  State  Jour.  Med.,  Docoinbcr,  1915. 

^  Report  i)f  Aycr  Clinical  Laboratory,  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  1910,  Xo.  6. 

•^  Arch.  ItU.  Med.,  January,  19 Hi. 
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Syphilitic  aortitis  is  encountered  most  frequently  among  those  of  early 
middle  life.  As  in  the  case  of  other  syphilitic  manifestations,  the  con- 
dition occurs  more  often  in  males  than  in  females.  Among  negroes  aortic 
insufficiency  is  very  frequently  syphilitic  in  origin.  The  condition  may  be 
encountered  also  in  congenital  syphilis.  Rebaudi^  in  a  study  of  the  aortas 
of  new-born  children  with  spirochetae  in  the  principal  organs  found  13  of 
them  abnormal.  The  lesions  were  similar  to  those  of  the  aortitis  of  ac- 
quired syphilis  in  adults. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  initial  change  consists  of  a  small-celled  in- 
filtration of  the  media  accompanied  by  an  atrophy  of  both  the  muscular 
and  elastic  layers.  The  intima  is  not  primarily  involved  but  lat^r  under- 
goes proliferative  thickening  (Adami  and  Nichols).  Eventually  the 
fibrosis  gives  place  to  atheromatous  changes. 

Syphilitic  aortitis  is  always  confined  to  and  often  sharply  localized  in 
the  arch  of  the  aorta.  In  some  instances  it  involves  only  the  first  part  of 
the  root  of  the  aorta.  The  gross  appearance  is  described  by  Longcope  as 
follows:  The  margin  of  the  sclerotic  area  is  very  abrupt,  while  the  aorta 
beyond  the  lesion  is  quite  smooth.  In  the  most  extensive  areas  are 
patches  of  thickening  from  2  to  3  cm.  in  diameter.  The  central  portion 
of  these  patches  is  elevated,  gray  and  somewhat  succulent  in  appeirance, 
while  the  margins  are  yellowish  and  crinkled.  The  sclerosis,  when  marked, 
is  characterized  by  an  irregular,  corrugated  or  crinkled  thickening  of  the 
aortic  wall,  showing  small  pits  and  sometimes  minute  aneurismal  dilata- 
tions. Often  the  bases  of  these  small  aneurisms  are  so  thin  that  they 
transmit  light.  While  calcification  does  occur  the  usual  appearance  is 
rather  a  rubbery,  pliable  thickening  (Fig.  396).  The  aortic  valves  also 
show  the  same  rubbery  thickening  when  extensively  involved  and  occasion- 
ally there  are  crescentic  lines  of  whitish-yellow  thickening. 

The  foregoing  picture  is  essentially  different  from  that  encountered 
in  rheumatic  endocarditis  in  which  the  aorta  is  smooth  and  delicate  in 
appearance.  It  also  differs  from  the  lesions  encountered  in  general 
arterio-sclerosis.  In  the  latter  condition  the  atheromatous  changes  are 
not  confined  to  the  root  of  the  aorta  but  involve  the  entire  vessel  and  are 
often  more  marked  in  the  thoracic  and  especially  the  abdominal  aorta. 

Sjrmptoms. — In  the  majority  of  cases  of  syphilitic  aortitis  both  the 
symptoms  and  physical  signs  are  those  of  aortitic  insufficiency.  The 
importance  of  this  fact  cannot  be  overestimated.  If  the  lesion  is  syphi- 
litic in  origin  specific  treatment  will  arrest  its  progress  and  if,  as  not  infre- 
quently happens,  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  supra-aortic  area  the  valves 
may  be  saved  from  damage. 

"There  will  be  fewer  oversights  in  particular  cases  during  life  if  the 
suspicion  that  an  aortic  lesion  may  be  syphilitic  is  always  with  us.  Even 
if  we  can  elicit  no  evidence  of  an  infection,  the  references  from  the  story 
of  the  case,  or  from  associated  changes  and  relics  elsewhere  on  the  body, 
will  generally  bring  us  to  a  moral  certainty.  We  know  that  a  compara- 
tively young  man  of  otherwise  healthy  habits  does  not  suffer  from  local 
disease  of  the  aortic  region  of  the  heart  unless  it  be  in  consequence  of 
some  extraordinary  muscular  stress,  or  of  rheumatic  fever,  or  of  syphilis; 
if  then  such  muscular  stress  and  rheumatism  be  dismissed,  we  fall  back 
upon  syphilis,  as  we  do  with  a  like  assurance  in  the  case  of  aortic  aneurism 
in  such  a  person *'  (Allbutt). 

*  MoruUsch.  f.  Geburtsh.  u.  Gyn.j  June,  1912. 
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In  a  smaller  percent iige  of  cases  syphilitic  aortitis  ocpiirs  in  an  acute 
form  with  substernal  pain,  a  sense  of  constriction  in  the  cho^t,  dyspnea 
and  at  times  angina  hkc  attacks  of  pain.  .\icor<linn  to  BUimer'  thp  facies 
in  the  syphihtic  patients  is  often  quite  different  from  that  seen  in  the 
other  forms  of  aortic  insufficiency.     Instead  of  the  vivi<l  colorinfc  of 


rheumatic  aortic  disease,  there  is  often  pallor,  with  a  yellow  tinge  ap- 
proaching the  suhicteric.  Psychic  manifestations  arc  also  more  frequent 
in  llif  syphilitic  tvpe.  In  cases  of  this  tv]H'  a  murmur  is  usuallv  absent 
Imt  a  gradual  weakening  of  the  first  soninl.  indicative  of  slight  valvular 
involvi'inciu,  may  he  noted,     Grau-  states  that  in  the  syphilitic  ca-ses  the 

'  Alliniiy  .\teil.  Annals.  Aiinust,  l'Jl+. 

'Z(il./.  Klin.  Med.,  1911,  kxii. 
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arterial  phenomena  are  less  marked  than  in  the  rheumatic  cases.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  entire  aorta  is  often  dilated  and  has  lost  its  elastic- 
ity— hence  the  violent  recoil  of  the  blood  current  is  modified. 

In  23  cases  studied  by  Grau  the  interval  between  the  infection  and 
the  manifestation  or  aortitis  was  from  six  to  forty-one  years.  Blumer 
believes  that  the  period  which  elapses  between  the  primary  infection 
and  the  appearance  of  symptoms  of  aortitis  averages  eighteen  years. 

Whether  the  aortic  insufficiency  or  the  acute  type  of  aortitis  is  syphi- 
litic in  origin  will  rest  on  the  presence  of  a  positive  Wassermann  reaction. 
In  cases  in  which  the  aortic  lesion  occurs  in  combination  with  damage 
to  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves,  a  rheumatic  origin  of  the  trouble  is 
more  than  probable,  but  in  isolated  aortic  lesions  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent  that  syphilis  is  the  chief  offender. 

Physical  Signs. — The  physical  findings  are,  in  most  cases,  those 
encountered  in  aortic  insufficiency.  When  the  disease  is  confined  to 
the  supra-aortic  area  the  physical  signs  are  those  of  acute  or  chronic 
aortitis. 

Diagnosis. — The  early  symptoms  and  signs  of  syphilitic  aortitis 
are  as  follows:  Dyspnea,  which  is  often  paroxysmal  in  character;  pain, 
or  a  feeling  of  oppression  in  the  precordium,  in  some  instances  the  pain 
is  felt  under  the  short  ribs,  in  others  the  pain  is  due  to  angina  pectoris. 
More  or  less  cardiac  hypertrophy  is  present  and  the  vessels  of  the  neck 
show  increased  pulsation.  Of  the  greatest  importance  is  the  presence 
of  a  positive  Wassermann  reaction  and  the  signs  of  or  the  demonstration 
by  the  X-rays  of  dilatation  of  the  aorta. 

CHRONIC  AORTITIS 
(Arterio-sclerosis  or  Atheroma  of  the  Aorta) 

Etiology. — Arterio-sclerosis  may  be  defined  as  a  local  or  general 
thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  arterial  tree  together  with  a  loss  of  elasticity 
due  to  an  overgrowth  of  fibrous  tissue  and  ultimately  to  the  develop- 
ment of  areas  of  degeneration  (atheroma). 

I.  A  general  thickening  and  hardening  of  the  arteries  is  an  almost 
constant  finding  in  people  of  advanced  years.  In  the  absence  of  any 
predisposing  cause,  the  change  begins  to  show  itself,  as  a  rule,  at  about 
the  middle  period  of  life  and  as  time  passes  the  sclerotic  process  tends  to 
increase.  While  the  entire  arterial  tree  shows  some  evidence  of  fibrosis 
the  change  is  not  usually  uniform.  In  one  individual  it  is  the  arch  of 
the  aorta  that  shows  the  most  advanced  lesions;  in  another  the  abdominal 
aorta  is  most  diseased;  while  in  still  another  it  is  the  cerebral  arteries 
that  have  suffered  most. 

The  frequency  with  which  different  parts  of  the  arterial  tree 
are  most  affected  are:  ascending  aorta,  the  arch,  descending  aorta, 
abdominal  aorta,  iliacs,  crurals,  coronary  arteries  and  cerebral  arteries 
(Rokitansky). 

II.  In  some  individuals  there  is  apparently  an  inherited  predisposition 
to  early  arterial  degeneration.  The  process  occurs  relatively  early  in 
life  and  frequently  brings  about  a  fatal  termination  at  an  age  when  the 
process  should  be  in  its  incipiency.  I  recall  one  family  in  which  both 
parents  died  as  the  result  of  arterio-sclerosis  and  three  of  the  children 
succumbed  to  the  same  disease  before  attaining  their  fiftieth  year. 

46 
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III.  The  male  sex  shows  a  higher  percentage  of  cases  than  the 
female  in  the  earlier  years  but  subsequent  to  the  menopause  females 
are  equally  liable. 

IV.  The  habits  of  the  individual  exercise  a  very  potent  influence  on 
aggravating  the  condition.  Among  those  in  comfortable  circumstances 
serious  arterial  changes  are  frequently  encountered,  especially  if  they 
have  "lived  high."  The  combination  of  overindulgence  at  the  table, 
the  immoderate  use  of  alcohol  and  lack  of  healthful  exercise  are  frequent 
causes  of  hastening  the  process.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  over- 
eating is  the  only  factor  (Osier). 

V.  Occupation  plays  a  very  important  r61e  in  bringing  about  arterio- 
sclerosis. In  one  class  of  patients  the  work  is  entirely  mental  and  at- 
tended with  a  constant  strain  on  the  nervous  system.  Thus  the 
banker  or  business  man  in  the  fifth  decade  who  is  constantly  engaged  in 
ventures  entailing  great  responsibility  and  long  hours  of  work  is  suddenly 
stricken  in  his  prime  with  a  fatal  apoplexy  or  his  health  is  permanently 
impaired  as  the  result  of  a  degenerated  heart  muscle.  An  even  more 
frequent  result  is  a  gradual  failure  of  health  as  the  result  of  associated 
changes  in  the  kidney.  The  occurrence  of  advanced  arterial  changes  in 
men  of  this  class  must  be  ascribed  to  their  high-pressure  methods  of 
living  as  they  are  frequently  abstemious  in  their  habits  and  have  suffered 
from  neither  syphilis  nor  gout. 

The  other  extreme  is  the  common  laboring  man  who  for  years  has 
followed  a  laborious  occupation;  has  lived  in  insanitary  places;  has 
had  a  poor  dietary;  and  has  overindulged  in  alcohol.  The  most  extreme 
cases  of  arterio-sclerosis  I  have  encountered  have  been  in  individuals 
of  this  class.  Many  of  them  after  the  age  of  60,  possess  arteries  which 
certainly  deserve  the  name  "pipe-stem." 

VI.  Sooner  or  later  in  every  case  of  arterio-sclerosis  a  constant  accom- 
paniment is  a  diseased  kidney.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  which  is  the  ante- 
cedent trouble.  Some  observers  consider  that  the  cardio- vascular  changes 
result  from  defective  elimination;  others,  that  the  kidney  becomes 
affected  as  a  result  of  the  arterial  changes.  In  some  cases,  evidences  of 
nephritis  are  first  to  appear;  in  others  the  kidney  changes  manifest 
themsolvos  secondarilv. 

VII.  Among  the  toxic  causes  lead  and  alcohol  are  the  most  important. 
Although  ('al)ot  discredits  the  influence  of  alcohol  as  a  predisposing  cause 
of  arterio-sclerosis  the  prevailing  opinion  is,  that  either  alone  or  in  asso- 
ciation with  other  factors,  it  cannot  be  disregarded. 

VIII.  Among  the  diseases  which  seem  especially  to  predispose  to 
arterial  changes  may  be  mentioned  syphilis,  gout,  rheumatism,  chronic 
arthritis  and  certain  of  the  acute  infections,  notably  typhoid  fever. 

Of  more  importance,  probably,  than  any  of  the  single  etiological 
factors  mentioned  is  syphilis.  In  so  far  as  the  aorta  is  concerned  it  is 
the  most  important  factor  as  syphilitic  arterio-sclerosis  frequently  takes 
the  form  of  a  mesaortitis.  As  a  race,  the  negro  is  es])eciall3'  prone  to  de- 
velop mark(Ml  d(»generative  changes  in  the  arteries  as  the  result  of  a 
luetic  infection.  Syphilitic  arteritis  has  been  found  to  be  a  very  common 
finding  among  the  West  Indian  negroes  employed  in  the  construction 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  while  in  this  countrv  the  occurrence  of  aortic 
aneurism    and   aortic  insufficiency  among  negroes  is  frequently  noted. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  considering  the   etiology  of  arterio-sclerosis 
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it  was  shown  that  alterations  in  the  arteries  might  be  brought  about  by 
a  number  of  factors,  and  that  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  was  a  physio- 
logical deterioration  incident  to  old  age. 

One  of  the  penalities  of  advancing  years  is  a  gradual  loss  of  elasticity 
of  the  arteries.  This  occurs  in  all  walks  of  life  irrespective  of  whether  the 
individual  has  or  has  not  been  subject  to  some  known  exciting  cause. 
In  some,  the  change  occurs  earlier  and  becomes  more  marked  than  in 
others,  possibly  as  the  result  of  a  hereditary  predisposition;  in  others, 
the  arterial  changes  are  hastened  as  the  result  of  disease,  such  as  syphilis, 
gout,  or  typhoid  fever;  in  still  others,  the  degenerative  change  is  delayed 
and  never  assumes  serious  proportions.  In  a  histological  study  of  the 
aorta  Klotz  has  shown  that  beginning  with  about  the  thirty-fifth  year, 
there  are  evidences  of  early  changes  in  the  vessel.  The  earliest  mani- 
festations consist  of  degenerative  changes  in  the  media;  with  advancing 
years  these  changes  become  more  and  more  marked  and  as  a  result  the 
vessel  gradually  loses  its  elasticity.  That  such  a  result  should  occur 
is  not  surprising  when  we  recall  the  physiology  of  the  circulation.  With 
each  systole  of  the  left  ventricle  the  aorta,  already  filled  with  blood,  has 
forced  into  it  a  fresh  supply.  To  accommodate  this  the  vessel  becomes 
slightly  distended  and  then  immediately  contracts.  In  addition  as  the 
blood  meets  with  resistance  in  the  peripheral  capillaries  there  is  a  recoil 
and  as  the  blood  is  prevented  from  escaping  backward  by  the  closure 
of  the  semilunar  valves,  the  aorta  is  again  subjected  to  a  strain.  Still 
another  factor  to  be  considered  is  that  the  pressure  is  always  increased 
by  curvature  gr  tortuosity  of  the  blood-vessel.  If  then  we  consider 
that  from  70  to  80  times  each  minute,  every  hour  and  every  day  the 
aorta  is  subjected  to  repeated  dilatations  and  contractions  it  becomes 
apparent  that  there  will  come  a  time  when  the  elasticity  of  the  vessel 
loses  its  tone. 

The  type  of  arterio-sclerosis  occurring  in  relatively  yoimg  men,  and 
which  is  brought  about  by  an  abnormally  high  blood-pressure  resulting 
from  working  and  living  at  high  pressure,  is  analogous  to  the  senile  form  in 
the  method  of  its  causation.  One  is  a  natural  result;  the  other  is,  so  to 
speak,  artificially  produced. 

The  gross  appearance  of  the  aorta  when  it  has  undergone  senile 
atheromatous  change  is  as  follows:  In  the  earlier  stage  the  ascending  por- 
tion and  the  arch  are  studded  with  round  or  oval,  slightly  elevated  patches 
of  a  yellowish  or  yellowish-white  color.  These  patches  vary  in  size  and 
number  and  in  the  thoracic  aorta  are  especially  marked  at  the  orifices  of 
the  branches  (see  Fig.  181). 

In  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  the  formation  intima  may  be  al- 
most entirely  obliterated  by  the  formation  of  rough,  calcareous  plaques 
(see  Fig.  398) ;  in  extreme  cases  the  aorta  may  be  reduced  to  a  rigid,  brittle 
tube  (see  Fig.  397).  Occasionally  a  chip  is  whipped  off  one  of  the  rough 
edges  of  a  calcareous  plaque  and  a  small  branch  of  one  of  the  distal  arter- 
ies is  occluded.  Gangrene  of  the  foot  and  leg  sometimes  is  produced  in 
this  way.  In  spite  of  the  rough  surface,  thrombi  are  formed  very  rarely. 
Another  unusual  sequel  is  ulceration  of  one  of  the  atheromatous  patches. 

Dilatation  of  the  vessel  may  be  present  varying  from  that  which- is  very 
slight  to  that  which  constitutes  a  true  aneurism. 

Although  the  gross  appearance  of  the  aorta  indicates  that  the  intima 
is  markedly  diseased  this  is,  in  reality,  a  secondary  manifestation.     The 
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primary  change  occurs  in  the  media.  Klotz  has  shown  that  tho  earliest 
change  is  to  l)e  noted  in  the  muscle  cells  of  the  me<iia  which  first  undergo  a 
fatty  dcKcneration  an<l  later  a  jKiwdering  with  fine  calcareous  granules. 
Kvontually.  these  iniisele  cells  hecome  shrunken  and  indistinguishable 
as  such.  I'iiiaily,  the  elastic  filxTs  show  dep-nerative  chanf[e.  Following 
the  chaiiecs  in  the  media  the  sul)endotheliat  layer  of  the  intima  becomes 
affected  and  the  slightly  elevated  jratches  noteil  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease  then  apiiear. 


Kui.  .i'.JZ.  -Cnliilirali.iii  of  IliP  jinrla.  Tlip  I'ulir.-  aurla  u  one  hard,  britUo,  roueh. 
thii^kciii-il.  I'nlcnrfoiir  nini<!i,  wliinh  fmi'tiim  with  au  mulilili'  map  when  th»  vessel  is  flpx<>d. 
Thf  norti.-  viilvci,  uliiin-  in  tliJH  iirmc*!  fit  ruliifliiitiaii.  Tin-  wnll  at  the  lell  ventricle  h 
urentb'  lliicki-ned.     Tlii>  iHTiiNirrlinni  in  lliirkoueil  iinri  the  Riibpi-rii'ardial  [at  incressod  in 

amount.      yS,.-nm.H  from  lh,<!,rman  Iloipilal.  I'hiUi'l.liAin.) 


The  I'vnhitiun  nf  llie  athei'oinatiius  priK'css  when  produced  by  the 
toxins  (if  disease  nv  specific  poisons,  such  as  lead,  are  essentially  the  same, 
namely.  ;i  |>riiiiary  I'liiiiiKe  in  the  media  followed  sooner  or  later  by  degen- 
erative rliatices  ii'i  the  intima. 

'riieeiiiircsulijcct  of  aortic  sclerosis  is  liriefly  deserilK'd  l>y  Adanii  and 
Xieln.lls:isl(.|l..\v:i:  1 1)  In  the  vast  inajorily  iif  cases,  if  not  in  all,  a  weak- 
ness and  Kivingaway  of  I  lie  media  is  the  primary  anatomical  lesion. 

(Jt'l'liere  is  a  possil)ility  that,  as  the  i-esnll  <if  a  sidiacule  proliferative 


Vta.  SDH.— CakificutiuQ  of  the  norla.  Spocimen  ahuwioR  the  leU  vpntricular  i^avity. 
The  aortic  valves  are  thickcnod,  slightly  retracU^,  and  conlaiD  caJrarcous  deposiu.  The 
aorta  u  ereatly  tblckened  and  iti  entire  surfaco  is  covered  with  white  and  dark  yellow, 
rouRbeaed  and  projec tins  calcareous  platee.  [Yellow  being  a  relatively  noD-actinic  color, 
these  plat«>  apnear  aa  blank  and  brown  in  the  reproduction.)  The  nutral  valve  u  moder- 
ately tbiekeneiL     ISpaeimtn  from  tht  Philadetphia  Sotpilal.) 
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intimitis,  due  to  bacteria  and  their  toxins,  the  thickening  of  the  intinia,  by 
cutting  off  the  nutrition  of  the  inner  layers  of  the  media,  may  weaken  that 
coat,  and  so  cause  a  local  dilatation  of  the  aortic  lumen,  followed  by  a 
secondary  and  further  thickening  of  the  intima;  but  it  is  also  possible  that 
the  infective  endoaortitis  which  undoubtedly  exists  has  no  direct  associa- 
tion with  the  general  process  here  described,  and  that  when,  after  typhoid 
and  other  infections,  there  develops  a  premature  arterio-sclerosis,  here, 
again,  we  deal  with  a  primary  sporadic  degeneration  of  the  media,  set  up 
by  bacterial  toxins. 

3.  The  affection  of  the  media  may  be  either  a  primary  degeneration 
without  signs  of  preceding  inflammation,  or  may  be  of  inflammatory  ori- 
gin (as  in  syphilis). 

4.  The  intimal  change  secondary  to  the  medial  degeneration  has  none 
of  the  features  of  an  extension  of  the  morbid  process  from  the  media,  but  is 
of  a  wholly  different  nature.  It  is  primarily  of  hyperplastic  type — a 
simple  connective-tissue  hyperplasia  unaccompanied  by  the  phenomena 
which  we  associate  with  inflammation. 

Arterio-sclerotic  changes  in  the  aorta  due  to  syphilis  has  l>een  described 
under  the  heading,  "SyphiHtic  Aortitis.'*  In  this  type  of  the  disease  the 
puckered,  rubbery  appearance  of  the  lesions  are  characteristic. 

When  the  arterio-sclerosis  is  purely  senile  in  origin  the  heart  may  show 
no  hypertrophy  or  at  best  but  slight  enlargement.  In  the  other  forms  of 
arterio-sclerosis  extreme  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  a  very  common  con- 
dition, especially  in  relatively  young  individuals  with  associated  renal 
changes  and  an  abnormally  high  blood-pressure. 

Symptoms. — Atheroma  of  the  thoracic  aorta  alone  rarely  manifests  it- 
self in  the  early  stages  either  by  symptoms  or  physical  signs,  unless  the 
exciting  cause  is  the  spirocheta  pallida.  Occasionally,  however,  non- 
specific sclerosis  of  the  thoracis  aorta,  especially  when  the  process  is 
diffuse,  is  attended  with  a  vascular  crises.  In  cases  of  this  type  there  may 
be  substernal  pain,  which  at  times  assumes  the  character  of  angina,  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart  and  marked  dyspnea.  These  symptoms  are  apt  to  be 
precipitated  or  increased  by  physical  exertion.  Attacks  of  this  kind  are 
analogous  to  those  sometimes  occurring  in  the  abdomen  as  the  result  of 
diffuse  atheroma  of  the  abdominal  aorta  or  its  branches  and  in  the 
arteries  of  the  lower  extremities,  the  latter  attacks  being  known  as  inter- 
mittent claudication. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  atheroma  of  the  ascending  portion  and 
arch  of  the  aorta  the  process  is  part  of  a  general  arterio-sclerosis  and  the 
symptoms  are  indicative  of  a  general  rather  than  a  local  process. 

The  early  manifestations  of  arterio-sclerosis  are  as  a  rule  indefinite  and 
gradual  in  their  development.  Among  the  premonitory  symptoms  are 
attacks  of  indigestion,  transient  attacks  of  faintness,  headaches,  irritabil- 
ity of  temper,  defects  of  memory,  exhaustion  after  mental  or  physical 
exertion  and  cramps  in  the  muscles  of  log.  While  in  no  way  pathogno- 
monic the  occurrence  of  such  symptoms  in  an  individual  approaching  or 
just  past  early  middle  life,  should  lead  to  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
cardio- vascular  system. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  of  arterio-sclerosis  vary  greatly  with  the 
general  make-up  of  the  individual.  In  some  patients  there  is  pallor,  loss 
of  weight  and  a  loose  flabby  skin;  in  others  the  individual  is  stout  and  if  of 
a  gouty  diathesis  there  may  be  a  florid  complexion. 
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The  manifestations  of  arterio-sclerosis  are  not  uniform.  In  some 
cases  there  is  a  gradual  deterioration  of  health;  in  others  the  cardiac 
phenomena  predominate ;  in  another  group  the  cUnical  picture  is  that  of 
chronic  nephritis;  in  still  others  the  symptoms  may  be  entirely  cerebral  in 
origin;  finally,  a  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema  may  stand  out  most 
prominently. 

While  cardiac  hypertrophy  is  not  always  present,  the  increased  work 
put  upon  the  heart  in  overcoming  the  resistance  in  the  stiffened  arteries 
or  abnormally  high  blood-pressure  without  marked  arterial  changes 
frequently  lead  to  that  condition.  As  in  hypertrophy  due  to  other  causes 
dilatation  of  the  heart  may  occur.  If  the  patient  is  seen  first  at  this  stage 
the  presence  of  dyspnea  and  cyanosis,  together  with  the  signs  of  broken 
compensation  and  a  mitral  murmur  of  relative  insufficiency,  will  likely 
lead  to  a  diagnosis  of  cardiac  failure  due  to  myocarditis  or  chronic  valvular 
disease. 

The  association  of  sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries  and  angina  pectoris 
is  well  known.  Occasionally  an  obliterative  endarteritis  involving  the 
coronary  vessels,  and  without  symptoms  of  angina,  is  the  only  lesion 
which  will  explain  cases  of  sudden  death. 

When  the  kidneys  are  extensively  involved,  the  predominant  symptoms 
are  those  of  a  chronic  contracted  kidney.  In  such  cases  the  daily  out- 
put of  urine  is  increased  and  nocturnal  micturition  is  common.  Pallor 
is  marked  and  while  there  is  puffiness  about  the  eyes  edema  is  not  marked 
in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Examination  of  the  urine  will  show  varying 
traces  of  albumin  and  the  presence  of  hyaline  and  finely  granular  casts. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  albumin  and  casts  may  be  intermittently 
present  and  that  for  varying  periods  the  urine  may  show  nothing  more 
than  an  abnormally  low  specific  gravity. 

When  the  cerebral  symptoms  predominate,  there  may  be  attacks 
of  vertigo  or  a  transient  hemiplegia  or  aphasia.  The  latter  are  usually 
of  brief  duration  and  while  recovery  is  complete  recurrences  are  apt  to 
occur. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  clinical  picture  of  chronic  aortitis  varies 
according  to  whether  the  process  is  confined  to  the  aorta  alone  or  is 
associated  with  a  lesion  of  the  aortic  valves,  aneurism,  nephritis  or  a 
general  arterio-sclerosis.  As  an  isolated  lesion  it  often  gives  no  evi- 
dence of  its  existence,  attention  being  directed  to  the  aorta  through 
an  attack  of  acute  aortitis  or  what  Dieulafoy  terms  borrowed  symptoms, 
namely,  those  produced  by  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  aortic  insufficiency, 
aneurism  or  nephritis. 

Physical  Signs. — While  it  is  the  exceptional  case  of  chronic  aortitis 
that  manifests  itself  by  symptoms,  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases 
can  be  recognized  through  the  physical  findings. 

Inspection, — Although  the  sclerotic  process  may  be  confined  to  the 
thoracic  aorta  it  is  more  commonly  a  part  of  a  general  process  involving 
the  entire  arterial  tree.  In  a  well-marked  case  the  temporal  arteries 
are  seen  to  stand  out  prominently  and  are  often  tortuous.  The  brachials 
are  also  prominent,  often  kinked  and  pulsate  strongly.  If  the  aorta  is 
dilated,  a  valuable  diagnostic  sign  is  pulsation  in  the  suprasternal  notch. 
In  addition  the  right  subclavian  artery  may  be  seen  to  pulsate  above  the 
clavicle,  being  lifted  up  as  a  result  of  the  dilatation  of  the  aorta.  Arcus 
senilis  is  often  noted  in  those  of  advanced  years  and  at  one  time  was  con- 
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siderecl  as  being  an  indication  of  sclerosis.  The  condition  is  due  to 
colloidal  de^^eneration  of  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cornea.  It  is  not 
infrequently  seen  in  those  relatively  young  and  is  quite  common  in 
negroes. 

Inasmuch  as  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  so  frequently  associated  with 
arterio-sclerosis,  the  cardiac  impulse  may  be  forcible  and  heaving  in  char- 
acter with  the  apex  lx*at  displaced  downward  and  to  the  left.  Hj'per- 
trophy  of  the  heart  furnishes  valuable  evidence  as  to  which  portion  of  the 
arterial  system  is  diseased  or  at  least  most  involved.  Thus  arterio- 
sclerosis leads  to  a  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  only  when  the  splanch- 
nic arteries  or  the  aorta  above  the  diaphragm  are  highly  diseased. 
The  hyixTtonicity  or  arterio-sclerosis  of  the  remaining  vascular  districts 
does  not  appear  to  exert  this  influence  (T.  C.  Janeway). 

If  the  renal  symptoms  predominate,  pallor  is  apt  to  be  a  marked 
feature  and  there  may  be  evidences  of  edema.  The  latter  is  usually' 
slight;  it  may  manifest  itself  by  puffiness  beneath  the  eyes  and  by  slight 
swelling  of  the  feet  and  tissues  over  the  front  of  the  tibia  (pretibial 
edema). 

There  are  two  invaluable  aids  in  determining  the  existence  and  deg^ree 
of  severity  of  arterio-sclerosis,  namely,  direct  inspection  of  the  eye  grounds 
with  the  ophthalmoscope  and  the  use  of  the  sphygmomanometer.  Prior 
to  the  introduction  and  perfection  of  these  methods  of  diagnosis  the 
early  stages  of  arterio-sclerosis  usually  passed  unnoticed  and  the  condi- 
tion was  not  recognized  as  such  until  the  symptoms  were  well  marked  and 
the  arteries  had  become  both  visibly  and  palpably  thickened.  Once 
the  disease  has  lx?come  well  advanced,  there  is  little  that  can  be  done; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  detected  in  its  incipiency,  the  process  frequently 
can  \>e  arrested.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  slightest  of  untoward 
symptoms  occurring  in  individuals  approaching  early  middle  life  should 
excite  suspicion.  Some  observers  advise  that  periodic  examinations  of 
the  urine  and  blood-pressure  be  made  in  individuals  of  or  approaching 
middle  life  in  order  to  detect  the  degenerative  changes  in  their  incipiency. 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that  the  ophthalmoscope  is  not  employed  more 
generall}'  l)y  the  internist  who,  if  he  cannot  expect  to  become  an  expert 
with  the  instrument,  can  at  least  acquire  sufficient  skill  to  distinguish 
an  al)normal  from  a  normal  eye  ground. 

The  relation  of  the  retinal  vessels  to  arterio-sclerosis  and  nephritis 
is  so  important  that  even  a  suspicion  of  either  should  lead  to  an  ophthal- 
moscopic^ examination.  Largely  as  a  result  of  the  studies  of  Marcus 
(iunn  it  has  been  shown  that  the  retinal  vessels  present  a  characteristic 
appearance  in  arterio-sclerosis  and  that  alterations  in  these  vessels 
often  can  be  (letect(Ml  prior  to  changes  elsewhere  in  the  arterial  system. 

Hetinal  arteries  which  have  undergone  sclerotic  changes  show  undue 
tortuosity,  alterations  in  their  size  and  caliber  and  also  present  a  beaded 
appearance.  In  addition  whitish  stripes  are  seen  in  the  arterial  w^all 
and  then»  is  a  loss  of  translucency  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  see,  as  is 
possible  in  normal  state,  through  the  artery  an  underlying  vein  at  the 
point  of  crossing. 

The  retinal  veins  are  also  tortuous  and  show  alternate  contractions 
and  dilatations;  and  of  even  more  importance  is  the  indentation  of  the 
vein  and  impeding  of  the  venous  circulation  where  a  diseased  artery 
crosses  it. 
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The  retina  itself  may  be  slightly  edematous,  grayish  opaque  or  show 
the  presence  of  linear  extravasations  of  blood  along  the  course  of  the 
vessels  or  scattered  roundish  infiltrations  over  the  fundus. 

De  Schweinitz  states  that  the  above-described  changes  may  be  the 
forenmner  of  sclerosis  of  the  cerebral  arteries  and  the  only  indication  that 
such  a  condition  is  present. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  sphygmomanometer  the  question 
of  whether  arterial  tension  was  increased  or  not  was  determined  largely 
by  the  sense  of  touch.  We  have  all  learned  to  appreciate  how  fallacious 
such  observations  are  and  how  frequently  a  supposedly  high  tension  is 
in  reality  normal  or  vice  versa. 

The  determination  of  what  constitutes  a  normal  tension  standard 
for  the  different  age  periods  is  somewhat  arbitrary.  Woley^  gives  the 
following  results: 


Ago 


15-30  years, 
30-40  years 
40-50  years 
50-60  years 
60-65  years 


High 


Systolic  blood  pressure 


Low 


Average 


141 

103 

122 

143 

107 

127 

146 

113 

130 

149 

115 

132 

153 

120 

138 

The  diastolic  pressure  is  from  20  to  40  mm.  lower  than  the  systolic. 
In  women  the  systolic  pressure  Ls  from  8  to  10  mm.  lower  than  in  men 
at  corresponding  age  periods.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pressure 
may  be  raised  abnormally  as  the  result  of  physical  exertion,  mental 
activity  and,  especially,  excitement. 

The  fact  that  the  blood-pressure  tends  to  rise  with  advancing  years 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  A  systolic  pressure  of  150  mm.  may  be  entirely 
consistent  with  good  health  in  an  individual  of  sixty  years  of  age;  the 
same  pressure  at  thirty  would  be  of  the  most  serious  import. 

A  constant  systolic  pressure  of,  or  above,  160  mm.,  or  a  diastolic  pres- 
sure of  or  above  100  mm.  Hg.  is  pathologic  at  any  age.  The  diastolic 
pressure  is  a  more  active  criterion  of  the  actual  average  pressure  than  is  the 
systolic,  since  it  is  mnch  less  subject  of  functional  or  emotional  liability. 

While  thickening  of  the  superficial  arteries,  high  blood-pressure,  en- 
largement of  the  left  ventricle  and  a  ringing  second  aortic  sound  form  a 
frequent  combination  in  arterio-sclerosis,  it  not  infrequently  happens  that 
the  pressure  is  not  abnormally  raised.  This  may  be  due  to  poor  nutrition, 
cardiac  weakness,  or  degenerative  changes  in  the  arterioles. 

Whenever  the  systolic  pressure  is  markedly  high,  200  mm.  or  over, 
there  is  always  a  strong  probability  that  the  kidneys  are  diseased,  al- 
though among  the  well-to-do  exceedingly  high  pressures  are  not  infrequent 
and  may  occur  without  evident  arterial  thickening  or  nephritis.  It  is  in 
this  type  of  individual  that  the  sphygmomanometer  is  most  serviceable. 

Percussion. — Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  indicated  by  some  extension 
of  the  cardiac  dulness  both  to  the  right  and  left.     In  some  instances  there 

*  Jour,  Am,  Med.  Assoc.,  1910,  iy,  121. 
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will  be  an  increase  in  the  area  of  dulness  due  to  dilatation  of  the  aorta. 
At  the  level  of  the  second  costal  cartilage  the  underlying  aorta  normally 
gives  rise  to  a  transverse  area  of  dulness  ifrom  2  to  2J  2  in-  (4.5  to  5.5  cm.) 
in  width.  If,  therefore,  the  dulness  extends  beyond  these  limits,  especially 
to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  dilatation  of  the  aorta  should  he  suspected. 

A'l^sculintion. — The  most  common  auscultatory  findings  in  cases  of 
chronic  aortitis  are  the  presence  of  a  systolic  murmur  at  the  second  aortic 
cartilage  and  a  sharply  accentuated,  high-pitched,  second  aortic  sound. 
A  systolic  murmur  at  this  area  is  a  very  common  occurrence  and  is  fre- 
quently attributed  to  stenosis  of  the  aortic  outlet.  There  is  probably  no 
more  common  mistake  in  the  diagnosis  of  cardiac  murnmrs,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  aortic  stenosis  is  recognized  as  the  rarest  of  left-sided  lesions 
(see  p.  685). 

A  systolic  murmur  independent  of  disease  of  the  aortic  valves  may 
be  caused  by  changes  in  the  first  part  of  the  aorta.  The  vessel  may  be 
dilated  or  its  inner  surface  may  be  roughened  by  calcareous  plates  or  the 
artery  may  he  converted  into  a  narrow,  rigid  tube.  In  case  the  vessel  is 
dilated,  the  blood  current  may  be  thrown  into  swirls  thus  giving  rise  to  a 
murmur;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel  is  roughened 
or  the  artery  is  rigid  the  propulsion  of  the  blood  stream  over  the  rough- 
ened surface  or  through  the  rigid  tube  may  also  produce  a  murmur,  systolic 
in  time.  The  conditions  just  mentioned  are  very  commonly  present  as 
part  of  a  general  arterio-sclerosis,  hence  the  frequency  of  this  murmur. 
Of  almost  equal  importance  is  the  sharply  accentuated,  ringing  character 
of  the  second  aortic  sound. 

In  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  cases  a  diastolic  murmur  is  present. 
When  this  is  the  case  the  lesion  is  usually  syphilitic  in  origin.  The  mur- 
mur may  be  produced  in  one  of  two  ways:  (1)  A  syphilitic  aortitis  may 
extend  and  involve  the  aortic  valves,  thus  giving  rise  to  an  organic 
valvular  lesion ;  (2)  the  aorta  may  become  dilated  as  the  result  of  a  mesa- 
ortitis  and  in  this  way  the  aortic  ring  may  become  dilated  without  there 
being  any  actual  disease  of  the  leaflets  themselves. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

ANEURISM  OF  THE  THORACIC  AORTA 

An  aneurism  may  be  defined  as  any  circumscribed  or  localized  expan- 
sion or  dilatation  of  the  lumen  of  an  artery. 

If  the  wall  of  the  distended  portion  is  composed  of  all  or  any  of  the 
coats  of  the  artery,  the  aneurism  is  called  ^'true^';  if  the  sac  in  part  or  in 
its  entirety  is  formed  by  surrounding  tissues  or  a  newly  formed  fibrous 
investment,  the  condition  is  spoken  of  as  a  **  false'*  aneurism. 

An  aneurism  is  almost  invariably  secondary  to  some  disease  of  the 
artery,  such  as  atheromatous  degeneration  or  syphilis.  Occasionally  an 
aneurism  may  arise  in  a  healthy  artery  as  the  result  of  a  sudden  straining 
of  the  wall  whereby  the  intima  is  ruptured ;  as  the  result  of  a  wound ;  or  as 
the  result  of  the  wall  becoming  eroded  by  the  extension  of  an  inflamma- 
tory process  from  some  adjacent  structure.  Syphilis,  however,  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  most  important  factor  in  the  causation  of  aneurism 
of  the  thoracic  aorta. 

1.  Dilatation  of  the  Aorta. — A  slight  enlargement  of  the  lumen  of  the 
aorta  is  a  relatively  common  condition.  It  constitutes  what  may  be 
termed  an  incipient  form  of  the  disease  and  is  very  commonly  overlooked 
during  life. 

Dilatation  of  the  aorta  may  range  from  a  slight  increase  in  the  diame- 
ter of  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  up  to  an  extreme  degree  of  distention.  It  is 
met  with  most  frequently  in  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch.  In  this 
situation  the  vessel  presents  a  fusiform  or  cylindrical  dilatation,  the  diame- 
ter being  increased  from  the  normal  5  to  5}4  cm.  to  from  6  to  9  cm.  or  even 
more. 

2.  Saccidur  Aneurism, — When  one  speaks  of  an  aneurism  of  the  arch 
of  the  aorta  it  is  the  saccular  variety  that  is  meant  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases.  It  is  this  type  that  is  defined  as  being  a  pulsating  tumor  contain- 
ing blood  in  direct  communication  with  the  interior  of  the  artery.  It  is 
caused  by  the  bulging  or  giving  away  of  a  portion  of  the  arterial  wall  which 
has  l)een  weakened  by  disease  or,  rarely,  by  injury.  It  differs  from  dilata- 
tion of  the  aorta  in  that  it  is  due  to  a  circumscribed  bulging  at  one  point 
and  not  to  a  stretching  or  distention  of  the  entire  circumference  of  the 
artery. 

3.  Dissecting  Aneurism, — Instead  of  a  localized  bulging  at  the  point 
where  the  intima  is  destroyed  by  disease,  the  blood  may  tear  its  way  be- 
tween the  intima  and  media  for  some  distance  giving  rise  to  what  is  known 
as  a  dissecting  aneurism.  At  some  point  farther  along  the  course  of  the 
artery  it  may  again  rupture  through  the  media  and  communicate  with  the 
interior  (see  Fig.  172). 

4.  Arterio-venous  Aneurism, — This  form  is  rare  in  the  aorta.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  the  aneurismal  sac  may  rupture  into  the  superior  vena 
cava  or  pulmonary  artery,  constituting  what  is  known  as  an  aneurismal 
varix.     Instead  of  rupturing  directly  into  the  vein  there  may  be  a  rupture 
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of  the  aortic  aneurism  with  the  formation  of  a  hematoma  or  false  aneurism ; 
later  rupture  into  the  vein  may  occur.  When  a  false  aneurism  lies  be- 
tween the  opening  in  the  artery  and  that  in  the  vein,  the  condition  is 
spoken  of  as  a  varicose  aneurism. 

5.  False  Afieurism, — If  all  three  coat«  of  the  arter>'  are  torn  or  de- 
stroyed by  disease,  the  blood  escapes  and  forms  a  hematoma.  This  may 
\ye  walled  off  by  the  surrounding  structures  or,  if  gradually  formed,  a 
fibrous  envelope  may  form.  A  false  aneurism  may  be  caused  by  rupture 
of  the  wall  of  a  diseased  arter>'  or  the  artery  may  be  healthy,  the  opening 
being  caused  by  a  wound  or  by  erosion  as  the  result  of  disease  in  an  ad- 
jacent structure. 

Etiology. — The  cause  of  an  aneurism  is  always  to  be  sought  in  a 
primar>'  disease  of  the  vessel  wall,  which  weakens  its  resistance  to  the 
blood-pressure.  With  the  possible  exception  of  trauma,  the  same 
factors  which  cause  arterio-sclerosis  also  favor  the  origin  of  aneurism. 

While  any  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases  may  cause  arterial  degen- 
eration, such  an  occurrence  is  not  common  except  in  syphilis.  As  a 
predisposing  factor  in  the  causation  of  aneurism  syphilis  easily  holds 
first  place.  It  has  always  been  acknowledged  that  the  r61e  played  by 
lues  was  an  important  one.  Now  that  we  have  come  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  a  syphilitic  aortitis  the  percentage  of  cases  due  to  syphilis 
has  materially  increased  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  estimated  that  from 
70  to  85  per  cent,  of  all  aortic  aneurisms  are  to  be  attributed  to  this  cause. 
When  an  aneurism  occurs  in  an  individual  under  forty  it  is  almost  certain 
that  a  luetic  infection  is  the  cause. 

Occasionally,  certain  of  the  other  infections  such  as  pneumonia 
and  erysipelas  may  produce  a  localized  mesaortitis,  thus  leading  to  a 
weakening  of  the  arterial  wall.  Or  an  endocarditis  occurring  in  the  course 
of  acute  rheumatic  fever,  pneumonia  or  septicemia  may  extend  to  the 
aorta  and  as  the  result  of  inflammatory  changes  in  the  intima  weaken 
the  wall  of  the  vessel. 

While  a  very  marked  degree  of  arterial  degeneration  may  be  caused 
by  lead,  alcohol,  tobacco,  gout  and  chronic  nephritis,  aneurism  is  not 
of  very  frequent  occurrence  as  the  result  of  these  poisons. 

Next  to  the  presence  of  an  aortitis  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
production  of  an  aneurism  is  internal  strain.  If  the  vessel  wall  has 
become  markedly  diseased  it  may  be  unable  to  resist  the  strain  of  a 
normal  blood-pressure.  In  most  cases  of  aneurism,  however,  the  artery 
has  IxM^n  subjected  to  a  severe  strain  such  as  occurs  with  sudden  or 
violent  muscular  effort.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  very  high 
percentage  of  the  cases  having  an  aneurism  have  followed  an  occupation 
which  (leinandcHl  great  muscular  exertion,  either  prolonged  or  sudden. 
Thus  stevedores,  iron  workers,  draymen,  soldiers  and  sailors  are  espe- 
cially lial)le  to  the  disejise.  Furthermore,  the  aneurism  is  most  apt 
to  develop  in  the  active  periods  of  life  when  the  muscular  strength  and 
activity  of  the  individual  are  at  their  highest  point.  Any  sudden 
exertion,  such  as  running  upstairs,  straining  at  stool  or  lifting  is  apt  to 
produce  a  sudden  rise  in  the  blood-pressure  and  if  there  is  present  a 
patch  of  ni(»saortitis  this  sudden  strain  may  cause  the  intima  over  the 
diseased  area  to  split. 

Passive  dilatation  of  the  aorta  may  be  produced  by  pei-sistent  arterial 
hypertension  such  as  occurs  in  chronic  Bright 's  disease.     In  this  way  the 
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diameter  of  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch  may  be  increased  up  to 
8  to  9  cm. 

Among  the  rarer  causes  of  aneurism  may  be  mentioned  infective 
emboli.  In  the  large  arteries  septic  emboli  may  lodge  in  the  vasa- 
vasorum  and  produce  a  point  of  suppuration;  later  the  overlying  intima 
ruptures  and  in  this  way  an  aneurism  may  be  formed.  Other  explana- 
tions of  these  mycotic  aneurisms  are  that  there  may  be  an  extension  of  an 
inflammatory  process  from  a  neighboring  infectious  process;  that  there 
may  be  a  metastatic  deposition  upon  the  intima  from  a  valvular 
endocarditis;  and  that  the  surface  of  the  intima  may  become  infected 
from  a  distant  focus. 

A  violent  blow  on  the  chest  or  the  jar  of  a  fall  may  fracture  the 
intima  and  produce  a  dissecting  aneurism.  Finally,  an  aneurism  may 
be  caused  by  the  wall  becoming  weakened  as  the  result  of  some  external 
injury  such  as  a  bullet  or  knife  wound  or  by  disease  of  an  adjacent  organ. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  facts  that  aneurism  is  practically  always 
secondary  to  arterio-sclerosis  of  the  aorta;  that  syphilis  is  the  most  com- 
mon cause  of  the  arterial  degeneration;  and  that,  in  addition  to  disease 
of  the  vessel,  arterial  strain,  usually  suddenly  produced,  is  an  essential 
factor. 

For  the  reasons  just  given  aneurism  is  usually  encountered  between 
the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty  when  muscular  activity  is  at  its  height. 
Aneurism  may  occur  at  any  age  but  is  unusual  in  the  very  young  and  the 
very  old.  Typical  aneurisms  have  been  noted,  however,  in  children 
three  or  four  years  of  age;  commonly  there  is  a  history  of,  or  the  evi- 
dences of,  congenital  syphilis. 

Men  are  more  frequently  affected  than  women — in  the  proportion 
of  about  5  to  1.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  men  are  more  often  infected 
with  syphilis  and  are  in  addition  engaged  in  laborious  occupations. 
The  incidence  of  aneurism  among  negroes  is  high,  from  two  to  three  times 
as  often  as  among  the  whites.  In  the  vast  majority  of  negroes  suffering 
from  aneurism  syphilis  is  the  cause.  In  the  post-mortem  room  aneurism 
of  the  thoracic  aorta  is  encountered  in  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  cases. 
Lemann^  found  1  in  300,  Osler^  1  in  100  and  Borowsky'  66  among  19,646 
autopsies  (0.34  per  cent.). 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Except  in  case  of  trauma,  which  is  rare,  the  first 
step  toward  the  formation  of  an  aneurism  is  the  development  of  an 
endarteritis;  and  particularly  that  form  which  is  caused  by  syphilis 
(see  Fig.  396).  Chronic  endarteritis  which  terminates  in  widespread 
atheromatous  changes  of  the  aorta  is  of  common  occurrence  without 
aneurism.  On  the  other  hand,  circumscribed  or  focal  lesions,  such  as 
occur  in  syphilis,  are  extremely  liable  to  lead  to  dilatation  or  bulging 
of  the  affected  part  of  the  vessel  wall. 

As  a  rule  the  aneurism  is  a  late  manifestation  of  syphilis.  Winternitz* 
has  reported  a  case  which  shows  an  aneurism  in  its  incipiency  with 
the  minute  sac  extending  through  the  acutely  broken  and  necrotic 
media  to  the  adventitia.  This,  he  believes,  indicates  that  the  aneurism 
may  form  in  the  acute  stage  of  syphilis. 

^  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sc.y  August,  1916. 
2  Schorstein  Lectures. 

*  Inaufi^ral  Dissertation,  Breslau,  1910. 

*  Bull.  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  July,  1913. 
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An  aneurism  is  apt  to  develop  under  the  following  conditions:  The 
aorta,  most  frequently  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch,  becomes  the 
seat  of  a  syphilitic  aortitis.  This  lesion  either  weakens  or  destroys  the 
media  and  inasmuch  as  the  middle  or  elastic  coat  of  the  artery  consti- 
tutes its  real  strength,  a  point  of  lowered  resistance  is  established.  If 
a  sufficiently  large,  area  of  the  media  is  destroyed  the  vessel  may  dilate 
or  bulge  a.^  the  result  of  the  strain  of  a  normal  blood-pressure.  In  the 
majority  of  the  cases,  as  we  have  pointed  out  in  the  etiolog\%  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  individual  is  such  that  the  weakened  wall  is  subjected  to 
an  extra  strain  because  of  a  sudden  elevation  of  the  blood-pressure 
due  to  muscular  effort.  As  a  result  of  repeated  strains  of  this  sort 
the  weakened  point  gradually  stretches  or  the  intima  overlying  the  patch 
of  mesaortitis  mav  tear  and  hasten,  the  formation  of  an  aneurism. 

If  the  entire  circumference  of  the  artery  is  diseased,  the  aorta  usually 
undergoes  dilatation,  cylindrical  or  fusiform  in  shape.  The  extent 
of  the  dilatation  varies  greatly;  it  may  be  very  shght  or  it  may  be  so  ex- 
treme as  to. constitute. a  true  aneurism.  Passive  dilatation  may  occur 
as  the  result  of  a  persistently  high  blood-pressure. 

The  most  common  type  is  that  form  in  which  the  arterj^  gives  way 
at  one  side,  constituting  a  bulging  sac.  As  the  aneurism  increases  in 
size  the  mouth  of  the  sac  becomes  relatively  small  in  comparison  with 
the  interior,  the  blood  current  in  the  sac  becomes  sluggish  and  a  laminated 
clot  is  formed. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  aneurism  grows  depends  to  some  extent 
on  the  formation  of  a  firm  clot  within  the  sac  and  the  extent  of  the  inflam- 
matory reaction  set  up  in  the  surrounding  tissues,  the  latter  tending  to 
form  a  fibrous  barrier  about  the  tumor.  As  a  rule,  however,  eflforts 
toward  arresting  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  aneurism  are  futile 
unless  the  interior  of  the  sac  can  hf?  obliterated.  -As  long  as  the  mouth 
of  the  sac  remains  open,  each  succeeding  systole  tends  to  increase  the  strain 
on  the  weakened  wall.  The  introduction  of  gold  wire  into  the  sac  is  done 
with  the  idea  of  aiding  in  the  formation  of  a  clot  which  will  entirely  fill 
it.  In  small  arteries  the  dilated  portion  may  become  obliterated  by  the 
development  of  a  new  growth  from  the  intima.  In  aneurism  of  the 
large  vessels  spontaneous  healing  rarely  occurs,  although  instances  of  this 
have  been  noted,  even  in  the  thoracic  aorta. 

In  the  saccular  form  of  aneurism  there  is  usually  no  trace  of  either  the 
intima  or  media,  the  wall  lacing  formed  by  the  thickened  adventitia  or 
outer  coat. 

As  the  aneurisnial  tumor  increases  in  size  it  gradually  compresses  the 
surrounding  structures  and  may  lead  to  their  destruction.  The  aneurism 
may  by  pressure  necrosis,  erode  through  one  or  the  other  of  the  main 
bronchi,  the  sujMTior  vena  cava,  the. trachea  or  the  esophagus.  The  most 
striking  result  of  the  eroding  effect  of  an  aneurism,  however,  is  to  be  seen 
in  its  (lest ruction  of  tissues  which  resist  its  advance,  such  as  bone.  Thus 
it  very  commonly  ckhstroys  part  of  the  sternum  and  ribs  as  it  extends 
forward  or,  if  the  descending  aorta  is  involved,  the  vertebra  may  be  de- 
stroyed. Figs.  399,  400,  and  401  show  the  size  a  rapidly  developing 
aneurism  mav  attain.  An  aneurism  differs  from  other  tumors  in  that  it  is 
expansile  and  it  is  to  this  fact  that  its  destructive  ability  is  probably  due. 
Not  onh'  does  the  tumor  gradually  increase  in  size  but  in  addition  the 
tissues  with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact  are  subjected  to  an  incessant 
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pounding.  Very  often  that  portion  of  the  chest  wail  which  overlies  the 
aneurism  is  destroyed  completely  so  that  nothing  but  the  subcutaneous 
tissues  and  the  skin  remain.  It  is  noteworthy  that  an  aneurism  does 
not  ften  orupture  externally  even  when  nothing  hut  the  skin  intervenes. 


While  an  individual  with  an  aneurism  may  die  from  some  intercurrent 
illnes.s,  in  about  one-half  the  termination  is  death  from  rupture  of  the 
.sac.  Many  ca-nes  of  sudden  death  are  due  to  rupture  of  an  unsuspected 
aneurism. 
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Usually  there  is  but  one  aneurism  but  there  may  be  two  or  more  (see 
Fi(r,  403).  Occasionally  there  are  a  number  of  aneurisms  involving 
different  arteries  throughout  the  body. 

The  aneurism  varies  greatly  in  size.  If  of  the  dilatation  type,  the 
lumen  of  the  vessel  may  be  slifchtly  increased  or  the  artery  may  be  tre- 
mendously distended  in  the  form  of  a  bag.  In  the  more  common  saccu- 
Iat«d  variety  the  bulfcinfc  point  varies  from  the  size  of  an  English  walnut 
to  an  enormous  tumor  the  size  of  a  fetal  head. 


use  ahowti  111  Kip;.  4(K).  E.  Esoplia- 
chuH  und  cautihneiiS'  Iminediatply  ubovo  this  paint 
I'nuil  out.  ari-<iiiiiIiiiR  for  the  alnlcctatic  left  lung; 
C,  cardiac  end  uf  »toinurh  whirli  U  filled  with  blood 


i^ppt  fcir  a  Hiuall  chanopl  at  its  iKifltcrioT 


Via.  401.— SaKLltiil  KCelion  of 
kiih;  U.  puitit  iiF  rupture  ititu  rieht 
the  broiirhUM  is  si-eii  completely 
L.A.,  left  auri-'le:  T.A..  Iliorn.-ic  a. 
nUjtil'.A,.  piilnioii:iry  artery. 

The  BiiiHirisiii  h:iH  eroded  the  Eternura  and 
part  i»  tilled  with  a  firmly  ursiinizcd  thrombus. 

Symptoms  of  Aneurism  in  General.— Tht-  clinical  picture  of  thoracic 
aneurism  is  wuhject  to  a  nunil)or  of  viiriation.i  dciieiiiUng  largely  on  the 
particular  part  of  the  arch  affected.  For  this  ivason  it  seems  best  to 
describe  the  .lymptoin.i.  pressure  effects  anil  physical  signs  of  aneurism  in 
general  and  then  to  group  these  findings  around  the  various  cliuical  types 
of  aneurism  of  which  thcv  are  rharacteristic. 
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Small  aiieuriams  involving  the  intrapericanlial  portion  of  the  aorta,  and 
includiDg  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva,  are  frequently  of  rapid  growth  and 
rupture  may  occur  without  there  having  been  any  previous  symptoms 
(Fig.  404).  Then,  too,  an  aneurism  may  attain  considerable  size  in  the 
ascending  aorta  witliout  causing  symptoms,  although  physical  signs  may 
1^  well  marked.     The  mobility  uf  this  part  of  the  aorta  and  the  fact  that 


KtelecUaU  mulled  ti 
pulmouary  veins 
pleural  — '■■■  — 


.  .   ._  ihe  bronc^buB;  the  hyilrothuriuc  from  prosaurp  un  (h« 

-.  --  -_  Fia.  401.     The  froien  Benim  hns  bocn  removed  from  the 

and  the  laminalod  clot,  frnni  (he  SDenriamal  sa(^. 


it  is  not  in  very  close  relationship  with  imrrounding  structures  may  account 
for  the  absence  of  subjective  symptoms.  On  the  other  hand,  aneurisms 
that  give  rise  to  numerous  and  severe  symptoms  may  not  be  demonstrable 
.by  physical  signs;  this  is  quite  apt  to  be  the  case  when  the  aneurism  in- 
volves the  transver.w  or  descending  portions  of  the  arch.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  transverse  arch  is  so  firmly  fixed  and  in  such  close  rela- 
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tions  with  important  structures  as  the  trachea,  esophagus,  left  bronchus, 
left  recurrent  larynRfal  nerve,  etc.,  that  even  a  small  aneurism  in  this 
situation  is  apt  to  cause  marked  pressure  symptoms. 

The  descetirfing  portion  of  the  arch  is  also  apt  to  manifest  itself  by 
symptoms  rather  than  physical  si^ns.  Recopiizing  these  facts.  Broad- 
bent  divided  thoracic  aneurisms  into  two  classes,  namely,  aneurism  of 
physical  signs  and  anewisvt  of  symptoms;  the  former  terra  applying  to 
aneurism  of  the  ascending  and  the  latter  tfl  aneurism  of  the  transverse 
and  descending  portions  of  the  arch. 


I 


As  a  rule  patients  suffering  from  aneurism  are,  when  first  seen,  robust, 
vigorous-looking  young  and  middle-aged  individuals.  In  the  beginning 
the  symptoms  become  noticeable  only  upon  exertion  when  there  may  be 
some  dyspnea,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  a  sense  of  precordial  oppres.sion 
or  actual  pain. 

Pain  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  features  of  aneurism.  It  may  occur 
as  the  result  of  disease  in  the  aorta  itself  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  pressure  of 
the  growing  tumor.  The  latter  will  be  considered  under  pressure  effects. 
Pain  referable  to  disease  of  the  aorta  may  be  due  to  one  of  two  causes: 
(1)  It  may  be  anginoid  in  character  due  to  involvement  of  the  coronary 
orifices  as  the  result  of  an  aortitis  and  this  pain  may  recur  in  the  form  of 
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attacks  of  trup  an)[iiia  pectorifl.  (2)  Osier  has  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  many  individuals  at  the  onset  Buffer  from  attacks  of  pain  of  the 
greatest  severity,  this  beinK  due  to  splitting  of  the  intima  over  a  patch  of 
mesaortitis.  Attacks  of  this  character  gradually  disappear  as  the  tumor 
increases  in  size. 

In  about  one-half  of  the  caws  perforation  of  the  aneurism  causes  death 
Ix'fore  there  has  bwn  any  marked  deterioration  in  the  general  health. 
When  death  is  not  caused  suddenly  by  perforation,  the  patient  gradually 
fails  in  strength,  the  di.seace  pursuin;;  a  course  similar  to  that  seen  in 


chronic  heart  disease.  Aortic  insufficiency  is  very  frequently  a  marked 
feature  of  aneurism  and  as  a  result  the  left  ventricle  hypertrophies;  later, 
when  compensation  fails,  Ihere  develop  marked  dyspnea,  edema  and 
other  evidences  of  cardiac  failure.  In  some  cases  a  severe  secondary 
anemia  develops  as  the  result  of  oozing;  from  the  aneurism.  An  unusual 
event  is  perforation  of  the  aneurism  into  the  vena  cava;  death  usually 
occurs  within  a  few  hours  but  the  patient  may  hve  for  some  months. 

The  terminal  event  may  be  an  attack  of  pneumonia  or  death  may 
occur  as  the  result  of  compres.«ion  of  the  esophagus,  trachea  or  a  main 
bronchus. 

Dieulafoy  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  tuberculosis  as  a  termi- 
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nal  infect  ion  in  ca-sosof  thoracic  aneurism,  having  noted  it  in  18  of  46  cases 
under  his  ol)servatioii. 

Pressure  Effects.— Pain. — In  the  majority  of  aneurisms  involving  the 
aorta  pain  is  at  some  time  or  other  a  conspicuous  symptom.  The  char- 
acter of  the  pain  varies  greatly  in  different  cases.  It  may  be  nothing 
more  than  a  transient  feeling  of  substernal  discomfort  or  it  may  be  in  the 
nature  of  persistent  or  recurring  attacks  of  neuralgia.  Keeping  in  mind 
this  fact,  one  should  always  be  alert  to  the  possibility  of  a  thoracic  aneu- 
rism in  individuals  who  complain  of  chesi  pain  which  is  not  otherwise 
explainable. 

Pain  produced  liy  an  aneurism  in  the  ascending  aorta  is,  as  a  rule,  not 
sovere  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  erodes  the  sternum  and  ribs.     Pain  is 


more  apt  to  iii'cur  as  tlic  result  of  an  aneurism  in  this  situation  when  the 
growth  extends  backwards.  It  is  usually  vague  and  not  at  ail  severe 
cxrepi  when  the  aneurism  is  growing.  The  pain  may  he  increased  or 
relieved  by  dilTerent  postures;  or  it  may  be  referred  to  the  right  shoulder  or 
the  scapular  region.  Spasm  of  the  right  1rai>ezius  muscle  has  been  noted 
also. 

When  the  transverse  portion  is  involved,  the  pain  is  usually  vague  ami 
deep-seated.  In  this  ."ituation  the  growth  is  more  apt  to  interfere  with 
the  function  of  the  structures  imincdiatfly  surrounding  it  rather  than  give 
rise  to  severe  pain. 

The   most  intense  pain  is  produced  by  an  aneurism  involving  the 
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descending  portion  of  the  arch  and  the  descending  thoracic  aorta.  This 
is  due  to  the  close  relation  of  the  spinal  column  and  the  thoracic  aorta 
(Fig.  405).  In  this  situation  erosion  of  the  vertebrae,  the  implication  of 
the  intercostal  nerves  and,  in  some  cases,  the  spinal  cord  often  cause  a 
persistent,  boring  pain  or  sharp,  lancinating  neuralgic  attacks  of  the 
greatest  severity.     The  pain  may  be  the  only  manifestation  of  the  disease. 

Special  Nerves, — Next  to  pain  the  most  common  manifestation  of 
pressure  is  the  involvement  of  certain  special  nerves. 

Left  Recurrent  Laryngeal. — This  nerve,  which  arises  from  the  vagus, 
enters  the  thorax,  passes  around  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  ascends  in 
the  space  between  the  esophagus  and  trachea.  In  addition  to  supplying 
motor  fibers  to  the  larynx  it  also  sends  branches  to  the  esophagus, 
trachea  and  pharynx.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  if  the  aneurism  involves 
the  transverse  portion  of  the  arch  there  is  very  apt  to  be  a  disturbance 
of  function  in  the  parts  enervated  by  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal.  If 
the  nerve  is  stimulated,  there  may  be  produced  painful  spasms  of  the 
pharynx,  the  esophagus  or  larynx.  In  addition  there  may  be  difficulty 
in  swallowing  (dysphagia)  or  a  feeling  of  suflFocatiori  due  to  narrowing  of  "^ 
the  glottis.  The  nerve  may  be  so  pressed  or  stretched  as  to  cause 
paralysis  of  the  left  vocal  cord ;  in  such  instances  the  voice  may  be  husky, 
cracked  or  tremulous  in  character.  The  so-called  *^  brassy^^  cough  is  fre- 
quently present  (see  Figs.  92  and  170). 

The  right  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  does  not  ^nter  the  thorax  but 
curves  around  the  subclavian  artery.  It  is  sometimes  involved  by 
extension  of  the  aneurism  upward  to  the  right  or  as  the  result  of  the 
innominate  also  being  involved. 

Rarely  the  phrenic  nerve  is  implicated.  When  this  occurs  there  may 
\ye  hiccough  or  even  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm. 

Sympathetic  Nerves. — Inequality  of  the  pupils  in  cases  of  thoracic 
aneurism  may  be  due  to  several  causes.  Pressure  on  the  sympathetic 
nerves  is  iLsually  credited  with  being  the  most  common  cause  of  the 
condition.  The  pupil  on  the  aflFected  side  may  dilate  or  contract  accord- 
ing  tO'  whether  the  sympathetic  fibers  are  irritated  or  destroyed  by  the 
aneurism.  In  some  instances  the  inequality  may  be  due  to  changes  in 
:tbe'ti>lood-vessel8,  compression  or  obstruction  in  the  carotid  causing  a 
dilated  pupil.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  inasmuch  as  thoracic 
aneurism  is  so  frequently  a  luetic  manifestation,  the  pupillary  change 
may  be  specific  in  origin  and  independent  of  the  aneurism ;  when  a  mani- 
festation of  syphilis,  the  light  reflex  is  lost,  whereas  in  cases  of  aneurism 
the  sensitiveness  to  light  is  retained. 

Esophagus. — Difficulty  in  swallowing  may  be  transient  or  persistent. 
When  transient,  it  is  usually  due  to  spasm  resulting  from  irritation  of  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve;  when  persistent,  it  is  due  to  direct  pressure 
of  the  aneurism  (see  Fig.  401).  This  may  occur  when  either  the  trans- 
verse or  descending  portions  of  the  arch  are  involved;  it  is  occasionally 
noted  in  aneurisms  of  the  descending  thoracic  aorta.  The  pressure  is 
rarely  sufficiently  marked,  however,  to  cause  complete  blocking  of  the 
esophagus  but  there  may  be  sufficient  narrowing  of  the  lumen  to  render 
the  swallowing  of  solid  food  difficult  or  impossible.  In  considering  the 
possibility  of  stricture  of  the  esophagus  the  presence  of  an  aneurism 
must  be  excluded  before  attempting  to  pass  a  stiflF  exploring  instrument, 
otherwise  the  growth  may  be  perforated. 
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Trachea  and  Bronchi. — When  the  aiifurism  occurs  in  the  transverse 
portion  of  the  arch,  pressure  on  the  trachea  is  apt  to  occur.  This  may 
(tive  rise  to  a  dry,  brassy  cough;  there  may  be  in  addition  some  expecto- 
ration which  is  often  blood-streaked.  Dyspnea  may  also  occur.  If 
the  trachea  is  directly  compressed,  there  may  be  little  difficulty  in 
breathing  except  when  the  patient  exerts  himself.  In  some  instances 
the  dyspnea  may  Ix-  paroxysmal  in  character  and  1)C  so  intense  as  to 
cause  a  feeling  of  suffocation.  These  paroxysmal  attacks  may  be  due 
to  direct  compression  of  the  trachea  or  as  a  result  of  the  left  recurrent 
larynRcal  nerve  l>einK  involved.  More  rarely  one  of  the  main  bronchi 
may  become  compressed  (see  Fins.  401  and  402).  When  either  the 
trachea  or  bronchi  are  involved  there  is  apt  to  be  some  diminution  in 


. — heft  lung  U  Rreatly  compreaaed 
...iruf  lh<>nii(>iiriBniHac.      Note  large  i  ' 
ion  Mediaxt  CvIUut  Jlf  unrum.) 

the  intensity  of  the  respiratory  murmur:  this  will  be  bilateral  if  the 
trachea  is  compressed  and  unilateral  if  the  lumen  of  one  of  the  main 
bronchi  is  narrowed. 

The  Luiigx.^ln  some  instance.'^  one  or  the  other  of  the  lunjis  become 
comprcKsed  by  the  aneurismal  sac.  The  lung  inmiedialely  adjacent  to 
the  aneurism  becomes  congested  and  atelectatic  and  may  eventually 
undergo  fibroid  changes.  Bramwell'  has  reported  13  cases  of  aortic 
aneurism  in  which  pressure  at  the  root  of  the  lung  produced  consolida- 
tion or  chronic  pneumonia.  In  8  cases  the  left  lung  was  involved,  in  4 
I  B'linhurgh  .!/(></.  Jnur.,  xvi,  \...  ■>.  1916. 
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the  right.  Tuberculosis  was  present  in  1  case,  side  not  given.  A 
weakened  respiratory  murmur  and  hemoptysis  are  apt  to  result  if 
the  compression  is  at  all  marked  (Fig.  406). 

Veins. — Among  the  most  striking  eflFects  of  aneurism  is  compression 
of  one  of  the  great  veins.  The  veins  most  likely  to  be  involved  are  the 
inferior  vena  cava,  the  innominates,  the  subclavians  and  the  pulmonary 
veins.  Complete  obliteration  of  the  superior  cava  is  rare  but  a  certain 
amount  of  compression  is  not  unusual.  If  the  compression  occurs  sud- 
denly, it  gives  rise  to  varying  degrees  of  edema  of  the  head,  neck  and  arms 
and  cyanosis  of  the  face.  Rarely  the  larynx  and  pharynx  may  become 
edematous  and  thus  give  rise  to  severe  dyspnea. 

When  the  pressure  is  exerted  gradually,  the  collateral  veins  assume 
much  of  the  burden  and  thus  obviate  the  symptoms  described  above.  But 
even  when  an  adequate  collateral  circulation  is  established,  there  is  very 
apt  to  }ye  some  -congestion  of  the  veins  of  the  head  and  neck  and  some- 
times one  .or  other  of  the  arms.  The  jugulars  are  ofteA  distended. 
Distention  of  the  jugulars  under  these  circumstances  is  t5  be  distin- 
guished from  that  occurring  in  <;ases  of  failing  compensation  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the' veins  do  not  pulsate  in  cases  of  aneurism. 

The'collateral  circulation  may  be  carried  on  through  the  intercostal  and 
internal  mammary  veins;  through  the  deep  cervical,  the  vertebra  and  in- 
tercostal veins ;  and  through  branches  of  the  mammary  veins*x)n  the  sur- 
face of  the  chest.  The  front  of  the  chest  may  be-  occupied  by  a  mass  of 
dilated  veins,  some  of  which  are  the  size  of  a  finger.  In  some 'instances 
the  veins  are  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue ;  in  others  the  veins  of  the  skin 
itself  are  greatly  distended.  As  a  rule,  dilated  veins'  are  not  seen  over 
the  lower  part  of  chest  but  occasionally  they  are,  and  in  some  cases  they 
mav  extend  over  the  abdomen^ 

When  one  or  the  other  of  the  innominate  veins. is  involved  inde- 
pendently of  the  superior  vena  cava,  the  obstruction  manifests  itself 
by  a  one-sided  distention  of  the  veins  of  the  neck.  In  the- same  way 
distention  of  the  veins  of  one  upper  extremity  may  occur  if  the  sub- 
clavian vein  on  that  side  has  been  compressed. 

An  unusual  occurrence  is  pressure  on  the  right  ptllmonary  veins. 
This  gives  rise  to  congestion  of  the  lung  and  lat€ir  to  a  hydrothorax 
(Fig.  109).  The  mechanism  is  the  same  as  wberf  the  diistfended  right 
auricle  compresses  the  right  pulmonary  veins  and  thus  leads -to  an  eflFusion. 

Symptoms  of  Rupture. — The  terminal  event  in  about  one-half  of 
the  cases  of  aneurism  is  a  fatal  hemorrhage  due  to  rupture  of  the  sac. 
Lemann*  collected  592  cases  of  thoracic  aneurism  in  which  rupture  oc- 
curred. The  rupture  involved  the  following  structures  respectively  in  the 
order  of  their  frequency:  Pericardium  alone  148,  left  bronchus,  pleura 
or  lung  160,  right  bronchus,  pleura  or  lung  62,  esophagus  50,  trachea  48, 
superior  vena  cava  31,  pulmonary  artery  18,  into  other  structures  40. 
Although  rupture  externally  through  the  skin  is  looked  upon  as  \yeing 
quite  rare,  Lemann  found  35  cases  (5.9  per  cent.)  recorded  in  which 
the  accident  had  occurred. 

The  occurrence  of  hemoptysis  in  association  with  aneurism  is  not 
infrequent.  The  sputum  may  be  blood-streaked  as  the  result  of  an 
erosion  in  the  trachea,  one  of  the  main  bronchi  or  the  lung  itself.  As 
in  the  case  of  rupture  into  other  organs  an  immediately  fatal  hemorrhage 

*  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sc,  August,  1916. 
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may  result  hut  in  some  eases  small  heinoptyses  may  occur  for  days  or  - 
weeks;  a  few  cases  have  heen  recorded  in  which  years  have  elapsed  after; 
the  occurrence  of  a  pulmonary  hemorrhage.     Because  of  the  blood  spit-- 
ting,  cough  and  dulness  at  or  near  one  apex,  tuberculosis  is  often  mis- 
taken for  aneurism.  1 

Rupture  into  the  great  vessels  and  into  the  heart  will  be  considered  - 
under  the  heading  **  Arterio- venous  Aneurisms.'* 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection, — The  value  of  acquiring  a  good  technique 
in  the  examination  of  patients  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in  those 
suflFering  from  aneurism.  The  nature  of  an  external,  pulsating  tumor 
can  l^  recognized  at  a  glance,  but  in  the  absence  of  this  mistakes  will 
almost  certainly  occur  if  the  examination  is  not  thorough.  A  proper 
inspection  of  the  patient  is  an  absolute  necessity  and  if  this  procedure  is 
not  carried  out  carefully  and  systematically  the  clue  leading  to  a  correct  • 
diagnosis  will  often  escape  notice.  **How  many  eyes — yes,  and  skilled 
eyes,  too — looked  at  the  thorax  and  never  saw  the  so-called  Litten's  sign 
or  diaphragm  phenomenon?  Many  of  us  look  af  it  every  day  and  fail  to 
see  it,  even  after. we  know  about  it.  *  How  often  does  the  diagnosis  of  a 
thoracic  aneUrigm  go  begging  for  want  of  a  careful  glance  ?'*  (Thomas 
McCrae).  There  are  two  prime  essentials:  (1)  The  patient  must  be* 
stripped  to  the  waist;  and  (2)  there  must  be  a  good  light. 

Inequality  of  the  pupils  is  always  suggestive  of  some  intrathoracic 
mischief  and  should  therefore  be  given  due  consideration.  Some  disturb- 
ance in  the  return  of  the  blood  through  the  superior  cava  or  its  main 
tributaries  may  be  suggested  by  congestion  of  the  face  or  undue  promi- 
nence of  the  veins  in  the  neck  or  upper  extremities.  The  distention  of  the 
veins  may  be  bilateral  or  unilateral.  In  some  cases  the  veins  over  the 
anterior  chest  waU  may  be  distended  also;  sometimes  to  a  very  marked 
degreee. 

In  addition  to  distention  of  the  veins  one  or  both  of  the  arms  may  be 
swollen  and  congested  or  pallor  and  sweating  may  be  present  in  one  hand 
and  arm  as  the  result  of  pressure  on  the  sympathetic.  In  a  few  instances 
unilateral  swelling,  simulating  clubbing  of  the  fingers,  has  been  noted. 

When  the  chest  itself  is  subjected  to  inspection,  the  patient  must  be 
placed  facing  a  good  light.  The  observer  should  inspect  the  chest  from 
(lifTerent  positions;  in  some  cases  a  slight  pulsation  becomes  visible  only 
when  an  o})lique  light  falls  on  the  chest  (see  Fig.  116). 

One  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most  important,  diagnostic  signs 
of  thoracic  aneurism  is  the  presence  of  a  pulsation  in  the  area  about  the 
base  of  the  heart.  Fig.  407  indicates  the  points  at  which  pulsation  due 
to  aneurism  is  most  frequently  noted.  In  addition,  when  the  descending 
thoracic  aorta  is  involved,  pulsation  may  be  noted  in  the  left  interscapular 
area  or  just  Inflow  the  angle  of  the  left  scapula.  This  serves  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  back  is  as  necessary  as  the  ex-. 
amination  of  the  front  of  the  chest. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  aneurismal  pulsation  is  that  it  is  expansile  in 
character.  l*his  is  most  noticeable  when  the  sac  reaches  the  chest  w^all 
and  projects  slightly  beyond  the  surface.  But  even  if  the  aneurism  is! 
deep-seated  and  does  not  reach  the  chest  wall  the  impulse  which  is  seen 
and  felt  has  a  heaving  and  expansile  quality.  The  impulse  is  systolic  in; 
time  and  usually  consists  of  a  single  motion,  but  may  be  heaving  or  un- 
dulatory  in  character.     A  pulsiition  du(»  to  aneurism  is  usually  in  or  just 
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to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  meiiian  line.  Osier  rIvcs  thp  following 
description  of  impulses  which  might  be  mistaken  for  aiieurism:  (1)  The 
thrnhbiug  of  the  conus  arteriosus  in  the  second-left  interspace— very 
common  in  young  persons  and  in  thin  cheats,  aiirf  Been  particularly 
well  during  expiration.  (2)  Pulsation  of  the  heart  in  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  left  interspaces,  extending  as  far  as  the  nipple  in  cases  of 
fibroeis  and  retraction  of  the  upper  lobi?  of  the  lung.  (3)  Cardiac  pulsa- 
tion in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  right  interspaces  in  association  with 
fibrosis  and  retraction  of  the  right  upper  lobe.  (4)  Elffusionon  either 
side  of  the  chest  may  so  displace  the  h*art  that  there  is  a  marked  impulse 
at  or  outside  the  nipple  line  on  either  side.     (5)  Throbbing  subclavians 


seen  in  the  outer  half  of  the  infraclavicular  regions;  this  is  seen  in  thiu- 
chestfed  persons,  in  neurasthenia.  Graves'  disease,  early  tuberculosis  and 
anemia.  In  some  instances,  when  the  pulsation  is  unilateral,  it  may  bo 
accompanied  with  a  thrill  and  a  murmur  forming  a  mimic  or  phantom 
aneurism.  (6)  In  the  back  of  the  chest  a  ^-isible  pulsation  is  nearly 
always  aneurismal ;  but  occasionally,  in  Broadbent  Vsign,  the  tugging  may 
be  so  limited  and  localized  in  one  interspace  that  it  simulates  pulsation, 
but  palpation  easily  corrects  this. 

In  some  cases  of  anemia,  in  Grave's  disease  and  neurasthenia  there  may 
be  a  diffuse  throbbing  over  the  interior  portion  of  the  thorax  or  a  distinct 
systolic  impulse  may  be  noted  in  the  lower  part  of  either  side  of  the  chest. 
A.  pulsation  due  to  a  purulent  pleural  effusion  is  occasionally  seen.  It  is 
usually  on  the  left  side  and  occurs  below  and  outside  the  nipple. 
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Except  the  pulsation  that  occurs  in  the  back,  the  farther  removed  the 
impulse  is  from  the  areas  shown  in  Fir.  407  the  less  likely  is  it  to  be  due  to 
aneurism  of  the  aorta.  In  association  with  the  impulse  the  ribs  to  the 
rijtht  or  the  left  of  the  sternum  or  the  manubrium  itself  may  project  ab- 
normally as  the  result  of  the  underlying  sac  or  there  may  be  a  distinct 
tumor  if  the  bony  structures  have  become  eroded.  The  skin  over  the 
tumor  may  }ie  ulcerated  or  may  "sweat"  blood  (FiR.  408). 

The  apex  beat  of  the  heart  is  often  displaced  downward  and  outward, 
partially  as  the  result  of  pressure  and  partially  because  of  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy. The  heart  may,  however,  show  no  enlargement  and  occupy  its 
normal  position  (see  Fig.  406).  The  heart  is  said  not  to  be  enlarged  un- 
less the  aortic  valves  are  incompetent. 


Fio.  408.— Ooi 


In  every  case  of  suspected  aneurism  the  larynx  should  Ik"  inspected. 
Pressure  or  stretching  of  the  left  laryngeal  nerve  may  lead  to  paralj'sis  of 
the  abductor  muscles  and  consequently  to  paralysis  of  the  left  vocal 
cord.  As  a  rule  this  loads  to  some  dyspnea  and  alterations  in  the  voice 
but  even  with  the  vocal  cord  fixed  in  the  middle  hne,  there  may  be  no 
change  in  the  voice. 

Rarely  the  right  laryngeal  nerve  may  be  involved  and  still  more  rarely 
there  may  be  bilateral  abductor  paralysis. 

Palpation. — Three  important  signs  arc  obtained  by  palpation: 

1.  Diastolic  Shock. — This  is  one  of  the  most  ctmclusive  signs  of  aneu- 
rism, some  ol>server8  ranking  it  as  the  most  important  single  sign  we 
have.     It  consist'*  of  a  short,  sharp  impulse  coincident  with  diastole. 

2.  Thrill.— This  is  usually  systolic  in  time;  rarely  it  is  double  or 
diastolic  alone.  If  the  sac  contains  much  clot,  and  especially  if  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  sac  is  filled,  the  thrill  is  usually  absent.  It  occurs 
more  frequently  in  cases  of  dilatation  of  the  arch  than  in  the  sacculated 
variety  of  aneurism. 
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3.  Pulsation. — If  the  aneurism  has  perforated  the  chest  wall  there  will 
be  imparted  to  the  palpating  hand  an  impulse  which  is  heaving  and  ex- 
pansile in  character.  If  the  pulsation  is  noted  to  be  expansile  there  is 
little  doubt  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  trouble.  This  may  be  absent, 
however,  if  the  sac  is  filled  with  a  clot.  In  some  cases  the  sac  is  soft  and 
fluctuating  but  usually  it  is  firm  in  consistency.  In  the  early  stages  of 
aneurisms  which  eventually  perforate  and  in  those  which  are  deep-seated 
and  never  appear  externally,  the  impulse  may  be  very  slight.  Bimanual 
palpation  should  always  be  practiced  in  suspected  cases.  One  hand  is 
placed  over  the  base  of  the  heart  and  the  other  over  the  vertebrse  and 
firm  pressure  is  made.  This  will  often  reveal  a  slight  pulsation  which 
would  otherwise  escape  notice.  As  a  rule  the  impulse  is  best  felt  by 
placing  the  palm  of  the  hand  flat  over  the  suspected  area  but  in  some  cases 
the  impulse  can  be  detected  only  by  pressing  the  finger  tips  deep  into  the 
intercostal  spaces.  The  impulse  may  be  felt  only  at  the  end  of  expiration. 
The  throbbing  of  an  aneurism'  diflFers  from  that  felt  over  a  hypertrophied 
heart  in  that  it  is  localized  and  imparts  to  the  palpating  hand  a  heaving 
and  expansile  quality.  In  some  cases  the  impulse  is  felt  only  when  the 
fingers  are  pushed  downward  in  the  suprasternal  notch. 

Tracheal  tugging  or  Oliver's  sign  may  be  elicited  in  cases  of  aneurism 
of  the  transverse  arch  when  the  sac  has  become  adherent  to  the  trachea. 
This  is  apt  to  produce  a  downward  tug  of  the  larynx  with  each  impulse. 
The  sign  may  be  elicited  by  having  the  patient  sitting  or  standing  in  front 
of  the  observer  who  gently  but  firmly  grasps  the  cricoid  cartilage  with 
the  thumb  and  finger  while  the  head  is  slightly  extended.  The  head 
is  then  flexed  and  the  patient  told  to  hold  his  breath.  If  a  tug  is  present, 
the  up-and-down  motion  of  the  larynx  is  transmitted  to  the  observer's 
fingers.  Another  way  of  detecting  this  sign  is  for  the  examiner  to  stand 
behind  the  patient,  steadying  the  latter's  head  against  his  body.  The 
cricoid  cartilage  is  then  firmly  grasped  by  the  thumb  and  forefinger. 
Instead  of  an  up-and-down  motion  of  the  larynx  there  may  be  a  lateral 
movement.     This  is  known  as  Cardarelli's  sign. 

The  Peripheral  Arteries, — In  most  individuals  suflFering  from  aneurism 
the  arteries  are  palpably  thickened,  but  in  young  syphilitic  subjects  the 
arterial  degeneration  may  be  limited  to  the  aorta. 

The  interposition  of  an  aneurismal  sac  between  the  heart  and  the 
peripheral  vessels  may  lead  to  retardation  or  feebleness  of  the  pulse  in 
the  latter.  The  eflfects  of  the  sac  on  the  pulse  wave  are:  (1)  to  delay  it; 
(2)  to  diminish  its  height;  (3)  to  cause  its  duration  to  be  longer,  and  the 
subsidence  more  gradual  and  slower  than  normal;  and  (4)  the  artery 
will  also  be  constantly  full  between  beats,  as  the  sac  acts  like  a  black- 
smith's bellows — being,  in  fact,  a  reservoir  of  blood  (Broadbent). 

If  the  sac  is  located  in  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch,  the  alteration 
in  the  pulse  wave  will  be  the  same  on  both  sides  and  there  is  then  no 
standard  of  comparison,  but  if  the  sac  involves  the  great  vessels  given  off 
the  transverse  portion  of  the  arch,  the  radial  and  carotid  pulses  on  one 
side  may  differ  from  those  on  the  opposite  side. 

If,  for  instance,  the  innominate  artery  is  compressed  or  its  opening 
is  partially  blocked  by  clot,  the  right  radial  pulse  will  be  smaller  than  the 
left.  In  the  same  way  the  opening  of  the  left  subclavian  may  be  involved, 
thus  giving  rise  to  a  smaller  pulse  in  the  left  radial. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sac  is  interposed  lx»tween  the  innominat-e 
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artery  and  the  left  subclavian  and  carotid  arteries,  there  will  \->e  a  delay 
in  the  appearance  of  the  left  pulse.  The  carotid  pulse  will  often  show  the 
same  chanRes.  It  is  thus  seen  that  inequality  nr  retardation  of  the 
pulse  is  a  valuable  siRii.  Simultaneous  tracings  of  the  two  radials  will 
often  (ihow  the  most  marked  differences  in  cases  of  aneurism.  Inequality 
of  the  radial  pulses  alone  can  occur  in  conditions  other  than  aneurism, 
such,  for  instance,  as  an  anomalous  radial  artery  on  one  side,  the  pressure 
of  a  tumor  on  the  subclavian  or  axillary  artery,  or  blocking  of  the  orifice 
of  the  innominate  or  loft  subclavian  artery  in  oases  of  extensiw  athero- 
matous disease  of  the  aorta. 

Percussion.— Vnloas    the    aneurism    is    very    small    or    deep-seated, 
dulness  on  percussion  can  be  elicited  over  that  portion  of  the  chest  wall 


Fio.  4UU.— Aortii'  ancuriBiii  tsyi.hililic)  in  tiiulQtto.  uged  H2.      Shortness  of  breath  on  cior- 
tion;  cheat  pain.     I'tiyiiiral  HJgns  of  aortic  atid  [iiitml  iumifliciency. 

which  overHes  the  aroh.  The  areas  over  which  dulness  is  most  commonly 
encountered  correspond  to  those  in  which  pulsation  is  noted,  namely, 
tJie  second  and  third  interspaces  just  to  the  ripht  and  to  the  left  of  the  ster- 
num and  over  the  manubrium.  Dulnuss  over  the  tlorsal  vertebrEe  may 
bo  prosc^nt.  even  early  in  the  disease. 

There  may  be  a  small  area  of  marked  dulness  at  one  of  these  points 
and  beyond  an  area  of  relative  dulness.  In  cases  of  dilatation  of  the 
aorta,  dulness  niav  extend  across  the  sternum  ami  for  somedistanceoneif  her 
side,  at  the  ievorof  the  second  and  thiril  interspaces  (Fife.  409).  If  a 
tumor  is  present,  the  size  of  the  siio  may  l»e  determined,  approximately,  by 
the  area  of  n'lative  dulness  which  extends  around  the  tumor.     In  oases 
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of  aneurism  of  the  descending  thoracic  aorta,  dulness  may  be  detected  in 
the  left  interscapular  region  or  about  the  angle  of  the  left  scapula.  The 
occurrence  of  localized  pain  and  dulness  over  the  painful  area  is  suggestive 
of  aneurism  even  if  other  symptoms  and  signs  are  absent.  Occasionally 
percussion  over  the  upf)er  part  of  the  sternum  is  accompained  by  pain 
or  a  severe  paroxysm  of  coughing  when  there  is  no  other  evidence  of 
aneurism  (Eichhorst). 

Percussion  of  the  cardiac  area  will  often  show  no  enlargement  of  the 
heart,  although  it  may  be  displaced  downwards  and  to  the  left  by  the 
aneurismal  sac.  Hypertrophy  is  most  apt  to  occur  if  the  patient  is  also 
the  victim  of  a  general  arterio-sclerosis.  Bright *s  disease  or  aortic  re- 
gurgitation. 

A  usailiation. — The  auscultatory  signs  in  aneurism  are  not  distinctive 
and  are  relatively  of  less  importance  than  the  signs  elicited  by  the  other 
procedures.  Very  often  the  heart  sounds  are  as  distinctly  heard  over 
the  aneurism  as  over  the  body  of  the  heart  itself,  giving  the  impression 
of  there  being  a  second  heart.  A  murmur,  usually  systolic  in  time, 
is  often  heard;  the  murmur  may  be  diastolic  in  time,  especially  if  the  first 
portion  of  the  arch  is  involved  or  there  may  be  a  to-and-fro  murmur. 
Probably  the  most  distinctive  auscultatory  sign  is  the  presence  of  a  ring- 
ing and  sharply  accentuated  second  aortic  sound.  The  farther  this 
accentuated  second  sound  is  heard  from  the  aortic  cartilage,  the  more 
significant  it  becomes.  Even  with  the  presence  of  a  diastolic  murmur 
the  second  sound  is  rarely  entirely  replaced.  If  the  unaided  ear  or  a 
rigid  stethoscope  is  used,  the  diastolic  shock  may  be  felt  coincidently 
with  the  hearing  of  the  accentuated  second  sound. 

The  heart  itself  may  show  no  abnormality.  In  the  terminal  stages, 
however,  there  may  be  the  evidences  of  failing  compensation. 

Pressure  on  the  trachea  may  cause  a  weak  and  feeble  respiratory 
murmur  over  both  lungs.  If  the  pressure  is  exerted  on  one  of  the  main 
bronchi,  usually  the  left,  the  respiratory  murmur  on  the  corresponding 
side  may  be  less  tense  than  over  the  opposite  lung.  Complete  occlusion 
of  a  main  bronchus  will  cause  an  entire  absence  of  breath  sounds  over 
the  affected  lung. 

Blood-pressure. — If  there  is  present  a  widespread  arterio-sclerosis 
or  Bright 's  disease  marked  arterial  hypertension  may  occur  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  of  thoracic  aneurism  the  blood-pressure  is  normal. 
If,  however,  the  pressure  is  taken  in  both  arms  there  may  be  quite  a 
marked  difference  in  the  two  sides;  this  has  the  same  significance  as 
inequality  or  retardation  of  the  pulse  wave,  as  determined  by  the  pal- 
pating finger.  Pressure  diflferences  of  5  mm.  are  common  in  arterio- 
sclerotic su})jects  without  aneurism.  In  the  latter  condition  unilateral 
differences  of  10  to  20  mm.  are  not  rare. 

X-ray  Examination, — So  thoroughly  have  the  X-rays  demonstrated 
their  usefulness  in  mediastinal  affections  that  no  examination  in  case 
of  a  suspected  aneurism  can  be  considered  as  being  complete  without 
their  employment.  Even  in  cases  in  which  the  physical  signs  and  symp- 
toms leave  little  room  for  doubt,  the  X-rays  enable  us  to  determine  the 
extent  and  the  character  of  the  aneurism  and  whether  there  is  more 
than  one  portion  of  the  aorta  which  is  involved.  The  existence  of  not 
a  few  aneurisms  is  first  revealed  as  the  result  of  a  fluoroscopic  or  radio- 
scopic  examination  which  has  been  made  for  some  other  purpose. 
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Classification  of  Aneurisms  Involving  the  Thoracic  Aorta. —  1 . 
Aneurism  of  the  Intrapericardial  Portion  of  the  Arch  and  Sinuses  of 
Vaimlva. — When  the  thoracic  aorta  is  involved,  the  aneurism  most  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  ascending;  portion  of  the  arch.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  syphihtic  mesaurtitis  is  so  commonly  limited  to  the  first  portion 
of  the  vessel.  It  may  involve  one  or  all  of  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva.  In 
this  situation  the  aneurism  is  usually  small,  and  deeply  placed;  it  is 
frequently  first  discovered  at  the  autopsy  tahleorasthcresult  of  an  X-ray 
examination  (see  Fig.  404).  During  life  the  cUnical  picture  is  apt  to  be 
that  of  angina  pectoris  or  aortic  insufficiency.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  exciting  cause  of  the  aortitis  may  lead  to  a  partial  occlusion  of  the 
orifices  of  the  coronary  arteries  or  it  may  produce  aortic  incompetence, 
cither  by  dilating  the  aortic  ring  or  by  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  vaJve 
leaflets.     In  the  presence  of  either  one  of  these  conditions,  therefore,  an 


lio  left  of  llic  St 


aneurism  should  1h'  suspected.  An  aneurism  in  this  .situation  may  com- 
press the  superior  vena  cava  and  thus  cause  congestion  of  the  face  or 
undue  fulness  of  the  jugulars  and  the  veins  of  one  or  other  upper 
extremity. 

2.  Aneiirixm  of  Ascending  Arch. — This  includes  that  portion  of  the 
aorta  between  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva  and  the  orifice  of  the  innominate 
artery.  An  aneurism  in  this  situation  conmionly  attains  a  very  large  si«e 
and  this  may  occur  without  symptoms,  or  the  symptoms  may  be  very 
trivial  in  nature.  For  thisreason  an  aneurism  affectingthis  portion  of  the 
aorta  has  been  called  the  aneurism  of  physical  signs.  The  heart  is  often 
dislocated  downward.  The  aneurisnial  tnnuir  extends  upward  and  to 
the  right  appearing  in  the  second  and  thirti  interspaces  to  the  right  of  the 
sternum  (see  Fig.  399) ;  it  may,  however,  appear  to  the  left  of  the  sternum 
(Fig.  410).  Varying  degrees  of  pain  may  occur,  especially  when  the  ribs 
and  sternum  are  l>eing  eroded.     Dyspnea,  substernal  oppression  or  pain 
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are  apt  to  be  increased  by  exertion.  Pressure  symptoms  are  relatively 
infrequent  in  this  situation  but  compression  of  the  superior  cava  may 
occur  as  shown  by  distention  of  the  veins  and  congestion  of  the  head, 
neck  and  upper  extremities.  Rarely  the  inferior  vena  cava  may  be 
compressed,  giving  rise  to  edema  of  the  feet  and  legs. 

3.  Aneurism  of  the  Transverse  Portion  of  the  Arch. — This  is  the 
aneurism  of  symptoms.  The  transverse  portion  of  the  aorta  is  not  only 
firmly  fixed  but  is  in  close  relations  with  several  important  structures. 
Behind  it  lie  the  trachea,  esophagus  and  thoracic  duct;  below  is  the  left 
bronchus;  and  curving  around  it  is  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 
Being  deeply  placed  an  aneurism  may  develop  in  the  transverse  arch 
without  giving  any  physical  signs.  On  the  other  hand,  pressure  symp- 
toms are  usually  marked  as  the  close  relation  of  various  important  struc- 
tures renders  them  liai)le  to  compression  even  by  a  relatively  small 
aneurism.  The  aneurismal  tumor  may  extend  in  any  direction  but 
usually  it  grows  backward;  it  may,  however,  project  forward  presenting 
a  little  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  median  line.. 

In  aneurisms  of  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch  the  pulses  are  equal 
as  the  sac  is  located  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  innominate  and  left  carotid 
and  subclavian  arteries.  When  the  transverse,  arch  is  the  seat  of  the 
aneurism,  either  the  orifices  of  the  main  bronchus  may  be  included  in  the 
sac  or  the  bulging  may  lake  place  between  the  innominate  artery  and  the 
left  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries.  In  either  case  an  inequality  of  the 
pulse  waves  is  produced  in  the  two  radial  and  carotid  arteries.  An 
aneurism  in  this  situation  does  not,  as  a  rule,  attain  a  very  great  size  and 
a  fatal  termination  is  apt  to  occur  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  in  the 
case  of  aneurisms  of  the  ascending  portions  of  the  arch. 

Pulsation  may  be  absent  but  often  the  presence^of  a  slight  impulse  can 
be  detected  by  making  firm  pressure  over  the  manubrium  with  the  palm  of 
the  hand.  Dulness  niav  l^e  noted  in  the  same  situation.  An  aortic 
systolic  murmur  and  an  accentuated  second  sound  are  frequently  heard. 

Pressure  symptoms  are  common  and  may  })e  the  only  evidence  of  an 
aneurism.  Thus  there  may  be  pain  or  difficulty  in  swallowing;  dyspnea, 
which  may  \yQ  paroxysmal  in  character ;  hoarseness ;  a  brassy  cough ;  and 
hemoptysis. 

Not  infrequently  the  ascending  and  transverse  portions  of  the  arch 
are  involved  together. 

4.  Descending  Portion  of  the  Arch. — This  portion  of  the  aorta  lies  to  the 
left  side  of  the  dorsal  vertebra  from  the  third  to  the  sixth.  The  onlv 
important  structures  near  it  are  the  esophagus  and  left  bronchus.  An 
aneurism  in  this  situation  usually  grows  backward  and  erodes  the  verte- 
bra or  it  may  compress  the  esophagus  and  rupture  into  it  (see  Fig.  410). 
There  is  a  paucity  of  both  symptoms  and  physical  signs  in  an  aneurism 
in  this  location.  If  one  has  reason  to  suspect  a  thoracic  aneurism  the  left 
interscapular  region  and  the  area  about  the  angle  of  the  left  scapula 
should  be  carefully  examined  as  a  tumor  sometimes  appears  in  these 
locations. 

Commonly  pain  is  the  only  manifestation.  This  may  l>e  of  a  dull 
aching  character  or  a  sharp,  shooting  neuralgic  pain.  The  pain  may  })e 
localized  at  one  point  along  the  vertebral  column  or  it  may  radiate  around 
the  bodv  and  down  the  left  arm  and  is  often  intense.  The  condition  is 
often  mistaken  for  Potts'  disease.     Musser  states  that  an  aneurism  in  this 
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situation  often  simulates  phthisis  very  closely.  The  fact  that  tuberculosis 
is  not  unconunon  in  those  subject  to  aneurism  of  the  aorta  often  masks 
the  presence  of  the  latter. 

5.  Descending  Thoracic  Aorta. — This  portion  of  the  aorta  extends 
from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra  where  it  becomes  continuous 
with  the  abdominal  aorta.  An  aneurism  in  this  portion  of  the  aorta  te 
not  common  and  when  present  it  usually  occurs  near  the  diaphragmatic 
opening.  The  aneurismal  tumor  usually  extends  backward  and  oft^h 
erodes  the  vertebra.  It  may,  however,  project  forward  and  if  located 
just  above  the  diaphragmatic  opening  cause  epigastric  pulsation. 

Dysphagia  sometimes  occurs  but,  as  a  rule,  the  only  symptom  is  pain. 
This  varies  greatly.  It  may  be  very  slight  or  it  may  be  persistent  and  of 
the  most  excruciating  character. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  majority  of  cases  the  first  evidence  of  trouble  is 
a  sense  of  substernal  oppression  or  actual  pain  especially  after  exertion. 
If  there  are  associated  with  the  pain  pressure  symptoms  or  physical  signs, 
the  existence  of  an  aneurism  is  always  to  be  thought  of.  The  symptoms 
and  the  location  and  nature  of  the  physical  signs  have  been  fully  dealt 
with  and  need  not  be  discussed  here. 

The  three  conditions  which  are  most  apt  to  be  confused  with  aneurism 
are:  (1)  a  mediastinal  tumor;  (2)  pulmonary  tuberculosis;  and  (3)  mitral 
stenosis. 

While  a  mediastinal  tumor  bordering  the  vertical  axis  of  the  chest  may 
give  rise  to  signs  they  are  more  apt  to  occur  in  or  extend  to  areas  not  in- 
volved by  a  thoracic  aneurism.  The  tumor,  as  a  rule,  does  not  perforate 
the  chest  wall  nor  is  it  associated  with  expansile  pulsation,  a  ringing 
second  aortic  sound  or  diastolic  shock.  The  presence  of  arterio-sclerosis 
and  a  positive  Wassermann  reaction  are  points  in  favor  of  the  trouble 
being  an  aneurism. 

At  first  sight  there  seems  no  good  reason  why  phthisis  and  aneurism 
should  be  confused.  When  we  recall,  however,  that  dyspnea,  hoarseness, 
chest  pain,  cough,  hemoptysis  and  loss  of  weight  are  common  in  both  and 
that  dulnoss  may  extend  upward  toward  the  apex  of  the  lung  or  unilat- 
eral suppr(»ssi()n  of  the  breath  sounds  may  occur  in  aneurism,  one  can 
understand  how  mistakes  occur.  In  aneurism  there  is  either  no  fever  or  it 
is  very  slight.  In  addition  physical  signs  of  vascular  disease  are  usually 
present  in  aneurism  and  the  sputum  does  not  contain  tubercle  bacilli. 
It  nnist  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  two  conditions  are  not  iin- 
commonlv  associated. 

ft 

Although  paralysis  of  the  left  vocal  cord  as  the  result  of  pressure  on  the 
recuiTont  hiryngeal  nerve  in  cases  of  mitral  stenosis  is  not  common,  it  must 
be  kept  in  mind  as  the  paralysis,  hoarseness  and  a  brassy  cough  have  led  to 
a  diagnosis  of  aneurism.  Careful  auscultation  of  the  heart  will  usualh' 
prevent  such  a  mistake. 

Special  Forms  of  Aneurism 
dilatation  of  the  aorta 

By  many,  simple  passive  dilatation  of  the  aorta  is  not  considered  as 
being  a  true  aneurism.  IF,  however,  we  embrace  under  the  term  **  aneu- 
rism" cases  in  which  the  lumen  of  the  arterial  tube  is  uniformly  expanded, 
simple  dilatation  must  be  included.     The  condition  really  represents  an 
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incipient  form  of  aneurism  and  while  it  lacks  some  of  the  features  of  the 
saccular  variety,  it  has  many  symptoms  and  physical  signs  in  common 
with  that  type  of  the  disease. 

Etiology. — There  are  two  forms  of  dilatation  of  the  aorta,  namely, 
passive  and  dynamic.  The  former  is  due  to  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
diameter  of  a  portion  of  the  aorta  or  even  the  entire  arch,  the  lumen  of  the 
vessel  remaining  permanently  stretched.  In  the  dynamic  form  the  aorta 
may,  as  the  result  of  a  powerfully  acting  heart,  become  abnormally  large 
during  each  systole  but  during  the  diastolic  period  retract  to  its  normal 
size. 

Passive  dilatation  of  the  aorta  is  most  frequently  encountered  in 
association  with  arterioHsclerosis,  especially  in  old  people  in  whom 
atheromatous  changes  are  marked.  The  next  most  common  cause  is 
aortic  insufficiency  which  in  many  cases  is  associated  with  syphilitic 
aortitis.  Negroes  furnish  many  examples  of  dilatation  of  the  aorta  due 
to  the  fact  that,  as  a  race,  they  are  extremely  prone  to  develop  degenera- 
tive changes  in  the  arteries  as  the  result  of  a  syphilitic  infection.  In 
McCrea's  series  of  35  cases  no  less  than  14  were  negroes. 

From  X-ray  studies  Smith  and  Kilgore*  determined  that  the  diameter 
of  the  aorta  might  be  increased,  in  extreme  instances,  to  nearly  twice  its 
normal  size  as  the  result  of:  (1)  syphilitic  aortitis;  (2)  arterio-sclerosis,  in 
individuals  over  fifty  years  of  age;  (3)  chronic  endocarditis,  especially 
in  the  relatively  young;  and  (4)  arterial  hypertension. 

Among  the  more  infrequent  etiological  factors  may  be  mentioned  the 
acute  infectious  diseases,  especially  acute  rheumatic  fever,  anemia  and 
Graves'  disease. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  primary  cause  in  nearly  all  cases  is  a  diseased 
aorta,  the  dilatation  being  a  secondary  manifestation.  The  aorta  may 
dilate  at  any  point  but  the  most  frequent  site  is  the  ascending  portion  of 
the  arch  which  is  also  most  subject  to  atheromatous  and  syphilitic  disease 
(Fig.  411). 

Passive  stretching  of  the  aorta  may  be  caused,  occasionally,  as  the 
result  of  a  blood-pressure  which  persistently  remains  high.  In  such 
instances  the  intima  may  be  smooth  or  show  but  little  evidence  of  an 
endarteritis  deformans. 

The  dilatation  may  be  cylindrical  or  fusiform  in  shape.  In  some 
instances  the  great  vessels  given  off  from  the  arch  are  also  involved. 

When  the  first  portion  of  the  aorta  becomes  dilated,  the  aortic  ring 
may  also  l>e  involved  thus  giving  rise  to  aortic  insufficiency  and  cardiac 
hypertrophy.  This  is  especially  apt  to  occur  when  the  aortic  lesion  is 
syphilitic  in  origin.  Other  organic  heart  lesions,  either  valvular  or 
muscular,  are  common. 

Symptoms. — Dilatation  of  the  aorta  may  l>e  present  without  any 
symptoms,  or  the  symptoms  may  be  so  trivial  as  not  to  attract  attention. 
In  the  latent  form  the  condition  is  usually  an  accidental  discovery  in  the 
post-mortem  room.  Now  that  the  X-rays  are  being  used  so  generally 
for  diagnostic  purposes  many  examples  of  a  dilated  aorta  are  coming  to 
light  which  otherwise  would  have  been  unsuspected.  Furthermore,  the 
more  exact  knowledge  which  now  prevails  as  to  the  etiology  of  aortic 
valvular  lesions  is  directing  more  attention  to  the  aorta. 

In  addition  to  the  latent  form  there  are  two  fairly  definite  types:  (1) 

^  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sc,  April,  1915. 
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That  in  which  the  dinicat  pit-turc  is  that  of  angina  pectoris  and  (2)  that 
in  which  the  principal  features  are  those  of  organic  heart  disease,  usually 
aortic  insufficiency. 

In  the  anginal  type,  especially  in  the  senile  form  of  dilatation,  attacks 
of  true  angina  may  recur  for  several  years.  Instead  of  pain  there  may  be 
a  sense  of  snlwternal  oppression,  especially  after  exertion. 

In  the  car<iiac  form  there  may  l)e  attacks  of  faiiitness;  shortness  of 
breath  on  cxfition.  cough,  and,  finally,  all  the  symptoms  of  broken  com- 


pensalion.  The  iiio.it  fn-qucnt  (nrdiiic  lesion  is  aortic  iiisiifficiency,  the 
leakage  being  due  in  .-ioine  instances  lo  discus*-  of  the  aortic  leaflets,  in 
others  to  stretching  of  the  aortic  ring. 

Physical  Signs. — Iiiiiierliott.- — In  old  jx'nple  with  rigid  chest  walls 
then'  may  be  no  vi,-<ib]c  impulse.  When  pn'sent,  the  impulse  may  lie 
most  n<)(iceabie  in  the  supiastornal  milcli:  it  also  may  be  noted  in  the 
second  and  third  interspaces  to  the  right  of  t lie  sternum  or  over  the  manu- 
brium.    Wlien  the  aorta  becomes  <hlate<l  the  main  branches  are  some- 
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tiinpH  lifted  upward,  so  that  pulsition  in  the  right  subdiivian  is  a>en  above 
instead  of  below  the  clavicle. 

Palpntion. — In  the  ahBeiice  of  visible  pidsation  the  impulse  may  lie  felt 
by  pushing  a  finder  dowuwards  in  the  suprasternal  notch  or  by  applying 
the  palm  of  the  hand  firmly  over  the  manubrium.  A  systohc  thrill  local- 
ized over  the  aortic  area  and  a  diastolic  shock  in  the  same  region  are  not 
infrequent.  If  aortic  insufficiency  is  present,  there  may  be  a  diastolic  thrill. 
Except  in  those  cases  in  which  dilatation  has  Ijeen  produced  by  arterial 
hypertension  the  blood-pressure  is,  as  a  rule,  low. 
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Percussion. — Dulness  over  the  manubrium  above  the  level  of  the 
second  ribs  may  be  caused  by  extension  of  the  aorta  upward ;  this  is  the 
most  constant  ainRlc  sign  fOsIer).  Lateral  expansion  of  the  artery  may 
be  indicated  by  dulness  in  the  second  and  third  interspac^es  to  the  right  or 
left  of  the  sternum.  Owing  to  the  frequent  association  of  aortic  insuffi- 
ciency with  <lilatation  of  the  aorta  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness  is  often 
greatly  increased  (Fig.  412). 

AuscuUaiion.—A  systolic  murmur  having  its  punctum  maximum  at 
the  aortic  cartilage  and  transmitted  to  the  carotids,  is  often  heard.  This 
murmur  is  generated  in  the  dilated  port  ion  of  the  aorta  as  the  result  of  the 
blood  being  thrown  into  swirls.  Projecting  calcareous  plates  may  also  aid 
in  producing  the  murmur.  The  second  sound  is  sharply  accentuated  and 
ringing  or  clanging  in  character.  This  serves  to  distinguish  the  systolic 
murmur  from  that  oecurring  in  aortic  stenosis  in  which  the  second  sound 
is  very  faint  or  not  heard  at  all.  If  aortic  insufficiency  is  present,  there  ia 
also  a  diu.'ttolic  murmur  which  may  occur  alone  or  in  association  with  the 
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systolic  br^t.  In  aortic  insufficiency  due  to  stretching  of  the  aortic  ring, 
the  diastolic  murmur  rarely  replaces  entirely  the  ringing  second  sound  as 
is  apt  to  be  the  case  when  the  leakage  has  been  caused  by  acute  endocar- 
ditis. Another  point  of  difference  is  that  the  diastolic  murmur  occurring 
with  dilatation  of  the  aorta  is  often  transmitted  upward. 

ARTE^O-VENOUS  ANEURISM 

Communication  between  an  artery  and  vein  is  not  an  infrequent 
occurrence  in  the  peripheral  vessels  and  is  usually  the  result  of  a  trauma. 
Gunshot  wounds,  especially  those  produced  by  the  modern  type  of 
bullet,  are  the  most  common  causes  of  this  accident. 

Involvement  of  the  large  vessels  in  the  thorax  is  relatively  rare. 
The  aneurism  may  perforate  the  superior  vena  cava,  one  of  the  pulmonary 
arteries  or  one  of  the  auricles. 

Superior  Vena  Cava, — An  aneurism  of  the  ascending  portion  of  the 
arch  sometimes  ruptures  into  the  vena  cava.  As  a  rule,  death  occurs 
in  a  few  hours  but  the  patient  may  survive  for  months. 

When  the  perforation  occurs,  the  patient  is  suddenly  seized  with 
intense  dyspnea,  the  face  becomes  cyanosed  and  the  veins  in  the  neck 
greatly  distended.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  a  tense  edema  of  the  face 
and  neck  appears.  Later  the  veins  over  the  chest  become  enlarged  from 
collateral  circulation  established  between  the  internal  mammary,  the 
intercostals  and  the  epigastric  veins.  The  enlargement  of  the  veins 
terminates  abruptly  at  the  level  of  the  diaphragm.  Over  the  site  of 
the  perforation,  in  the  area  about  the  aortic  cartilage,  there  may  be 
a  marked  thrill.  In  addition  there  is  a  continuous,  roaring  murmur  with 
systolic  intensification. 

According  to  Osier  the  only  other  condition  which  gives  rise  to 
sudden  cyanosis  of  the  head  and  neck  is  a  severe,  crushing  accident  to  the 
thorax. 

Pulmonary  Artery. — Perforation  into  the  pulmonary  artery  is  at- 
tended with  sudden  and  severe  dyspnea  followed  by  cough  and  occasionally 
with  blood-streaked  sputum.  A  thrill  over  the  puhnonic  area  is  occa- 
sionally present.  The  most  characteristic  physical  sign  is  a  continuous, 
roaring  murnmr,  with  a  systolic  intensification  heard  over  the  pulmonic 
area.  Perforation  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  not,  as  a  rule,  immedi- 
ately fatal.  A  period  of  weeks  or  even  months  may  elapse  before  death 
occurs. 

Auricles  of  the  Heart. — Death  usually  occurs  within  a  few  minutes. 
There  may  be  dyspnea,  cough  and  cyanosis,  but  in  most  of  the  reported 
cases  there  have  l)een  no  characteristic  symptoms. 

ANEURISM  OF  THE  INNOMINATE  ARTERY 

When  the  transverse  portion  of  the  arch  is  implicated,  the  first  part 
of  the  innominate  is  frequently  included  in  the  aneurismal  sac.  When 
such  is  the  case,  the  only  clinical  manifestation  of  involvement  of  the 
innominate  is  a  diminution  or  retardation  of  the  pulse  wave  on  the 
right  side.  The  innominate  may  be  involved  either  independently  of, 
or  in  association  with  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta. 

The  principal  symptoms  occurring  in  an  aneurism  of  the  innominate 
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artery  are  dyspnea,  pain  and  a  throbbing  sensation  at  the  root  of  the 
neck.     Dysphagia  may  also  occur. 

As  a  rule,  the  aneurismal  sac  presents  behind  or  just  above  and  to 
the  right  of  the  right  sterno-clavicular  joint.  The  sac  usually  extends 
forward  and  not  infrequently  causes  a  dislocation  of  the  right  sterno- 
clavicular joint.  The  right  radial  pulse  is  retarded  or  less  full  than  the 
left.  The  right  external  jugular  is  commonly  distended  and  there  may 
be  edema  of  the  right  side  of  the  face  and  neck.  On  palpation  there  is  a 
thrill  and  in  common  with  other  aneurisms,  the  pulsation  is  felt  to  be 
expansile  in  character.  A  diastolic  shock  is  also  felt.  As  the  innomi- 
nate crosses  in  front  of  the  trachea  the  sac  may  become  attached  to  it 
and  give  rise  to  a  tracheal  tug. 

On  auscultation  there  may  be  a  systolic  murmur.  Pressure  on  the 
lung  often  causes  an  impairment  of  the  percussion  note  and  feeble  breath 
sounds  at  the  right  apex. 

An  aneurism  of  the  innominate  is  to  be  distinguished  from  aneurism  of 
the  arch  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  latter  rarely  extends  as  high  as 
the  clavicle.  If  an  aneurism  occurs  in  both  situations,  the  one  in  the 
innominate  may  be  overlooked  unless  the  tumor  is  plainly  visible. 

In  both  dynamic  and  passive  dilatation  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  the 
subclavian  is  not  infrequently  lifted  up  so  that  there  is  a  marked  pulsa- 
tion just  above  and  to  the  right  of  the  sterno-clavicular  joint.  This  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as  a  phantom  aneurism.  Furthermore,  a  rela- 
tively frequent  finding  is  the  presence  of  a  systolic  murmur  in  the  sub- 
clavian arteries.  It  is  practically  always  functional  in  character  and  is 
thought  to  have  some  connection  with  an  apical  tuberculosis.  These 
facts  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  considering  the  possibility  of  aneurism. 
In  those  instances  in  which  the  subclavian  artery  is  lifted  up  as  the 
result  of  dilatation  of  the  aorta  there  is  no  difference  in  the  two  radial 
pulses. 

RUPTURE  OF  THE  AORTA 

Etiology. — Rupture  of  one  of  the  coats  of  the  aorta  may  occur  in  a 
healthy  vessel  as  the  result  of  a  fall  or  a  severe  blow  on  the  chest.  The 
occurrence  of  such  an  accident  is  rare.  Although  cases  have  been  reported 
in  which  rupture  of  a  healthy  aorta  is  said  to  have  followed  unusual 
muscular  effort,  the  weight  of  authority  is  against  the  probability  of  such 
an  accident.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  in  all  such  cases  there  has  been 
some  degeneration  of  the  aorta. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  rupture  of  the  aorta  the  vessel  has  be- 
come the  seat  of  atheromatous  or  syphilitic  disease.  When  this  occurs, 
any  unusual  muscular  strain  may  cause  the  intima  to  split.  In  some  in- 
stances the  intima  may  be  torn  while  the  patient  is  at  rest :  in  such  cases 
an  abnormally  high  blood-pressure  may  be  the  exciting  cause. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — I  have  already  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  pri- 
mary lesion  in  degenerative  diseases  of  the  blood-vessels  occurs  in  the 
media  and  that  for  some  time  the  intima  may  present  a  normal  appear- 
ance. The  lesion  in  the  media,  however,  constitutes  a  point  of  weakened 
resistance  and  any  abnormal  strain  within  the  vessel  may  cause  the  over- 
lying intima  to  split.  In  the  most  severe  forms  of  rupture  all  three  coats 
may  be  torn  at  once  with  an  immediately  fatal  result.     But  in  the  ma- 
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iitkh:  Two  iiml  imr-hslf  rPnliini-lPrs  uIhjvc  the  attarhnipnt  of  the  a 
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jority  of  cases  the  intima  is  first  torn.  When  this  occurs  several  things 
may  happen:  (1)  Complete  rupture  of  the  vessel  may  succeed  the  tearing 
of  the  intima.  This  may  occur  in  a  few  hours  or  it  may  l)e  delayed  for  a 
number  of  days.  (2)  Instead  of  the  remaining  coats  being  torn  the  vessel 
begins  to  bulge  at  the  point  of  injury  and  a  saccular  aneurism  is  formed. 
This  is  probably  the  most  frequent  termination  of  a  tear  in  the  intima. 
(3)  The  blood  may  burrow  between  the  intima  and  media  or  l)etween  the 
media  and  adventitia  and  form  what  is  known  as  a  dissecting  aneurism. 
In  such  cases  death  may  occur  at  once;  or  the  blood  may  break  through 
the  media  and  intima  at  a  lower  point  and  again  communicate  with  the 
lumen  of  the  vessel;  or  external  rupture  may  occur  at  some  future  time. 
A  few  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  the  dissecting  aneurism  healed. 

The  most  frequent  site  of  the  rupture  is  in  the  first  or  ascending  portion 
of  the  aorta  (Fig.  413).  There  are  two  reasons  for  this:  (1)  the  greater 
frequency  of  syphilitic  and  atheromatous  disease  in  this  situation ;  and  (2) 
the  blood,  as  it  is  forcibly  expelled  from  the  ventricle  at  each  systole, 
rapidly  expands  the  aorta.  If,  therefore,  the  vessel  wall  is  weakened  by 
disease,  a  rupture  of  the  intima  may  readily  occur  and  especially  after 
unusual  effort.  The  tear  in  the  intima  may  l^  transverse  or  vertical  and 
is  usually  clean  cut. 

Symptoms. — In  many  cases  death  is  instantaneous  and  the  true  nature 
of  the  trouble  is  first  revealed  at  the  autopsy  table. 

In  those  instances  in  which  death  does  not  occur  immediately,  pain 
is  the  most  prominent  symptom.  This  may  be  substernal  and  of  moder- 
ate severity.  It  is  not  infrequent  in  the  early  stages  of  aneurism,  probably 
as  the  result  of  tearing  the  intima.     Later  this  pain  disappears. 

In  those  cases  in  which  external  rupture  takes  place  the  initial  tear 
in  the  intima  and  media  is  attended  by  severe  substernal  pain  and  the 
signs  of  collapse.  Deatli  may  occur  at  once.  Not  infrequently,  how- 
ever, there  is  an  interval  which  may  last  from  a  few  hours  to  two  weeks, 
when  the  patient  is  again  seized  with  pain  and  almost  immediately  expires. 
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arterio-sclerosis  of,  721 
atheroma  of,  721 
dilatation  of,  731,  752 
dynamic,  753 


Aorta,  dilatation  of,  etiology,  753 

morbid  anatomv,  753 

passive,  753 

physical  signs,  753 

symptoms,  753 
diseases  of,  716 
pulsation  of,  195 
rupture  of,  757 

morbid  anatomy,  757 

symptoms,  759 
Aortic  insufficiency,  676 

arterio-venous  signs  in,  681 

diagnosis,  681 

etiology,  676 

Graham  Steell  murmur  and,  681 

morbid  anatomy,  676 

murmur  of,  226 

pathological  physiology,  677 

physical  signs,  678 

symptoms,  678 

systolic  murmur  in,  680 
obstruction,  226 
roughening,  munnur  of,  226 
stenosis,  681 

diagnosis,  685 

etiology,  681 

morbid  anatomy,  682 

pathologic  physiology,  683 

physical  signs,  681 

symptoms,  684 

systolic  murmur  in,  684 

thrill  in,  684 
Aortitis,  acute,  716 

diagnosis,  718 

etiology,  716 

morbid  anatomy,  716 

physical  signs,  717 

Potain's  sign  in,  717 

symptoms,  717 
chronic,  721 

blood  pressure  in,  729 

etiology,  721 

morbid  anatomy,  723 

murmur  in,  730 

ophthalmoscope  in,  728 

physical  signs,  727 

retinal  vessels  in,  728 

sphygmomanometer  in,  728 

symptoms,  726 

syphilis  and,  723 
syphilitic,  718 

diagnosis,  721 
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Aortitis,  syphilitic,  etiology,  718 
morbid  anatomy,  719 
physical  signs,  721 
symptoms,  719 
Apex  beat,  196 

displacement  of,  197 
pneumonia,  410 
Apoplexy,  pulmonar>',  470 
Arch  of  aorta,  aneurism  of,  750 
Arrested  tuberculosis,  diagnosis,  352 
Arrhythmia,  cardiac,  168,  184 
in  children,  139 
heart  block,  169 
sinus,  169,  184 
Arterial  hypertension  in  angina  pectoris, 

712 
Arteries,  thickening  of,  155 
Arterio-sclerosis,  721 

chronic  endocarditis  and,  654,  655 
estimation  of,  155 
hypertrophy  of  heart  in,  623 
ophthalmoscope  in,  728 
retinal  arteries  in,  728 
sphygmomanometer  in,  728 
Art erio- venous  aneurism,  731,  756 
signs  in  aortic  insufficienc>'',  681 
Arter>',  innominate,  aneurism  of,  756 

pulmonary,  atresia  of,  699 
Arthritis  in  tuberculosis,  327 
Aspergillosis,  pulmonary,  389 
diagnosis,  389 
etiolog\%  389 
morbid  anatomy,  389 
physical  signs,  389 
Aspiration  pneumonia,  393,  418 
Asthenic   conditions,    hemorrhagic   effu- 
sions and,  558 
pneumonia,  409 
Asthma,  breath  sounds  in,  119 
bronchial,  270 

anaphylaxis  and,  272 
chronic  heart  disease  and,  276 
diagnosis,  276 
etiology,  270 
exciting  causes,  271 
hay  fever  and,  271 
hypotheses  as  to  cause,  271 
nephritis  and,  276 
physical  signs,  275 
symptoms,  274 
urticaria  and,  275 
definition,  40 


Asthma,  fibrinous  bronchitis  and,  265 

Kopp's,  514 
Atelectasis,  445 

congenital,    broncho-pneumonia    and, 
426 

diagnosis,  448 

etiology,  445 

lobar  pneumonia  and,  414 

massive,  446 

morbid  anatomy,  446 

physical  signs,  448 

pleural  effusion  and,  449 
Atheroma  of  aorta,  721 
Athletics,  hypertrophy  of  heart  from,  621 
Atresia  of  pulmonary  arter>%  699 
Atrophy  of  lungs,  454 
Auricles,  rupture  of,  aneurism  with,  756 
Auricular  fibrillation,  666,  673 
Auscultation,  extraneous  sounds,  105 

in  children,  139 

of  heart,  210,  222 

of  lungs,  104 
Azygos  vein,  hydrothorax  and,  565 

Baccelli's  sign,  551 

Bacteriology  of  broncho-pneumonia,  420 

of  lobar  pneumonia,  394 
Basilar  meningitis,  376 
Beer  heart,  623 
Bell  tympany,  69 
Biot's  breathing,  41 
Blastomycosis,  pulmonary,  384 
diagnosis,  387 
etiology,  384 
morbid  anatomy,  384 
physical  signs,  386 
skin  lesions  in,  385 
symptoms,  385 
Blood  in  lobar  pneumonia,  403 
Blood-pressure,  abnormal,  162 
estimation  of,  161 
in  aneurism,  749 
in  auricular  fibrillation,  174 
in  chronic  aortitis,  729 
in  lobar  pneumonia,  406 
in  tuberculosis  of  lungs,  325 
normal,  162,  729 
venous,  164 

(Jaertner's  test,  77 
Blood-streaked  sputum   in   tuberculosis, 

313 
Botalli,  patent  ductus,  703 
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Bradycardia,  156,  628 
Brassy  cough  in  aneurism,  741 
Breath  sounds,  109 

absent,  114 

adventitious,  122 

amphoric,  119 

asthmatic,  119 

cavernous,  117 

cog-wheel,  121 

decreased,  114 

in  pleural  effusion,  115 

laryngeal  element,  109 

metamorphic,  119 

normal  and  abnormal,  113 

vesicular  element.  111 
Breathing,  bronchial,  origin  of,  61 
cavernous,  61 
cog-wheel,  340 
feeble,  340 
granular,  340 
stertorous,  40 
stridulous,  40 
type  of,  26 
Broadbent's  sign,  614,  745 
Bromin  gas,  481,  482 
Bronchi,  bilateral  differences  of,  48 
dilatation  of,  276,  310 
diseases  of,  257 
foreign  bodies  in,  287 
syphilis  of,  491 

diagnosis,  492 

morbid  anatomy,  491 

physical  signs,  492 

symptoms,  491 
Bronchial  asthma.     Sec  Asthma. 

breathing,  115 
Bronchiectasis,  276 

abscess  of  lung  and,  285,  4(>4 
chronic  bronchitis  and,  285 
clubbing  of  fingers  and,  282 
compression  of  lung  and,  278 
diagnosis.  284 
dust  as  cause  of,  277 
dyspnea  in,  283 
etiolog>',  277 

fibrosis  of  lung  and,  278,  434 
foreign  body  and,  277 
gangrene  of  lung  and,  285 
loculated,  empyema  and,  285 
morbid  anatomy,  279 
pliysical  signs,  283 
pleuritis  and,  278 


Bronchiectasis,  pneumonia  and,  278 
Skoda's  veiled  pufiF  in,  284 
sputum  in,  282 
symptoms,  282 
syphilis  and,  278 
tuberculosis  and,  278,  284,  310 
Bronchiolectasis,  286 
diagnosis,  287 
etiology,  286 
morbid  anatomy,  286 
physical  signs,  286 
symptoms,  286 
tuberculosis,  acute,  and,  287 
Bronchiolitis  fibrosa  obliterans,  265 

diagnosis,  266 

etiolog>',  266 

morbid  anatomy,  266 

poisonous  gases  and,  266 

symptoms,  266 
Bronchitis,  acute,  257 

diagnosis,  259 

etiology,  257 

measles  and,  259 

morbid  anatomy,  258 

physical  signs,  258 

pneumonia  and,  259 

symptoms,  258 

tuberculosis  and,  315 

typhoid  fever  and,  259 

whooping  cough  and,  259 
chronic,  259 

bronchiocta^sis  and,  285 

diagnosis,  261 

etiology,  259 

morbid  anatomy,  260 

physical  signs,  261 

symptoms,  260 
fetid,  285 
fibrinous,  261 

asthma  and,  265 

diagnosis,  265 

etiology,  262 

foreign  body  and,  265 

morbid  anatomv,  262 

physical  signs,  264 

simple  bronchitis  and,  265 

symptoms,  264 
intrathoracic  tumors  and,  509 
putrid,  285 
Bronchophony,  132 
Broncho-pneumonia,  417 
atelectasis  and,  426 
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Broncho-pneumonia,  bacteriology,  420 
bronchiectasis  and,  278 
bubonic  plague  and,  423 
complications,  426 
cough  in,  421 
diagnosis,  426 
duration,  423 
etiology,  417 
fever  in,  421 

gastro-intestinal  symptoms,  423 
lobar  pneumonia  and,  412 
morbid  anatomy,  419 
nervous  symptoms,  423 
pain  in,  421 
physical  sign,  424 
primary  form,  421 
protracted  form,  425 
pulse  in,  421 
secondary  form,  421 
sequels,  426 
skin  in,  422 
stage  of  complete  consolidation,  424 

of  congestion,  424 

of  partial  consolidation,  424 
symptoms,  420 
tuberculous,  426 
urine  in,  423 
Broncho-pneumonic  phthisis,  361 

morbid  anatomy,  362 

physical  signs,  365 

s>''mptoms,  364 
Briiit  de  Roger,  703 

de  tabourta,  718 
Bubonic  plague,  broncho-pneumonia  in, 
423 

California  disease,  387 

Cancer  of  lungs,  49S 

Carbon  monoxide,  480 

Carcinoma  of  lung,  498 

Cardarelli's  sign,  747 

Cardiac  dilatation,   pericardial  effusion 
and.  610 
phenomena  in  tuberculosis,  342 
type  of  malignant  endocarditis,  649 

Cardiogram,  normal,  193 

Cardio-respirator>^    murmurs,    247,    342, 
667 

Cardio-vascular    symptoms    in    tubercu- 
losis, 325 

Carotid  murmurs,  246 

Cavernous  breathing.  117 


Cavity,  tuberculous,  pneumothorax  and, 
577 
signs  of,  348 
Central  pneumonia,  4 10 
Chalicosis,  436 

Change  of  not<»,  Biermer's,  72 
Friedreich's,  72 
Gerhardt's,  72 
Wintrich's,  72 
Charts,  graphic,  of  physical  signs,  146 
Chest,  barrel-shaped,  36 

bulging,  from  thoracic  aneurism,  30 

contour  and  mobility  of,  24 

deformity  in  heart  disease,  150 
•  in  tuberculosis,  310 

during  expiration,  24 

during  inspiration,  24 

emphysematous,  36 

expansion  of,  42 

in  rachitis,  32 

long,  flat,  36 

normal,  conformation  of,  22 

palpation  of,  42 

paralytic,  36 

pulsation,  27 

shape  of,  32 

size,  23 

topography,  22 

wall,  relation  of  pulmonary  lobes  to,  76 
valvular  areas  upon,  211 

wounds  of,  hemothorax  and,  559 
Cheyne-Stokes  respiration,  41 
Children,  lymph  nodes  in,  359 

physical  signs  in,  136 

pneumonia  in,  410 

pretuberculous,  360 

tuberculosis,  chronic,  in,  357 
Chills  in  tuberculosis,  324 
Chlorin  gas,  481,  482 
Chorea,  chronic  endocarditis  and,  654 

endocarditis  and,  641 
Chyliform  fluid,  563 
Chylothorax,  562 
Chylous  fluid,  562 

pseudo-,  563 
Circulator\'  svstem,  examination,  149 
Cirrhosis  of  lung,  427 
Clavicles,  prominence  of,  28 
Clinical  varieties  of  lobar  pneumonia,  409 
Clubbing  of  fingers,  519 
bronchiectasis  and,  282 
in  congenital  heart  disease.  699 
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ClubhinR  ot  finRpre  in  tubprculosif 

,332 

Cutaneous  test  tor 

pulmunar^k-    oaleo^rthropath 

and, 

tuberculin  teat.  3 

526 

Cyrlomeler,  335 

ot  tiXfl,  519 

Coccidiiiidal  granuloma,  387 

Death  rallle.  40 

elioloRv,  387 

Derompensation  ot 

morbid  anftti.ii.y,  388 

Dermoid  ^c>'8*.  "'«li 

physical  siitns.  388 

D'Espine's  sign.  36 

BVrnptoms.  388 

Dextroeardia,  706 

CoK-«h«.|  bn-alhinn,  121.  340 

acquired.  35 

Coin  twi.  S9 

pseudo-,  706 

in  pni'uniulhorax.  574 

tuberculoais  and, 

Coldx.  tulK-miloHJH  and,  315 

Diaphragm,  579 

CollapHP  of  lunK,  414.  445 

anatomy,  579 

niaKNivp.  -l-Mi 

diseases,  579 

cndo- 

empyema  and,  54 

rarditis,  Ii58 

eventration  of.  5f 

in  heart  dixpaiM-.  686 

diagniMis,  590 

in  dironJF  endocarditis,  658 

etiology.  589 

CompenBatorj'  emphysema.  456 

physiral  signs. 

ConRenitnl  heart  disease,  698 

symptoms,  .190 

pulnionari-  stenimis,  699 

evisceration  ot,  el 

Confcestiiin.  pawivc,  476 

physical  signs. 

eli»l.>B.v,  476 

symptomB,  586 

morbid  anatomy.  476 

functional  disturl 

phvMical  «iRns.  477 

hernia  ot,  585 

Bymploins.  477 

traumatic,  585 

pulmonan,-,  413,  475 

hiccough  and.  561 

arntr,  475 

hypertrophy,  581 

elioloRV.  475 

immobility.  592 

morliid  .inatomy,  475 

inflammation,  59. 

symptoms.  -176 

inhibition,  582 

poisot H  RiiKi'H  and,  480 

mobility,  28 

C.njiinrtival  tiiber<-iilin  test,  355 

nerve  supply,  581 

C'onsum].tion,  Jm.     See  also   Tiihtrc'ilii- 

,>araly.si«,  583 

niy.  imlmiiiiitrij. 

physiology,  102.  i 

(■.>r  (...viiiLim,  fi77 

pleural  effusions  i 

molnliH.  I!)7 

position    of,   met 

C'on^iiiry   tliromboais,   myoi'iirditi 

duc 

101 

to.  027.  628 

scurvy  and,  391 

CorrlKDM  pillM-.  670 

sneezing  and,  583 

CoTiith  in  broni-bii-pniuirnoni;..  42 

spasm  of,  .58;i 

in  inlratlionx'ii^lumors,  505 

tonie  spanm  of.  5: 

in  lobar  pm-iimonia,  402 

irichiniasis  and.  '. 

in  tulim-nloHis,  327 

tuberculosis  am). 

Crai-kHl  pot  .'^otind,  69 

Diapbranmatlc  hen 

Crampton's  test,  177 

pleurisy,  535 

shadow.  28 

('repitiml  ralo  in  lobar  pneumonia 

40ti 

sign  in  luberculoi 

Crppitn-!  redux  in  lobar  piieunmni 

.  407 

Diapbragmatls,  591 

t'ri.si«  m  lobar  piieiimonia.  404 

jmi.iary.  591 

lonin. 

secondary,  ctioIo( 
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Diaphragniatis,  secondary,  morbid  anat- 
omy, 592 
physical  signs,  595 
symptoms,  593 
Diarrhea  in  tuberculosis,  325 
Diastolic  murmur  in  mitral  stenosis,  674 
in  pulmonary  insufficiency,  695 
shock  in  aneurism,  746 
Diazo  reaction  in  tuberculosis,  326 
Digestive  symptoms  in  lobar  pneumonia, 

404 
Dilatation  of  aorta,  731 
of  heart,  624 

pericardial  effusion  and,  610 
Diphtheria,  myocarditis  and,  626 
Diseases  of  aorta,  716 
of  bronchi,  257 
of  diaphragm,  579 
of  lungs,  293 
of  myocardium,  617 
of  pericardium,  603 
of  pleura,  527 
Dissecting  aneurism,  731 
Distention  of  heart,  624 
Distomatosis,  pulmonar>',  487 
diagnosis,  489 
etiology,  487 
morbid  anatomy,  488 
physical  signs,  489 
symptoms,  489 
tuberculosis  and,  489 
Double  pneiunonia,  410 
Ductus  arteriosus,  patent,  703 

Botalli,  patent,  703 
Dulness,  66 

Duroziez,  murmur  of,  243,  680 
Dust,  crushed  slag,  437,  441 
inorganic,  and  pneumoconiosis,  435 

bronchiectasis  and,  277 
organic,  437 
Dysphagia  in  tuberculosis,  330 
Dyspnea,  39 
in  intrathoracic  tumors,  505 
in  tuberculosis,  330 
non-expansive,  40 

EcHixororrus    cyst.     See    Hydatid  dis- 
eafte. 

Edema,  angio-neurotic,  479 
in  chronic  endocarditis,  660 
of  lungs,  poisonous  gases  and,  480 
pulmonar>',  478 


Edema,  pulmonary,  acute,  479 
morbid  anatomy,  479 
physical  signs,  479 
symptoms,  479 
chronic,  478 
etiology,  478 
morbid  anatomy,  478 
physical  signs,  479 
symptoms,  479 
Effusion,    pericardial,    intrathoracic    tu- 
mors and,  510 
Egophony,  135 

Electrocardiogram,  normal,  180 
Electrocardiograph,  principle  of,  179 
Emboli,  air,  471 
fat,  471 
infected,  471 

aneurism  and,  733 
Embolic  phenomena  in  endocarditis,  648 
Embolism,  pulmonary,  470 
Emphysema,  449 

chronic  hypertrophic,  449 
etiolog>%  449 
heredity,  450 
morbid  anatomy,  451 
occupation  and,  450 
physical  signs,  453 
symptoms,  452 
compensatory,  456 

physical  signs,  456 
interstitial,  455 
senile,  454 
small  lunged,  454 

morbid  anatomy,  455 
physical  signs,  455 
symptoms,  455 
subcutaneous,  518 
vesicular,  acute,  455 
vicarious,  456 
Empyema,  544 

Baccelli's  sign  in,  551 
diagnosis,  551 
diaphragm  and,  549,  592 
encapsulated,  551 
encvsted,  551 
etiology,  545 
loculated,  551 

bronchiectasis  and,  285 
diagnosis.  556 
etiology,  552 
morbid  anatomy,  554 
physical  signs,  556 
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Empyema,  loculated,  pneumimia  and.  556 

s>-mptoniii,  555 

tuberculoaia  nod.  53ii 
morbid  anatomy.  54.5 
necesBilBtis.  5 IS.  548.  .'iaO 
physical  aifiae,  127,  .'i49 
pulsatinji.  550 
symptoms,  549 
Endocarditis,  640 
acute,  640 

chorea  and,  641 

chronic  disoases  and.  641 

otiolofty,  640 

morbid  anatomy,  641 

physical  siRna,  642 

rheumatic  fever  and.  640 

symptoms,  642 

tonsillitis  and,  641 
chronic,  654 

arterio-Bclcroeis  anil,  654,  65.") 

chorea  and,  654 

compensation  in.  658 

congenital,  655 

deconipensalion  in,  6.58 

edema  in,  660 

etiology,  6.54 

fCastro-inleslinal  symptoins,  661 

goitre  and.  0.55 

infectious,  651 
anemia  in,  65:i 
diagnosis,  654 
morbid  anatomy.  6.51 
physical  signN.  653 
symptoms.  65t 

jaundice  in.  661 

morbid  nnalomy.  65-5 

murmun  in,  6.58 

nephritis  and,  6.5.5 

pathological  phyHiotogy,  6.56 

rheumiitic  fever  anil.  6.54.  t(55 

syniptiims,  6.5!l 

syphilis  and.  Ii.5-i 

tnnsilhlis  and,  (ii>4 


wlcei 


■■  651 


f;onorrheul.  6t)4 

lobar  pneumonia  and.  300 

malignant ,  644 

cardiac  type,  649 

rhmnic.  651 

diag[iosis.  6.50 

emboliMii  in.  645.  64S 

eliolog.v.  644 


Endocarditis,  malig 

culosis  and,  ^ 

morbid  aaatom 

physical  signs, 

pyemic  form,  6 

eymptoms,  647 

tuberculosis  an 

typhoid  form.  I 

neural.  647 

subacute  b.(cteria 

ulcerosa,  644 

Eosinophiha  in  hem 

Epidemics  of  pneun 

E^phagus,  aneurisi 

Eustace  Smith's  soi 

Eventration  of  djap 

Evisceration  of  dia| 

En-art's  sign  of  peri 

Exaggerated  breath 

Examining  cape,  21 

Exercise,    physical. 

from.  241 
Exophthalmic    goil 

heart  in,  623 
Expansion  of  chest 
of  lungs,  direct io 

Extrasystolca.  171, 

Pat  emboli,  471 
Fatty  degeneration 
infiltration  of  hee 
Fetid  bronchitis.  2t- 
Fetus,    infection    (i 

294 

Fever  in  bnmcho-p 

in  lobar  pncumoi 

in  tuberculosis.  3 

Fibrillation,  nuricul 

Fibrinous  bronchiti 

Fibroid  i>hlhisis,  3«1 

Fibrosis  of  lung.  br< 

syphilis  and.  4' 

pnlnionur,',  427 

bronchiectasis 

diagnosis,  432 

etiology,  427 

morbid  annton 

physical  signs. 

Finger  nails,  curvw 

oj-stcr  shell.  51 

Fingers,  clubbing  o 
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Fingers,  clubbing  of,  in  congenital  heart 

disease,  699 
Fistula  in  ano  in  tuberculosis,  315 
Flatness,  68 

Flint's  murmur,  244,  675,  680 
Flutter,  auricular,  173,  188 
Foramen  ovale,  patent,  699 
Foreign  bodies,  bronchiectasis  and,  277 
fibrinous  bronchitis  and,  265 
in  air  passages,  287 
diagnosis,  291 
etiology,  287 
morbid  anatomy,  288 
pliysical  signs,  291 
symptoms,  290 
tuberculosis  and,  291 
Fremitus,  tactile,  45 

vocal,  45 
Friction,  pleural,  52 
sound,  pericardial,  249 
pleural,  125 
Frictions,  122 

Friedlander's  bacillus  pneumonia,  414 
diagnosis  of,  415 
etiology,  414 
morbid  anatomy,  414 
physical  signs,  415 
symptoms,  414 
Funnel  breast,  35 

Gallop  rhythm,  presystolic,  218 
\\'     protodiastolic,  219 
Galloping  consumption,  361 
Gangrene,  pulmonary,  466 

bronchiectasis  and,  285 

circumscribed,  467 

diagnosis,  469 

diffuse,  468 

etiology,  466 

morbid  anatomy,  467 

physical  signs,  469 

symptoms,  469 
Garland's  triangle,  538 
Gas  bacillus  infection  of  hemothorax,  561, 

562 
Gases,  poisonous,  480 
Gassing,  480 

Giistro-intestinal  symptoms  in  broncho- 
pneumonia, 423 

in  tuberculosis,  316,  324 

in  endocarditis,  661 
tract  in  tuberculosis,  311 
49 


Goitre  and  enlarged  thymus,  513,  517 

chronic  endocarditis  and,  655 

exophthalmic,    hypertrophy    of  heart 
in,  623 

murmurs  in,  246 
Gold  miner's  phthisis,  441 
Gonorrheal  endocarditis,  694 
Graham  Steell  murmur,  681,  695 
Granular   breathing    in    tuberculosis    of 

lungs,  340 
Grocco's  triangle,  540 
Groove,  Harrison's,  34 
Gummata  in  syphilis  of  lungs,  493 
Gunn's  vessels,  728 
Gunshot  wounds  of  chest,  559 

Hay  fever,  bronchial  asthma  and,  271 
Head's  areas,  43 

Heart,  anatomical  considerations  151 
aneurism  of,  633 
etiology,  633 
morbid  anatomy,  633 
physical  signs,  634 
symptoms,  634 
auscultation  of.  210 
brown  atrophy  of,  631 
characteristic    percusedon    outlines    in 

disease,  205 
chronic  valvular  disease  of,  654 
crunching  sound  of,  215 
decompensation,  picture  of,  244 
dilatation  of,  624 

pericardial  effusion  and,  610 
physical  signs,  625 
symptoms,  625 
disease,  bronchial  asthma  and,  276 
congenita],  698 

clubbing  of  fingers  in,  699 
hydrothorax  and,  564 
polyc>'themia  in,  698 
pulmonary  infarction  and,  470 
symptoms,  625 
tuberculosis  and,  343 
hydm thorax  and,  564 
distention  of,  624 
dulness,  deep,  203 

method  of  recording,  206,  207 
normal,  202 
significance  of,  204 
superficial,  203 
examination,  practical   considerations, 
253 
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Heart,  failing  compenBation  of,  68B 

Heart  valves,  anal 

fatty,  630 

valvular  lesions. 

detceneratioQ  ot,  630 

Heart-block,  169, 

infiltration  of,  631 

Hematoma  of  plei 

hypertrophy  of,  617 

Hem  o  pericardium 

^h«8ive  pericarditis  and,  023 

Hemoptysis,  caust 

and  dilatation  (froien 

section  1. 

243           in  aneurism  of  ai 

arterio-eclerosis  and,  6 

23 

in  pulmonarj-  tL 

athletics  and,  631 

Hemothorax,  559 

left  ventricular,  216 

diagnosis.  562 

Munich  beer  heart  anc 

623 

etiologj-,  559 

nephritis  and,  623 

gas  bacillus  infei 

patholof^cal,  622 

infection,  561 

physical  signs,  623 

non-traumatic, 

symptoms,  623 

physical  signs,  t 

physiological,  621 

sj-mptoms,  560 

physical  signs,  621 

syniptonis,  621 

Hemorrhagic  pleu 

Heredity,  tubcrcul 

tachycardia  and,  623 

Hernia,  diaphragn 

valvular  disease  and,  622 

of  lungs,  517 

impulse,  193 

subcutaneous 

displacement  of,  197 

Herpes  roster  in  H 

in  infancy,  138 

Hiccough,  560.  58: 

346 

Hoarseness,  tuben 

Munich  beer,  623 

Hodgkin's    diseast 

murmurs,  220 

and,  512 

functional,  240 

Hydatid  disease.  4 

muscular  tonicity  of,  625 

diagnosis,  486 

normal  impulse,  106 

etiolog>',  484 

outlines,  208 

malignant  tur 

position,  151 

morbid  anatoi 

rhjthni,  168 

..fhmgs,  484 

of  picuni.  484 

position,  194 

physical  signs 

in  peri  oil  rdiftl  effusion, 

252 

pleural  effusio 

[joatcrior  view,  Kt,  100 

syiriptonis,  48 

soldiers,  177,  191 

acouatics  of,  212 

Hydrochloric  acid 

changes  in  pitch.  217 

1 1  y  1  i  ro  pc  ri  ca  rd  i  u  ni 

Hydropncumothor 

in  children,  141 

126 

individual  viirintion  of 

214 

Hydr<.(h.>r:.x.  133, 

intensity.  222 

azygos  vein  and. 

oritiin  and  character  uf 

210 

comprcssiim  of  1 

priHiuclion,  213 

etiology,  5.*4 

reduplication  of,  217 

frozen  section  of 

rhythm  of.  218 

hear!  dis.Msc  an, 

syphilis  of.  630 

iiii.rliiii  Htuiiomy 

tihysinil  Hgtis.  5 

mort>id  analoniy,  636 

piiiini.niin-  veins 
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Hyperesthesia,  cutaneous,  43 

in  tuberculosis,  326 
Hypernephroma  of  lungs,  499 
Hyperresonance,  66 
Hypertension,  164 
Hypertrophic    puhnonar>'    osteo-arthro- 

pathy,  522 
Hypertrophy,    left   ventricular,    prepon- 
derating, 182 

of  heart,  617 

of  lungs,  456 
Hypostatic  congestion,  476 
Hypotension,     Jacquet     cardiosphygmo- 

graph,  163 

Imperforate  ventricular  septum,  702 
Indian,  tuberculosis  and,  295 
Infant,  chest  of,  142,  143 

physical  findings  in,  136 
Infarction,  pulmonary,  413,  470 

air  emboli  and,  471 

diagnosis,  474 

etiology,  470 

fat  emboli  and,  471 

foreign  material  and,  471 

heart  disease  and,  470 

infected  emboli  and,  471 

mahgnant  disease  and,  474 

morbid  anatomy,  471 

phlebitis  and,  470 

physical  signs,  474 

pneumonia  and,  474 

symptoms,  473 

tuberculosis  and,  474 

IxFECTioxs,  tuberculosis  and,  297 
Infective  endocarditis,  acute,  644 
Influenza,  myocarditis  and,  627 
Ingestion,  tuberculosis  by,  294 
Inhibition  of  diaphragm,  588 
Inhalation  pneumonia,  393 

tuberculosis  from,  294 
Innominate  artery,  aneurism  of,  756 
Insanitary-    conditions    and    pneumonia, 
392 

surroundings  and  tuberculosis,  296 
Inspect  i(m,  general,  19 

in  circulatory  disease,  149 

of  chest,  17,  20 
Intercostal  neuralgia,  pleurisy  and,  543 
Intermittent  claudication,  709 
Interstitial  pneumonia,  427 


Interventricular  septum,  patulous,  246 
Intrathoracic  tumors,  498 

aneurism  and,  511 

bronchitis  and,  509 

constitutional  symptoms  in,  506 

cough  in,  505 

diagnosis,  509 

dyspnea  in,  505 

etiology,  498 

expectoration  in,  505 

Hodgkin's  disease  and,  512 

inflammation  of  lungs  and,  500 

leukemia  and,  512 

morbid  anatomy,  499 

onset  in,  505 

pain  in,  505 

pericardial  effusion  and,  510 

physical  signs,  508 

pleural  effusion  and,  509 

pressure  symptoms,  506 

primary,  498,  500 

secondary,  499,  503,  508 

symptoms,  504 

tuberculosis  and,  509 
Iodide  of  potassium  in  tuberculosis,  355 
Irrespirable  gases,  480 
Ischio-rectal  abscess  in  tuberculosis,  315 
fossa  in  tuberculosis,  311 

Jaundice  in  chronic  endocarditis,  661 

in  tuberculosis,  325 
Jugular  veins,  pulsation  in,  687 

Kidneys  in  tuberculosis,  312 
Kopp's  asthma,  514 
Kronig's  isthmus,  337 
Kyphoscoliosis,  30,  39 

Larval  pneumonia,  409 
Laryngeal  nerve  in  aneurism  of  aorta,  741 
paralysis  of  recurrent,  671,  676 

sounds,  109 
Larynx  in  tuberculosis,  311 

syphilis  of,  490 
Leukemia,  intrathoracic  tumors  and,  512 
Litten's  phenomenon,  28 
Liver,  examination  of,  by  palpation,  51 

pericardial  pseudo-cirrhosis  of,  615 
Lobar  pneumonia,  391 
I^ouis'  law  in  tuberculosis,  317 
Lungs,  abscress  of,  458 

and  bronchiectasis,  285 


Lungs,  amount  of  air  in.  92 

Massive  pneumo 

anatomic  cunsidcratioiiB,  "3 

Measles,  acute  b 

aDCurisni  of  aorta  and,  742 

whooping  cou( 

apicpii.  expansion  of,  101 

Mediastinal  tun 

percoitKiiun  (>f.  97 

and,  752 

atplceiaBiB  of.  124 

atrophy  of.  454 

Mediastinum,  be 

ausriiltalion  of,  104 

dermoid  cyst  c 

border  in  pneumothorax.  576 

malignant  disc 

brown  induration  of.  671 

middle  view  ol 

carcinoma  of,  498 

tumors  of.  499 

cirrhosis  of,  427 

Meningeal  form 

collapse  of,  414 

376 

Meningea  in  tulu 

in  children.  144 

Meningitis,  basil 

diseaaes  of.  293 

exatnination  of.  19 

tuberculous,  3' 

gangrene  of.  406 

etiology-,  376 

bronchiectasis  and,  285 

morbid  anat 

hernia  of.  517 

s^-niptoma,  i 

hydatid  (iiscaae  of,  484 

Menstrual  functi 

hypernephroma  of,  mctaatases  in,  499 

327 

hypertrophy  of.  456 

period  in  tubei 

infarction  of,  470 

Mental  altitude 

inferior  margin  of,  99 

lobcB  of.  in  relation  to  chest  wall,  78 

Metallic  ring.  69 

malignant  deeiduoma  in,  409 

tinkle.  129 

disease  of.  474,  498,  543 

in  pneumoth 

mycotic  infections  of,  378 

Miliar}-  tuhercul 

normal  shape  of.  74 

milutry. 

poisonous  gnses  and,  480 

Miners'  phthisis. 

pracliciil    eonsidcrations    in    examina- 

Mitral insufficicn 

tion,  144 

iiuricular  fibi 

reflexes.  72 

broken  cotuf 

sarcmi.  of.  41tS 

mrdio-respir 

superior  rnurgln  of,  97 

diagnosis  of. 

syphilis  of.  4)12 

etiologj-,  661 

tniclLoi.  of,  10;i 

morbid  anat 

tiilN-r™l<jsis  of,  293 

murmur,  22!: 

Lymph  nofles  in  children,  359 

pnlholofic  p 

jihysical  sign 

Malusk  In  lulH-rculosis,  323 

relative,  661 

Malariii.  tulHT(;ulusis  of  lungs  and.  317 

murnmr  ir 

Maligniiiit  deeiduoma  of  lungs,  499 

symptoms,  6 

.liwiisc  of  hmgs,  474,  49S,  .'>43 

obstruction,  cli 

hemorrhagic-  effusions  and,  558 

1.50 

murmur  of,  ; 

of  pleura,  4'JS,  50;i,  .543 

reEurK.h.tion.  ( 

e.i.lo<'i.rdilis,  644 

slen<>si8.  667 

tumor,  hydatl.1  disease  an.l.  4S7 

aneurism  am 

Marital  infection  in  tubereulosis.  294 

of  Horlaai 
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Mitral  stenosis,  auricular  fibrillation  in, 
673 

ball  thrombus  in,  670 

brown  induration  of  lung  in,  671 

diagnosis,  675 

diastolic  murmur  in,  674 

etiology,  667 

first  sound  in,  674 

Flint's  murmur  in,  675 

morbid  anatomy,  667 

obstruction,  buttonhole,  236 
funnel-shaped,  237 

paralysis  of  laryngeal  nerve  in,  671, 
676 

pathologic  physiology,  669 

physical  signs,  672 

presystolic  nmrmur  in,  673 
thrill  in,  672 

pseudo-tuberculous  type,  672 

pulinonar\'  insufficiency  in.  674 

stages,  675 

symptoms,  671 

systolic  murmur  in,  674 

tuberculosis  and,  672,  676 
Moritz's  conjugates,  207 
Moro  tubercuHn  test,  355 
Munich  beer  heart,  623 
Mural  endocarditis,  645 
Murmurs  after  physical  exertion,  241 
cardio-respiratorv',  247,  342,  667 
diastolic,  in  mitral  stenosis,  674 

in  pulmonar\'  insufficiency,  695 
Duroziez's,  243,  680 
effect  of  respiration  upon,  242 
endocardial,  223 
exocardial,  246 
Hint's.  244.  675,  680 
functional,  240 

distribution  of,  248 

in  childhood,  144 
(Graham  Steell,  6S1,  695 
hepatic,  248 

in  chronic  endocarditis,  658 
individual,  valvular,  226 
of  aortic  insufficiency,  226 

obstniction,  226 
of  mitral  insufficiency,  228 

obstniction,  229 
of  pulmonary  insufficiency,  235 

stenosis,  234 
of  relative  insufficiency,  667 
of  tricuspid  insufficiency,  232 


Murmurs  of  tricuspid  stenosis,  234 
pleuro-pericardial  friction,  605 
presystolic,  673 
pulmonary  systolic,  667 
result  of  persistent  thymus,  247 
Roger's,  246,  703 
special  varieties  of,  243 
subclavian,  342 
systolic,  in  aortic  insufficiency,  680 

in  aortitis,  730 

in  mitral  stenosis,  674 
Traube's,  244 

valvular,  differentiation,  224 
vascular,  246 
venous,  247 
Muscles,  rigidity  of,  in  tuberculosis,  334 
Mycotic  aneurisms,  733 

infections  of  lungs,  378 
Myocardial  changes  due  to  syphilis,  636 
Myocarditis,  626 

coronary  thrombosis  and,  627,  628 

diagnosis,  629 

diphtheria  and,  626 

etiology,  626 

influenza  and,  627 

interstitial,  627 

morbid  anatomy,  627 

physical  signs,  628 

rheumatic  fever  and,  626 

suppurative,  627 

symptoms,  628 

syphilis  and,  627 

typhoid  fever  and,  627 
chronic,  629 

acidosis  in,  632 

diagnosis,  633 

etiolog>',  629 

fatty,  630 

fibrous,  630 

morbid  anatomy,  630 

physical  signs,  632 

symptoms,  631 
Myocardium,  abscess  of,  627 
diseases  of,  617 
interstitial  changes  in,  627 
parenchymatous  degeneration  of,  627 

Nails,  finger,  curved,  518 

oyster  shell,  519 
Negro,  tul)erculo6is  and,  295 
Nephritis,  endocarditis  and,  655 
hypertrophy  of  heart  in,  623 
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Nervous    symptoms    in    broncho-pneu- 
monia, 423 
in  lobar  pneumonia^  403 
8>'stem  in  tuberculosis,  326 
Neuralgia,  intercostal,  pleurisy  and,  543 
Neurasthenia,  tuberculosis  and,  323 
Night  sweats  in  tuberculosis,  324 
Nitric  acid  fumes,  480,  483 
Nitrous  acid  fumes,  480,  483 
Normal  percussion  findings,  94 

Occupation,  lobar  pneumonia  and,  394 
tuberculosis  and,  297 

Oliver  8  sign,  747 

Ophthalmoscope  in  arterio-sclerosis,  728 

Orthodiagraph,  208 

Orthopercussion,  201 

Orthopnea,  39 

Ost^o-arthropathy,  hypertrophic  pulmon- 
ary, 522 

Overtones,  53,  56 

Oyster  shell  finger  nails,  519 

Pain  in  broncho-pneumonia,  421 

in  tuberculosis  of  lungs,  329 

pleural,  44 

reflex,  43 
Palpation  of  abdomen,  51 

of  chest,  42 

of  precordium,  193 

of  pulse,  155 
Paralysis  of  diaphragm,  583 

of  lar>'ngcal  nerve  by  aneurism,  741 

of  recurrent  larv'ngoal  ner\'e,  671,  676 
Parar^-thmia,  169 
Patent  ductus  arteriosus,  703 

foramen  ovale,  699 
Pathologic  hypertrophy  of  heart,  622 
Pectoriloquy,  132 

whispered,  in  children,  140 
Percussion,  auscultatory,  90 

depth  of  penetration,  83 

dulness,  due  to  full  stomach,  90 

history- .  03 

in  infants.  136 

methods,  79 

of  heart,  200 

of  lungs,  normal  variations,  94 

outline  of  heart  in  disease,  205 

purpose,  86 

resistance,  87 

results,  79,  81 


Percussion  sounds,  effect  of  spinal  curva- 
ture on,  93 
conditions  modifying,  90 
special,  72 
special  varieties,  88 
technic,  88 
theorv'  of,  ^ 
threshold,  89 
Percutaneous  tuberculin  test,  355 
Pericardial  effusion,  208,  607 
cardiac  dilatation  and,  610 
diagnosis,  610 

displacement  of  heart  by,  198 
frozen  section  of,  243 
intrathoracic  tumors  and,  510 
morbid  anatomy,  607 
physical  signs,  608 
pulsus  paradoxus  in,  609 
Rotch's  sign  in,  609 
s>'mptoms,  608 
pseudo-cirrhosis  of  liver,  615 
Pericarditis,  acute  fibrinous,  603 
diagnosis,  605 
etiolog>',  603 
morbid  anatomy,  603 
physical  signs,  605 
symptoms,  604 
adhesive,  252,  610 
Broadbent's  sign,  614 
Flint's  murmur  in,  675 
hypertrophy  of  heart  in,  623 
morbid  anatomy,  611 
pathological  physiology*,  613 
physical  signs,  614 
symptoms,  613 
systolic  retraction  of  interspaces  in, 

614 
varieties,  611 
friction  sound  in,  249 
lobar  pneumonia  and,  398 
mediastino-,  613 
serofibrinous,  illustration,  249 
tuberculous,  603,  606 
with  effusion,  251 

frozen  section  of,  250 
position  of  heart  in,  252 
Pericardium,  diseaiies  of,  603 
Peritonitis,  subphrenic,  596 
Pernicious  endocarditis,  644 
Pertussis.     See  Whooping  cou^h. 
Phlebitis,  pulm(mar\'  gangrene  and,  470 
Phlebogram,  normal,  168 
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Phrenic  nerve  in  aneurism,  741 

wave,  28 
Phthisis.     See  also  Tuberculosis  of  lungs. 
Physical  signs  as  affected  by  posture,  106 

graphic  records  of,  145,  146 
Physiologic  hypertrophy  of  heart,  621 
Physiolog>'  of  diaphragm,  580 
Pick's  disease,  615 
Pigeon  breast,  35 
Pitch  of  heart  sounds,  217 

of  sound,  58 
Pleura,  diseases  of,  527 
hematoma  of,  559 
hydatid  disease  of,  484 
inflammation  of,  and  bronchiectasis, 

278 
malignant  disease  of,  498,  503,  543 
thickening  of,  544 
Pleural  effusion,  529,  532 
atelectasis  and,  449 
breath  sounds  in,  115 
diagnosis,  543 
diaphragm  and,  592 
exploratory  puncture  in,  542 
Grocco's  triangle  in,  540 
hemorrhagic,  557 

asthenic  conditions  and,  558 
eosinophilia  in,  557 
idiopathic,  558 
malignant  disease  and,  558 
thoracentesis  and,  559 
tuberculosis  and,  557 
hydatid  disease  and,  487 
in  children,  141 
intrathoracic  tumors  and,  509 
lobar  pneumonia  and,  412 
malignant  disease  and,  543 
movable  dulness  in,  539 
physical  signs,  535 

after  absorption,  542 
pneumothorax  and,  578 
pressure  effects  of,  531 
pain,  44 

space,  obliteration  of,  in  tuberculosis, 
309 
Pleurisy,  527 
chronic,  544 
cough  in,  532 
diagnosis,  543 
diaphragmatic,  535 
dr>',  533 

physical  signs,  533 


Pleurisy,  etiolog>'  of,  527 

fibrinous,  528,  534 
physical  signs,  534 

intercostal  neuralgia  and,  543 

malignant  disease  and,  543 

morbid  anatomy,  528 

pain  in,  532 

physical  signs,  533 

pleurodynia  and,  543 

pneumonia  and,  543 

purulent,  544 

respirations  in,  532 

serofibrinous,  529 

serous,  529 

s>'^mptoms,  532 

tuberculosis  and,  315,  527 

with  effusion,  529,  532 
Pleuritic    friction    rub    in    tuberculosis, 

345 
Pleurodynia,  543 

pleurisy  and,  543 
Pleuro-pericardial  friction,  605 
Plexor  and  pleximeter,  80 
Pneumococcus,  types,  394 
Pneumoconiosis,  434 

diagnosis,  444 

dust,  inorganic,  and,  435 
organic,  and,  437 

etiology,  435 

macroscopic  changes  in,  440 

microscopic  changes  in,  439 

morbid  anatomy,  439 

physical  signs,  443 

symptoms,  442 

tuberculosis  and,  438 
Pneumonia,  abortive,  409 

acute  bronchitis  and,  259 

apex,  410 

aspiration,  418 

asthenic,  409 

bronchiectasis  and,  278 

broncho-,  417 

central,  410 

chronic,  427 

creeping,  410 

double,  410 

epidemic,  410 

Friedlander's  bacillus,  414 

in  alcoholic  subjects,  409 

in  children,  410 

interstitial,  427 

larval,  409 
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Pneumonia,  lobar,  391 
aspiration,  393 
associated  lesions  in,  398 
atelectasis  and,  414 
bacteriolog>',  394 
blood  in,  403 
blood-pressure  in,  406 
broncho-pneumonia  and,  412 
chronic  diseases  and,  393 
clinical  varieties,  409 
collapse  in,  409 
cough  in,  402 
crepitant  r&les  in,  406 
crepitus  redux  in,  407 
crisis  in,  404 
diagnosis,  411 
digestive  symptoms,  404 
endocarditis  and,  399 
epidemics,  392 
etiolog>',  391 
fever  in,  400 

gray  hepatization  and,  396 
in  children,  410 
inhalation,  393 

insanitary  conditions  and,  392 
loculated  empyema  and,  556 
meningitis  and,  399,  414 
morbid  anatomy,  396 
nervous  symptoms  in,  403 
pericarditis  and,  398 
personal  conditions  and,  393 
physical  signs,  405 
pleurisy  and,  543 
pneumonic  phthisi.s  and,  367 
post -ojK* rat  ive,  393 
previous  attacks,  393 
pulinonar>'  congestion  and,  413 

infarction  and,  413,  474 
red  hepatization  and,  396 
resohition  of,  397 
rcspinitorv'  syriiptoins,  402 
seasonal  incidenre,  392 
site  of  cliseaso,  398 
skin  in,  404 
sputum  in.  403 
stage  of  engorgement,  396 

of  resolution,  408 
symptoms,  399 
trauma  and,  393 
tuberculosis  and.  322 
tuberculous  pneumonia  and,  412 
typhoid  fever  and,  414 


Pneumonia,  lobar,  urine  in,  404 
X-ray  findings  in,  411 
massive,  410 
postoperative,  410 
secondary,  411 
senile,  409 
terminal,  409 
tuberculous,  366,  412 
typhoid,  409 
wandering,  410 
Pneumonic  phthisis,  366,  412 
diagnosis,  367 
lobar  pneumonia  and,  367 
morbid  anatomy,  366 
physical  signs,  367 
symptoms,  366 
Pneumonocele,  517 
Pneumothorax,  568 

characteristic  signs,  575 
coin  test  in,  574 
diagnosis,  576 
etiologj',  568 
insidious  onset,  573 
lung  border  in,  576 
metallic  tinkle  in,  574 
morbid  anatomy,  568 
partial,  575 
physical  signs,  572 
pleural  effusion  and,  578 
spontaneous,  572 
succussion  splash  in,  574 
symptoms,  572  • 
tuberculosis  and,  568 
tuberculous  cavity  and,  577 
Poisonous    gases,    bronchiolitis     fibrosa 
obliterans  and,  266 
effects  of,  on  respiratory  tract,  480 
diagnosis,  484 
nu)rbid  anatoniv,  481 
physical  signs,  483 
symptoms,  482 
Polycythemia   in    congenital   heart    dis- 
ease. 698 
in  tricuspid  stenosis,  693 
Post -operative  pneunumia,  393,  410 
Posture,   influence  of,  on  physical  signs, 
100 
in  physical  examination,  21 
Potains  sign  in  aortitis,  717 
Potter's  phthisis,  436 
Pregnancy,  heart  in,  621 
tuberculosis  and,  298 
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Presystolic  murmur,  673 

thrill,  672 
Pretuberculous  children,  360 
Pseudo-angina,  713 
Pseudo-chylous  fluid,  563 
Psittacosis,  416 
diagnosis,  417 
etiology,  416 
morbid  anatomy,  416 
physical  signs,  417 
symptoms,  417 
Puerperal  period,  tuberculosis  and,  298 
Pulmonary  actinomycosis,  381 
apoplexy,  470 
artery,  atresia  of,  699 

rupture  of  aneurism  into,  756 
aspergillosis,  389 
blastomycosis,  384 
congestion,  413,  475 
distomatosis,  487 
edema,  477 
embolism,  470 
fibrosis,  427 
gangrene,  466 
infarct,  413,  470 
insufficiency,  235,  693 

diagnosis,  695 

etiology,  693 

gonorrhea  and,  694 

mitral  stenosis  and,  674 

morbid  anatomy,  694 

pathologic  physiology,  694 

physical  signs,  695 

symptoms,  694 
osteo-arthropathy,  acromegaly  and,  526 

clubbing  of  fingers  and,  526 

diagnosis,  526 

etiology,  522 

morbid  anatomy,  523 

s>'mptoms,  524 
sporotrichosis,  390 
stenosis,  695 

congenital,  699 

diagnosis,  696 

etiolog\%  695 

morbid  anatomv,  696 

murmur  of,  234 

pathologic  physiology,  696 

physical  signs,  696 

symptoms,  696 
stroptothricosis,  378 
symptoms  of  trichiniasis,  591 


Pulmonary  systolic  murmurs,  667 

tension,  changes  in,  92 

tuberculosis.    See  Tuberculosis  of  lungs. 

veins,  hydrothorax  and,  566 
Pulsation,  epigastric,  196 

of  aneurism,  747 
Pulse,  alternation  of,  175,  190 

arterial,  normal,  157 

bigeminal,  158 

character,  155 

dicrotic,  158 

equality,  157 

in  broncho-pneumonia,  421 

intermittent,  171 

irregularities,  168,  184 

palpation,  155 

paradoxic,  158 

rate,  156 

tension,  156 

tracings,  interpretation,  167 

venous,  normal,  164 

volume,  156 

water-hammer,  158 
Pulsus  altemans,  175,  190 

bisferiens,  158 

paradoxus,  609 
Purpura  in  tuberculosis,  325 
Putrid  bronchitis,  285 
Pyemic  form  of  endocarditis,  649 ' 
Pyopneumothorax  subphrenicus,  597,  600 
Pyothorax,  544 

Rachitic  chest,  32 
R&les,  122 

latent,  125 

significance,  125 
Reduplication  of  heart  sounds,  217 
Regurgitation,  aortic,  676 

mitral,  661 

pulmonary,  693 

tricuspid,  685 
Relapse  in  lobar  pneumonia,  409 
Resistance,  sense  of,  87 
Resolution,  stage  of,  in  lobar  pneumonia, 

397,  408 
Resonance,  59 

percussion,  65 

vocal,  130 
Resonators,  56 
Respiration,  Biot's,  41 

Chevne-Stokes,  41 

effect  of,  on  heart  murmura,  242 
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Respiration,    pressure    changes    during, 
103 
rate,  27 

in  broncho-pneumonia,  421 
restricted,  40 
type,  26 
Respiratory  sounds,  109 
symptoms  in  lobar  pneumonia,  402 
tract,  poisonous  gases  and,  480 
syphilis  of,  490 
Retinal  arteries  in  arterio-sclerosis,  728 
Rheumatic    fever,    chronic    endocarditis 
and,  654,  655 
endocarditis  and,  640 
myocarditis  and,  626 
Roentgen  ray.     See  X-ray. 
Roger  s  murmur,  246,  703 
Rotch's  sign  of  pericardial  effusion,  251, 

609 
Rupture  of  aneurism,  756 
of  aorta,  757 

Sarcoma  of  lung,  498 

Scoliosis,  effect  of,  in  percussion,  92 

Scurvy,  diaphragm  in,  591 

Secondary  pneumonia,  411 

Senile  pneumonia,  409 

Septic  endocarditis,  644 

Serositis,  multiple,  615 

Sex,  effect  of,  percussion  of  chest,  101 

Shock,  diastolic,  196 

Shoddy  fever,  438 

Siderosiis,  436 

Silicosis,  436 

Sinus  arrh\^hmia,  169 

Sinuses  of  Valsalva,  750 

Skin,  hyperesthesia  of,  43 

in  broncho-pneumonia,  422 

in  lobar  pneumonia,  404 

in  tuberculosis,  325 

lesions  in  blastomycosis,  385 
Skoda 's  veiled  puff,  284 
Slag  dust,  437,  441 
Sneezing,  diaphragm  and,  583 
Sound,  absorption  of,  59 

analysis,  57 

cracked  pot,  69 

diffusion,  59 

percussion,  63 

qualities,  57 

reflection,  59 

tlioracic,  origin  of,  50 


Spasm  of  diaphragm,  583 

tonic,  of  diaphragm,  58^3 
Spes  phthisica,  326 
Sphygmograph,  165 
Sphygmomanometer  in  arterio-ecleroeis, 

728 
Spine,  curvature  of,  30,  39 
Spirometer,  25 

Spleen,  percussion  dulness,  96 
Sporotrichosis,  pulmonary,  390 
diagnosis,  391 
etiology,  390 
morbid  anatomy,  390 
symptoms,  391 
Sputum  in  bronchiectasis,  282 
examination  of,  in  tuberculosis,  353 
in  lobar  pneumonia,  403 
in  malignant  disease  of  lungs,  505 
in  pulmonary  abscess,  463 
Stenosis,  aortic,  681 
mitral,  667 
pulmonary,  695 
tricuspid,  689 
Stethoscope,  107 
Streptothricosis,  pulmonary,  381 
cutaneous  test  for,  381 
diagnosis,  381 
etiolog>',  379 
morbid  anatomy,  379 
physical  signs,  380 
sputum  in,  381 
symptoms,  380 
Streptothrix,  354 
Subclavian  murmurs,  246,  342 
Subcutaneous  tuberculin  test,  355 
Subdiaphragmatic  abscess,  596 
abdominal  signs,  599 
diagnosis,  601 
etiolog\',  597 
gas-containing,  597,  600 

signs  in,  600 
morbid  anatomy,  598 
physical  signs,  599 
simple,  597 
thoracic  signs,  599 
inflammation,  597 
pyopneumothorax,  597,  600 
Subphrenic  abscess,  596 

peritonitis,  59() 
Substernal  sounds,  215 
Surcussion  splash,  128,  248 
in  pneumothorax,  574 
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Sympathetic  nerves  in  aneurism,  741 
Syphilis,  bronchiectasis  and,  278 
chronic  aortitis  and,  723 

endocarditis  and,  655 
myocardial  changes  in,  636 
myocarditis  and,  627 
of  bronchi,  491 
of  larynx,  490 
of  lungs,  492 

acquired,  493 

catarrh  and,  464 

congenital,  493 

diagnosis,  497 

fibroid  induration  in,  493 

gummata  in,  493 

morbid  anatomy,  492 

physical  signs,  495 

symptoms,  494 

tuberculosis  and,  497 

types,  496 
of  respiratory  tract,  490 
of  trachea,  491 
Syphilitic  aortitis,  718 

myocarditis  and,  629 
Systolic  murmur  in  aortic  insufficiency, 
680 

in  aortitis,  730 

in  mitral  stenosis,  674 

pulmonar>%  667 
retraction  of  interspaces,  614 

Tachycardia,  156 

hypertrophy  of  heart  in,  623 

paroxysmal,  172,  190 
Teleoroentgenography,  622 
Temperature  in  tuberculosis,  317 

inverted,  321 
Terminal  pneumonia,  409 
Thoracentesis,  hemorrhagic  effusion  and, 

559 
Thoracic  aorta,  aneurism  of,  731 
Threshing  fever,  437 
Thrill,  198 

in  aneurism,  746 

presj'stolic,  672 

sj'stolic,  in  aortic  stenosis,  684 
Thymic  tracheostenosis,  512 
Thvmus,  75 

enlarged,  512 

adenoids  and,  513 
diagnosis,  517 
etiology,  513 


Thymus,  enlarged,  goitre  and,  513,  517 

Kopp's  asthma  and,  514 

morbid  anatomy,  513 

physical  signs,  515 

symptoms,  514 
evolution  of,  512 
function  of,  513 
murmurs  due  to,  247 
position,  136,  137,  138 
Thyroid  gland  in  tuberculosis,  332 
Toes,  clubbing  of,  519 
Tonsillitis,  chronic  endocarditis  and,  654 

endocarditis  and,  641 
Trachea  in  aneurism,  742 
syphilis  of,  491 

diagnosis,  492 

morbid  anatomy,  491 

physical  signs,  492 

symptoms,  491 
Tracheal  tugging  in  aneurism,  747 
Tracings,  sphygmographic,  164 
Traube's  double  sound,  244,  680 

semilunar  space,  95,  98 
Trauma,  pneumonia  and,  393 
Trichiniasis,  diaphragm  and,  591 

pulmonary  symptoms,  591 
Tricuspid  insufficiency,  685 

diagnosis,  689 

morbid  anatomy,  686 

murmur  of,  232 

organic,  685 

pathologic  physiology,  686 

physical  signs,  687 

pulsation  of  jugulars  in,  687 

relative,  685 

symptoms,  687 
stenosis,  689 

diagnosis,  693 

etiology,  689 

morbid  anatomy,  690 

murmur  of,  234 

pathologic  physiology,  690 

physical  signs,  693 

polycythemia  in,  693 

symptoms,  693 
Tubercle  bacillus,  virulence  of,  295 
Tuberculosis,  miliarj',  368 

endocarditis  and,  650 

etiolog>%  368 

malignant  endocarditis  and,  375 

meningeal  form,  376 

morbid  anatomy,  370 
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Tuberculoeis,  miliary,  pulmonary  form, 

375 
sj'mptoms,  371 
typhoid  fever  and,  375 

form,  374 
of  lungs,  293 

abscess  of  lung  and,  466 
acute,  361  • 

colds  and,  315 
anemia  in,  324 

aneurism  of  aorta  and,  739,  752 
arrested,  diagnosis,  352 
arthritis  in,  327 
auscultation  in,  339 
blood  pressure  in,  325 
blood-streaked  sputum  in,  313 
bronchiectasis  and,  278,  284,  310 
cardiac  phenomena  in,  342 
cardio-respiratory     murmurs,     247, 

342 
cardio-vascular  symptoms,  325 
cavity  in,  signs  of,  348 
chUls  in,  324 
chronic,  293 

diseases  and,  298 

in  children,  physical  signs,  358 
symptoms,  358 

in  early  life,  357 
clubbing  of  fingers  in,  332 
coal  miners',  435 
cog-wheel  breathing  in,  340 
constitutional  symptoms,  317 
cough  in,  327 
deformity  of  chest  in,  310 
dextrocardia  in,  592,  596 
diagnosis,  352 
diaphragm  in,  592,  596 
diarrhea  in,  325 
diazo  reaction  in,  326 
djjstomatosis,  pulmonar\',  and,  489 
dysphagia  in,  330 
dyspnea  in,  330 
ptiolog\',  293 

examination  of  sputum  in,  353 
expectoration  in,  327 
feeble  breathing  in,  340 
fever  in,  317 
fibroid,  367 

fistuhi  in  ano  and,  315 
Florida,  361 
foreign    botlies  in  air-passages  and, 

291 


Tuberculosis   of   lungs,  gastro-intestinal 
symptoms,  316,324 

tract  in,  311 
gold  miners',  436,  441 
granular  breathing  in,  340 
heart  in,  310 

disease  and,  343 
hemopt>'sis  in,  313,  328 
hemorrhagic  effusion  in,  557 
heredity  and,  295 
herpes  zoster  in,  326 
histor\%  312 
hoarseness  in,  315,  329 

hydatid  disease  and,  487 
hyperesthesia  in,  326 
Indian  and,  295 
infection  by  inhalation,  294 

by  ingestion,  294 

localized,  294 

of  fetus,  294 
influence  of  age  in,  299 
insanitary  surroundings  and,  296 
inspection  in,  231 
intrathoracic  tumors  and,  509 
iodide  of  potassium  in,  355 
ischio-rectal  abscess  and,  315 

fossa  in,  311 
jlEiundice  in,  325 
kidneys  in,  312 
Kronig's  isthmus  in,  337 
larynx  in,  311 

location  of  primary  focus,  306 
loculated  empyema  and,  556 
loss  of  weight  in,  323 
Liouis'  law  in,  317 
malaise  in,  323 
malaria  and,  317 

malignant  disease  of  lungs  and,  509 
marital  infection  in,  294 
meninges  in,  312 

menstrual  function  in,  31t>,  319,  327 
mensuration  in,  335 
mental  attitude  in,  326 
mitral  stenosis  and,  672,  676 
morbid  anatomy,  299 
negro  and,  285 
nervous  system  in,  326 
neurasthenia  and,  323 
night  sweats  in,  324 
occupation  and,  297 
onset  of,  abrupt,  313 

insidious,  315 
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Tuberculosis  of  lungs,  pain  in,  329 
palpation  in,  334 
percussion  in,  337 
physical  signs,  118,  330 
pleural  space  in,  309 
pleurisy  in,  315,  527 
pneumoconiosis  and,  438 
pneumothorax  in,  568,  577 
pregnancy  and,  298 
prolonged  expiration  in,  340 
puerperal  period  and,  298 
pulmonary  infarction  and,  474 
purpura  in,  325 
rfiles  in,  342 
reinfection  in,  296 
resistance  to,  295 
rigidity  of  muscles  in,  334 
second  stage,  343 
skin  in,  325 
s>'mptoms,  312 

subjective,  327 
syphilis  of  lungs  and,  497 
third  stage,  345 

physical  signs,  345 
thyroid  gland  in,  332 
typhoid  fever  and,  316 
urine  in,  326 
virulence  of,  295 
vocfiil  resonance  in,  342 
wavy  breathing  in,  340 
white  races  and,  295 
whooping  cough  and,  270 
Williams'  diaphragmatic  sign  in,  339 
with  retraction,  219 
X-ray  diagnosis,  356 
of  tracheo-bronchial  lymph  nodes,  360 

diagnosis,  361 

physical  signs,  360 

symptoms,  360 
Tuberculin  tests,  355 
conjunctival,  355 
cutaneous,  355 
Moro,  355 
percutaneous,  355 
von  Pirquet,  355 
subcutaneous,  355 
Tuberculous  broncho-pneumonia,  361, 426 
meningitis,  376 
etiology,  326 
morbid  anatomy,  376 
symptoms,  377 
pericarditis,  603,  606 


Tuberculous  pneumonia,  322,  366,  412 
Tumor,  intrathoracic,  474,  484,  498 
Tympany,  63 
bell,  69 
modified,  68 
Typhoid    fever,    acute    bronchitis    and, 
259 
lobar  pneumonia  and,  414 
malignant  endocarditis  and,  650 
miliarv'  tuberculosis  and,  375 
myocarditis  in,  627 
tuberculosis  and,  316 
form  of  endocarditis,  649 

of  miliar>'  tuberculosis,  374 
pneumonia,  409 

Ulcerative  endocarditis,  644 
Urine  in  broncho-pneumonia,  423 

in  lobar  pneumonia,  404 

in  tulMjrculosis,  326 
Urticaria,  bronchial  asthma  and,  275 
Uskoff,  sphygmotonograph,  161 

Valve  areas  in  chest  wall,  211 
Valves  of  heart,  position,  152 
Valvular  disease  of  heart,  654 
hypertrophy  in,  622 
pathological  physiology,  656 
lesions,  combined,  656 
Vasomotor  test,  Crampton's,  177 
Veiled  puff  of  Skoda,  284 
Veins,  aneurism  of  aorta  and,  743 
jugular,  pulsation  in,  687 
murmurs  in,  247 

pulmonarv',  hydrothorax  and,  566 
Vena    cava,     aneurism     of    aorta    and, 
743 
inferior,  238 

rupture  of  aneurism  into,  756 
superior,  238 
Ventricular  septum,  imperforate,  702 
Vesicular  sounds,  1 1 1 
Vibrations,  rhythmic,  53 
sympathetic,  54 
un rhythmic,  54 
Vocal  fremitus,  45 
vibrations  of,  47 
resonance,  130 
in  children,  140 
Voice  pnxluction,  mechanism,  46 

sounds,  130 
von  Pirquet  tul>erculin  test,  355 
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Wandering  pneumonia,  410 
Water-ham nicr  pulse,  679 
Weight,  lo88  of,  in  tuberculosis,  323 
Whispered  sounds,  132 
Whooping  cough,  267 

acute  bronchitis  and,  259 

broncho-pneumonia  and,  270 

diagnosis,  270 

ctiolog>',  267 

measles  and,  270 

morbid  anatomy,  267 

physical  signs,  269 


Whooping  cough,  s>'mptonis,  268 

tuberculosis  and,  270 
Williams'  diaphragmatic  sign,  596 

in  tuberculosis,  339,  596 
Wounds,  gunshot,  of  chest,  559 

X-RAY  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis,  356 
examination  in  aneurism  of  aorta,  749 
in  children,  147 
in  lobar  pneumonia,  411 
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Elsberg's  Surgery  of  Spinal  Cord 

Surgrery  ol  the  Spinal  Cord.  By  Charles  A.  Ei^iiekg,  M.  D.. 
l'rt>fessL>r  of  Clinical  Surgery,  New  York  University  and  Belleviie 
Hospit.il  Medical  Schcnal.  Octavo  of  330  pages,  with  153  illustrations. 
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There  is  no  other  book  published  like  this  by  Ur.  F-lsljerg.  li  gives  you  in 
clear  delinite  lanjjuage  the  diagnosis  and  ireatment  of  all  surgical  di5i'a&<'s  of  ihe 
spinal  cord  and  its  membranes,  illusimting  each  opetation  with  original  pictures. 
Hecause  il  gi>es  so  thoroughly  into  symplomalology.  diagnosis,  .ind  indications  for 
operation  this  work  appeals  as  strongly  to  the  jjeneral  practitioner  and  neurologist 
as  to  the  surgeon. 

Cullen  on  the  Umbilicus 

Embryolofcy.   Anatomy,    and    Diseases   of  the   Umbilicus.     By 

Thomas  S.  Cullen.  M.  U..  Associate  Professor  of  Gynecology,  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  Octavo  of  680  pages,  with  269  illustrations. 
Cloth.  $7.50  net;  Half  Morocco.  Sy.oo  net.  Pnbitabsd  ».».  loi* 

In  Ur.  Cnllen's  new  work  you  s:et  chapters  on  embryoloy^-,  anatomy,  infections 
in  the  newborn,  hemorrhasc.  granulation  tissue  at  the  timhilinis.  iimliiiica)  polypi, 
g.istric  miicos.t  at  the  umbilicus,  Meckel's  diverticulum,  intestinal  cysis.  patent 
omphalomesenteric  duel,  prolapsus  of  the  bowel,  cnncreiions,  abscess.  I^get's 
disease,  diphtheria,  syphihs.  tuberculosis,  atrophy,  feral  tisiula.  hypertrophy, 
angioma,  lymphocele.  connect! i-e-tissuc  growths,  dermoids,  sueai-glands,  ab- 
dominal mvomau,  papilloma,  adenomyomx.  career,  sarcoma,  bemta,  exstroph; 
of  the  bladder,  urachus  and  its  diseases,  acquired  urinary  fistulk,  etc..  etc. 
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Albee's  Bone-Graft  Surgery 

Bone-graft  Surgery.     Hy   I-kkii  H.  Alhee,   M.  D.,  Professor  o( 
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ORIGINAL 

Thii  book  pr«senli  Dr.  AJIiec's  origin*!  applied  lecbnic  for  bone-graft  work.  The  n 
cctsful  outcome  of  any  piocedure  in  teslure  the  slieletnl  arcbilccluie  depends  not  only  apt 
a  proper  operative  techoic,  but  in  mauy  cases  in  n  greater  degree  upon  the  skill  with  «b>l 
Ibe  posloperBtive  exleraal  fualion  dressing  h  applied  and  in  the  convalescent  maiiageme 
of  the  c«K.  Dr.  Albee  here  gives  you  his  own  successful  lechnic  and  his  own  drethod* 
dressing  and  management,  all  lUustiated  with  miginal  piclureii. 

Dr.  Albee  is  a  Rrm  belicret  in  the  autogenous  graft,  and  io  making  it  he  uses  the  mo 
iBproved  instruments  and  touls,  .-ill  uf  whicb  are  lAet^m  you,  and  thdr  ute  in  acfaal  wor 
This  is  the  only  book  going  ruUy  iato  this  importaiil  qnestion  of  bone  surgery,  ■  6eld  of  a 
gical  endeavor  that  ii  >ur>icliiig  pmnounced  attention  over  the  entire  suigical  world. 


Smithies  and  Ochsner's 
Cancer  of  the  Stomach 

Cencer  of  the  Stomach.  By  Frank  Smithiks,  M.  D.,  Gastn 
enterologist  to  Augustana  Hospital.  Chicago.  With  a  chapter  on  Hit 
Surgical  Treatment  of  Gastric  Cancer,  by  Albert  J.  Ochsner,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  University  of  Illinois.  Octavo  of  jtx 
pages,  illustrated.      Cloth,  $5.75  net.  PuWisiird  jaoiur 

A  STUDY  or  9X1  CASES 

This  work  gives  you  the  informalioD  (gleaned  frum  n  study  nf  9Zt  o]>eratively  and  palllr 
olugicaMy  demonslialed  cnseti  of  gastric  cancer. 

This  new  work  is  the  fitxl  monograph  upon  ibis  subject  for  more  than  a  decade,  3e 
represents  some  leu  years'  ^tudy  of  coses  at  the  University  Hospital  of  Ann  Arbor,  The  Ma] 
Clinic,  and  the  Auguslana  Hospital  -of  Chicago.  The  wonderful  advances  made  within  ih 
time  are  of  the  greatest  impotlance  Io  the  clinician,  the  pathologist,  and  the  surgeon.  C 
Smithies  presents  these  nHvanees  in  a  most  practical  way.  Tile  chapter  on  Operativt  Ttfi 
mnU,  by  Dr.  Ochsner,  gives  you  the  most  approved  and  tuccessful  lecbnic.  illustrating  t) 
vorioai  opentiona  wiih  original  pictnrw. 


SURGERY  AND  ANATOMY 


Hornsby  and   Schmidt's 
The  Modern  Hospital 

The  Modern  Hospital.  Its  Inspiration ;  Its  Construction ;  Its 
Equipment;  Its  Mangement.  By  John  A  Hornsby,  M. D.,  Secre- 
tary, Hospital  Section,  American  Medical  Association ;  and  Richard 
E  Schmidt,  Architect  Large  octavo  of  644  pages,  with  207  illus- 
trations.    Cloth,  $7.CX)  net ;  Half  Morocco,  ^8.50  net.  March,  i9i3 

HOSPITAL  CrriCICNCY 

••  Hornsby  and  Schmidt"  tells  you  just  exactly  how  to  plan,  construct,  equip, 
and  manage  a  hospital  in  all  its  departments,  giving  you  every  detail.  It  gives 
you  exact  data  regarding  healing,  ventilating,  plumbing,  refrigerating,  etc. — and 
ike  costs.  It  tells  you  how  to  equip  a  modem  hospital  with  modem  appliances. 
It  tells  you  what  you  need  in  the  operating  room,  the  wards,  the  private  rooms, 
the  dining  room,  the  kitchen — every  division  of  hospital  housekeeping.  It  gives 
you  the  duties  of  the  directors,  the  superintendent,  the  various  staffs,  their  relations 
to  each  other.  It  tells  you  all  about  nurses'  training-schools  —their  management, 
curriculum,  rules,  regulations,  etc.  It  gives  you  hundreds  of  valuable  points  on 
the  business  management  of  hospitals — large  and  small. 

Howdl  Wright.  Superintendent  City  Hospital^  Cleveland 

"  To  me  the  book  is  invaluable.  I  have  a  copy  on  my  desk  and  scarcely  a  day  passes 
but  what  I  consult  it  and  find  what  I  want."  * 

Allen's  Local  Anesthesia 

Local  Anesthesia.  By  Carroll  W.  Allen,  M.  I).,  Instructor  in 
Clinical  Surgery  at  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana.  Octavo  of  608 
pages,  illustrated.  Cloth.  S6.00  net ;   Half  Morocco,  $7.50  net. 

COMPLETE  IN  EVERY  PARTICULAR 

This  is  a  complete  work  on  this  subject.  You  get  the  history  of  local 
anesthesia,  a  chapter  on  nerves  and  sensation,  giving  particular  attention  io  pain 
— what  it  is  and  its  psychic  control.  Then  comes  a  chapter  on  osmosis  and 
diffusion.  Each  local  anesthetic  is  taken  up  in  detail,  giving  ver\'  special  atten- 
tion to  cocain  and  novocain,  pointing  out  the  action  on  the  nervous  system,  the 
value  of  adrenalin,  paialysis  caused  by  cocain  anesthesia,  control  of  toxicity. 
You  get  Crile's  method  of  administering  adrenalin  and  salt  solution,  the  exact 
way  to  produce  the  intradermal  wheal,  to  pinch  the  flesh  for  the  insertion  of  the 
needle — all  shown  you  step  by  step.  You  get  full  discussions  of  paraneural, 
intraneural,  and  spinal  analgesia,  intravenous  and  intra-arterial  anesthesia,  and 
Hackenbuck's  regional  anesthesia  by  circumferential  injections.  You  get  indica- 
tions, contraindications,  an  article  on  anoci-association,  with  Crile's  technic  for 
producing  anesthesia.  Then  the  production  of  local  anesthesia  in  the  various 
regions  is  taken  up  in  detail.  Spinal  analgesia  and  epidural  injections  are  con- 
sidered in  a  monogragh  of  45  pages.  Published  ocobcr,  lou 


SAUXDERS-    BOOKS    ON 


The  New  Keen's   Surgery 

Surgery:   Its  Prlvciples  and  Practice.    Written  by  Si  eminent  I 
specialists.     Edited  by  W.  W.  Keen.  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Hon.  F.R.C.S..Eng. 
AND   Edis.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery  and   of  1 
Clinical  Surgery  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College.     Six  octavos  of  1050 
pages  each,  containing  3100  original  illustrations.  157  in  colors.     Pei 
volume:  Cloth,  S/OO  net;  Half  Morocco,  ^S.oo  net. 

VOLUME   VI   GIVES   YOU   THE   NEWEST  SURGERY 

ALL  THE  ADVANTAGES  Or  A  REVISION  AT  ONE-FirTH  THE  COST 


We  have  issued  a  W.iume  ^'1  of  '■  Keen  "— the  voiiime  of  ihe  newest  surgery. 
In  this  way  you  gel  all  the  advantages  nf  a  complete  and  thorough  revision  st  but 
anr-fiflh  Iht  nosl.  It  makes  Keen's  Surgery  Ihc  best,  the  most  up-to-date  surgery 
on  the  market. 

In  this  sixth  volume  you  get  the  neivest  surgery — both  general  and  special — 
from  the  pens  of  those  same  international  authorities  who  have_m:ide  Ihe  success 
of  Keen's  Surgery  wurld-wide.  Each  man  has  searched  fnr  the  new.  the  rtailf 
usffut.  in  his  particular  field,  and  he  gives  it  ii)  you  here.  Here  you  get  the 
newest  surgery,  and  fully  illustrated.  Then,  fur.her.  you  get  a  roittpUie  intU 
the  entire  six  volumes,  covering  125  pages,  but  so  arranged  that  reference  to 
ulremely  easy.     If  you  want   the  newest  surger)'.  you  must  turn  to  the  new 

"Keen"  forit.  V^lumE  VI  publiihaiMueh.  1*13 


Keen's  War  Wounds 

Treatment  of  War  Wounds.     By   \V.    W.    Keen.     i2mo  of   135 

pages,  illustrated.  RMdy  in  Aaput.  1»IT 

TREATMENTS  BEING  USED  IN  FRANCE 

This  work,  compiled  at  the  request  of  the  National  Research  Council,  reviews 
ihc  latest  information,  II  is  obtained  by  dirtU  commuHicaliati  from  Ihe  viaf 
hospitals  in  France.  It  gives  the  formulas,  preparation,  application,  and  rcsulia 
of  Carrel- Dakin's  solution,  cupad.  eusol,  and  other  antiseptics  being  used  with 
such  marked  success.  It  takes  up  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies,  treatment 
and  prevention  of  tetanus,  gas  infection  and  gas  gangrene,  head  wounds,  ab- 
domina!  wounds,  ambrinc  and  No.  7  parafiin  for  burns.  It  is  an  iiuportODt 
book,  instructive  from  cover  to  cover. 


Crandon  and  Ehrenfried's 
Surgical    After-treatment 

Surgical  After-treatment.  A  Manual  of  the  Conduct  of  Surgical 
Convalescence.  By  L.  R.  G.  Crandon,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery, 
and  Albert  Ehrenfried,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy.  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School.  Octavo  of  83 1  pages,  -with  265  original  illustrations. 
Cloth.  S6.00  net ;  Half  Morocco,  S7-50  net  Published  Miy.  iei2 

SECOND  EDITION— PRACTICALLY  RCWRITTEN 

This  work  tells  how  best  to  manage  a!I  problems  and  emergencies  of  surgical 
convalescence  from  recoverj'-room  to  liischarge.  Il  gives  all  the  delails  com- 
pleiely,  definiiel)-,  yet  concisely,  and  does  not  refer  the  reader  to  some  other 
work  perhaps  not  then  available.  The  pos inoperative  conduct  of  all  operations 
is  given,  arranged  alphabetically  by  regions.  A  special  feature  is  the  elaborate 
chapter  on  \  'ai:cin^  Thrra/iy,  Jmmunisafion  by  ItioaihUion  and  Hpnific  Sera, 
by  Dr.  George  P.  Sanborn,  a  disciple  of  Sir  A.  E.  Wright.     The  text  is  illustrated. 

Hm  Tlux^mrtk  Guette 

'■The  liooli  K  oil'.-  winch  citn  be  read  Willi  mutli  profit  by  the  atlive  siirj;i:on  nnd  will  b« 
^ner.illii  cumiiiended  by  him." 


Papers  from   the   Mayo   Clinic 

Collected  Papers  of  the  Mayo  Clinic.  By  William  J.  Mayo,  M.  D., 
Charles  H.  Mavo.  M.  D..  and  their  Associates  at  Tlie  Mayo  Clinic. 
Rochester,  Minn.  Papers  of  1905-1909.  1910.  191 1. 1912,  1913.  E;ich 
an  octavo  of  about  800  pages,  illustrated.  Per  volume:  Cloth,  $5.50 
net.     1916  Papers  (Jom.'»itk   Cloth,  J6.50  net;  Half  Morocco,  $8.00  net. 

THE  NEWEST  SURGICAL  METllOI»S 

These  volumes  give  yon  all  the  clinical  teachings,  all  the  important  papers  of 
W.  J.  and  C.  H.  Mayo  and  their  associates  ai  The  Mayo  Clinic.  They  give  you 
'  the  advances  in  operative  technic.  in  methods  of  diagnosis  as  developed  tx  this 
great  clinic.  This  new  volume.  althou}!h  called  the  iqi6  -,'o/ume.  gives  ymi  many 
papers  that  did  not  appear  until  ii/fll  into  iQfj.  quite  a  few  being  scheduled  for  as 
late  as  May  and  June.    You  should  add  this  volume  to  your  Mayo  files. 

B«dleda  Medical  and  Chtrw^ca]  Taci&tf  of 

"  Muti.  of  ilie  work  dour  ai  i)i=  M  ly.-  Clinic 


I 


yi>  Clinic  and  recorddi  xn  ilieie  pnpen  has  btca  epoth. 
i  moil  <.ubslnniial  hlock  o!  moJcm  iur|;icil  prograi." 

A  Collection  of  Papers  (published  previou.'?  to  1909V  By 
William  J.  Mavo.  M.  D..  and  Ciiakles  H,  Mav.i,  M.  D.  Two  octavos 
of  525  pages  each,  illustrated.     Per  set :  Cloth,  $10.00  net. 


SAUNDERS"    BOOh\S\OA 


Moorhead's 
Traumatic   Sur£(ery 

Traumatic  Surgery.  By  John  J.  Mooriiead,  M.  D.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Surgery,  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  iJid 
Hospital.  Octavo  of  760  pages,  with  520  original  line-drawings. 
Pttbiiidied Febniary.  1917.     Cloth,  $6.50  net;  Half  Morocco,  £8.00  net. 

REPRINTED  TWICE  IN  THREE  MONTHS 

Here  is  a  new  book  on  just  this  side  of  your  practice — a  work  for  the  general 
practitioner,  the  surgeon,  the  mining,  railroad  and  industrial  physician,  those 
having  to  do  with  Compensation  Law.  accident  insurance  and  claims,  and  legal 
medicine.  To  those  medical  men  engaged  in  or  preparing  for  military  service 
this  work  is  proving  of  great  value.  For  instance,  it  gives  you  at  first  hand 
the  open  air  and  sunlight  treatment  of  wounds  and  Dakin*s  solution y  its  formula 
and  application — treatments  the  European  War  has  brought  forward  so  em- 
phatically. 


DaCosta's  Modem  Surgery 


Modem  Surgery — General  and  Operative.  By  John  Chalmers 
DaCosta,  M.  I).,  Samuel  D.  Gross  Professor  of  Surgery,  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  Octavo  of  1515  pages,  with  1085  illus- 
trations.  April.  1014  Cloth,  $6.00  net;  Half  Morocco,  $7.50  net. 

SEVENTH    EDITION 

A  surger)',  to  be  of  the  maximum  value,  must  be  up  to  date,  must  be  com- 
plete, must  have  behind  its  statements  the  sure  authority  of  experience,  must  be  so 
arranged  that  it  can  be  consulted  quickly:  in  a  word,  it  must  be  practical  and 
dependable.  Such  a  surger>'  is  DaCosta*  s.  Always  an  excellent  woik,  for  this 
edition  it  has  been  very  materially  improved  by  the  addition  of  new  matter  to  the 
extent  of  over  250  pages  and  by  a  most  thorough  revision  of  the  old  matter. 
Many  old  cuts  have  been  replaced  by  new  ones,  and  nearly  1 50  additional  illus- 
trations have  been  added. 


Rudolph  MatAS*  M.  D.,  Professor  of  SHrger\\  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana. 

"  This  edition  i-^  destincl  to  rank  as  hij^h  as  its  predecessors,  which  have  placed  the  learned 
author  in  the  fore  of  text-hook  writers.  The  more  1  scrutinize  its  pages  the  more  I  admire  tiie 
marvelous  capacity  of  the  aiitlior  to  compress  so  much  knowledge  \n  so  small  a  space.*' 


Sc\idder's 
Treatment  of  Fractures 

WITH  NOTES  ON  DISLOCATIONS 

The  Treatment  of  Fractures;  with  Notes  on  a  few  Common 
Dislocations.  By  Charles  L.  ScuDnER.  M.  D,.  Assistant  Professor  of 
Surgery  at  Harvard  Medical  School.  Octavo  of  734  pages,  with  1057 
original  illustrations.     Polished   Buckram.  $6.00  net;    Half  Morocco_ 

$7.50  net.  PubUihMl  Jime.  lots 

THE  NEW  <8th;  EDITION.  ENLARGED 
WITH   1057  ILLUSTRATIONS 

The  fact  that  (his  work  has  attained  un  eighth  edition  Indicates  its  practical 
value.  In  thia  edition  Dr.  Scudder  has  made  numerous  additions  throughOMI 
the  text,  and  has  added  many  new  illustrations,  greatly  enhancing  the  value  of 
the  work.  In  every  way  this  nciv  edition  reflects  the  verj-  latest  advances  in  the 
treatment  of  frattures, 
|.  F.  Unnle.  M.D.,  Univenitj'  of  lUniu 


F  subject  Ibal  lio*  t\ 


* 


Scudder's  Tumors  of  the  J&ws 

Tumors  of  the  Jaws.  By  Charles  L.  Sclduek,  M.  D  ,  Assistant 
Professorof  Surgery  at  Harvard  Medical  School.  Octivo  of  395  pages, 
with  353  illustrations.  6  in  colors.     Cloth.  S6.|;o  net;   Half  Morocco. 

$&aO  net  PohtUhed  PobniUT.  1«II 

WITH  NEW  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Dr.  Scuddcr  in  this  book  tells  you  how  to  determine  in  each  case  the /'rut  Ot 
new  grow^  present  and  then  points  out  the  best  treatment.  As  the  tendency  of 
malignant  disease  of  the  Jaws  is  to  grow  into  the  accessory  sinuses  und  toward 
the  base  of  the  skull,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  these  sinuses  is 
Dr.  Scudder  has  included,  therefore,  sufficient  anatomy  and  a  numl)er 
ons  of  an  anatomic  nature.  Whether  general  practitioner  or  surgeon, 
tiis  new  bonk  because  it  gives  you  just  the  information  you  want. 


8  SAUNDERS'  BOOKS  ON 


Cotton's 

Dislocations    and    Joint    Practures 

Dislocations  and  Joint  Fractures.  By  Frederic  Jav  Cotton,  M.  D-i 
First  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Boston  City  Hospital.  Octavo  of  654 
pages,  with  1 201  original  illustrations.    Cloth,  g6.oo  net;  Half  Morocco, 

^7.50  net  Published  July,  1910 

TWO  PRINTINGS  IN  EIGHT  MONTHS 

Dr.  Cotton's  clinical  and  teaching  experience  in  this  field  has  especially  fitted 
him  to  write  a  practical  work  on  this  subject.  He  has  written  a  book  clear  and 
definite  in  style,  systematic  in  presentation,  and  accurate  in  statement.  The 
illustrations  possess  the  feature  of  showing  just  those  points  the  author  wishes  to 
emphasize.     I'his  is  made  possible  because  the  author  is  himself  the  artist 

Bofton  Medical  and  Surreal  Journal 

"  The  work  is  delightful,  spirited,  scholarly,  and  original,  and  is  not  only  a  book  of  refef- 
ence.  but  a  book  for  casual  reading.    It  brings  the  subject  up  to  date,  a  feat  long  neglected." 


Tile  Surgical  Ciinics  of  Cliicago 

The  Surgical  Clinics  of  Chicago.  By  leading  Chicago  surgeons. 
Issued  serially,  one  octavo  of  200  pages,  illustrated,  every  other  month 
(six  volumes  a  yearj.  Per  Clinic  Year  (February  to  December):  Cloth, 
$14.00  net;  Paper,  <i  10.00  net. 

SURGERY  FROM  THE  CLINICAL  SIDE 


This  new  bi-monthly  considers  all  departments  of  surgery  from  the  clinicai 
side,  j,'ivin^  particular  emphasis  to  differential  diagnosis  and  treatment  It  gives 
you  the  actual  word  for  word  clinics  of  40  great  teacher-surgeons  of  Chicago, 
representing,^  all  the  important  hospitals  of  that  great  center  of  post-graduate  instruc- 
tion. You  ^Qi  the  day-in  and  day-out  teachings  of  these  men.  You  get  their 
tried  and  proved  methods  of  diagnosis;  their  operative  technic;  their  plans  of  man- 
agement; the  benefit  of  their  years  of  experience,  with  a  wealth  of  clinical  material 
unequalled  for  variety  and  quantity.  Add  to  the  matter  of  the  books  the  illustrations 
by  Tom  Jones,  and  the  result  is  practically  applied,  absoluUly  fresh  xj^2jr^\xi^%,  em- 
bodying all  the  new  methods. 


SURGERY  AND  ANATOMY  9 

Kelly  O  Noble's  Gynecology 
and  Abdominal  Surgery 

Qynecolosy  and  Abdominal  Surgery.  Edited  by  Howard  A. 
(Cellv,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Gynecology  in  Johns  Hopkins  University; 
and  Charles  P.  Noble.  M.D.,  formerly  Clinical  Professor  of  Gyne- 
cology in  the  Woman's  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  Two  imperial 
octavo  volumes  of  950  pages  each,  containing  8S0  original  illustrations, 
some  in  colors.     Per  volume;  Cloth.  J8.00  net;  Half  Morocco,  89.50 

net.  Volumt  1  puhlished  M»y,  1007;  Voliimc  II  publiihed  Juoi.  1408 

WITH  &80  ILLUSTRATIONS— TRANSLATED  INTO  SPANISH 
( 

This  work  possesses  a  number  of  valuable  features  not  to  be  found  in  any 
Other  public.ition  covering  the  same  fields.  It  contains  a  chapter  upon  the  bac- 
teriology and  one  upon  the  p.ithology  of  gynecology,  and  a  large  chapter  devoted 
entirely  to  medical  gyneiohgy,  written  especially  for  the  physician  engaged  in 
general  practice.  Abdominal  surgery  proper,  as  distinct  from  gj'necolog)',  is 
fully  treated,  embracing  opcraiiftns  upon  the  stomach,  iniestineB,  liver,  bile-ducts, 
pancreas,  spleen,  kidneys,  iireler,  bladder,  and  peritoneum. 

American  Journal  of  Medical  Sdencei 

"  It  Is  needlfu  lo  say  thai  Ihe  work  has  been  Iharouelilr  done  ;  Ihe  names  of  Ilie  aulhon 
and  ediiots  would  guoranlce  Ihi?,  but  mucli  maybe  said  in  ptaiw  ol  ihe  method  of  preseniiiiioii. 
and  >ltcnli(ia  ra?y  be  called  to  the  inclusion  of  mailer  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.'' 


Cushing's  Brain  Tumors 

Tumors  uf  the  Nervtis  Acusticus  and  the  Syndrome  of  the 
Cerebellopontine  Angle.  Hy  Har\hv  Gushing,  M.  D„  Surgeoit-in- 
Chief,  Feicr  lieiit  Hit.^liam  Hospital.  Boston.  Octavo  of  350  pages. 
fully  illustrated. 

READY  SOON-A  FULLY  ILLUSTRATED  STUDY 

Dr.  Gushing  presents  here  an  eihaiiMi  ve  study  of  lumois  of  the  acoustic  ner 
Me  gives  you  his  own  lechnic.  and  the  results  of  study  and  observation  of  somo 
thirty  cases — a  thorough  presentation  of  the  subject,  embracing  histur)-.  analysis 
of  symptoms,  physicalexamination,  morpholosy,  histology,  and  npeiatlte  tcchnic. 
You  are  given  not  only  the  surgical  aspects,  but  the  historical,  symptomatic,  and 
pathologic  as  well.     The  illusimiions  are  particularly  noteworthy. 


lo  SAUNDERS*    BOOKS    ON 

Moynihan's 
Abdominal    Operations 

Abdominal  Operations.  By  Sir  Berkeley  Movnihan,  M.  S. 
(London),  F.  R.  C.  S.,  of  Leeds,  England.  Two  octavos,  totaling 
nearly  looo  pages,  with  385  illustrations.     Per  set:  Cloth,  $11.00  net; 

Half  Morocco.  $14.00  net.  PuWidwd  October.  1Q14 

THIRD  EDITION.  ENLARGED 

This  neu*  ( j</ )  edition  was  so  thoroughly  reviseil  that  the  wurk  had  to  be  reset  from 
cover  to  cover.  Over  1 50  pages  of  new  matter  and  some  S5  new  illustrations  were  added, 
nudcing  385  illustrations.  5  of  them  in  colors— really  an  atlas  of  abdominal  surgery.  This 
work  is  a  personal  record  of  Moynihan's  operative  work.  You  get  his  own  successful  methods 
of  diagnosis.  You  get  his  own  technic,  in  every  case  fully  illustrated  with  handsome  pic- 
tures. You  get  the  bacteriology  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  sterilisation  and  prepaimtkMi 
of  pcUient  and  operator.  You  get  complications,  sequels,  and  after-care.  Then  the  various 
operations  are  detailed  with  forceful  clearness,  discussing  first  gastric  operations,  following 
with  intestinal  operations,  operations  upon  the  liver,  the  pancreas,  the  spleen.  Two  new- 
chapters  added  in  this  edition  are  excision  of  gastric  ulcer  and  complete  gastrectomy^  P^^C 
the  latest  developments  in  these  o(>erative  measures. 


Moynihan's  Duodenal  Ulcer 

Duodenal  Ulcer.  By  Sir  Berkeley  Moynihan,  M.  S.  (London).  F.  R.  C.  S., 
I^eds,  Knj^iand.     Octavo  of  486  pages,  illustrated.     Cloth,  $5.00  net ;  Half 

Morocco,  56.  50  net.  Published  March.  1912 

For  the  praititioner,  who  first  meets  with  these  cases.  Mr.  Moynihan  fixes  the  diagnosis 
with  precisii>n.  so  that  the  case,  if  desired,  may  be  referred  in  the  early  stage  to  the  sur- 
geon. Th»*  surgeon  finds  here  the  newest  and  best  technic  as  used  by  one  of  the  leaders 
in  this  firlcl, 

"  F'l;i.sily  the  Ix'st  work  on  the  subject ;  coming,  as  it  does,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  mas- 
t«'rs  Df  siiri^ory  of  the  upper  abdomen,  it  may  \yc  accepted  as  authoritativf ," — London  Lancet, 

Moynihan  on  Gall-stones  1^ 

Qall-stones  and  Their  Suncical  Treatment.  By  Sir  Berkeley  Moyni- 
han, M.  S.  (London).  F.  R.  C.  S.,  I^eds,  Fngland.  Octavo  of  458  pages, 
illii.strated.     Cloth,  $5  ck>  net ;   Half  Morocco.  56. 50  net.  October.  1904 

Hiis  work  pivcs  special  attention  tt>  the  early  symptoms  in  cholelithiasis,  enabling  you  to 
iliai^nosr  t!>e  case  in  the  early  stages. 

•  We  can  lie.irtily  recommend  this  work  as  most  satisfactory  and  of  the  greatest  prac- 
tical value." — American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 


Fenger   Memorial  Volumes 

Fenger  Memorial  Volumes.  Edited  by  Ludvig  Hektoen.  M.D.. 
Rush  Medical  College,  Cliicago,  Two  octavo'^  of  535  pages  each.  Per 
-et:  Cloth,  Js' 5  00  net;   Half  Morocco.  S18.00  net.  Pubibhed  Mar.  i«ii 

LIMITED  EDITION 

These  handsome  volumes  consist  nf  all  ihe  iiii[i<m,iiil  papers  written  by  theUte 
Christian  Fenger,  for  many  years  professor  of  surjjcry  at  Rush  Medical  College, 
Chicago.  Not  only  the  papers  published  in  English  are  included,  but  also  those 
which  originally  appeared  in  Danish.  German,  and  Krench. 

The  name  of  Christian  Fenger  typifies  thoroughness,  extreme  care,  deep  re- 
search, and  sound  judgment.  His  contributions  lo  the  advancement  of  the  world's 
surgical  knowledge  are  indeed  as  valuable  and  interesting  reading  to-day  as  at 
the  time  of  their  original  publication.  Tliey  are  pregnant  with  suggestions. 
Fenger's  literary  prolificacy  m,iy  be  judged  from  this  memorial  volume— rfiver 
1000  pages,  

Owen's  Treatment  of  Emergencies 

The  Treatment  of  Emergencies.  By  Hublev  R.  Owen,  M.  D., 
Surgeon  to  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital.  Octavo  of  350  pages, 
with  249  iUustrations  Pnbiuhsi  jnae,  WIT  Cloth.  $2.00  net 

METHODS  AND  PRINCIPLES 

Dr.  Owen's  book  gives  you  not  only  the  actual  ttchnic  of  the  procedures, 
but  also  the  underlying  principles  of  the  treatments,  and  the  reason  why  a 
particular  method  is  advised.  Vou  get  chapters  on  fractures  of  all  kinds,  con- 
tusions, and  wounds.  Particularly  strong  is  the  chapter  on  gunshot  viouwls, 
which  gives  the  new  treatments  that  the  great  European  War  has  developed. 
Vou  get  the  principles  of  hemorrhage,  together  with  its  constitutional  and  local 
treatments.  You  get  chapters  on  sprains,  dislocations,  burns,  sunburn,  chilblain, 
asphyxiation,  convulsions,  hysteria,  apoplexy,  exhaustion,  opium  poisoning. 
uremia,  electric  shock,  bandages,  and  a  complete  discussion  of  the  various 
methods  oE  artificial  respiration,  including  mechanical  devices. 


Radasch's  Anatomy 

Manual  of  Anatomy.  By  Mesk\  E.  Kai>.'l.sch.  M.  D.,  Assisunt 
Professor  of  Histology  and  Biolofr>',  Jefferson  Medical  College  Octavo 
of  489  pages,  with  329  illustrations.     Cloth.  ;83.5o  net 


Dr  Radasch's  new  handbook  is  complete  in  both  lent  and  illustrations. 
Every  eSort  has  been  taken  lo  make  the  study  of  anatomy  both  easy  and  in- 
teiesting,  the  many  illustrations  contributing  markedly  to  this  end. 
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Bryan's  Surgery 

Principles  of  Surgery.  \\y  W.  A.  Bryan,  M.  I).,  Professor  of  Surgery 
and  Clinical  Surgery  at  \'anderbilt  University.  Nashville.  Octavo  of  677 
pages,  with  224  original  illustrations.  Cloth,  $4.00  net. 

Dr.  Bryan  here  gives  you  facts,  accurately  and  concisely  stated,  without  which  no 
modem  practitioner  can  do  modem  work.  He  shows  you  in  a  most  practical  way  the 
relations  between  surgical  pathology  and  the  resultant  symptomatolog>%  and  points  out 
the  influence  such  information  has  on  treatment.  Publiihed  November,  1913 

Mumford's  Practice  of  Stu^ery 

The  Practice  of  Surgery.  By  James  G.  Mumford,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in 
Surgery,  Harvard  Medical  School.  Octavo  of  1032  pages,  with  681  illus- 
trations. Second  Edition  ^blished  June,  1914.  Cloth,  57-00  net:  Half  Morocco. 
58.50  net. 

Fowler's  Operatin|(  Room  Third  Edmon.  Reset 

The  Operating  Room  and  the  Patient.  V>\  Rissiill  S.  Fowler,  M.  D.. 
Surgeon  to  the  (German  Hospital,  Brooklyn.  New  York.  Octavo  of  611 
pages,  illustrated.  Published  March.  1913.  Cloth.  53-  50  net. 

Whitings  Banda^ng 

Bandaging.  Hy  A.  D.  Whiting,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  i2mo  of  151  pages,  with  117  illustrations.  Cloth. 
5 1 . 2  5  net.  Published  November,  1915 


Nancrede's  Essentials  of  Anatomy 

Essentials  of  Anatomy,  including  the  Anatomy  of  the  Viscera.     Hy  Ch.as. 

I>.  Naxcrkdk,  M.I)..  Pr()fess(»r  of  Surgery  and  (^f  Clinical  Surgery,  University 
of  Michigan.  .\nn  .Arbor.  Crown  octavo,  430  pages;  154  cuts.  With  an 
A[)j)cndix  containing  over  60  illustrations,  leased  on  Gray  s  Afiafoniy, 
Published  October,  1911.        Cloth,  5 1. 2 5  net.       Jjt  Siufuitrs    Qutstum  Co/n/>i/:t/s. 

Martin's  Essentials  of  Sur|(ery  seventh  Edition 

Essentials  of  Surgery.  Containing  also  \'enereal  Diseases,  Surgical  l.and- 
ni.irkh.  and  Minor  and  Operative  Surgery,  and  a  complete  description,  with 
illustrations,  of  the  Hanilkerchief  and  Roller  Bandages.  liy  Eduaku 
Maui  IN.  A.  M..  M.  P..  Trofessor  of  Clinical  Surgery.  I'niversity  of  Penns\l- 
\ania.  etc  Crown  octavo,  338  pages,  illustrated. 
Published  1897.  Cloth,  SI. 25  net.      //;  .\i:f/!,frrs  Oursfion  Cotn/it-nds. 

Metheny's  Dissection  Methods 

Dissection  Methods  and  Guides.  r>y  David  Crkgc;  Mf:thf.nv.  M.  1).. 
L.  R.  C.  P..  L.  R.  C.  S.  MCdin.).  L.  K.  P.  S.  (C.la^.V  Associate  in  .Anatomy. 
k^ttcrson  Medical  College.  Philadelphia.  Octavo  of  131  pages,  illustrated. 
Published  November,  1914  .  Cloth,  SI- 25  net. 
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Crile  and  Lower's  Anoci -Association 

AnocI- Association.  By  Georgi:  W.  Chile.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  :5iirgerj, 
and  William  E.  Lower,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Sur- 
gery, Western  Rescn'e  University,  275  pages,  illustrated.  Cloth,  ^3.00  net, 
Anoci -association  is  !he  nnt  itaj  of  aneslhrliiini.  It  ptnenis  shock,  it  roba  surgeiy 
of  its  harshness,  it  diminishes  postoperative  mortality,  it  lessens  the  likelikood  of 
nausea,  vomiting,  gas-pains,  backache,  nephritis,  pneumonia,  and  other  postopera- 
tive complications.  Vou  gel  anoci-association  and  blood-pressure  and  ine  tecbnic 
of  nitrous-oxid-o.Tygen  anesthesia.  publliliad  July,  1914 

Crile's  The  Kinetic  Drive 

Tlie  Kinetic  Drive:  Its  Phenomena  and  Control.  !ty  ("'E^ukge  W,  Ckile, 
M.  D..  Professor  of  Surgery,  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland.  Ottavo 
of  71  pages,  illustrated.  Pabiinwd  ifir,  1014  Cloth,  £2. 00  net. 

In  this  book  Dr.  Crite  analj-zes  the  tnedianism  b.v  which  the  present-day  industrial 
and  fommercial  "speeding"  i?  accomplished,  and  rclolcs  it  to  the  speeding  due  to 
other  stimuli,  such  as  infections.  auicHntoxicalion,  physical  injury,  etc. 

Keen's  Addresses  and  Other  Papers 

Addresses  and  Other  Papers.  Delivered  by  William  W.  Keen,  M.  b., 
LL.n..  F.  R.  C.  S.  (Hon.),  Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery  and  of  Clin 
ical  Surgery,  JefTeison  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  Octavo  volume  of 
441  pages,  illustrated.  PuiiU5h»d  May,  1905  Qolh,  $3.75  net. 

Keen  on  the  Surgery  of  Typhoid 

The  Surgical  Complications  and  Sequels  ot  Typhoid  Fever.  By  Wu.  "A  - 
Keen.  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.S.  (Hon.),  Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Surgeiy 
and  of  Clinical  Surycry,  Jefferson  Medical  College.  Philadelphia,  elc 
Octavo  volume  of  3S6  pages,  illustrated.  Pubii^bfd  ise«  Cloth,  $3.00  net. 

Dannreuther's  Minor  and  Emergency  Surgery 

Minor  and  EmerRency  Surgrery.  By  Waltrk  T.  n.wNHEUTHKR,  M.  D.,  Sur- 
geon to  St.  Klizabelh's  Hospital  and  to  St.  Bartholomew' s  Clintc,  New  York 
City.      i2mo  of  225  pages,  illustrated.      Cloth,  $1.3$  net. 

Bier's  Hyperemia 

Bier's  Hyperemic  Treatment  in  Surgery,  Medicine,  and  the  Specialties  : 
A  Manual  of  its  I'raclical  .\pplicalion.  By  Willv  Meyer,  M.  D..  Professor 
of  Surgery  at  the  New  ^'ork  Post-<>raduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital ;  and 
Pkuf.  Dk.  Victmu  ScKMiEDE.x,  Assistant  to  Prof.  Bier,  University  of  Berlin, 
Germany.     Octavo  of  3S0  pages,  with  original  illustrations.     Cloth,  {3.00  net 

chnnic.  r«  II  filhc  ..iil>    ..mhu.iuii.c  lK:iii«  »c  h=-.  Ui  111.  t.nirll.h  Un|[UBge  '■-AVw  )-■*  SHU 

Morris*  Dawn  of  the  Fourth  Era  in  Surgery 

Dawa  ol  the  Fourth  Era  in  Surgery   and  Other  Articles.    By 

RoBEiti-  T.  Moiiitls.  M.  D,.  New  York  Post-C.ra.Uiaic  Medical  School  and 
Hospital.     i2mo  of  145  pages,  illustrated.  Aucun,  i9io.  51-25  net. 
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American  Illustrated  Dictionary  The  New  sth)  i 

The   American   Illustrated   Medical   Dictionary.     With   labl 

of  Arteries,    Muscles,   Nerves,  Veins,    etc.  ;   of  Bacilli,   Bacleria, 
Eponymic  Tables  of  Diseases,  Operations,  Stains,  Tests,  etc.     By  W. 
Newman  Dorl.*nd,  M.1J.     Large  octavo,  ri,i7  pages,     Flenible  leatlw 


#4.50   net ;  with  thumb  index,  $^.c 
Howard  A.  Kellx.  M.D.. 


hgy. /.■),•••  Hoftin,V-h-. 


Golebiewski  and  Bailey's  Accident  Diseases 

Atlas  and  Epitome  of  Diseases  Caused  by  Accidents.      By  Daj 

Ed.  Goi.nmEWj-Ki,  ofBerlin.  Edited,  with  additions,  by  Pearlk  BAtt-OT,, 
M.D.  Consulting  Neurologist  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City« 
With  71  colored  figures  on  40  plates,  143  text-cuts,  and  549  pages  ( 
text.  Cloth.  S4.00  net.      In  Siiiiniiers'  Hami-Allas  Sfrits. 

Helferich  and  Blood^ood  on  Tractures 

Atlas  and  Epitome  of  Traumatic   Fractures  and  Dislocatioa 

By  Pbuf.  Dk.  H.  Helferich,  of  Greifswald,  Prussia.  Kdited,  with  ad^ 
djtions,  by  Joseph  C  BLxjoiiGOorj,  M.  D.,  Associate  in  Surgery,  Johm 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore.  216  colored  tigures  on  64  lithographic 
plates,  190  test-cuts,  and  JS^pages  of  text.  Cloth,  Jtj.oo  net.  In  Saum 
•ifrs'  Alias  S<-ri'rs.  Publish, 

Sultan  and  Coley  on  Abdominal  Hernias 

Atlas  and  Epitome  of  Abdominal  Hernias.     By  pR.  Dr.  O.  Sot 
TAN,  of  Gottingen.     Edited,  with  additions,  by  W.m.  B.   CotEV, 
Clinical  Lecturer  and  Instructor  in  Surgery,  Columbia  Univc^ity,  Ne* 
York.      119  illustrations,  36  in  colors,  and  277  pages  of  text.     Clothi 
J3.00  net.     Ill  Siiiiiidcrs'  Haiid-Atlas  Seriti.  Pohii»h»iJ  jn 

American  Pocket  Dictionary  New  i9ih) 

The  American  Pocket  Medical  Dictionary.     Edited  by  \V.  A.  NewmaiH 


IJORLANII.  A,  M.. 

693  pages, 
indeji,  S1.5 


M.  D..  Editor  "American  Illustrated  Medical  Dictionary,** 
limp.  Willi  Rolii  edges.  51.35  net;   with  patent  thumb 
Published  A»ril,  I«l5    ' 


Zuckerkandl  and  DaCosta's  Surgery  ^^ 

Atlas  and  Epitome  of  Operative  Surgery.     By  Dr.    O.    Zuc^ker- 

KANDL,  of  Vienna.     Edited,  with  additions,  by  J-  Chalmers  DaCostAjJ 
M.D.,  Samuel    D.    Cross  Professor  of  Surgery,  Jefferson  Medical  Col 
lege,  Philadelphia.     40  colored  plate.s,  278  text-cuts,  and  410  pages  < 
text.     Cloth,  $3.50  net.      In  Saunders'  Aflas  Series.  Pobiidi«i  loj 
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